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CHAPTER I. 

Bay and Cattle of Procida— Evening Hymn — Beautiful View, Observations— the 
Island of Vhrara— Ischia, its Mountains, Eruptions, Appearance, and Popula- 



As we passed toe bay of Misenus we observed the fine appear- 
ance of that promontory ; it is separated by the harbour, and by 
Mare morio (the dead sea) with the flat shore beyond, from the 
neck of land which it terminates , and thus it forms an insulated 
eminence, remarkable for its shape, its boldness, and its aerial 
elevation. After having doubled the cape , we crossed the strait 
which flows between it and the island of Procida. Here I landed, 
while my companions pursued their course to the island of hchia, 
about four miles farther. 

Procida is about two miles from the continent : its shore, towards 
the west, is comparatively low, but it swells gradually towards the 
east, and terminates in a bold promontory, the summit of which is 
crowned with the castle or royal palace. The prominence of this 
point on one side, and the Punia del Fomere (plough-share point) 
about a mile from it to the south, form a little bay. The promontory is 
sufficiently lofty to entitle the island, of which it is the most conspi- 
cuous feature, to the epithet alia 1 (lofty), which Virgil gives it, as 
the rocks which line its eastern and southern coast justify the word 
mspera (craggy) employed by Statius*. Besides the harbour which 
I have described, there are on the same coast several creeks, which 
afbrd shelter to fishing boats and small vessels, and contribute 
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2 CLASSICAL TOUR Chap. I. 

much to the variety and the romantic beauty that eminently charac- 
terize this and the neighbouring shores and islands. 

Ther^is no regular inn, I believe, in the town, but strangers are 
received and very well treated in the castle. This edifice is large 
and very roomy, though almost unfinished ; it has a small garden 
to the west and north, surrounded by a wall that borders the brow 
of the precipice. A trellice supporting thick spreading vines co- 
vers this wall , and shades the walk along it, while large windows 
open at intervals, and enable the eye to range over the view that 
lies expanded beneath. 

At one of these windows I seated myself, and enjoyed the glorious 
exhibition of the setting sun, which then hung in appearance over 
the distant island of Pandataria, and cast a purple gleam on all the 
promontories of Gaieta, and the hills of Formiw. The purple 
tints, as the sun descended into the waves, brightened into golden 
streaks, then softened into purple again, and gradually deep- 
ening into blue, at length melted away in darkness. The moon 
rose soon after ; a table was placed before me covered with figs, 
apricots, and peaches. 

The man and the woman who look care of the palace, a young 
couple, the husband strong and comely, the wife handsome, seated 
themselves opposite to me ; their son, a smart lively boy, served at 
table. After a little conversation, the man look his guitar and 
accompanied his wife while she sung the evening hymn, in a sweet 
Toice and with great earnestness. Occasionally the man and boy 
joined in chorus, and while they sung, the eyes of all three were 
sometimes raised to heaven and sometimes fixed on each other, with 
t mixed expression of piety, affection, and gratitude. I own, I never 
was present at an act of family devotion more simple or more 
graceful. It seemed to harmonize with the beauty of the country, 
And the temperature of the air, and breathed at once the innocence 
and the joy of Paradise. Shortly after similar little concerts rose 
from the town below, and from different parts of the island, and 
continued at intervals for an hour or more, sometimes swelling 
mpon the ear, andtg>metimes dying away in distance, and mingling 
With the murmurs of the sea. One would almost imagine that Mil- 
ton, who had visited all this coast, had these concerts in mind when 
fee speaks of 

Celestial voices to the midnight air 
Sole or responsive eteh to other's note 
Staging their great Creator. 

Par. Last, book it. 68a. 

Next morning I was awakened earlier than usual by the rays of 
the sun shining full into my room, and getting up, I placed myself 
ii the balcony to enjoy the air and the prospect. Mumu* and 
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Bdm rose before Me ; the Elysian fields and the groves of Cumm 
extended between them in full view still fresh with dew, and bright 
with the beams of the new {isen sun. No scene perhaps surpasses that 
which is now under my eye in natural beauties, and few equal it in 
those embellishments which the action of the human mind super- 
adds to the graces of nature. 

These intellectual charms are the most impressive, and even the 
most permanent ; without them the exhibitions of the material 
world become an empty pageant, that pleases the eye for a moment 
and passes away, leaving perhaps a slight recollection, but pro- 
ducing no improvement. Hence, although Germany and other 
more northern countries, frequently display scenes both grand and 
beautiful , yet, if I may judge of the feelings of other travellers by 
my own, they are viewed with indifference, and passed over in haste. 
Even the gigantic features of America, its interminable forests, and 
its mountains that touch the skies, its sea-like lakes, and its volca- 
nos that seem to thunder fin another world, may excite wonder, but 
can awaken little interest, and certainly inspire no enthusiasm. 
Their effect is confined lb the spot they cover, and to the very hour 
which rolls over them ; they havenoconnextion with other regions, 
no retrospect to other times. They stand vast masses, grand but 
silent monuments, in the midst of boundless solitudes, unenlivened 
by industry and unadorned by genius. But, if a .Plato or a Pytha- 
goras had visited their recesses in pursuit of knowledge ; if a Ho- 
mer or a Virgil had peopled them with ideal tribes, with heroes or 
<wiih phantoms ; if the useful ambition of an Alexander or a Caesar 
had carried war and civilization to their borders ; if a courageous 
people had made a last and successful stand against invasion in their 
festoesses; then indeed they would assume dignity and importance ; 
then they would excite interest, and acquire a title to the attention 
of travellers : 

Tunc syhv, tunc antra loqui, tunc vivere fontes, 
Turn sacer horror aquis , adytisque effuudilur echo 
Clarior, et docte spirant pnesagia ropes '. 

• Claud, vi. Cons, Honor, 3 a. 

Nature has shed over the coast before us some of its terrors and 
many of its beauties. Homer either visited it, or heard accounts 
of it, when probably the former were prodominant, and represen- 
ted it accordingly, as the boundaries of the living world, and the 
confines of the infernal regions; the groves of Proserpina, accord- 

1 Tfcen tVry forest , tr'rj grotto » peaks, 
Tfco fbonutns gash with lifr, o'er er'ry ttrram 
k licfd korror brood*, from each recew 
fcnt cIomot tchoei, oad ikt I—mud rock* 
A Toitt oracaUr return. 
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ing to him, spread over the sullen beach, and covered it with a 
thick but barren shade. 

EvA* dbcni rt X«xtta xati oXotx IIipa»9cviiT^ 
Matxpou t* arjtifa xal inou ctXtotxapiru x 

OJjrss. x. 5o9. 

Virgil beheld it at a time when beauty was its prevalent feature, 
and though he was obliged to adopt the mythology of his predecessor, 
yet he qualifies its horrors, by confining the infernal gloom to the 
precincts of Avernus ; while he improves upon it at the same time, 
by conducting his hero through the regions of the dead, and open- 
ing scenes, grand, novel, and in the highest degree delightful. Thus 
while the foundation was laid by the Greek, the elegant superstruc- 
ture was raised by the Latin poet. The heroes, the appellations, 
the topography, are principally Homer's ; but the graces, the de- 
corations, the enchantment, belong to Virgil. The former is con- 
tent with evoking the dead, and throwiug an awful horror over the 
whole coast : the latter fixes on particular-*pots, and attaches to 
each some pleasing or instructive recollection. Thus, to yon pro- 
montory he consigns the name and the glory olMuenus, 

■ quo non pnestantior alter 
JEre ciere Tim , Martemqiie acceodcre cantu 2 . 

JEm, ti. 164. 

Into yonder grove on the borders of Avernus, which Homer had 
filled with phantoms, the notions of the dead, Virgil introduces the 
doves of Venus, and brightens its gloom with the vision of the golden 
bough. 

Species aori frandentis opaca 

Mice 3 ■ I6id.vi. ao*. 

The adventures of Daedalus were perhaps Homer's ; but the temple 
with its sculptured walls, and the vain efforts of the father to repre- 
sent the son's fate are characteristic embellishments of Virgil. 

1 The barren trees of Proserpine's black woods. 
Poplars and willows trcamblhif o'er the floods. 

Pf*. 
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Tie warrioMrnmpct in the field to sound; 

With breathing brass to kindle fierce alai 

And ronse to dart their fate in honourable arms. 

Drjdm. 

• Sack was the glitf ring, snck the roddy rinsf. 
And dancfef karat that wanton'd in the wind. 

Ik*. 
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Bis conatus erat casus effingere in auro 

Bis patriae cecidere manus ' . Ibid. 3a. 

• 

He also converted the cavern in yonder rock rising on the level 
shore, into the abode of the Sybil ; he made its vaults echo with the 
voice of futurity, and peopled its recesses with generations yet un- 
known to the sun. " 

The Elysian fields, one of the most delightful fictions of antiquity, 
if that may be called a fiction wffich is founded on truth, belong al- 
most exclusively to Virgil. He at least gave substance and locality 
to a notion before him vague, indefinite, and shadowy. He shed on 
yonder groves that cover the hills and border the sea, a purer, a 
softer radiance *, and introduced into them the immortal spirits 
of the good made happy. 

Hie manus ob patriam pugnaodo vulnera passi : 
Quique sacerdoles casti dun* vita manebat : 
Quique pii vates et Phaebo digna locuti . . . 
Quique sui memores alios fecere mexendo K 

Lib. y'u 660. 

In short, not a wood, a lake, a promontory, appears on the coast 
before me , that has not been distinguished by some illustrious 
name, or embellished by some splendid fiction. In contemplating 
a prospect thus adorned by nature, and thus ennobled by genius ; 
the theatre of the most sublime and most instructive fables that the 
,human mind ever invented; we may be allowed , as we bewilder 
ourselves in the mazes of classical illusion, to indulge a momentary 
enlim&iasm ; 

Audire et videor pios * 

Errare per lucos, amams 

Quos et. aquae subeunt et aura 4 . 

Hor. Carm. Lib. Od. iii. iv. 6. 

i He twice essay'd to cast his son in fold ; 
Twice from bis hands he dropp'd the forming mould. 

Drj«U*. 

» ... lnmine Ytttit 
Pnrporeo jBn. ri. 64o. 

Vested with a purple sky. 

DrpUn. 

* Here patriots lire, who for their country's good 
In fighting fields were prodigal of blood » 
Priests of nnblemish'd lores here make abode. 
And poets worthy their inspiring Cod .... 
Those .who to worth their bounty did extend* 
And thfM who knew that bounty to commend. 

* Throvgh hoUow'd groYes I stray, where streams beneath 
From load fountains flow, and lephyrt May breathe. 

Frtufit. 
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But the scenes before me owe not their graces and their interests 
to poetry only; history has had its share in the decoration and 
renown of this favoured region. On the summit of that promon- 
tor>* (Mitenui) rose the villa of Marius. Lucullus succeeded to 
it, and spread around it the amenity, and the beauty which distin- 
guished his character. On the slope of the hili beyond the harbour 
and looking towards Pozzuolo stood the villa of Baulis, where 
Cicero and Ilortensius used to meet and exercise their rival pow- 
ers. On the eminence above it, #ose the retreat of Caesar, lofty 
in its site, but in the vicinity of Baiw; thus suited to the temper of 
that chief, high and imperious, but open to all the charms of lite- 
rature, and to all the allurements of pleasure. Yonder in the 
curve of the bay and almost in the beach was Cicero's Academy, 
sacred, as its name implies, to meditation and philosophical re- 
search. 

Around in different directions, but all within the compass of four 
miles, were the villas of Pompey, Varro, and Lucullus; of Pom- 
pey, once the first of Roman citizens in power and moderation ; 
df Lucullus, famed alike for his talents, bis learning, and his 
luxury ; and of Varro, renowned for his deep erudition and tho- 
rough insight into the laws, the literature, and the antiquities of 
bis country. 

What spot in the universe, Rome alone excepted, ever united so 
much power, so much genius, so much greatness! Baiw indeed 
at that time was the resort, or rather the very temple of Wisdom 
and the Muses; whither the masters of the world retired, not to 
dissolve their energies in effeminacy, but to unbend their minds in 
literary inquiries and refined conversation. Luxury appeared r 
without doubt, but in her most appropriate form and character, as 
the handmaid of taste, to minister at the tables, and season the 
repasts, where Ciesar and Cicero, Pompey and Lucullus, Varro- 
and Hortensius, enjoyed the feast of reason. 

Shortly after this era of greatness and glory , the sun of liberty 
set for ever on the Roman world; but it cast a parting beam, 
which still continued to brighten the hemisphere. Augustus him- 
self felt its influence; be had been educated in the principles, and 
inured to the manly and independent manners of a free Roman; 
he observed the forms and retained the simplicity of ancient times, 
and gloried in the plainness and even in the appellation of a citi- 
zen; he may therefore be considered as a republican prince. In 
the modesty of this character, he frequented the coasts of Baiw, 
and conducted in his train improvement, opulence, and festivity ; 
Agrippa and Maecenas, Virgil and Horace. One of the most pleas- 
ing scenes of this Emperor's life, and well calculated to close a 
career once so active, with tranquillity, took place in the bay of 
futeoli. « 

« "■"*• 

* Suetonius, Aaf, 98. 
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The spirit of the republic seems to have expired with Augustus : 
trader his successor Rome was destined to taste the bitters of des* 
polism, and during the following reigns, to drain the cup to the 
dregs. The Baiw became the receptacle of profligacy and effiav 
minacy l , of lust and cruelty, as for beyond the bounds of nature 
as the power of the imperial monsters was above human control. 
The beauties of nature were tarnished by the foulness of vice, and 
the virtuous man turned away from scenes which he could not 
behold without disgust and horror. Silius, Martial, Statius, 
courted the Muse in vain on that shore which had inspired the 
strains of Virgil. They attempted to celebrate the beauties of 
Baiw; bit the subject was degraded ; and their Hues, forced and 
inharmonious, neither delight the ear nor win the understand* 
lag \ Bairn and its retreats, defiled by obscenity, and stained 
with blood, were doomed to devastation ; and earthquakes, war 
and pestilence were employed in succession to waste its fields, and 
to depopulate ite shores. lis pompous villas were gradually le« 
veiled in the dust; its gay alcoves were swallowed up in the sea; 
its salubrious waters were turned into pools of infection ; and it? 
gales that once breathed health and perfume, now wafted poison 
and death. The towns forsaken by the inhabitants, gradually 
sunk to ruin, and the most delicious region the sun beholds in 
his course, is bow a desert, and seems destined to expiate in 
ages of silence and desolation the crimes of the last degenerate 
ltamans 5 . 

'Divettormm witiomm ease cs*perunt. Save*, Mp. li. 

** It Wgan to be the abode of every Tie?." 

3 With all doe respect to the partial opinion of the admirers of Silius, Martial, 
and Statins, the composition* of these authors are the offspring of study and exertion, 
and though in different proportions, yet always in some degree, strained, harsh, and 
obscure. They have been praised, it is true, but principally, I believe, by their 
editors and anootalors. Pliuy, indeed, speaks with kindness and partiality of Mar- 
tial, but his praise seems dictated less by his taste than his gratitude ; and that his 
opinion of Martial's poetical powers was not very high, may be suspected from the 
equivocal expression with which he closes his culogium. " M non eruntqperna qua 
scripsit! mon erunt fortasse : 'die tamen script it taitquam futura *." In fact, Naples 
is more indebted to a single modern poet, than to the three ancienls above mention- 
ed united. I allude to Sannazarius, who has celebrated the scenery of bis country in 
a strain, pure, graceful and Virgilian, and interwoven ail tha characteristic features 
of the Say with the subject of his eclogues and elegies. 

• Bat his writin s will not be eternal ! they will not be eternal, though he wrote u if he exported 
that tbry would be so. 

5 The present unwbolesomeness of Baicc and its bay, if ml, must be ascribed partly 
to the same cause as that of the lakes Agnano and Avtrno; and partly to the streams 
and sources once collected on the hills behind it in aqueducts and reservoirs, now 
spreading and oozing down the declivities, and settling in the 'hollows below. In a 
all stagnant water becomes putrid during the hot months. Thi& uk» 
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The morning was now far advanced, and I turned towards the 
west to view the island, which is highly cultivated, thickly inha*» 
bited, and presents to a spectator beholding it from the castle a 
most delightful grove of mulberries, poplars, and vines, with 
domes, and clusters of white houses intermingled Juvenal * 
seems to allude to it as a solitary retreat in his time; it does not 
merit that appellation at present; in truth, it resembles a large 
town interspersed with orchards, gardens, and public walks. 

The views which have been described above are not the only 
prospects which the castle affords ; it extends its perspective over 
Naples, the lower part excepted, which is covered by the promi- 
nency of Pausilypus, includes Fetuvius, StabiiB, Surrentum, 
and terminates in the island of Caprece. It is perhaps one of the 
finest points of view, as it looks down on the bay of Pateoli, 
which is the most delicious part of the crater *. 

Close under the southern point of Prochyia rises another little 
island, now called Fivara. Whether this island has been de- 
tached from Prochyia by some subterraneous convulsion, or 
whether it existed in ancient times and be that which Ovid men- 
tions under the appellation of 

PithecouB habitantum nomine diets 5 , 

I leave the learned reader to determine. I shall content myself 
with observing, that it answers the description given by the poet, 
and swells into a little barren hill in the centre 4 . The truth is, 

convenience might easily be remedied, and will, without doubt, when the govern- 
ment becomes more active, and the taste of the Neapolitan gentry more rural. 



* Qaamris digram reterU 
Lando tamen Taenia quod aedem figere i 
Destinet, atque una civem donare Sibyllas 
Janua Baiarnm est, at gralum tittas ameeni 
Secawn. Ego vd Procbytam pnepooo Subame. 

/■r. iii. 1—5. 

Thomgh, when I aee my loag4or'd friend depart. 
The mournful rm» come* struggling from By heart, 
Speed him, ye Gods, to Cone's lonely fane, 
And git* one •object to the Sybil's reign. 
Sweet be bis sojourn, in the pleasant land 
That leads to Bale's salutary strand * 
For me, I enry soch a tranquil home, 
And Prochyta itself prefer to 



s 



1 The bay of Naples is often called the Crater. 
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.... And Pithecoan, ptfth'd 
Upon a barren hUL 
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that the names of these islancfe have been applied in a very con- 
fined and indiscriminate manner by many of the ancients, and an 
attempt to reconcile their differences would employ more time and 
attention than the subject deserves ; especially, as every material 
circumstance connected with their history, situation, and features 
is sufficiently ascertained, notwithstanding such verbal difficulties, 
and perhaps poetical mistakes or misrepresentations. 

While I thus indulged myself in solitude and repose in the castle 
of Prochyta, my fellow travellers were employed in exploring the 
neighbouring island of Ischia, anciently Arime, Inarhnc, and 
jEnaria, and perhaps sometimes Pithecusce. As it is oniy about 
two miles distant from the southern extremity of Prochyta, and as 
it is distinguished by a very bold and lofty mountain, its scenery, 
owing to the extreme clearness of the air, was brought as it were 
under my eye, and appeared as distinct as similar objects in north- 
ern climates at the distance of half a miie. The following particu- 
lars may suffice to give the reader a tolerable notion of this island. 

The town of Ischia, from which the modern name is derived, 
stands in a little bay opposite the island of Fivara, about two 
miles from the nearest point of Prochyta. This bay is defended 
by a castle seated on a high rock, which communicates with the 
shore by an isthmus of sand. Ischia or Inarime was famed in 
ancient times for its eruptions, and all the varied and dreadftil 
phenomena that accompany the constant action of subterraneous 
tires. Besides the ordinary effects of volcanic fermentation, earth- 
quakes, torrents of lava rolling down the declivities, or showers 
of ashes and cinders overwhelming the country, historians talk of 
flames rising suddenly from the cracks and fissures of the earth, 
and spreading like a conflagration over the whole surface of the 
island ; of hot water bursting out from unknown sources, and roll- 
ing through the fields with ail the fury and mischief of a torrent ; of 
mountains suddenly sinking into the abyss below, and as suddenly 
shooting up again increased in buik and elevation ; of vast masses 
of land detached from the shore and hurled into the sea, and again 
heaved up by the waters and thrown back on the shore \ With 
such tremendous events on record before them, it is no wonder 
that the poets should have placed Typhaeus himself under this island, 
and ascribed its convulsive throes to the agitations of that giant 
writhing under his tortures. 

The principal feature of Ischia is the mountain anciently named 
EpopeuSj now for euphony softened into Epomeo, but more gene- 
rally called by the people Monte San Nicolo. To visit this moun- 
tain was our first business ; therefore the next morning, about 
fo«r o'clock, we mounted our mules and began the ascent; the 
road is extremely steep and craggy, and at length with much 

,lib.v. Mfa.tib.ii.e.19. Jul OU. fab. dt Prod. 
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exertion we reached the summit, but found it so enveloped in 
clouds, that one of the grand objects of our excursion, the exten- 
sive view which is said to comprehend almost half the southern 
coast of Italy, was uearly lost to us. However, our disappointment 
was compensated by the local knowledge of the country, which our 
progress up and round the mountain enabled us to acquire. The 
summit is formed of a sort of grey or whitish lava, in the midst of 
which the form of the crater is easily distinguishable. Two her- 
mits and a soldier inhabit this solitary spot, and occupy apart- 
ments cut out of the solid rock. 

This mountain, and indeed the whole island, is evidently of vol- 
canic origin, and formed of lava, tufo, and pumice stone. No erup- 
tion however has taken place since the year 1302, when the convul- 
sions that shook the mountain were so violent, and the rivers of 
burning fluid that poured down its sides so extensive and so des- 
tructive, that the towns and villages were all levelled with the 
ground or consumed, most of the inhabitants were destroyed, and 
the few survivors were driven in terror from their homes. Since 
this tremendous explosion the island has enjoyed a state of tran- 
quillity, and all apprehension of similar visitations seems removed. 
The subterraneous fire however is not extinguished, and the num- 
ber of hot fountains that spring up in different places still attest its 
existence and activity. 

The surface of Ischials very beautifully varied by vineyards, gar- 
dens, groves of chestnut, and villages. It is intersected by num- 
berless steep and narrow dells, which are shaded by forest trees 
intermingled With aloes, myrtles, and other odoriferous shrubs, 
that shoot out of the fissures of the rocks, and wave over their 
summits. The soil is fertile, and peculiarly favorable to vines; 
hence the wine of Isehia is plentiful, and held in considerable 
estimation ; it is lodged in caverns worked out of the rocks, and 
formed into very capacious and cool cellars ; a method of keeping 
wine practised not only here and in some other parts of Italy, but 
in Austria, and various transalpine wine countries ; it has many 
advantages, and implies a great degree of honesty and mutual con- 
fidence among the inhabitants. 

Besides Isehia, there are nine towns and several villages ; one 
of the former, Foria, is as large as the capital itself, and I believe 
more populous. Panza is on the southern sideof the isle, and near it, 
on an insulated and conical rock, stands a fortress. Casanuceiola 
is placed nearly on the summit of Mount Epomeo; these towns 
have all ooe or two large churches, as many convents, and gene- 
rally some niediciual waters, or hot baths, or sands, within their 
confines. The island of Isehia is extremely well peopled, and 
highly cultivated ; and as its beauty, its waters, and the coolness* 
and salubrity of its air, attract a considerable number of visitants 
to it in summer time, it may be considered 9s very prosperous and 
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flourishing. Its coasts present a great variety of romantic scenery, 
as they are in general bold and craggy, indented with little bays, 
jotting out in points, and lined with shapeless rocks which have 
been torn in moments of convulsion from the shore, or hurled from 
the precipices above. Such is Inarime, at present the seat of 
rural beauty and fertility, the resort of health and pleasure, very 
different from the shattered mountain tumbled in ancient days by 
Jupiter on the giant monster ', for ever resounding with his groans, 
and inflamed by his burning breath J . 

On our return we touched at Procida, and again re-embarking 
crossed the bay of Pozzuolo. The port that once engrossed the 
commerce of the East, and was accustomed to behold the Roman 
navy riving on its bosom, was all solitude and silence ; not one sail 
was spread, not even a boat was seen to ply in its forsaken waters. 
The Julian mole, Lucrinoque addita elaustra 9 no longer repel 
ike indignant waves : the royal structure which was numbered 
among the wonders of Italy, has scarcely left a trace of its exist- 
ence ; and the moral of the poet is literally exemplified in the very 
instance which he selected for its illustration. 

Debemur roorti nos nostraquo ; sire rece ptus 

Terra Neplunus classes aquilonibus arcet, 

Regis opus * . . . Hor. D. Artt Poeticd. 63. 

We passed under Nisida, rising as a theatre from the sea; its 
lower part is covered with buildings, the upper is crowned as 
anciently with wood. 

Sjlvaqne qutm fixam pelago Nesida coronal 5 . 

Stmt. 



• Qoa? torbine nigro 
Puaumtem premit lapetasn, (banuqoi rebell i 

Ore rjectantrm. Sii. Lib.xii. i4*» 

Whose load o'erwhetais 
The rebel giant, from who** mouth expire 
Eddies of lurid smoke, and ruddy fire. 

* bchia b about eighteen miles in circumference, and may contain about seventy 
ajanve miles; tbe number of its inhabitants amounts to four-and twenty thousand, 
ft bokmgs to the Kiog of Naples, and brings him a considerable income, arising prio* 
«tpa% from a tax on its wines. 

•▼■rgB, Oeorpcn. iSr. 

• We sad oar noblest work* to fate mast yield ; 
Etd Cesar's mole, which royal arid* aright baild. 
Where Nr plane far into the land extends. 

And Croai the raging north oar fleets defends. 



Aad (ha waod that crowns 
n» Haahw Mfb aW aaMad hi * 
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II was once the rural retreat of Brutus, and frequently honoured 
with Cicero's presence when on a visit to his friend. 

On doubling the promontory of /W/tjpo, we beheld the bay with 
boats without number, skimming over its smooth surface, and Na- 
ples extended along the coast in all its glory full before us. The 
immense line of white edifices stretched along the beach, and 
spread over the hills behind ; the bold but verdant coasts on either 
side, glittering with towns, villages, convents, and villas; and 
Mount Vesuvius raising its scorched summit almost in the centre, 
form a picture of singular beauty, aud render this view from the 
sea preferable ,to every other, because it alone combines all the 
characteristic features of this matchless prospect. We landed at 
sunset, and sat down to dinner with our windows open full on the 
bay, the colours of which were gradually fading away and softening 
into the dim tints of twilight. 

We now turned our attention to Vesuvius, and resolved to visit 
that mountain without delay, and the more so as the increasing 
heat of the weather might, in a short time, render such an excur- 
sion extremely inconvenient. Therefore, leaving Naples about 
three o'clock next morning, we reached Portieiy where guides with 
moles had been previously engaged to meet us at four, and 
instantly began the ascent. 

Vesuvius rises in a gentle swell from the shore; the first part or 
base of the mountain is covered with towns on all sides, such as 
Pbrtieiy Torre del Greco, Torre delf Annunziata, on the sea 
coast; and Ottaiano, Somma, Massa, etc., on the inland side. 
These are all large towns, and with the villages and villas that 
encircle them, and extend over the second region of the mountain, 
may be said, without exaggeration, to cover the lower parts of it 
with fertility, beanty, and population. The upper tract is a scene 
of perfect devastation, furrowed on all sides with rivers of lava 
extended in wide black lines over the surface. This region may 
be said to terminate at the A trio dei Cavatli (horse court), for 
here the traveller is obliged to dismount and leave his horse till his 
return, as the summit of the mountain must be ascended on foot. 
This part has the shape of a truncated cone ; it is formed almost 
entirely of ashes, and is extremely difficult of ascent, as it yields 
under the pressure of the foot, so that one step out of three may be 
considered as lost. The guides however afford every assistance, 
and by means of a leathern strap thrown over their shoulders ease 
Uie traveller not a little in his exertions. It is advisable to proceed 
slowly and rest at intervals, as the fatigue otherwise is sufficient to 
try even strong and youthful constitutions. 

When we reached the summit we found ourselves on a narrow 
ledge of burnt earth or cinders, with the crater of the volcano open 
beneath us. This orifice in its present form, for it varies at almost 
every eruption, is about a mile and a half in circumference, and 
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may be about three hundred and fifty feet in depth ; its eastern 
border is considerably higher than the western. Its sides are formed 
of ashes and cinders, with some rocks and masses of lava inter- 
mingled; they shelve in a steep declivity, enclosing at the bottom 
aflat space of about three quarters of a mile in circumference. We 
descended some way, but observing that the least motion or noise 
brought quantities of ashes and stones rolling together down the 
sides, and being called back by our guides, who assured us that 
we could not in safety go lower or even remain in our station, we 
reascended. We were near enough to the bottom however to 
observe, that it seemed to be a sort of crust of brown burnt earth, 
and that a little on one side there were three orifices like funnels, 
from whence ascended a vapor so thin as to be scarcely perceptible. 
Such was the state of the crater in the year 1802. We reached 
the summit a little before seven, and as we had ascended un- 
der the shade of the mountain we had yet felt no inconvenience 
from the heat ; while on the top we were refreshed by a strong 
wind blowing from the east, and sat down on the highest point of 
the cone to contemplate the prospect. 

Vesuvius is about three thousand six hundred feet in height, and 
of course does not rank among the greater mountains ; but its 
situation is so advantageous, that the scene which it unfolds to the 
eye probably surpasses that displayed from any other eminence. 
That scene is Naples, with its bay, its islands, and its bordering 
promontories ; the whole of that delicious region justly denomi- 
nated the Campania Felice (happy Campania), with its numberless 
towns and townlike villages. It loses itself in the immensity of the 
sea on one side, and on the other is bordered by the Apennines, 
forming a semicircular frame of various tints and bold outline. I 
own I do not admire views taken from very elevated points; they 
indeed give a very good geographical idea of a country ; but they 
destroy all the illusions of rural beauty, reduce hills and vales to 
the same level, and confound all the graceful swells and hollows 
of an undulated surface, into general flatness and uniformity. 

The most interesting object seen from the summit of Vesuvius is 
the mountain itself, torn to pieces by a series of convulsions, and 
strewed with its own mins. Vesuvius may be said to have two 
summits ; the cone which I have described, and separated from it 
by a deep valley, a ridge called Monte Somma from a town that 
stands on its side. The distance between these two summits in a 
straight line, may be nearly two thousand feet. The ridge on the 
side towards the cone presents a steep rugged barren precipice ; 
on the other side, it shelves gently towards the plain, and is 
covered with verdure and villages. The Atrio dei Cavalli, a valley 
or deep dell that winds between these eminences, is a desolate hol- 
low, formed entirely of calcined stones, cinders, and ashes, and it 
resembles a vast subterraneous forge, the rocky roof of which has 
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given way, and admitted light from above. Hence it is conjee* 
lured, that it is part of the interior of the mountain, as the ridge 
that borders it, or the Monta Samma, is the remnant of the exte- 
rior, or original surface so much celebrated for its beauty and fer- 
tility, previous to the eruption of the year 79 of the Christian era. 
It is indeed probable, that the throes and convulsions of the moun- 
tain in that first tremendous explosion may have totally shattered 
its upper parts, while the vast ejection of ashes, cinders, ignited 
stones, and melted minerals, must have left a large void in its 
centre. One entire side of the mountain seems to have been con- 
sumed or scattered around on this occasion, while the other 
remains in Monte Somma. The cavity thus formed was filled up 
in part by the matter ejected in subsequent eruptions, and gra- 
dually raised into the present cone, which however varies its shape 
with every new agitation, and increases or diminishes according to 
the quantity of materials thrown out by the mountain. Even in 
the last eruption \ it lost a considerable share of its elevation, 
as the greater part of it after having been raised and kept suspended 
in the air for some minutes, sunk into the crater and almost filled 
its cavity. The fire raging in the gulph below having thus lost 
its vent, burst through the flank of the mountain, and poured out 
a torrent of lava that, as it rolled down the declivity, swept all 
before it, and in its way to the sea destroyed the greater part of 
Torre del Greco. 

It is not my intention to describe the phenomena of Vesuvius, 
or to relate the details of its eruptions, which have been very 
numerous since the first recorded in history in the reign of Titus, 
so well described hy Pliny the younger « in two well known epistles 
to Tacitus the historian. I shall only observe that although this 
eruption be the first of which we have an account, yet Vesuvius had 
all the features of a volcano, and particulary the traces of a crater 
from time immemorial. Strabo speaks of it as being hollowed out 
into caverns, and having the appearance of being preyed upon by 
internal fires ; and Florus relates a stratagem employed by a Ro- 
man officer, who, he says, conducted a body of men through the 
cavities and subterraneous passages of that mountain 5 . These 

* An. i79*« 

1 Pliny vi. 16,20. 

8 Silius Itaiicus, who probably witnessed the grand eruption, seems to have been 
induced by the previous appearauces of Vesuvius to indulge himself Jn a poetical fic- 
tion, and represent it as portending the carnage of Canna by a tremendous explo- 
■on— » 

JElneos qnoqne contorqnens e cautibos ignet 
Vesrias rate naif, scopalisque in nubila jactis 
Phlrfrxusteiigit trepidant!* ridtra rertex. 
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vestiges however neither disfigured its form nor checked its fer- 
tility ; and it is represented as a scene of beauty and abundance, 
covered with villas and enlivened by population *, when the erup- 
tion burst forth with more suddenness and more fury than any 
similar catastrophe on record. The darkness, the flames, the agi- 
tation, the uproar, that accompanied this explosion, and extended 
its devastation and its terror so widely, might naturally excite 
among many of the degenerate and epicurean Romans that fre- 
quented the Campa titan coasts, the opinion that the period of 
universal destruction was arrived, and that the atoms which 
Conned the world were about to dissolve their fortuitous combina- 
tion, and to plunge the universe once more into chaos. 

The last eruption took place in 1794; the ashes, cinders, and 
even water, thrown from the mountain did considerable damage to 
the towns of Somma, Ottaiano, and all the circumjacent region; 
but the principal mischief was, as usual, occasioned by the lava, 
rivers of which, as I have already related, poured down the south- 
ern side of the mountain. These and several other torrents of 
similar matter, but earlier date, are seen from the summit, and 
may be traced from their source through the whole of their pro- 
gress, which generally terminates in the sea. They are narrow at 
first, but expand as they advance, and appear like so many tracks 
of rich black mould just turned up by the plough. When their 
destructive effects are considered, one is surprised to see villas 
placed in their windings, vineyards waving over their borders, and 
towns rising in the very middle of their channels. Ravaged 
and tortured as the vicinity of Vesuvius has beta for so many 



Then too Vesuvius from bis hollow womb 
Sent forth, with hideous Jin, £tnran flumes, 
And barling rocky mitu* lo the sky. 
The top of Phlegra touch 'd tLe atars of Heev'o, 
That trembled at the uproar. 

' Uic est painpineis viridis mode Vesvius umbris : 
Presserat hie madidos nobilis lira lacus. 
BaK juga, quam Ntw collet plua Bacchus amavit. 

Hoc nuper Sat} ri monie dedere choros. 
Bee Veneris sedes, Lacedcmone g ratio r ilia i 

Hie locus flercule© nomine clarus era*. 

CuncU faceti t flammis ft triati ntersa Barilla t 

Wee ttaperi valient hoc licuiase sibi ! 

Mvu LA, ir. Efig. *> 

Hera late Vesuvius frd the abundant vine, 
The gen'rous grjpe here pour' J the streaming wine; 
On these fair hills their dance the Satyrs wore; 
These more than Nysa's top did Bacchus love; 
More dear to Venus this than Spartan ground} 
This for AlcideV name wu far renown'd. 
All now is lost* consonVd, forlorn, and drear; 
The Gods might wish their pow'rs contracted here. 
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ages, it mast appear singular, that it has not been abandoned 
by its inhabitants, and consigned to the genius of fire and 
desolation as his own peculiar territory. Bat such is the rich- 
ness of the soil, and so slight the damages occasioned by the 
volcano, when compared to the produce of the lands fertilized by 
its ashes; so delightful is the situation, and of its numerous inha- 
bitants so small the number that suffer by its agitations, that the 
evil when divested of its terrific appearances seems an ordinary 
calamity, not exceeding in mischief the accidents of fire and 
inundation so common in northen countries. The alarm is indeed 
great on the approach of an eruption, because it is usually preceded 
by earthquakes ; but when once the fermenting' matter finds vent, 
the general danger is considered as over, and the progress of the 
phenomena becomes an object of mere curiosity to all, excepting 
to the cultivators of the lands which the lava actually rolls over, or 
seems likely to ravage in its progress. 

We descended the cone or upper part of the mountain with great 
ease and rapidity, as the ashes yielding to the tread prevented slip- 
ping, and enabled us to hasten our pace without danger. From 
the Atrio dei Cavalli we proceeded towards a bed of lava ejected 
in the last eruption, and found its appearance very different from 
that which we had observed from the summit. Thence it resem- 
bled long stripes of new ploughed land ; here it was like the sur- 
face of a dark muddy stream convulsed by a hurricane, and frozen 
in a state of agitation ; presenting rough broken masses rolling 
over each other, with a huge fragment rising here and there above 
the rest, like a wave distorted by the tempest and congealed in its 
fall. The exterior parts of this torrent of fire are cold, but the 
sand produced by the friction and the crumbling of the interior 
parts, although it is now eight years since the eruption, is still too 
hot to hold in the hand, as is indeed the earth itself under, or in 
immediate contact with these once glowing masses. We con- 
tinued our descent, and again reached Portici about eleven 
o'clock " . 

1 Notwithstanding the encomium of Martial, the summit of Vesuvius is represented 
by Strabo, that is sometime before the eruption of 79, as flat and totally barren. It 
is reported that in the intervals of some of the eruptions, its summit, and even the 
hollow of the crater, was covered with verdure and forest trees, as Astrotd y a long 
extinguished volcano, is at present. The number of er options, including that of 
1794, is said to be about thirty-one, it is nottprobable that in all these eruptions 
more than fifteen thousand persons perished; while in one eruption of Etna three 
tines that number were buried under the ruins of one town only, Catanea. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Hcwnkneom, Papyri— Torre del Greco — Pompeii; its Theatres, Temple, Portieotv 
and Villa, general Appearance and Effect — Excursion to the Aqueduct, and Pa- 
bee of Caserta. 

• Pomici is a small town about six miles from Naples, on the sea 
shore, and at the foot of Vesuvius ; its principal ornament is a royal 
palace. Under this town and palace lies buried, at the depth of 
seventy feet under accumulated beds of lava, the city of Herculcb- 
nemn, the first victim of the fires of Vesuvius. Its name and 
catastrophe were too well recorded to be forgotten ; but its site; 
though marked out by the ancients with tolerable precision , was a 
subject of debate among the learned, till an accident determined the 
controversy. A peasant sinking a well in his garden found several 
fragments of marble. The prince dElheuf, being informed of the 
ckcumstance, purchased the spot, and, continuing the excavations; 
discovered various statues, pillars, and even a whole temple of the 
finest marble, adorned with statues. The Neapolitan government 
then interposed, and suspended all further excavations for the space 
of twenty years ; at which time, instead of satisfying the public cu- 
riosity and doing itself immortal honour by purchasing the village 
and buildings above, and laying open the whole city below, it 
bought the ground, but with characterestic stupidity resolved to 
cover it with a palace. The excavations were indeed continued 
occasionally but negligently, and rather for the purpose of profit 
than of liberal curiosity. However, a basilica, two temples, and 
a theatre were successively discovered and stripped of their nume- 
rous pillars and statues. Streets were observe, paved and 
flagged on the sides, and private houses, and even monuments ex- 
plored. A prodigious number of statues of bronze of different sizes, 
pillars of marble and alabaster, and paintings and mosaics, many 
entire and in high perfection, others fractured and damaged, have 
been drawn from the edifices of this subterraneous city, and give a 
high idea of its opulence : to these we may add every species of or- 
naments used in dress, of weapons and armour, of kitchen utensils 
and domestic fucniture, of agricultural and chirurgical instruments. 
More treasures, without doubt, might be extracted from this long 
forgotten mine of antiquity, but the almost inconceivable indiffer- 
ence of the court, and the indolence with which the excavations 
have been carried on : as well as the manner, which is more 
influenced by a regard for the safety of the heavy useless modem 
palace, than by any considerations of curiosity and interest in the 
II. I 
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ancient city, have hitherto, in spite of public eagerness, checked or 
rather suspended the undertaking. At present, the theatre is 
the only part open to inspection; the descent is by a long flight of 
stairs wide and convenient, but the darkness below is too deep to be 
dispelled by the feeble glare of a few torches ; and some of the seats 
for the spectators, and the front of the stage, are the only objects 
distinguishable. The other excavations are filled up, as the method 
is to open one only at a time, always filling that which is abandoned 
yrith the rubbish drawn from that which is newly opened. 

Emerging from this gloomy cavern we turned to the palace, and 
proceeded directly to the repository of the numberless articles col- 
lected in Hercidanewn and Pompeii. Unfortunately the furniture 
of these apartments, which had all been packed up and carried to 
Palermo on the approach of the French, either had not arrived or 
had not been unpacked ; we had therefore the mortification to find 
the numerous cases empty, and were obliged to content ourselves 
with the inspection of some pictures in the rooms below, and soott 
pavements in those above. Of the former, the subjects are gene- 
rally taken from mythology ; some however are fantastic land- 
scapes, and others arabesque decorations : the design is bold and 
graceful, but the execution oftentimes indifferent : hence they are 
supposed to be copies of celebrated pictures taken by ordinary 
painters. The pavements of the upper rooms are ancient, and some 
of uncommon beauty, formed of marble of the most brilliant colours, 
and arranged with exquisite taste and effect. 

But of all the articles of this collection however curious, and of 
all the treasures drawn from Herculaneum however valuable, the 
most curious and most valuable are, without doubt, the manuscripts 
there discovered. Of these a considerable number dissolved 
into dust as soon as exposed to the air, while others, though scorched 
or rather burned, resist the action of that element. The number of 
the latter may, I believe, be about eighteen hundred. As a very 
small part of Herculaneum has hitherto been explored, it is highly 
probable, that if a general excavation were made, ten times the 
number of manuscripts above mentioned might be discovered, and 
among them perhaps, or rather very probably, some of the first 
works of antiquity, the loss of which has been so long lamented. 
The destruction of the palace oiPortici, and of the village of Re- 
rina, would without doubt be abundantly compensated by the re- 
covery of the Decads of Titos Livius and of the books wanting in 
Tacitus, or of the treatise of Cicero De Glorid, or of his Dialogues 
De RepubUcd, that grand repository of all the political wisdom of 
the ancients. The first manuscripts unfolded were Greek, and as 
Herculaneum was known to be a Greek city, it was presumed that 
the whole collection might be in that language ; but several Latia 
works have been found since, and there is every reason to believe 
that ia a city to rich, and inhabited by so many wealthy Rowan*, 
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there must have been considerable libraries both public and pri- 
vate, and of course, complete collections of Roman authors. 

The mode of unrolling these manuscripts was invented by a priest 
of the congregation of the Somaseki(a body of clergy who devote 
themselves to the education of youth), but as the government of 
Naples, though it employed him and an assistant whom he in- 
structed in the process, did not however give much encouragement 
to the undertaking, the work languished, and the manuscripts long 
remained a neglected treasure. At length, the Prince of Wales, 
with amunificence that does honour to his taste and his public spirit, 
undertook to defray the expenses, and selected a person, not 
only qualified for the task by his deep and extensive information, 
but peculiarly adapted to it by his zeal and perseverance. The gen* 
tleman abided to is Mr. Hayter, a clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land, who is now established at Portici, and superintends the 
process of unfolding the papyri with indefatigable assiduity. Ne- 
ver indeed were vigilance and patience more necessary, as the me- 
thod employed requires the most delicate touch, and the most un- 
remitting attention. One hasty gesture may spoil a whole volume, 
and the most important and most laborious task of the superinten- 
dent is to prevent such accidents by repressing the eagerness of the 
workmen. To this tediousness, inseparable from the very nature 
of the operation itself, and to the difficulty of procuring steady 
workmen in a country where ardour and impetuosity are the pre- 
dominant features of the national character, must be attributed the 
slow and almost imperceptible progress of this undertaking. It Is 
indeed melancholy to reflect, that supposing the work to be carried 
on with the same zeal and on the same principles as at present, 
centuries mast elapse before the manuscripts now in hand can be 
unrolled, and their contents given to the public. To which we may 
add, that such is the extreme frailty of the papyri themselves, that 
with all the care and precaution imaginable, not one probably can 
escape mutilation, and pass through the process without some de- 
triment, or rather without material defalcation. 

The Cate of Herculaneum naturally reminds us of Pompeii, 
which was destined to perish by the same disastrous catastrophe fa 
the irst century, and to arise again from its tomb in the eighteenth. 
We accordingly made an excursion to this town on Monday the 7th 
of June. It is about fourteen miles from Naples, on the road to 
Noeera. From Naples to Torre del Greco, the highway is almost 
a street, so close are the villas, villages, and towns to each other. 
As the road runs along the coast, and at the foot of Vesuvius, every 
break gives on one side a view of the bay, on the other of the 

mountain. 

Ton* del Greco still presents in its shattered houses, half buried 
churches, and streets almost choked up with lava, a melancholy 
instance of the ravages of the last eruption. The depth of the de- 

2, 
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structive torrent is in some places five-and-twenty feet ; so that the 
entrance into several houses is now in the second story ; and into 
one church, through the great window over the western door. 
Some edifices were entirely destroyed ; others were surrounded, 
incrusted and filled with lava, and may perhaps give a very accu- 
rate idea of the state Herculaneum at the time of its destruction. 
The inhabitants, after having seen their town in part levelled with 
the ground or swallowed up in the fiery deluge, and in part shaken 
and disjointed, would have been excusable if they had transferred 
the wreck of their property to some other less obnoxious quarter. 
But the disasters to which their country is exposed seem rather to 
increase than diminish their attachment ; and when we passed, a 
new city was already rising upon the former. 

A French traveller, who noticed this persevering spirit some years 
ago, attributes it to the blindness and folly of the human race, and 
very ingeniously , and at the same time much to the credit of his 
species, compares them to ants which never fail to repair their 
nests, how often soever they may be ravaged and crumbled to pieces. 
Addison observed near a century ago, that even in his time the 
principal object of some French writers seemed to be to degrade 
and vilify human nature : and since that period whole swarms of 
declaimers and sophists have risen in succession to provoke and 
justify a more extensive application of the remark. The English 
nation, much to its credit, differs in this respect, as indeed in many 
others, very widely from its rival neighbours, and is united with the 
wise, the good, the great of all ages and countries in a glorious con- 
federacy to support the dignity and the grandeur of our common 
nature. In opposition therefore to the sagacious president, we 
may venture to praise the inhabitants of Torre del Greco , and 
consider their perseverance , which, undismayed by the most tre- 
mendous disasters, still pursues its object, as a sublime sentiment 
that indicates the greatness of man, and displays at once his cou- 
rage and his resources. Camillus preferred a cottage amid the 
ruins of Rome still smoking after the Gallic conflagration , to the 
palaces of Feii; and the natives of this town prefer their country, 
though on the verge of a fiery abyss, to a secure but foreign man- 
sion. We applaud the patriotism of the former ; why should we 
not praise the spirit of the latter ' ? 

The town of Torre del Greco was supposed by Cluverius to oc- 
cupy the site of Herculaneum, because the distances nearly cor- 
responded, and inscriptions have been found that seem to corro- 

1 Adco nihil tenet solum (atria*, nee h*c terra quam matrem appellamus ; sed in 
snperficie, ti-nisque car i Us nobis patriae pesdet? — Tit. Liv., £*.▼., cap. 54. 

" Is then the soil of our country, and this land which we call our mother, of do 
account? and is our affection for our country connected only with the plot of ground 
on which our home h built, and the beams of which it is composed?" 
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borate this conjecture. In fact, making allowances for the extent 
of the ancient town, there is little more than three quarters of a 
mile difference, so that its name and jurisdiction extended pro- 
bably much farther. Hence the Salinm (salt-pits), which lay on 
the coast farther on, and probably near, if not beyond Torre dAn- 
naneia£a f were called Herculanensei. The road to this last- 
mentioned town crosses various beds of lava, poured out at differ- 
ent periods : it is , notwithstanding this circumstance, bordered 
with houses and villas, fend enlivened by perpetual crowds and 
agitation. 

Beyond Torre JtAnnoneiaia the road turns a little from the sea, 
and crosses the ancient Palus Pompeiana, once perhaps a marsh, 
now a rich plain, raised and fertilized by the very ashes which 
buried the unfortunate Pompeii. We stopped at a farm-house in 
appearance, and, alighting in the court, found ourselves in the 
quarters of a legion, of Roman soldiers : the destination and date 
of this edifice, its form and colouring, the names and jests of the 
soldiers scribbled on the walls, fresh as if written yesterday, are 
objects sufficiently curious to interest without the aid of architec- 
ture, of which this building cannot boast ; it is an oblong square, 
with a portico on all sides, supported by Doric pillars of brick 
plastered over and painted alternately red and yellow, with the 
exception of the two in the middle of each side, which arc blue; 
behind are numerous apartments about fourteen feet square. Im- 
mediately behind the barracks are two theatres, one small and 
supposed to have been covered, the other large ; both these edifices 
were lined with marble, beautifully paved , and in every respect 
highly finished. The pavement of the arena* of the smaller theatre 
is entire, and engraved on it, in a line parallel with the stage, are 
the following words in large brass letters : — 

M. OCULATIUS, M. F. VERUS IIVIR PRO LUDIS '. 

In other respects these theatres have very much the form of the 
Teatro Olimpico of Palladio at Verona : having like it a narrow 
proscenium, and three entrances (one large, the other two less) 
to the stage from the scenery behind. In the larger of these fabrics 
the seats rest on the side of a hill, above which was a colonnade 
or portico communicating with a public walk, or rather forming 
part of a forum. The side of a hill was indeed peculiarly favour- 
able to the arrangements of an ancient theatre, and seems to have 
been frequently chosen for the purpose. These theatres when dis- 
covered were nearly entire ; they have since been stripped of their 
decorations, but still retain all their characteristic features. ^ 

The temple of Isis is behind the little theatre, and occupies an 
angle formed by two streets. It consists of a small court supported 

» Marat Oculatiui, and tfarau F. Venn, ovemm of ihe public gin**. 
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by Doric pillars, at one end of which is the cella raised on several 
steps; to this cella there are two doors, one in front opening on 
the court, the other on the side ; in the back of the cella is a piece 
of brick-work nearly breast high, running from side to side, and 
leaning against the wall; it is hollow and arched, and open at 
each end with steps conducting to it. This circumstance has 
induced the Ciceroni to represent it as a lurking place for the 
priests, who, they say, gave answers from thence in the name of 
the idol that stood above; and it has thus afforded the profound 
president Dupaty an opportunity of declaiming against priestcraft; 
while a female traveller , with all the piety and tenderness of her 
sex, laments the fate of the poor deluded votaries. It is a pity 
that so much eloquence and so much compassion should be throwm 
away, but so they have been upon the present occasion. In the 
first place, it does not appear that oracles were ever given at 
Pompeii, as this was a privilege reserved to the ancient and more 
renowned temples ; in the second place, oracles had ceased every 
where long before this temple or edicula (for it scarce deserves 
the former appellation ) was erected ; thirdly, these entrances are 
too public, and the whole contrivance too gross to dupe the dull* 
est peasant, much less the polished inhabitants of PompeiL 
There is close to the Cella, a room in which a skeleton was disco- 
vered. There are niches where various statues of Venus, Pria- 
pus, etc., were found, which, with the furniture, marbles, and pic- 
tures, were transported to Portici. The whole of this edifice 
appeared to me ill-proportioned in form, and poor in materials; 
its pillars are brick plastered, and most of its ornaments are 
stucco. 

Behind this temple is a court surrounded with a portico, sup- 
ported by twenty Doric pillars : from a sort of pulpit on one side, 
I should suppose it intended for some public assembly. It commu- 
nicates with the grand portico of the theatre, supported by nearly 
a hundred stone pillars of the same order, that is, Doric, but in 
proportion bordering upon Tuscau. Near this portico lie several 
fragments of columns, of a much larger size and of bolder propor- 
tions; as the excavations have been carried no farther on this 
side, it is difficult to form a ny^ conjecture about their destination ; 
perhaps they belonged to the' temple of Neptune, and may have 
been thrown down and laid in their present situation by the earth- 
quake which nearly destroyed this city a few years previous to the 
eruption that buried it finally. The damage occasioned by the first 
disaster was never probably repaired, and seems to account for 
the apparent want of architectural magnificence in a city, equal 
perhaps in size and population to Herculaneum, and compli- 
mented by Seueca with the addition of " celebrem Campania 
urbem 1 ." 

* A cekfantet city of Cuaptm. 
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The street which runs from the neighbourhood of the soldiers' 
quarters to the gate is narrow, that is, only about thirteen feet 
wide, formed like the Via Appia at //rt, and other places where 
it remains entire, of large stones fitted to each other in their ori- 
ginal form, without being cut or broken for the purpose. There 
ire on each side parapets raised about two feet above the middle, 
and abont three feet wide. The pavement is furrowed by twe 
deep rats, which show evidently that the carriages always kept the 
same line, and that the wheels were about four feet asunder ; of 
course they must have all moved in the same direction, and had 
regular hours for coming and going, as there is not room for two, 
and even if there were, the stone posts which are placed at inter- 
vals would oblige them to return to the track. The houses on 
either side stand close to each other, seem to have been shops of 
tiflhrent kinds, were of the same elevation, and nearly the same 
toe, all paved and painted much in the same manner. In one of 
these buildings were found several unfinished statues, that an* 
•once the workshop of a statuary. In another, the word Salve 
(welcome), engraved in large characters on the threshold in Mo- 
nk, indicate, it may be supposed, the readiness of a publican to 
welcome his guests. In one, the amphorae which contained wine, 
till remain ; and on the marble slab that served as a shopboard are 
the marks of cups or glasses. The gate has one large central and 
two less openings on the side , with parapets of the same breadth 
as the street; without, but close to it, are semicircular recesses 
with stone seats, and beyond a tomb and a palumbarium or re- 
ceptacle of tiaerary urns. 

The most perfect and most curious object that has been yet dis- 
covered is a villa at a little distance from the town. It consists 
of three courts ; in the centre of the last and largest is a pond, 
tad an edicula or little temple ; there are numerous apartments 
of every description paved in Mosaic, coloured and adorned with 
larions paintings on the walls, all in a very beautiful style.' The 
baths in this villa seem to have been the principal object of luxu- 
rious indulgence , and are laid out with a refinement of art and 
contrivance that can receive few or no improvements from all our 
■odern inventions. In the cellars under the portico of the great 
court, were discovered several female skeletons in a row with their 
kicks against the wall : the ashes which had gradually worked 
their way into every corner, had hardened into a solid mass , 
which when removed was found in some places imprest with the 
ferm of the bosom, and even retaining part of the garment. At 
the door of the same court were found two other skeletons, one 
with a key, the other with a purse grasped in his hand. This villa 
it said to have belonged to Arrius : the name of Arrius has no 
charm in its sound ! what traveller, while visiting it, would not 
wish to persuade himself that he was ranging over the apartments 
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of Cicero's Pompeianum. It stood in the neighbourhood of this 
town, and pouibly on this very spot. It was a favourite retreat, 
and much frequented by Cicero and his friends Atticus, Horlensius, 
Sulpicius, etc. From it he sailed to Greece, in order to join Pom- 
pey, after having declined the dubious offer of the three cohorts 
stationed at Pompeii. At all events, if the excavations were car- 
ried on with spirit, and on a large scale, there is no doubt but 
that Cicero's villa would be found, and probably some inscription, 
statue, or other circumstance, recording the name of the most il- 
lustrious of its proprietors. 

The houses are on a small scale, generally of one, sometimes of 
two stories; the principal apartments are always behind, enclos- 
ing a court with a portico round it, and a marble cistern in the 
middle ; two had glass windows, in the others shutters only were 
used ; the pavements are all mosaic, and the walls are stained 
with mild colours ; the decorations are basso relievos in stucco, and 
paintings in medallions. Marble seems to have been common. 
On the whole, Pompeii, in all the circumstances which I have men- 
tioned, bears a strong resemblance to modern Italian towns, with 
this only difference, that in point of general appearance the latter 
have, I think, the advantage. It must however be remembered, 
ihziPompeii had already been damaged by an earthquake 1 , that the 
roofs and upper parts of the houses have been borne down by the 
weight of ashes and pumice stones upon them ; and in short, that, as 
not more than a quarter of the town has been hitherto explored, 
biddings of greater magnificence may still remain undiscovered. 

It is generally supposed, that the destruction of this city was 
sudden and unexpected; and it is even recorded that the people 
were surprised and overwhelmed at once by the volcanic shower 
while in the theatre a . But this opinion seems ill-founded ; the 
number of skeletons discovered in Pompeii does not amount to 
sixty, and supposing it to have been ten times that number, it 
would still be very inconsiderable when compared to the extent 
and population of the city. It may perhaps be doubted, whether 
Pompeii was ever fully restored and repeopled after the earth- 
quake of sixty-three ; but it certainly was repaired in part, and 
inhabited by a very considerable body of citizens, as must appear 
from the state in which the houses and apartments are at this day, 
that is, painted and ornamented not only with neatness, but even 
with elegance. 

As for the circumstance of the inhabitants, of either Hercuta- 
neum or Pompeii, being surprised while in the theatre, it is so 
palpable an absurdity , that it is difficult to coneeive how the his- 

1 Motu terra* celebre Campania? oppidum, Pompeii corruiL — Toe. Ann. xv. %%; 
41 Pompeii, t celebrated town of Campania, was overthrown by an earthquake/' 
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torian above-mentioned could relate it with so much gravity. It 
nay be questioned whether even one skeleton was found in or near 
the theatres at either place. The first agitation, and the threaten- 
ing aspect of the mountain, must have banished mirth and amuse- 
ment far from its borders, and filled every heart with awe, 
expectation, and terror. While the earth was rocking under 
their feet, and the mountain bellowing over their heads; while 
the country was deluged with liquid fire, and the whole atmo- 
sphere was loaded with ashes and sulphur, the people of the towns 
immediately within the range of destruction could not have been 
so frantic as to sit down quietly to theatrical exhibitions. Symp- 
toms, indeed, of the approaching explosion had manifested them- 
selves in numbers and manner sufficiently terrific to alarm the 
strongest minds, particularly when not accustomed to volcanic 
phenomena. Not to speak of the previous earthquakes mentioned 
by Pliny ', because not uncommon on that coast, Dio relates that 
the summit of the mountain was thronged with spectres, who 
sometimes moved along its brows, and sometimes raising them- 
selves from the ground, flitted through the air in hideous and gi- 
gantic shapes. This appearance was probably occasioned by the 
vapours working through the crevices of the earth, and rising and 
expanding as they escaped from confinement; an appearance 
which a superstitious and terrified populace might easily meta- 
morphose into fiends and furies. Pliny, in the same epistle, de- 
scribes the cloud rising from Vesuvius in the form of a pine, ob- 
served at Misenus about the seventh hour of the day, or one 
o'clock post meridiem ( in the afternoon). The elder Pliny em- 
barked shortly after; (the younger, who remained at Mitenut, 
seems from his own account to have been deficient either in spirit 
or curiosity, on this occasion so well calculated to call forth 
both *. As the wind was fair, he must have reached the coast of 
Hereulaneum or Pompeii about four o'clock. 

As he approached, the shallowness of the sea, occasioned per- 
haps by the agitation and the swell of the earth under (not cer- 
tainly by the ruins of the mountain, as his nephew expresses it) 
obliged him to change his course, and to turn to Stabice. Slabim 
stood on or near the side of C as tell a Mare, which still bears its 

1 Ep. Lib. ao. 

* Jubet Liboniictm aptari : mibi , si venire una velletn , facit copiam. Respondi 
e me malle; et forte ipse quod scriberem, dedcrat *. Plin, Ep. vl. 16. What 
- could books afford equal to that which nature was then exhibiting? We find 
Mm afterwards making extracts from Livy, in circumstances still more astonishing! 

•fc eeaVrs fcia ptamare to be fot ready, and offers to take me with him. If I was so deposed. I «- 
r*d mas I fed nihar attend to my studies ; and in fact he himself had giveo ma swaetbiag to 
•mr. 
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Horror unique aminos , simul ipsa silentia terrent z . 

JEn. iii. 755. 

Immediately above the buildings, the ground rises, not into a cliff, 
casting gloom, as the sides of a grave, on the hollow below, but 
as a gentle swell formed by nature to shelter the houses at its 
base. It is clad with corn, poplars, mulberries, and vines in their 
most luxuriant graces, waving from tree t<? tree, still covering the 
greater part of the city with vegetation, and forming, with the dark 
brown masses half buried below, a singular and most affecting 
contrast. This scene of a city raised from the grave, where it had 
lain forgotten during the long night of eighteen centuries, when 
once beheld, must remain for ever pictured on the imagination; 
and whenever it presents itself to the fancy, it comes, like the re* 
collection of an awful apparition, accompanied by thoughts and 
emotions solemn and melancholy. 

Among the modern works that adorn the territory, or rather the r 
vicinity of Naples, the two noblest are the aqueduct and the pa- 
lace of Caserta. Both lie north of Naples ; the former is most dis- 
tant ; the road is over a dilicious plain Acerra, a very ancient 
town, remarkable however for nothing but its attachment to the Ro- 
mans, even after the battle of Cannm, and in the presence of Anni- 
bal\ Some miles-farther we passed Sessola , now a village, once 
Suessula, a city, noticed frequently in Titus Livius for a Roman 
camp, long stationary on the hills above it : we shortly after skirted 
Maddoloni, and entered the valley to which it gives its name. This 
valley is formed by Mount Tifata on one side, and on the other 
by Monte Gazzona, which is only a branch of the former. It is 

long and deep ; its sides are rugged, and its appearance is wild and 
solitary. 

In the midst of this lonely dell, the traveller is surprised to be- 

* All things were fall of horror of affright. 
And dreadful er'n the silence of the night. 

Drjdcn. 

3 Liv. xxiii. 17. It is perhaps better known for the fertility of its soil extolled by 
Virgil, or rather for the harmony of the verses which terminate in its name. 

TaTem dives ant Capoa et vidua Vesevo 
Ora jugo, et Taenia Clanios non acquis Acerris. 

Cwrg. it* aa4< 

Snch is the soil of fat Campanian fields. 

Snch large increase the land that joins VeSQTios, yields ; 

And snch a country could Acerra boast. 

Till Clanios overflowed the unhappy coast. 

Drjrdem. 

The inhabitants seem to have secured themselves by embankments against the 
mischievous swells of the Clanius (new Chiagno, and sometimes Lagno) alluded to 
in the last line. 
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old an immense bridge, formed of a triple row of lofty arches: 
rotting with gigantic strides from one side to the other. This 
ridge forms part of the celebrated aqueduct of Ccueria ; it is 
ear two thousand feet in length, and two hundred in height, and 
onveys a whole river of the purest water across the valley. The 
(ream itself is collected in the neighbourhood of Mount Tabumus, 
nd carried sometimes through mountains, and sometimes over val- 
eys to the palace ; but though the work may in many places have 
teen difficult, it in no other part assumes the magnificence of 
his aqueduct. In length , elevation , and effect, it surpasses all 
nular edifices of modern construction, and may , indeed , vie 
prilk some of the noblest Roman monuments. The first row 
consists of nineteen arches , the second of twenty-seven , and 
the third of forty-three. The stream is about four feet wide, and 
three and a half deep. From a reservoir on the top of Gazzano, it 
is precipitated down the declivity to the plain ; where collected in 
i long straight canal, it loses its rapidity, and assumes the appear- 
lace of an old-fashioned stagnant pool z . 

From the hill we descended along the side of the aqueduct to the 
prdeus of Ca$erta y extensive and regular, and if we except a part 
a the English style, uninteresting. We then entered the pa- 
ace, one of the noblest edifices of the kind in Europe for magni- 
adeand elevation. It is a vast quadrangle near eight hundred 
'eel in length, six hundred in breadth, and in height one hundred 
md twenty. It is divided into four great courts ; a portico, sup*- 
[>orted by a hundred pillars, and wide enough for carriages to pass, 
extends from the grand entrance to the opposite side. An octa- 
gonal hall, in the centre of the edifice, opens on the portico, and 
at the some time on the courts, and the principal staircase. The 
itaircase is about twenty feet wide, consists of at least one hundred 
tteps, each of one piece of marble, and ends in an octagon vesti- 
bule, supported by twenty-four marble pillars. From these pillars 
rise arcades, which cover the entrances into the grand apartments ; 
that opposite the staircase is the chapel, which is well propor- 
tioned and highly decorated. Its form is ancient, terminating in 
a semicircular recess, for the altar. The royal gallery is over the 

* The arches of the upper row in this aqueduct are the highest, and those of the 
the lowest, an arrangement contrary to ancient practice, and certainly not 
to the eye; but whether it may be considered as a defect or not, I will Dot 
to determine. It is to be regretted that an edifice of such magnitude and 
attty is of brick with a sort of pumice stone intermingled; it ought to have been 
anted with marble iu the Roman manner. The difference which it might have made 
iaiae expense could not have been a matter of importance in a country where marble 
*a> common. The architect was VanvitM y a man of great, and, as may well be 
**f**edt of merited reputation. The inscriptions on the middle arch under which 
fa mad goes are long, and as usual, pompons, and therefore misplaced. Such a 
**t require no eulogium. 
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entrance and in front of the altar ; it is on the same level as the 
side galleries, and with them forms a most beautiful colonnade, 
supported by four-and-twenty pillars of the finest marble. This 
chapel is on the same plan as that of Versailles ; but in size, pro- 
portion, materials, and ornaments, for superior, and may be con- 
sidered, when united with the staircase, as the noblest part of the 
palace. 

The other apartments do not seem to correspond with it in gran — 
deur; and of the whole edifice of Caserta, it may be said that, 
withstanding the advantages of magnitude and regularity, it is 
cient in effect, because it wants greatness of manner. The whol 
is on a great scale, and so ought the component parts to have been, 
but the reverse is the case. Though the building be more thani 
hundred feet, in height, yet the columns that adorn the front 
not more than fifty. Again, the length of the front is near eighi 
hundred feet, the colonnade, therefore, that adonis it, ought 
have been extremely prominent'; on the contrary, it has very little 
relief, and indeed scarcely seems to project from the wall behind 
it. The interior portico is six hundred feet in length, yet the pil- 
lars that support it are not twenty in height : it has therefore the 
appearance of a long gallery. 'Whether these defects are to be as- 
cribed to the interference of the king himself (Don Carle* of 
Spain), who is supposed to have given the general plan, and may be 
suspected of having sometimes entered into the details of execution; 
or whether they result from the original design, we know not, hot 
they certainly lessen the effect, and deprive this palace of the 
grandeur to which its materials, situation, and magnitude, en- 
title it. 

I mean not by these observations to disparage the work, or to 
lower the reputation of the architect. The fame of VanviteUi is 
above the reach of censure ; as long as the aqueduct of Madda- 
loni stands, so long will his name be placed with that of Miehaei 
Angelo and of Bramante ; and as long as the stranger ascends 
by the marble staircase of Caseria to its marble chapel, so long 
will it be numbered among the first palaces in Europe. I only la- 
ment that the former either did not, or could not, realize his own 
sublime conceptions ; and that the latter, with all the advantages 
which it possesses, was not carried one degree nearer to^ per- 
fection. 

The observations which I have ventured to make on CaseHBp 
might be extended to almost all the palaces which I have bad** 
opportunity of visiting. The imperial residences, whether at Ft- 
ettna, Inspruck, or Prague, have no claim to architectural [orna- 
ment, at least externally ; and it is to the exterior that my obser- 
vations are at present confined The palaces of the Tuileries and 
Versailles are of a different description, and cannot be said to want 
ornament or even symmetry, but the style varies so often, and lb* 
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s so often cfaaiigtag on the eye, ttat proportions m • 

reeling each other, and no part produces its full effect. 
he front of the TwilsKes consists of five parts; a lofty pa- 
in the centre, two long low buildings on each side, and 
I lofty pavilion at each end. The central pavilion consist* 
8 stories, adorned with pillars, the wings of two, the pavilions 
kjmd, of one story, and a most enormous attic. The deca- 
ni the two latter areCorinthian pilasters $ massive, bold, and 
ie ; and had the same style been continued throughout the 
length, the effect would have been truly noble $ but as it is, 
entness of {manner so conspicuous in these two members, 
nkes the two orders of the wings, and the three of the centre 
r mean and diminutive. The Lomtrt, at least the font 
Aces the river, is simple and manly. The celebrated colon- 
nfcfch forms the principle front, is, with many defects, cer- 
beantiful. 

Mf'lfes may be said to have two fronts; one being the road, 
er looking on the garden ; the former consists of several courts 
g into each other, and contracting as they recede from the 
10 that angle succeeds angle, and roof sinks behind roof. The 
towards the garden presents a considerable length, but the 
Vhich decorates it is petty ; moreover, the wings fell back, 
breaking the line destroy the unity of the view. Thus, are 
age edifices, notwithstanding their magnitude, reduced by 
if proportions of their component parts to vast heaps of 
at*. 

t palace of Mafra is the most magnificent of the royal resi- 
l fa Fortogal : it presents a long and stately front, and consists 
ml courts, containing, besides the royal apartments, a con- 
i library, and a very handsome church. So far it seems to 
the Escurial $ but its front, though its size and materials are 
and costly, is disfigured by a profusion of useless ornaments, 
proportioned colonnade, and a broken whimsical entaMa- 
id pediment. 

ling of Prussia can boast of a palace which, though inferior 
ibove-raenlioned edifices in extent, is yet in style superior. 
ft the vicinity of Potsdam, and called the Red Palate, from 
lor of the stone of which it is in part built : its front is aim- 
rmed of few members, and decorated with a bold Corinthian 
>. Frederic the Great was fond of the arts; he seemed 
ous of giving both his capital and his residence as .much 
ictural splendour as possible ; and to a certain degree, he 
oceeded, as few cities present so much pillared scenery as 
i and Potsdam. Unfortunately, either he has not always 
id the best models, or his architects have as usual deviated 
oeient proportions. Hence the columns are generally too 
and the pedintents too high, and hence also those per* 
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petnal interruptions of the line, and those zigzags and flourishes 
so unnatural in stone and marble, and yet so frequent in moden 
decorations. To these defects we m£y add another scarcely leaf 
reprehensible ; these porticos and colonnades are frequently like 
a theatrical decoration, mere deceptions ; so that the spectator, 
when he has admired a noble front and enters the portal with the 
expectation of seeing a church or a hall of corresponding grandeur, 
is surprised to find himself sometimes in a petty meeting-house, 
and sometimes in a narrow dirty passage. However the Branded 
hurgh Gate, which is an imperfect imitation of the Prapylamm^ 
has a noble appearance, and may perhaps be considered as the 
most faultless piece of architecture in Germany «. 

The country palace of fViUelmeshohe in the neighbourhood of 
Cassel, erected by the present Landgrave, has an Ionic colonnade 
of considerable boldness and beauty, and is in maimer comparable 
if not superior to most royal residences. The palace of Laken 
erected by the Archduchess Christina and the Duke Albert, has 
one fine feature, a beautiful colonnade and dome. 

It has been observed that there is not in England a single royal 
palace fit for the residence of the sovereign of so great and 
opulent a nation. With the exception of the feudal mansion of 
•Windsor, which derives not a little grandeur from its site and magni- 
tude, and more majesty from its antiquity and connexion with 
the history and the literature of England, than the noblest archi- 
tecture could give it ; with this single exception the remark may 
be just. But whence comes this deficiency? It caniiorbe said that 
the Kings of England have wanted either the inclination or the 
means of building, as scarce a reign has passed that has not seen 
a new palace, castle, box, cottage, pavilion, or nameless and 
shapeless something arise for the royal accommodation. Nor can 
it fairly be objected that the King of England cannot, like other 
sovereigns , draw at pleasure upon the treasury. Till the Revo- 
lution the monarch could command what portion of the public 
income he thought proper, and since that period , sovereigns do 
not appear to have been too economical, or parliaments very parsi- 
monious. The truth is, that the King of England possesses as 
many royal residences as any prince in Europe, and as much 
money has been expended upon them here as in any other country; 
but at the same time it is to be remembered, that taste has been 

* The French hire since carried off the bronze quadriga with the figure of Victory, 
which surmounted the pediment of this gate. I know not whether defied and chal- 
lenged as they had been by the Court of Berlin, they were not justifiable in this act of 
plunder. Victory of course follows the victor, Prussia has recovered Victory and 
its reputation. It will, I hope, profit by the lesson, and new more expose itself to 
the danger of forfeiting both by duplicity, treachery, and a Tile, selfish system of 
atheistic politics. 
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the moutains that border the plains of C+mp+mim+ 
I icmery here amoses the eye as ii wanders o\er the 
right on the summit of a bold eminence covered with 

a Gothic castle, which might, beyond the Atf*, Ih\ 

deemed interesting, not only from iis appropriate site, but from 
its nignifde and antiquity ; bat in Italy such an edifice appears 
displaced ami incongruous. It reminds as of the irruption of bar- 
barians, of the fall of the arts, of the desolation of the finest region 
ia the world, and of the many ages of disaster thai have siuco 
passed over it. The eye is soon relieved from the frowns of this 
fcadal prison, by a scene better suited to tbe character and the 
general features of the country. In the middle of a sylvan theatre 
formed by the bending of a bill, carpeted by deep verdure aud 
shaded by thick foliage, swells an eminence; on that eminence, 
riies a rock, and on the summit of tbe rock, under a spreading 
afire-tree, stands an hermitage, that seems from its situation to be 
Ae cell of one of the holy solitaries of times of old ; 



Ob' in aerca magum fa dimorania '. 



Ttto. 



-bstoft 



n. 



I dhrtll om airy Lebanon aloft. 

Or is oa CaratTt brow mj high abooV. 

Hmu't 
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Shortly after we passed through Arienzo ; it forms a long street 
at the foot of hills branching out from the Monti Tifaibii, and it 
contains some good buildings intermingled with groves, orchards, 
and gardens. This town stands at the entrance of a defile, which 
contracts as it advances, and almost closes at the village called Le 
Fore fie d' Arpaia (the Forks of Arpaia). 

Arpaia is generally considered as the ancient Caudium, and 
the defile is supposed to be the Futem Caudince (the Caudine 
Forks). If this supposition be well-founded, time and cultivation, 
aided perhaps by earthquakes and torrents, must have made a 
considerable alteration in its original appearance. The former 
have long since levelled the forests that once clothed the sides of 
the mountains : the latter may have swept away the sand and loose 
soil from the declivities, and thus lowered the hills; while the 
ruins of Caudium, and the formation of the Fia Appia, in con- 
junction with the preceding causes, may have filled, raised, and 
widened the narrow path in the middle. Thus the difficulties 
of the passage may have been removed, and the gloom that hung 
over it dissipated. The bordering mountains are indeed on one 
side steep and naked ; but on the other they are covered with olive, 
ilex, and corn fields ; the interval between is in the narrowest part 
of the defile, at least three hundred feet ; and on the whole it pre- 
sents nothing to alarm any, and much less a Roman army. 

On stopping at Arpaia we were accosted by the pastor of the 
place, a venerable old man, who immediately concluding that we 
wished to examine the defile, took us first to his house to show us 
an Italian work on the subject, and thence conducted us to the 
convent of the Capuchins; it stands on an eminence called Giogo 
(Jugum) de Sia. Maria ' on the right, where from a threshing- 
floor we had a very distinct view of the ground, and could com- 
pare appearances with the description of Titus Livius. Our worthy 
guide cited the historian with great volubility, enlarged upon the 
critical situation of the Romans and the generosity of the Samnites, 
whom he considered as his countrymen and called Nostri SanniH, 
and inveighed with great vehemence against the ingratitude and 
cowardice of the former, who returning with superior numbers 
almost exterminated their generous adversaries. It was amusing 
to see passions so long extinguished revive, and patriotism, which 
bad lost its object for more than two thousand years, and had been 
absorbed in well-grounded attachment to a more glorious and. 
more extensive country, glow with useless ardour in the bosom 
a solitary individual. In truth, these generous passions that Ion 
made Italy so great and so illustrious, and turned every provi 
and almost every city intoa theatre of deeds of valour and achiev 
ments of heroism; that armed every hand, first against the ambition 

'TfaehiUafSLMvy. 
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ud afterwards for the glory of Rome, the Capital and the pride of 
their common country; all these passions exist still in Italy, born 
with vigour even in the bosoms of the populace, and want only an 
occasion to call them into action, and a leader to combine and 
direct them to their proper object. 

Upon an attentive inspection of the valley now before ns, it fs 
tapossihte for the candid traveller, notwithstanding popular tradi- 
tion * strengthened by some great authorities, to consider it as the 
deile described Livius, or consequently admit it to be the Furem 
Cmudmm. "Saltus duo," says the historian, u alti, angusti, syl- 
vosique sunt, mootibus circa perpetuis inter se juncti, jacet inter 
eos satis patens clausus in medio campus herbidus aquosusque per 
quem medium iter est. Sed antequam venias ad eum intrandm 
prism augustw sunt, aut eadem qua te insinuaveris via repetenda ; 
ant si ire pergas, per alium saltum arctiorem, impediiioremque 
evadendum 3 ." In this picture we may observe, that the valley of 
Cmmdium is claused at both ends and watered by a stream. The 
valley of Jrpaim is open at one extremity and has no stream. Be- 
tides, the vale of Jrpaim lay out of the way, which the Consul, 
whose object was despatch, could not be supposed to wish to 
leogthen. These reasons given by Cluverius, and confirmed as we 
thought beyond contradiction by the inspection of the ground, 
obliged os lo resign, though reluctantly, the pleasure of believing 
ourselves on a spot described by such an historian, and ennobled 
by such an event *. 

When we had passed the defile, we observed on our right a noble 
ridge of mountains covered with verdure, and broken into various 
rocks and precipices ; and on our left another of a less beautihil 
but bolder form, lifting its stony surface to the clouds, that rolled 
in thick mists over its brow and added to the majesty of its appear- 
ance. Naked, craggy, and furrowed by the torrents that roll down 
his sides* Jfsmtf Taburnxu, which we are now contemplating, 

i Poamaar ftwmtioo, wait very ancient tad vert content, my be con«idered •• 
aimntt 4 uMw on such subjects; it then becomes Qniottfrupted retoembraue*. fa 
ttmm m mt it i» nei th er ancient nor coastaut. 

ave two ttH, narrow, and woody forests, joined together by eontraiious 
wfcfca cftoaoly surround them; a grassy and welUwaternd plain ef tans* 
ami caafioed ia (be middle. Urn betwi&t them, throagh the midtt of wafch 
the roid runs. But before you arrive at it, I ho first strait must be eutered, or the 
same road by which you wound into it must be retraced; or if you persist in going 
forward, y.:i must make year way oof through another forest still more narrow and 
impassable.— L. ix. a. 

* Ctoverius places lbe Furcce Caudina a little higher up, and near the town off 

Sta. jigmtka, where a defile watered by the tatnzn, anciently the IscUms, and 

dosed at both ends, is said to answer the description of Iivy, and to correspond' 

, «iui the directioo of the Consul's march. Tba town of Am%U he supposes lobe 

feajseamt Camsfcon. Thai defile almost joint the Forck* aVr/am at one end. 

8. 
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either never possessed, or has long since resigned, the olive forests 
with which Virgil wished to robe his gigantic mass r . The road 
thence becomes stony, and continues to wind through a country 
less fertile indeed than Campania, but finely varied with hill and 
dale, and presenting in every view a pleasing mixture of wildness 
and cultivation 

We were now once more on the Via Appia, and passed two ri- 
vers over two Roman bridges, still in good repair. From the first 
we had a delightful view of the mountains which we had passed, 
as the evening sun cast a strong golden glow over the shining ver- 
dure of their sides and summits. After having crossed the Sabato, 
'which still retains its ancient name, we entered Beneventum 
about sun-set. This city is of so ancient a date as to claim Dio- 
medes for its founder : however, though well known and much 
frequented, it never seems to have acquired any celebrity. It long 
bore the inauspicious appellation of Maleventum, which it 
changed when made a Roman colony into Beneventum, a name 
well suited as a happy omen to the occasion. After the fall of the 
empire, it was with the rest of Italy, possessed by the Goths, then 
upon their expulsion by the Greeks, and afterwards became an in- 
dependent principality under the Lombards. Thence it rose to a 
dukedom, and after having been governed by various princes, Lom- 
bard, Greek, and Norman, and been the subject of many contests 
and intrigues, at length it passed under the peaceful domination of 
the Roman Pontiff. 

Beneventum stands on a gentle elevation, at the foot of a bold 
ridge of hills on one side, with an open swelling country on the 
other. Its northern walls are bathed by the Colore, still proud of 
its ancient name. A lofty bridge crosses this river, and gives a very 
pleasing view of its banks lined with poplars and bordered by 
meadows and gardens. One of the gates is a triumphal arch of 
Trajan; it consists of a single arch, is of Parian marble and entire, 
with the exception of a part of the cornice. Roth its sides are 
adorned with four Corinthian pillars raised on high pedestals. Its 
frieze, pannels, and indeed every part both without and within the 
arch, are dovered with rich sctilpture representing some of the 
achievements of the Emperor in whose honour it was erected. This 
triumphal arch is by many considered as the most perfect of the 
kind existing , in that light it did not appear to me. The decora- 



* Ilea segues jaceant terns : jurat Ismara Baccho 
Conserere, atque olei magnum res tire Taburnum. 

Geerg. ii. 37. 

And let no spot of idle earth be found. 
But cultirate the genius of the ground 1 
For open Ismarus will Bacchus please; 
Tafconms lores the shade of eltr* trees. 



Chap. HI. 
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tinns, though all of the best ami purest style, are yet so compressed 
anil crowded together as 10 leave no vacant spate for the eye to 
rest on, no piane to contrast with the rtUtma and set it off to advan- 
tage; they seem consequently to encumber the edifice, and thus de- 
prive it of the first of architectural beauties, timptirihj. How in- 
ferior in this respect is the monument which we are now contem- 
plating to that of .tiictma. 

The cathedral isa large fabric in the Gothic or rather Sarascnic 
manner, but of ancient materials; it is supported within bylifty co- 
lumns of white marble, forming on each side a double aisle. The 
inward row has only half as many pillars as the outward, a circum- 
stance which, with the arches springing from the pillars, lessens the 
effect of a colonnade in other respects very magnificent. 

Bmerriitum has on the whole a good appearance, contains about 
fifteen thousand inhabitants, and stems to hare passed through the 
vicissitudes uf so many turbulent ages without much glory indeed, 
but with few reverses. The inn is not remarkably good, though 
superior probably to that which harboured Horace and hi" li innK, 
if we may guess from the repast prepared for them, the accident 
that alarmed them, ami tin basic of tin- guests to snatch their por- 
tions from the flames'. 

I need not inform the reader that Sffneeetttum is in Sammum, 
and was considered as one of its principal cities, or that the Sam* 
uiirt were the most warlike people of Italy, the most attached to 
«, and the most devoted to the cause of liberty. Their 
iiliontothe predominant fortune ami -mi us ni Hume 
employed the litems, and called forUiall the skill and all the ener- 
gies of the Fabii and the PapirH, and, with many inii-rveniiig *■- 
rcrses, furnished the materials ol'I'mir-and-lwruly triumphs, raeir 
lanre, prolonged beyond the bounds of prudence and the* 
s of success, at length assumed the leatures of a war ml in- 
vionrm (of cxlermi nation) and lerminateddurina the dictator- 
ship of Sylla in the almost total annihilation uf the Sumnife race. 



WhiltiMMtnnKomkr. .1 lb, *i 
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The army perished in the field, or in confinement at Rome ; the 
survivors were driven into exile, and one of the most populous pro- 
vinces of Italy was almost tamed into a desert. 

On our return we alighted tithe Forche fArpaia and proceeded 
through the valley on foot ; the heat was great, bat a strong invi- 
gorating wind blowing fall in our faces rendered it tolerable. The 
harvest was going on and the fields around were crowded. Among 
Other lively scenes, we particularly noticed a set of ban- est men, amu- 
sing themselves with the notesof a Aagr-ptp*. Mirth and music are the 
passions of the climate and of course did not excite our surprise; but 
we were rather astonished to hear the drone of a bag-pipe in a Cam- 
panian valley, and almost wondered how an Italian echo could re* 
peat a sound so heavy and inharmonious. The road was lined oa 
each side with groves of cherry-trees, and several women and cftul- 
dren were employed in gathering their fruit. Overtaking an old wo- 
man who was carrying a large basket full of cherries on her back, 
one of the party took a handful, and stepping before her, asked her 
how she sold them. She shook her head and smiled ; but on the 
question being repeated, she replied, that God had given enough 
for all, and that we might take as many a* ice pleated finr no- 
thing. She was afterwards with much dilliculty prevailed upon to 
accept a trifle. Shortly after, as we were sitting on the wall of one 
of the orchards, a hearty looking man came up, and observing that 
the day was sultry, begged us to step in and make free with his 
fruit, which he assured us was particularly wholesome and refresh* 
ing. We returned to Naples very well pleased with Samnium and 
its inhabitants. 

0f all the objects that lie within the compass of an excursion from 
Napfes, Pcestum, though the most distant, is perhaps the most ca- 
rious and most interesting. In scenery it yields, not only to Bairn 
and Puteoli, but to every town in the vicinity of the Grater ; bat 
in noble and well preserved monuments of antiquity it surpasses 
*rery city in Italy, her immortal Capital Rome alone excepted. It 
generally supposed that the ruins of Pcestum were for many ages 
unknown evenin the neighbouring country, and at length accident, 
ally discoverrd, some say, by a shepherd, and others, by a young 
painter in the course of a morning's ramble from Capaccio. This 
discovery is said to have been made about the middle of the last 
century. The truth is, that the attention of travellers was 
first directed to them about that period, and that views and 
descriptions were published then for the first time. But they were 
perfectly well known at all .times, not to the peasantry of the im- 
mediate neighbourhood only, and to the fishermen of Salerno who 
passed within view of them almost every day ; but to the bishop and 
the canons of Capaccio, who take their titles from Pastum, and 
may look down upon the ruins of their original residence from 
their windows. That it was not much visited, we know, hot this 
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Hat owing rather to the indifference than to the ignorance of 
the learned, and perhaps a little to the state of the conn* 
ry f ever lawless and unsafe while under the domination of 
absent sovereigns. We are too apt to conclude, that nobody had 
teen what bedid not see, and that what travellers have not recorded 
ms not known to exist ; without reflecting that the ignorance of the 
latter is often the consequence of the little acquaintance which 
many of them have with the language and with the natives of the 
XMintries which they undertake to describe. 

The road to PoBstum leads through Reema, Torre del Greceo, 
Torre del Annonziata, and passing the gates of Pompeii, gives a 
transientglimpse of its solitary streets and lonely theatres, extending 
at the foot of steeps crowned with vines and mulberries. Conti- 
ining our course over the exuberant plains of Pompeii, 

Qua? rigat cqoora Sarntis * , 

ve traversed the town of ScafaU, drove along the banks of the ri~ 
ur, still the Sarno y beautifully shaded with poplars, and entered 
foeera, fbnherly Nuceria, a town of the highest antiquity, but re- 
markable only for its unshaken attachment to the Romans at all 
imes, and lor the sad disasters to which it has been exposed in 
HMequence of that attachment *. Its fidelity to the republic 
luring the second Punic war drew down upon it the vengeance of 
Bannibal, who, after some vain attempts to seduce its inhabitants 
into his party, plundered and destroyed their city. Its adherence 
to the cause of a Roman Pontiff during the great schism roused the 
hry of a still more irritable enemy, Ruggiero, King of Naples, who 
tgain razed hs walls and dispersed its citizens. They, instead of 
dHrilding th etown when the storm was over, as their ancestors 
lad done before, continued to occupy the neighbouring villages, 
lence the appearance of the modem Nocera, which instead of being 
eaelosed within ramparts, spreads in a long line over a considera- 
ble extent of ground, and displays some handsome edifices inter- 
Bungled with rural scenery. It is still a bishopric, and derives 
the additional appellation dei Pagani (of the Pagans), from the 
drcHmstance of Hs having been for some time in possession of the 
Saracens. 

Hot far from Noeerm we entered the movntains, where file 
leene improves in beauty, without losing much either in fertility 
or animation. Various villages, castles, and churches adorn the 
defile, an aqueduct intersects .it, and the town of Cavfi occupies 

1 The plains which Sarmu lares. 
> Lhr. lxiii. i5. 
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the mo6t elevated and picturesque point. Behind this town, the 
mountain Fenestra swells to a considerable elevation ; its steep 
sides are covered to the very summit with one continued forest of 
chestnuts, forming a mass of foliage of the deepest shade and most 
beautiful verdure, and presenting to the eye one of the most re- 
freshing views imaginable during the heats of a Companion 
summer: 

O quis me gelidis sub yallibus Hconi 
Sistat , et iogenti nunorum protegtt umbra ! * 

Firg. Gtorg. ii. 488. 

is a wish that often bursts from the lips of a traveller panting up 
the acclivities of the Apennines under the beams of a meridian 
sun, and looking round with a longing eye for some hospitable 
thicket. In such a sultry hour the sight and the fancy repose 
with delight on the immensity of shade suspended over the defile 
of Cava. 

This town is not ancient, at least not classically so. It seems 
to have been formed gradually, like many considerable towns, not 
on the continent only but in England, by the attraction of a rich 
Benedictine abbey. Its origin is usually dated from the invasion 
of Genseric, and from the- destruction of the neighbouring town of 
Marciana, whose inhabitants took shelter in the mountains, and 
at the persuasion of the abbot settled round the monastery of the 
Trinity, and built Cava. It has several manufactories at present, 
and has an appearance of life^and prosperity. It stands on the 
borders of Picenum, and opens a fine view of Salernum, its bay, 
the opposite coast, the plains around, and the mountains beyond 
Pcestum. The declivity is steep, but the road which runs along 
the edge of the precipice and looks down upon the sea, is well 
guarded by a parapet wall, and excellent all the way. 

As we had set out very early we entered Salerno about noou 
with an intention of proceeding to Pcestum; but the unexpected 
want of horses detained us, and indeed obliged us to stop for the 
night. We had however no reason to regret the delay, as Saler- 
num presents a sufficient number of objects for observation and 
amusement. Its antiquity is acknowledged, though the date of its 
foundation and the names and countries of its founders are equally 
unknown. It became in its turn a Roman colony, but does not 
appear to have risen to any consequence; the mildness of its air 



* lift me high to Uxmus' billy crown. 
Or in the plain* of Tctnpe lay me down; 
Or lead me to some solitary place. 
And oarer my retreat from human race. 

Drjdt*. 
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daring the winter seems to have been its principal distinction *. 
It is supposed to have stood formerly on the hills, and is ranked 
by Pliny among the inland towns of Picenum. But this writer is 
perhaps more eloquent than accurate in his geographical descrip- 
tions, and I doubt whether his authority is a sufficient argument 
to induce us to conclude with Cluverius that Salernum has changed 
its original position. 

Salerno is the see of an archbishop, has an university once ce- 
lebrated for medicine, and various schools and academies. Its 
streets are as usual narrow, and the buildings high ; some few 
seem to deserve notice. The court before the cathedral is sup- 
ported by eight-and-twenty ancient granite columns with Corinthian 
capitals of good workmanship, but apparently not made for the 
columns which they now adorn ; the church itself, though built of 
ancient materials, and decorated with some good pictures, is a 
tasteless edifice. The most remarkable objects in it are the two 
amiones or ancient pulpits, one on each side of the nave before the 
steps of the chancel ; they are both of marble, the largest is co- 
vered with beautiful mosaic, and supported by twelve Corinthian 
pillars of granite. The inn stands almost on the beach, and our 
rooms opened on the bay, which appears beautiful even when com- 
pared to that of Naples. 

The promontory of Surrenlum, which bounds it on the west, 
increases as it projects in boldness and in elevation, presents 
various crags crowned with towns, and terminates in a long lofty 
ridge covered with a forest. In the centre and half way up the 
declivity stands Amalfi, once so famous for its skill in the me- 
dical strt; while the little town of Fitri seems to hang from the 
rock as if ready to fall into a torrent that tumbles through a deep 
dell below. 

On the opposite side of the bay the coast gradually sinks into a 
plain, that extends without interruption to Pmtum, whose grey 
temples are dimly discernible, at the distance of fifteen miles. 
This plain is bounded by a ridge of mountains. In the bosom and 
centre of the bay, at the foot of a fine ridge of well cultivated hills, 
stands Salernum, equally well situated for beauty and commerce, 
if tbe neighbourhood of such a vast mart as Naples did not attract 
2nd absorb all the' commerce of this coast. There is a mole to 
cover the harbour and to protect the shipping from the south wind, 
*Wch sometimes raises a considerable swell. During the after- 
noon some of the party took a boat and rowed about the bay, 
*foch in the creeks and windings of tbe western coast furnishes 
%cts for many delightful excursions. Such are the Capo d'A- 
*•# (the Cape of Amelfi), the Punia di Cone a (Shell Point), 
^above all, the Syrenwce islands, once the abode of the Syrens, 

Hortt.lib.Lep. i5. 
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famed in ancient story, and proverbial in modern languages. 
They are three in number, about eleven miles from Salerno, and 
four from the point of the promontory of Minerva (now of 5t*r- 
rentum} but one only from the nearest laud. They are now 
called GalUj perhaps with a traditional allusion to the form of the 
Syrens, and are still, as described by Virgil, barren rocks, without 
other inhabitants than sea fowls, and other sounds than the mur- 
murs of the waves echoing amid the crags and the caverns. 

Jamque adeo scopulos Siren um advecta subibat , 
Difficiles quondam multorumque ossibus albos; 
Turn rauca assiduo looge sale saxa sooabaot x . 

M.t. v. $64. 

It seems singular that Virgil, while he alludes to Homer's ac- 
count of these islands, instead of adopting, and as usual improving 
the instructive fiction of the Greek poet, should upon this occasion 
in particular have abandoned him, and in order to avoid the ap- 
pearance of imitation, fallen into a poetical anachronism. Such 
at least a direct contradiction to Homer, the great oracle of mytho- 
logical chronology, must be deemed. Thus, while he admits the 
fable itself, he represents these islands as deserted at the very 
time, or rather before the time, when according to Homer, they 
were the residence of the Syrens. iEneas passed them before 
Ulysses, and if the Syrens had forsaken them at that period, we see 
no reason why they should return to them at a later. The truth 
seems to be, that Virgil inadvertently describes them as a geogra- 
pher ; Homer paints them as a poet ; but why should the former 
in this single instance descend from the regions of poetry, and by 
an incongruous mixture of reality, banish one of the most moral 
and amusing illusions of fable ? 

A temple of the Syrens is supposed to have stood upon the op- 
posite shore ; the precise spot has hitherto been unexplored. Far- 
ther on, and on the most advanced point of the Surrentine promon- 
tory rose the temple of Minerva, supposed to be founded by Ulysses, 
an object so conspicuous as to have given its name to the promon- 
tory itself in ancient times. 



e veriice Surrentino 

Tyrrheoi speculalrix virgo profundi a . 



Statius Syl. lib. t. 3. 



• Glides by the Syrens' cliffs, a shelfy coast. 
Long infamoas for ships and sailors lost. 
And white with bones : lh' impetuous ocean roars. 
And rocks rebellow from the sounding shores. 



1 11m martial virgin from Sorrentum's cliffs 
Looks o'er the Toscan main. 
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road beyond Sahmo intersects a rich plain , bordered on 
;ht by the sea, on tbe left by line hills, which, as they wind 
present on their sides and amid their breaks, a perpetual 
ision of varying landscapes. 

nt six miles from Salerno we went through the little town of 
za, supposed to be the ancient Picentia. About six miles 
r, during which se had Mount Alhurwu* rising full before 
\ came to Evoli (Eburt) then turning to the right we entered 
plain wild and uncultivated, but neither naked nor barren. 

herds of buffaloes, that fed on the heath and wandered 
(b the thickets, seemed to be its only inhabitants. The royal 
, called Di Persano, covers a considerable part of this soli- 
iftd gives employment Id two hundred gamekeepers, who not 
pwrd the game but serve to escort travellers over these 
>, almost as much infested by banditti at present as was the 
%aria Pinu* (the Galliuarian pine- forest) in ancient times- 
had now reached the Silaru (Silaro and SeU) whose banks 
ordered by fertile fields and shaded by groves and thickets, 
iver forms the boundary of Picenum and Lucania; it re- 
tire Calore in tbe forest of Persano, and higher up the 7a- 
, which, with the addition of other lesser streams, make a 
erable river. Mount Alhurmu inseparably united with the 
r, in Virgil's beautiful lines, and consequently in the mind of 
classical traveller, rises in distant perspective, and adds to 
and the consequence of the stream by the magnitude of 
and by the ruggedness of his towering brow. Forests of 
rave on the sides* of the mountain, and fringe tbe margin of 
rer; while herds innumerable wander through their recesses, 
iliven tbe silence of the scene by perpetual lowiugs '. 



i resemblance may be carried still farther, as the same insect, if we may credit 
ration of a most accurate and indefatigable traveller, Cluvertns, confirmed 
ftifcority of some Italian authors, still continues to iufesl the same forest, and to 
ad disperse the cattle over the whole mountain sad bordering plains. I cannot 
ir Ike fact upon my own observation or inquiries. The rirciinutauce is trivial 
bat it is classical because connected with (ha scenery of the foUowinf 
d lines, that is, the scenery which now surrouuds us. 



Bat Iww Start circa iticsbatsra* ▼iraotra 
Piunanu Alburnum voliUns, cui somen Asilo 
Romanom *»t, crttron Grali vrrtrre vocaotra ; 
liMT eeerba mum ; quo tola aaUrrita aylvfe 
Diffugiont armenta ; fori I mugitibus arthrr, 
Conauaas, sylvxqne etsirci ripaTanagri. 

Gfrf. iii. 146— 1 Si. 



About th' Alburn ian groves, wilbbolty gi 
Of winged insects mighty •warm* arr tern 1 
Tim Hying plague, to mark its quality, 
(Bfttrostbe Grcciansxall; Asylos, wcj 
A Sere*. lood bmring breed : tbeir ettnga draw Mood 
And drive tbe cattle gadding through the wood. 
Seii'd with nnnsual pains, they load I y cry; 
Tanagras hastens thence, and leaves hi* channel dry. 
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As the country sliTl continues flat and covered with thickets, the 
traveller scarce discovers Pmstum till he enters its walls. We 
drove to the bishop's palace, not through crowded streets and pom- 
pous squares, but over a smooth turf, in the midst of bushes a,nd 
brambles, with a solitary tree waying here and there over the waste. 
The unusual forms of three temples rising insulated and unfrequent- 
ed, in the middle of such a wilderness, immediately engrossed our 
attention. We alighted, and hastened to the majestic piles ; then 
wandered about them till the fall of night obliged us to repair to our 
mansion. The good bishop had been so obliging as to send one of 
his chaplains to meet us, and provide every thing requisite for oar 
comfortable accommodation, a commission which that gentleman 
performed with great punctuality and politeness. 

Obscurity hangs over, not the origin only, but the general history 
of the city, though it has left such magnificent monuments of its 
existence. The mere outlines have been sketched perhaps with 
accuracy ; the details are probably obliterated for ever. Accord- 
ing to the learned Mazzochi, Pcestum was founded by a colony of 
Dorenses or Dorians, from Dora, a city of Phenicia, the parent of 
that race and name whether established in Greece or in Italy. It 
was first called Posetan or Postan, which in Phenician signifies 
Neptune , to whom it was dedicated. It was afterwards invaded 
and its primitive inhabitants expelled by the Sybarites. This event 
is supposed to have taken place about five hundred years before 
the Christian era. Under its new masters Peestum assumed the 
Greek appellation Posidonia, of the same import as its Phenician 
name , because a place of great opulence and magnitude, and is 
supposed by Mazzochi to have extended from the present ruin 
southward to the hill on which stands the little town still called 
from its ancient destination Agropoli. The Lucanians afterwards 
expelled the Sybarites , and checked the prosperity of Posidonia, 
which was in its turn deserted, and left to moulder away impercep- 
tibly ; vestiges of it are still visible all over the plain of Spinazzo 
or Saraeitio. The original city then recovered its first name, and 
not long after was taken, and at length colonized by the Romans *. 

From this period Pactum is mentioned almost solely by the 
poets, who, from Virgil to Claudian, seem all to expatiate with de- 
light amid its gardens, and grace their composition with the bloom, 
the sweetness, and the fertility of its roses. But unfortunately the 
flowery retreats, 

Victim rosaria Paesti 3 t 



seem to have had few charms in the eyes of the Saracens, and, 

1 u. c. 480. 

3 Th' eternal sweets of Pactum's rosy bow'rs 
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if possible , still fewer in those of the Normans , who , each in 
their turn, plundered Pcettum, and at length compelled its 
remaining inhabitants to abandon their ancient seat, and to take 
shelter in the mountains. To them Capaceio , Veccio, and Novo 
ire supposed to owe their origin ; both these towns are situate on 
ike hills ; the latter is the residence of the bishop and chapter of 

It will naturally be asked to which of the nations that were suc- 
cessively in possession of Pmttwn , the edifices which still subsist 
ire to be ascribed : not to the Romans , who never seem to have 
adopted the genuine Doric style ; the Sybarites are said to have oc- 
cupied the neighbouring plain ; the Dorians therefore appear to have 
the fairest claim to these majestic and everlasting monuments. 
Bui at what period were they erected ? To judge from their form we 
nasi conclude that they are the oldest specimens of Grecian ar- 
chitecture now in existence. In beholding them and comtemplating 
their solidity bordering upon heaviness , we are templed to con- 
sider them as an intermediate link, between the Egyptian and 
Grecian manner, and the first attempt to pass from the immense 
■itnn of the former to the graceful proportions of the latter. In fact 
Ihe temples otPmstum, Agrigentum, and Athens, seem instances 
rf the commencement, the improvement, and the perfection of the 
Doric order. 

The first temple that presents itself to the traveller from Naples 
is the smallest; it consists of six pillars at each end, and thirteen 
at each side, counting the. angular pillars in both directions. The 
architrave is entire , as is the pediment at the west end, excepting 
the corner stones and triglyphs, which are fallen, and the first cor- 
nice (that immediately over the frieze) which is worn away. At 
ihe east end , the middle of the pediment with much of the frieze 
ind cornice remains ; the north-east corner is likely to fall in a very 
short time. The eella occupied more than one-third of the length, 
ind had a portico of two rows of columns, the shafts and capitals 
if which, now overgrown with grass and weeds , encumber the 
lavement and almost fill the area of the temple. 

The second temple has six columns at each end, and fourteen on 
each side, including those of the angles ; the whole entablature and 
pediments are entire. A double row of columns adorned the in- 
terior of the eella, and supported each another row of small pillars ; 
the uppermost is separated from the lower by an architrave only, 
without frieze or cornice. Of the latter, seven remain standing on 
each side ; of the former, five on one side and three on the other. 
This double story , which seems intended merely to support the 
roof, rises only a few feet higher than the external cornice, and on 
the whole produces no good effect from the great disproportion 
between the under and upper columns. The eella bad two en- 
trances, one at each end, with a portico formed of two pillars and 
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two afita 1 . The whole of the foundation and part of the wall of this 
cella still remain ; under it was a vault. One of the columns with 
its capital at the west end has been struck with lightning, and shat- 
tered so as to threaten ruin if not speedily repaired; its foil will be 
an irreparable loss , and disfigure one of the most perfect mown 
ments now in existence. It might indeed be restored to its ori- 
ginal form with little expense and labour, as the stones that have 
fallen remain in heaps within its enclosure. 

The third edifice is the largest ; it has nine pillars at the ends and 
eighteen on the sides, including the angular columns as before. In 
size is not \i& only distinction ; a row of pillars, extending from tte 
middle pillar at one end to the middle pillar at the other, divides it 
into two equal parts, and is considered as a proof that it was not a 
temple. Its destination has not been ascertained ; some suppose it 
to have been a Curia, others a Basilica , and others a mere market 
or exchange. In the centre there seems to have been an aperture 
in the pavement , leading, it is said, to vaults and passages imder 
ground ; there is indeed at some distance a simitar aperture, like 
the mouth of a well, which, as our guides informed us, had beet 
examined, and was probably intended to give air and light to a long 
and intricate subterranean gallery , which extended to the sea on 
one side, and on the other communicated with the temples. 

Such are the peculiar features of each of these edifices. In com- 
mon to all it may be observed, that they are raised upon substruc- 
tions * forming three gradations (for they cannot be termed steps, 
as they are much too high for the purpose) intended solely to give 
due elevation and relievo to the superstructure; that the columns 
in all rise without bases from the uppermost of these degrees; that 
these columns are all fluted , between four and five diameters in 
height, and taper as they ascend , about one-fourth ; that the ca- 
pitals are all very flat and prominent; that the intercolmaniation is 
a little more than one diameter; that the order and ornaments are 
in all the same ; and the pediment in all very low ; in fine , that 
they are all built of a porous stone, of a light or rather yellow grey, 
and in many places perforated and worn away. 

In the open space between the first and second temple, were 
two other large edifices, built of the same sort of stone, and nearly 
of the same size. Their substructions still remain encumbered 
with the fragments of the columns and of the entablature, and so 
overgrown with brambles, nettles, and weeds, as scarcely to admit 

1 Jambs, or square pillars, placed oo each side the door. 

3 These substructions are observable in all the Dmic temples of Italy and of Si* 
oTt, and seem esseub'al to give a corresponding support ta well as relievo to the mas- 
sive forms of that order. Ordinary steps seem to sink under the weight, and are 
quite lost in the cumbrous majesty of the Doric column. I need not observe that the 
second temple Is the most beautiful of the three, and the nearest to the proportions 
of m« tamptai of A giiga a Uum . 
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a Mir inspection. It is a pity that neither the government of 
Naples, nor the proprietor of Passtum, has public spirit enough to 
remove the rubbish that buries the monuments of this city, and 
restore to their primitive beauty edifices which , as long as they 
exist, can never fail to attract travellers, and not only redound to 
the glory , but contribute very materially to the interests of the 
country*. 

All the temples which I have mentioned stand in a line, and bor- 
der a street that ran from gate to gate, and divided the town into 
two parts nearly equal. A hollow space scooped out in a semi- 
circular fbrni seems to be the traces of a theatre , and as it lies in 
front of the temples gives reason to suppose , that other public 
buildings might have ornamented the same side and made it to cor- 
respond in grandeur with that opposite ; in which case few cities 
could iiave surpassed Pmtum in splendid appearance. The walls 
of the town remaiu in all the circumference, five at least, and in 
some places twelve feet high ; they are formed of solid blocks of 
stone, with towers at intervals ; the archway of one gate only stands 
entire. Considering the materials and the extent of this rampart, 
which encloses a space of nearly four miles round, wilh the many 
towers that rose at intervals , and its elevation of more than forty 
feet, we must acknowledge that it was on the whole a work of great 
strengh and magnificence. 

Within these walls that once encircled a populous and splendid 
city, now rise one cottage, two farm-houses, a villa, and a chucrb. 
The remaining space is covered with thick matted grass, overgrown 
with brambles spreading over the ruins, or buried under yellow un- 
dulating corn. A few rose bushes, the remnants of biferi rosaria 
Parti; flourish neglected here and there, and still blossom twice a 
year, in May and in December, as if to support their ancient fame, 
and justify the descriptions of the poets. The roses are remarkable 
for their fragrance. Amid these objects, and scenes rural and or- 
dinary, rise the three temples like the mausoleums of the ruined 
city, dark, silent, and majestic. 

It was now dusk, and on our entrance into the bishop's villa, we 



• Hie Paratan roses, and their double spring. 

Tbgfl, Georg. if. Virgil and Ovid just mention the Pctstan rose*— -Propertias in- 
fttaet then as an instance of mortality— Ciaudian employs tbem to grace a com- 
tmwwtary comparison. Ausonius alone presents them in all their beauty and 

VSdi Prnstano gaudere rosaria coltu 
Esorieote noro roscida Lucifero. 

■The ittf bow'rs that Pactum's rale adorn 
1 saw, all g Ust'ainf with the pearl* or mom. 
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found a plentiful repast, and excellent wines waiting our arrival. 
Our beds and rooms were all good , and every thing calculated to 
make our visit to Pactum as agreeable in its accompaniments as 
it was interesting in its object. The night was bright, the weather 
warm, but airy, a gale sweet and refreshing blew from the neigh- 
bouring hills of A gropoli and Callimara; no sound was heard but 
the regular murmurs of the neighbouring sea. The temples, sil- 
vered over by the light of the moon, rose full before me, and fixed 
my eyes till sleep closed them. In the morning, the first object 
that presented itself was still the temples, now blazing in the full 
beams of the sun ; beyond them the sea glittering as far as sight 
could reach, and the hills and mountains round, all lighted up with 
brightness. We passed some hours in revisiting the ruins , and 
contemplating the surrounding scenery. 

Pactum stands in a fertile plain , bounded on the west by the 
Tyrrhene Sea, and about a mile distant on the south by fine hills, 
in the midst of which Agropoli sits embosomed ; on the north , by 
the bay of Salerno, and its rugged border; while to the east the 
country swells into two mountains, which still retain their ancient 
names Callimara and Cantena 1 ; and behind them towers Mont 
Alburnus itself with its pointed summits. A stream called the 
Solofone (which probably may be its ancient appellation) flows un- 
der the walls, and by spreading its waters over its low borders, and 
thus producing pools that corrupt in hot weather, continues, as in 
ancient times 3 , to infect the air, and render Pastum a dangerous 
residence in summer. As the heats were increasing, and the sea- 
son oi malaria approached, we did not deem it prudent to prolong 
our excursion ; and we left Passtum without accomplishing the 
whole of our object, which was to examine the ruins otPosidama, 
visit the island of Licosa (the ancient Leucosia, which, like Na- 
ples, takes its name from a Syren) and the Cape Palinurus; to 
explore the recesses of Alburnus, and to wander over the vale of 
Diano watered by the classic Tanagro. 

The ruins otPosidonia which, as I have already mentioned, cover 
the plain that extends from Pcestum to Agropoli, cannot but ex- 
hibit, if duly examined, some monument of the opulence and the 
refinement of its founders, the luxurious Sybarites. These people, 
when enslaved by the Lucanians, and afterwards subjected to the 
Romans, still retained a fond attachment to the name and to the 
manners of Greece, and are said to have displayed their partiality 
to their mother country in a manner that evinces both their taste 
and their feeling. Being compelled, by the will of the conquerors 
or by other circumstances, to adopt a foreign language and foreign 

1 These hills and the;neighbouring plain were the theatre of some bloody skirmishes 
between the Roman armies and the bands of Spartacus, 
a Strabo, lib. v. 
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manners, which Aristoxenus, who relates the anecdote, empha- 
tically calls, being barbarized, they were accustomed to assemble 
annually, on one of the great festivals of Greece, in order to revive 
the memory of their Grecian origin , to speak their primitive lan- 
guage, and to deplore with tears and lamentations their sad degra- 
dation ". It would be a peculiar pleasure to discover some monu- 
ment of a people of so much sensibility , and of such persevering 
patriotism. Beyond the ruins, and separated from them by a little 
stream now called Pastena, rises the hill of the Agropolis , where 
some vestige must surely remain, and might be discovered by dili- 
gent researches 1 . 
"We returned by the same road, and regretted as we passed over 

* As the passage alluded to is very beautiful, and al the same time uncommon, I 
insert it 

AicWtp 'Aftarogfvoe iv tci; Smuixroi?, 'Ouoigv, yr,a\ y 7rcicup.iv n&<ni£(imaTai;, tcT; 
h tw lYipfflavucM x&iro xaraxouoiv, wq ouvtSu, Tfli pj'v i\ OLoyfis £xXr,otv ouaiv, &c€t- 
Gs?€ap«a6» v Itoppwcici) Tauaiot; ftfovcat, xat niv tu cpcovr.v u.jrra€i6Xr,x&vai, t<x re 
loask tmv Imrno^tufMtTwv, dfyiw t* puxv Ttva awrcu; twv icprwv twv '£XXwraa>v tfrt xat 
wv, w$ auvtovrtg dwapuuniaxcvTai raw ap^atuv tWtvuv ovo^xtov ti xat vcpiuuv, dwc- 
Xcoupofxtvoi £i wpo; aXXi-X&u;, xat avo^axptaavrc;, a77tpxcvTai. Ouru £g cuv, ^r.at, xat 
TftuV, fcnifa xat to" War pa tx€i€a?€ap<i>7ai, xat t; {xi*;aXr ( v <5\acp8opav irpocXioXudiv Vi 
csvtapoc cnrrr, p&jcuro, xo6' aurcu; •ytvo'p.tvct oXryot otvap.tav7Kncop.68a, oix {v r} p.ou- 
atxr,. Tout* piv 6 'Aotorogtvoc. 

Alhcnaus, lib. xiv. cap. 31. apud Mazzochi. 

Wherefore Aristoxenus, in his Convivial Miscellanies, says, " We resemble the 
" Powdonlans, who dwell in the bay of Tuscany, and whose fate it was, having been 
41 originally Greeks, to be barbarized, becoming Tuscans or Romans, and to change 
" their language and the rest of their institutions. Nevertheless they still keep one 
f of the Grecian festivals, at which having assembled, and commemorated their an- 
" dent names and customs, they indulge in mutual condolence, and depart with 
** tears. So it is with us also, " says he ; " since our theatres have become barbarized 
and the public music been greatly corrupted, a few of us meet together to com- 
44 memorate what music formerly was. " So far Aristoxenus. 

i 

3 The reader will observe, that I have confined myself to the general measures and 
appearances of the temples, in conformity to the plan of this tour; for details he may 
be referred to the work of Mr. Wilkins, the minute accuracy of whose measurements 
and delineations he may depend upon. This gentleman, in conjunction with other 
travellers, supposes the pillars of Potstum to be covered with a sort of plaster or 
tUKco, which by its long duration seems to have acquired the hardness, consistency; 
«ad certain! j has the appearance of the stone which I mentioned. 

As the plains that extend for some way on each side of the Silarus are very thinly 
«hihitcd, and at the same time covered, in many places with woods and thickets, 
°*y are become the resort of banditti and outlaws. One of these miscreants was 
ptKtted to us by the clergyman who had been commissioned by the bishop to re- 
cove os, and was recommended aa an object of charity. Upon inquiring into his 
aM i we discovered that he had shot his wife, because she had shown a partiality for 
Strangers (the French) and had threatened kirn, as he said, with poisou. To 
avoid the pursuit of justice, he had run away from his home, and become a wanderer 

ii. k 
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the plain , that we had not sent a boat before us to take us back 
along the coast, and thus afford us an opportunity of examining the 
ihore, and exploring the site of the temple of Juno Argiva , that 
Stood at the mouth of the SUaru,- according to Strabo, on the Ln» 
canian bank ; according to Pliny, on that of Picenum. As the for- 
mer is the most circumstantial and less declamatory of the two, 
his authority seems preferable. This temple was of high antiquity, 
and attributed even to Jason, and as it was of great celebrity it may 
possibly have left some traces of its existence. On our way we 
observed several objects connected with antiquity, or mentioned 
by ancient writers , which we had passed unnoticed, or not parti- 
cularized before. Thus in descending from the mountains of La 
Cava, we had on our left the Monte Lattario, so called both in 
ancient and modern times from its excellent milk, which was no- 
ticed and recommended by Galen. 

The Samo, though not unhonoured by the ancients, has yet 
been celebrated with more complacency by the modem poets. 
Sannazarius, whom ihave before mentioned with due applause, 
frequently alludes to it , and on one occasion describes the river 
and the scenery that borders its banks with much truth and beauty. 

Yitabant sstus qua pinguia culta vadosus 
Irrigat et placido cursu petit sequora Sarnus, 
Grata quies nemorum manantibus undique wis 
Et Zephyris densas inter crepiiantibus alnos x . 

These fertile plains have often been stained with hostile blood, 
and once witnessed the defeat and death of a Gothic monarch. 
Narses was the Roman general ; Teia the barbarian chief. 

Stab ice, now Castellamare di Stabia, had in Pliny's time dis- 
appeared as a town , and given place to a villa*. It is now once 

in the forests, and amid the ruins of the plain of Pa stum. Oar refusal was accom- 
panied with an observation, that he was an object of justice, not of charity. He 
stalked away in sullen disappointment His figure was that of an assassin ; tall, bony, 
and lank, with black hair and thick eyebrows, a dark complexion and glaring eyes. He 
was armed with a gun and pistols; and was on the whole an object Tery nnwefcor 
to the eve in such a solitude. 

It may not perhaps be useless to observe, that there are four mineral springs near 
Psestum, said to be of considerable efficacy in different complaints : from these spriafS 
flow as many little streamlet*, which form tbe/iume salso (the salt river), which mil 
into the Solo/ant close to the walls of the city. 

1 They shann'd the heat, where through the coltur'd plfcftft 
Mild Sartras g«*ntly journeys to the main. 
How sweet the groves! where whisp'ring Zephyrs blow 
Through taw thick leaves, and monn'ring streamlets flow* 

* It was destroyed by Sylla, and ne«jar seems as have reriTed. 

Qnoi Banc in rfllam stilt. 

Pfi*. if«C Hist. lib. ill. ««n. S. 

it has now dwindled into a rill*, 
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more a populous town, and surrounded with rural retreats. At the 
tery gates of Naples, under the Ponte de la Maddalena flows the 
aMafAiff, with ail the honours of its ancient name, but too incon* 
dttenMe a rill to be represented by Silius , as a characteristic fea- 
tve of Naples. 

DoeUqoe Parthenope> Sebethide rotcida nympha «. 

We continued our route without stopping at Salerno, and arrived 
at Naples on the same day, but very late. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Befm of the King to Naples— Rejoicing* — Ornamental Buildings— Court— Cha- 
racter of that Monarch-— of the Qnfrnn — fllnminationt I.mimni Charactei of 
the Neapolitan*— Ectorn to Room. 

Ws had now made all the excursions which are usually pointed 
oat to travellers , or rather, all which the time of our arrival and 
the advanced season would permit us to make with convenience f 
and perhaps safety. Our curiosity however was far from being 
abated. The south of Italy, Apulia, BrutHum , and Calabria, 
which still retain the forest wildness that attracted the Romans, 
when they were sated with the softer beauties of Latium and of 
Campania*^ now lay before us, and presented so many interesting 
objects, that it was impossible not to feel a most ardent desire to 
continue our excursions. The lake AmtanctuM was within our 
reach; not much farther, on the b^pksof the Aufidm, Mount 
Fuhur rises ; numberless lakes expartd , forests spread , and cities 
iourish in the windings of the Apennines, as they stretch their ra- 
tifications over the southern provinces, which have never yet been 
visited by travellers, and scarcely noticed by geographers. In 
these unexplored haunts what a harvest awaits some future travel- 
ler I how much of the languages, manners, names, and perhaps 
eves buildings of ancient Italy may be hereafter discovered ! Some 
Tillages are known still to retain the Greek language, and are even 
said to speak it with more purity than the modern Greeks them- 
sehres ; a proof that they have not been much visited by the succes- 
sive invaders that have overrun the more open and frequented 
parts, and a presumptive argument that their manners and blood 
fttf have hitherto been but little adulterated. 

• PiittMpt, far Uftntef Cm'd, refrnk'd 
BfthtfairoyaffcoftMlStfcrthM 1 
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But it was vain to long after new excursions ; circumstances 
strong jenough to control our classical projects called us home- 
wards, and obliged us to abridge our stay at Naples. Being thus 
under the necessity of departing , we wished to be at Rome for the 
festival of St. Peter, in order to see the illumination of the dome, 
one of the grandest ideas of Michael Angelo, and supposed to be 
the finest exhibition of the kind in the world. But the return of the 
Neapolitan court from Palermo , hnd the festivities and rejoicings 
which were to accompany that event, induced the party to remain 
a week longer at Naples. This determination has since been a 
subject of regret, and with reason. Kings and courts are objects 
neither uncommon nor very curious; illuminations and balls are 
ordinary amusements. But the mausoleum of Adrian turned into 
a volcano , and the dome of the Vatican enveloped with fire , are 
spectacles sublime and wonderful, exhibited at Rome alone, and 
seldom beheld more than once by an ultramontane. These how- 
ever we did resign, and the court of Naples we have seen. 
v Preparations had been making for the reception of the royal fa- 
mily for some time, and temples and triumphal arches , superb 
porticos and splendid theatres, all on the ancient model, had been 
erected in the widest streets and the most frequented squares. Op- 
posite the palace stood a Corinthian, and on the road to Portici, an 
Ionic temple; on the Largo del Castello a theatre, which, with 
a Doric colonnade and some imitations of the Pcestdn ruins, formed 
the principal of these temporary edifices. Their proportions, style, 
and decorations were in general in very good taste, and gave them 
an air of antique grandeur admirably adapted to the name, the 
history, and the scenery of the place. Every reader must have ob- 
served, that in theatrical decorations artists have a great facility in 
catching the manner of the ancients, and copying the simple and 
beautiful; while in solid and permanent fabrics they almost in- 
variably lose sight of these qualities, and give us whim and deform- 
ity in their place. The truth seems to be, that in trivial and oc- 
casional works they content themselves with a display of knowledge 
only ; while in grand and lasting undertakings, they aspire to the 
higher praise of genius and of invention, and scorning to imitate, 
they endeavour to surpass their masters. In vain ! failure has hi- 
therto been their invariable fate. 

The inscriptions on these ornamental buildings by no means 
corresponded with their appearance ; long, strained, and inflated, 
they betrayed either the barrenness of the subject or the dulness of 
the writer. 

On the twenty-seventh of June (Sunday), early in the morning, 
the King's ships appeared off Caprece accompanied by the Medusa 
(Captain Gore) and a few English sloops. About ten the royal 
family landed at Portici, and between five and six the King set out 
on horseback to make his public entry into Naples. The niul- 
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titudes that crowded the road, and their frantic demonstrations of 
joy, impeded the procession, so that it was nearly sunset before it 
entered the palace , when he immediately hastened to the chapel, 
and attended at the Te Deum. Thence he proceeded to the hall 
of audience, where a numerous and brilliant assembly, composed 
of all the nobility of the country, and of all the foreign ministers, 
were waiting to receive him. On his entrance the ladies rushed 
forward, and kissing his hands with tears and exclamations of joy, 
prevented him for some time from advancing. The King received 
these effusions of loyalty and personal attachment, not with kind- 
ness only, but with emotion , and returned them with many affec- 
tionate expressions and inquiries. 

As he passed towards the upper end of the hall, he spoke to his 
old courtiers with great affability, and taking bis usual place in the 
circle instantly addressed himself, with visible satisfaction, to Mr. 
Drummond, the English Minister; asked him several questions 
with that rapidity of utterance which great joy occasions, and with- 
out waiting to hear the names of the persons presented, exclaimed, 
politely at the same time directing his looks to each person — They 
are English , and of course my friends; I am very glad to see 
them all, and bid them welcome to Naples. After some conver- 
sation, perceiving the French Minister , who stood close by him, 
visibly mortified at such a marked preference, he seemed to re- 
collect himself, and turning to him, asked the usual questions, with 
common politeness. About half-past nine his Majesty retired. 

Ferdinand IV. is now in the fifty-first year of his age ; in his per- 
son he is tail and straight, rather thin than corpulent ; his face is 
ren* long, his hair and eyebrows white, and his countenance on the 
whole far from comely ; but it is lighted up by an expression of 
good nature and benignity that pleases more and lasts longer than 
symmetry of features. His manners are easy, his conversation 
affable, and his whole deportment that of a thorough gentleman. 
With regard to mental endowments, nature seems to have placed 
him on a level with the great majority of mankind, that is, in a state 
of mediocrity and without either defect or excellency, a state the 
best adapted to sovereigu power, because least likely to abuse it. 
If one degree below it, a monarch becomes the tool of every de- 
signing knave near his person , whether valet or minister; if only 
one degree above it, he becomes restless and unintentionally mis- 
chievous, like the Emperor Joseph ; and if cursed with genius, he 
tomes out like Frederick, a conqueror and a despot. But the good 
sense which Ferdinand derived from nature , required the advan- 
tages of cultivation to develop and to direct it ; and of these advan- 
tages he was unfortunately deprived , in part perhaps by the early 
absence of bis father, and in part by the negligence or by the de- 
sign, first of his tutors, and afterwards of his courtiers. Being 
ntoed to the throne in the eiglKh year of his age, and shortly afke*> 
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left by his father under the direction of a regency, he cannot be 
supposed to be inclined , nor they capable of compelling him, to 
application. The result has been, as usual, a great propensity to 
active exercises, and an aversion to studious pursuits. The igno- 
rance which follows from these habits is such as to extend to ar- 
ticles known among us to every person above daily labour , and 
it not unfrequenlly shows itself in conversation, and betrays his 
Mqjesty into mistakes that sometimes startle even well-trained 
courtiers. Thus mention being accidentally made in his presence 
of the great power of the Turks some centuries ago, he observed 
that it was no wonder, as all the world were Turks before the birth 
of our Saviour. Upon another occasion , when the cruel execu- 
tion of Louis XVI., then recent, happening to be the subject of con- 
versation , one of the courtiers remarked , that it was the second 
crime of the kind that stained the annals of modern Europe : the 
King asked with surprise, where such a deed had been perpetrated 
before; the courtier replying in England, Ferdinand asked with a 
look of disbelief, what King of England was ever put' to death by his 
people? the other of course answering Charles I., his majesty ex- 
claimed, with some degree of warmth and indignation — No, Sir* 
it is impossible, you are misinformed; the English are too loyal 
and brave a people to be guilty of such an atrocious crime. He 
added : depend upon cV, Sir, it is a mere tale trumped up by the 
jacobins at Paris to excuse their own guilt by the example of*o 
great a nation; it may do very well to deceive their own people, 
hut will not, I hope, dupe us! On this occasion my readers may 
be disposed to excuse the King's incredulity, which, however great 
the ignorance it supposes, arose from a generous attachment to the 
glory and credit of his allies. 

The following anecdote may, in some degree, palliate the lament- 
able defect of which I am speaking, by showing that it is to be as- 
cribed rather to the arts of others than to any natural indifference 
or levity in the monarch himself. A French Minister, being secretly 
commissioned by his court, in a very early period of the King's 
reign, to call his attention, if possible, to serious and becoming oc- 
cupations, took an opportunity of enlarging upon the pleasures of 
reading in his presence, and did it with so much effect, that the 
young King some days after told him that he was determined to try 
the experiment, and asked him what book he would recommend 
as at once both useful and amusing. The minister ventured to 
mention the life of Henry IV. as a work well calculated for the pur- 
pose, and begged leave to present it to his Majesty. A month 
passed, during which the minister was waiting with impatience for 
the result, and expecting at every levee to hear the royal opinion 
of the book he had recommended. In vain ; the book and subject 
seemed utterly forgotten. At length.heing admitted into his Ma- 
jesty's apartment, he saw the life of^bury lying on the table, and 
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fixed his eye upon it, which the King perceiving, said with a smile 
—There is your book untouched ; they dotit with me to read, 
so I have given it up. 

So Cur the royal mind appears to disadvantage ; we will now place 
it ib a more favourable light, and point out some features that never 
fail to delight even in the absence of intellectual accomplishments. 
Tboagh nursed in the bosom of majesty, and almost cradled in the 
throne, of course flattered and idolized, that is hardened against 
every feeling but that of self- interest, he is yet reported to have 
shown upon all occasions a tender and compassionate disposition. 
The following instance would do credit to the feelings of a private 
citizen, and when it is considered how seldom public distress pene- 
trates the palace, and is felt within the circle of royally, must be 
acknowledged to be doubly honourable and praise-worthy in a 
prince. 

In the year 1764, when a great scarcity prevailed at Naples, and 
the misery among the lower classes was extreme, some of the cour- 
tiers agreed together to give a ball and supper at Posifypo. The 
king heard of this ill-timed project of amusement, and though then 
in his thirteenth year only, observed, with some ill humour, that par* 
ties of pleasure were unseasonable in such circumstances, and that 
it would be more becoming those who were engaged in it to share 
than to insult public distress. The hint was of course taken, and 
the arrangement given up. I T pon another occasion, while almost 
a child, he is said to have been prevailed upon by one of his atten- 
dants to beg the Council of Regency to set a certain criminal at li- 
berty : the Council very properly rejected the King's request: upon 
which he went to his apartment, and with a sort of boyish resent- 
ment threw open a cage of canary birds, saying — At Ivaxt I will 
§ive liberty to these prisoners, since I cannot free any others. 
One instance more ( think myself obliged in justice to mention. 
One day, shooting, an amusement of which Ferdinand is passion- 
ately fond, happening to be the subject of conversation at court, 
the King expressed a dislike to double-barrelled guns, because the 
attendants were exposed to some danger from the unexpected dis- 
charge of one of the barrels; when a German Prince, not very re- 
markable for the humane treatment of his subjects, observed, that, 
after all. the persons so exposed were only game-keepers and ser- 
vants. The King s countenance instantly reddened ; and he replied 
with a warmth very unusual to him — Sir, I would sooner break 
alt my guns, and renounce shooting for ener, than hurt the little 
finger of the lowest human being on the face of the earth . These 
■stances of benevolence, strengthened and developed by an affabi- 
Ity and good humour that seemed to increase as he advanced in 
Hfe, added considerably to the partiality and attachment, which the 
KeapoUtans had conceived for him, from the circumstance of his 
hdag destined to remain with them, to govern them in person, and 
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to deliver them from all the evils of delegated authority. This po- 
pularity, though founded first rather upon the hopes and wishes 
than the experience of the people, he has had the good fortune ne- 
ver to forfeit ; and after a reign of more than forty years, the latter 
part of which has been marked by reverses and disasters, he still 
continues to enjoy the affection of his subjects. 

The queen is an archduchess of the imperial family, sister to the 
late Queen of France, and to the archduchess Christina, who once 
governed the Low Countries. In countenance and manner she re- 
sembles the latter ;• in spirit I believe the former, and has always 
been supposed to have a very considerable share in the manage- 
ment of public affairs. That queens should have influence, is n*£ 
tural, and howsoever mischievous, perhaps unavoidable ; but that 
they should be admitted into the privy council and take their place 
at the board, is a phenomenon first witnessed I believe at Naples, 
at the marriage of the present queen. As the sex is very generally, 
without doubt unjustly, supposed to be influenced by personal con- 
siderations, and guided rather by the feelings of the heart than by 
the dictatesof the understanding, every obnoxious and unsuccessful 
measure is invariably attributed to queens, where their influence is 
.visible and acknowledged. Thus has it happened at Naples : every 
amelioration of the laws, every indulgence in government, are sup- 
posed to flow from the natural and unbiassed goodness of the mo- 
narch, while every unwise regulation or oppressive measure is con- 
stantly ascribed to the predominance of the queen. But the Nea- 
politans are by no means an ill-humoured or discontented race, 
and till the late French invasion, they seem to have been strangers 
to complaint and faction. Nor indeed, as far as the King's conduct 
was concerned, was there much room for either. 

The kingdom of Naples had for ages laboured under the accumu- 
lated weight of the feudal system, and of vice-regal administration. 
The former chained and enslaved nine-tenths of its population; 
white the latter, the most pernicious mode of government ever expe- 
rienced, subjected the whole nation to systematic plunder, and ruled 
the country, with a view, not to its own interests, but to the interest 
of a foreign court, in its very nature, proud, suspicious, and vindic- 
tive. From the last of these evils the accession of Ferdinand IV. 
delivered the Neapolitans. King of the two Sicilies only, he had no 
distant realms to look to as a more brilliant and engaging inheri- 
tance. Naples was not to him a step to a more elevated situation; 
it was his home, and his and its interests became too closely inter- 
woven in his mind and feelings to be ever separable. The feudal 
system was an evil that bad taken deeper root, and entwined itself 
with so many institutions, civil and ecclesiastical , that to disen- 
tangle them without danger required time and delicacy. Those 
who lost by reform, and who, though few in numbers, were yet flur 
the most powerful part of the community of courseopposed it at eveflr 
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step, and retarded its progress. Much however, or rather what 
must appear much when due regard is bad to circumstances, has 
been done by the present king since his accession, first under the 
administration of Tanucci, who, from the chair of law in the uni- 
versity of Pisa, was advanced to the dignity of first minister at Na- 
ples ; and afterwards of Sir John Acton, who has pursued, it is 
said, the beneficial plans of his predecessor. 

But in a country where the whole system is a vast shapeless 
heap of institutions, decisions and customs taken from the codes, 
decrees, and manners of the different nations and chiefs, who have 
peopled or invaded it ; where abuses have grown from abuses, and 
where power has ever enjoyed the privilege of oppressing right ; in 
such a country the evil is always prominent, and must naturally 
excite the surprise and indignation of the traveller ; while the re- 
form, whose operations are slow and silent, sometimes reaches him 
only as a report, and sometimes entirely escapes his notice. Cer- 
tain it is, that since the commencement of Ferdinand IV. 's reign, 
the power of the barons has been checked ; the number of eccle- 
siastical establishments diminished ; the surplus of the income of 
the church applied to objects of public utility ; many academies 
and schools established ; a marine and an army almost created ; the 
police better regulated, and the morals and manners of the com- 
mon people raised and refined. Now these improvements, great 
in themselves, and still greater because they lead naturally and un- 
avoidably to other ameliorations, are sufficient to entitle the reign- 
ing monarch to the love and gratitude of his people. 

The assembly at court, as has been remarked, was numerous and 
brilliant, and its brilliancy augmented by the number of stars and 
ribbons that blazed in every direction. The multiplicity of these 
honorary badges (for where almost every individual is graced with 
them they can scarce be called distinctions) may contribute to the 
splendour of the show, but mustdiminish the value of the ornament; 
insomuch indeed, that the absence of all such decorations seemed 
to confer a more honourable distinction on the English minister, 
than any that could be derived from the united lustre of all the 
stars of all the orders. • 

It was dark when the court broke up ; and, as the whole city was 
illuminated, we directed our course to the principal squares and or- 
namental buildings, all of which were lighted up with a profusion 
of lamps, arranged in such a manner as to show the form and orna- 
■entsof each edifice to the best advantage. In illuminations both the 
French and Italians surpass us ; and on this occasion the Neapo- 
litans, I thought, showed more taste and magnificence than I had 
witnessed before in any country. The most splendid, and to us the 
novel object was the Carthusian abbey of San Martino, which 
on the same hill as the fortress St. Elmo. The regularity 
of tbis edifee. Us magnitude, and its elevated situation, adapt it in 
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a peculiar manner to the display of well combined lights and show 
off to advantage the whole plan of a regular illumination. This ab- 
bey is perhaps the most beautiful site in the vicinity of Naples ; it 
stands so high, and is placed at the same time in so central a point, 
that it commands the whole city, which spreads immediately under 
it, the bay with all its borders, islands, and windings, Mount A- 
silypo, and the promontory of Misenus on one side ; and on die 
other Mount Fetuviu*, and the promontory of Surrentum ; a view 
that might charm solitude itself, if the tediousnes of ever-dwimi 
solitude was susceptible of any charm. 

When the immense front of this edifice is illuminated, and all Hi 
divisions are traced in light; when its windows are framed in 
flames; when its pillars become masses of lire, and their capitals so 
many crowns of stars; when its cornice is converted into one long 
lambent blaze, and its roof glows from end to end with brightness, 
it appears like a fairy fabric seated in the clouds, or a palace of 
fire suspended in the sky, the residence of some genius superin- 
tending the welfare of the city below. A vast mass of darkness 
immediately under and around it forms a strong contrast, while a 
few lamps scattered here and there down the side of the hill seem 
to mark the way from this aerial mansion to the earth. The effect 
of this, and indeed of the general illumination, might be seen to 
most advantage from the bay, a little beyond the Cartel del Uovo$ 
whence the eye could take in at once the whole city and its vicinity, 
with the towns of Portici and Castelk Mare, the lights of which 
spread over the hills were reflected from the bay, and played in 
long lines on the surface of the water. 

The illuminations were renewed for three successive nights, 
during which the streets were thronged with a population surpass- 
ing even that which swarms in the most frequented streets of 
London at the very hour of business. On account of this crowd, 
carriages with the exception of those belonging to the court and 
to a few privileged persons, such as foreign ministers, strangers, 
etc., who did not abuse the exemption, were prohibited ; a precau- 
tion both prudent and popular. Yet notwithstanding this pressure 
we witnessed no disorder, not a single scene of riot, drunkenness, 
quarrelling, or indecency. In many streets, particularly in the 
Strada di Toledo and along the Chiaia, there were little tables 
and cook-shops, where the passengers stopped and supped as 
appetite prompted them ; these tables, with the parties grouped 
around them in different attitudes and dresses, with their gestures 
and lively tones, gave a sprightliness and animation to the scene 
quite peculiar to the place and climate. 

It is impossible to witness the general good humour that reigns 
amid such an immense populace at all times, and particularly 
When the joy of the moment lays them most open to sudden iat- 
palse, and not to conceive a good opinion of their temper, and to 
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reflect with surprise on the very unfavourable accounts given of 
the Neapolitans, as indeed of the Italians in general, by some 
hasty and prejudiced observers, who have not hesitated to re- 
present them as a nation of idlers, buffoons, cheats, adulterers, 
and assassins. Of these imputations some are common, I am 
afraid, to all countries, and others are grounded upon mis- 
conceptions, ignorance, and sometimes a quality still less excus- 
able, a propensity to censure and misrepresentation. That 
animation of gesture, and that imitative action so much re- 
commended by the ancient orators when under the menage- 
meiu of taste and judgment, is the result of deep sensibility and 
common both to the Greeks and Italians. In the higher class, 
when polished by education, it is graceful and pleasing; in the 
lower it is lively and natural, but sometimes apt, at least in the 
opinion of a phlegmatic northern, to degenerate into buffoonery, 
let even this bulloonery shows great quickness of apprehension, 
and constitutes the groundwork of that pantomime which was a 
? f °? nlc amusement among the ancients, even during the most re- 
ined ages. To reproach them therefore with it, is only to say, that 
the lower class in A'aplcs lias not sufficient discernment to employ 
the gifts of nature to the best advantage, and that their talents are 
*ot improved and perfected by education. 

Ihc imputation of idleness cannot be founded on the appearance 
01 ibe couutrj, culiivaied as it is on all sides to the highest degree 
or perfection j it seems rather to have arisen from the manners and 
appearance of the Lazzaroni, a class whose very existence has 
been represented as a political phenomenon, a reproach to the go- 
vernment and the character of the country. The fact is, that this 
peculiar tribe is neither more nor less than the poorer part of the 
labouring class, such as are attached to no particular trade, but 
™h«g to work at all, and to take any job that is offered. If in 
London, where there is a regular tide of commerce and a constant 
call for labour, there are supposed to be at least twenty thousand 
persons who rise every morning without employment, and rely for 
maintenance on the accidents of the day; it is but fair to allow 
Naples, teeming as it is with population and yet destitute of similar 
njeansofsupponingimo have in proportion a greater number of 
the same description, without incurring the censure of laziness. 

The Lazzaroni are the porters of Naples ; they arc sometimes 
attached to great houses under the appellation of Facchino delta 
Vaea (house-porter), to perforin commissions for servants, and to 
give assistance where strength and exertion arc requisite ; and in 
*«ch stations they are said to have given proofs of secrecy, honesty, 
•JJJ*jlttiuterestedness, very unusual among servants. Their dress is 
<w*» only a shirt and trowsers ; their diet inaccaroni, lish, water 
— ■*- with iced water, and not unfrequently wine ; and their ha- 
- the portico of a church or of a palace. Their athletic forms 
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and constant flow of spirits are sufficient demonstrations of the sah- ' 
lary effects of such plain food and simple habits. Yet these very 
circumstances, the consequences, or rather the blessings of the cli- 
mate, have been turned into a subject of reproach, and represented 
as tbe result of indifference and indolence in a ]>eople either igno- 
rant of the comforts of life, or too lazy to procure them. It would be 
happy however if the poor in every other country could so well dis- 
pense with animal food, and warm covering. 

The name, or rather nickname by which this class is designated, 
naturally tends to prejudice the stranger against them, as it seems 
to convey the idea of a sturdy beggar ; its derivation is a subject of 
conjecture ; the most probable seems to be that adopted at Naples 
itself, which supposes it to originate from the Spanish word facer*, 
derived from /acerus, signifying uttered, torn, or ragged, pro- 
nounced by the Spaniards as by us, lasnero, and converted by the 
Neapolitans into iazzero, lazzeroni. It ill became the Spaniards 
after all to give contemptuous appellations to a people whom Ihej 
oppressed, pillaged, and degraded ; and to grouud those appelhh 
tions on the misery, nakedness, and general poverty, produced bj 
their own injustice. 

Several anecdotes are related of the Lazzaroni, that redound 
much to their credit, and imply feelings which do not superabound 
in any rank, and would do honour to the highest. They are said 
to have shown a rooted aversion to the inquisition, and to have pre- 
vented its establishment in the kingdom of Naples, by their reso- 
lute and unabaling opposition, while the other inhabitants submit- 
ted to the measures of the court, and received it without a struggle. 
They have manifested, whenever an opportunity enabled them to ex- 
press their feelings with energy, a warm attachment to the cause of 
liberty, and an abhorrence of oppression, which have more than once 
checked the career of government in its way to despotism. In these 
exertions they had the danger and the glory entirely to themselves, 
and mav with reason boast that where the nobles vielded thev made 
a stand, and by their perseverance saved from utter hopeless slavery 
that country which their superiors were ready to betray. Even in 
the late invasion, they generously came forward, and offered their 
persons and lives to their sovereign, and finding neither chiefs to 
command nor officers to lead them on, they reluctantly submitted to 
inaction, but with a surly silence and a threatening aspect, that 
awed the invaders, and checked for once the insolence and rapacity 
of a French army. Such is their public spirit— their private feel- 
ings have oftentimes been displayed with equal advantage. 

When in 1783, the coasts of Calabria were desolated by a most 
extensive earthquake, and thousands of families reduced to abso- 
lute misery; while the court, the nobility, and the clergy at Naples, 
exerted themselves with becoming zeal to alleviate their distress, 
and to supply them with clothes, provisions, and other articles 
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of absolute necessity; the Lazzaroni gave all tbey could com- 
mand, their daily labour, and volunteered their services in collect- 
ing, transporting, and accelerating the conveyance of (he different 
stores to the place of their destination. 

The truth is, if we may believe some Neapolitan writers, the 
Lazzaroni % properly so called, arc the most laborious and disin- 
terested part of the population, attached to religion and order, 
simple and sincere in their manners and expressions, faithful to 
those who trust them, and ready to shed the last drop of their blood 
sooner than betray the interests of their employers. It is however 
to be observed, that they confine these encomiums to the true born 
Neapolitan Lazzaroni, who are to be carefully distinguished from 
a set of beggars, who infest the churches and are seen lounging in 
rags and idleness iu public places, endeavouring to procure by 
begging what the others cam by labour; these, they assure us, 
are in general strangers, who resort to Naples on account of the 
climate, and beset the doors of inns and force themselves upon 
travellers under the appellation of Lazzeroni. From thesf vagrant 
and unprincipled mendicants, many writers seem to have taken the 
odious picture which they have drawn of that hard-working, faith- 
ful class of people 1 . 

With regard to the third charge, that of debauchery, it must be 
recollected that nations, like individuals, have ther favourite virtues 
and vices ; their attachment to the former, they fondly imagine may 
compensate their indulgence in the latter. The northern nations 
were anciently distinguished by their chastity \ and have at all 

1 These vagrants are oftentimes knowo by the contemptuous epithet of Banclueri, 
from the benches in public places on which tbey sleep at night. The others take 
their appellation from their stands, as LiLazari del Jlercato, del Lavinaro, del Mlolo, 
(laaaruui of the market, of the pier), etc. It is remarkable, that they were once 
called f'asUui, a word derived from the Greek so long prevalent in Naples. 

2 Cesar and Tacitus have, as is generally knouu, praised the chastity of the Ger- 
man*. Near four centuries after we find, not the Germans only, but the Goths and 
Vandal* celebrated for an exemplary display of the same virtue. Salwaii, a pres- 
byter and afterwards bishop of Marseilles, witnessed the invasion of Gaul, ^»ain and 
Africa, by the Goths, Visigoths, and VanJaU, aud ascribes their su«w to their 
chastity. The picture which he has drawn of the universal and almost incredible 
compCson of the Roman provinces, and the description which he has given, by way 
of contrast of ibe chastity aud even inuoceuce of (he barbarians, apprar both over- 
charged; yet he speaks of the manners of the times, and records events actually pass- 
sag uder bis own observation, and of course he could scarce have indulged himself 
m any material exaggeration. 1 bus speaking in the name of the Romans, he says, 
" later pudkus barbaros impudici sumus. Plus adhuc dico ofTenduutur barbari ipsi 
isaaavitatihus nosiris. Esse inter Gothos nou licet scortatorera Got hum ; soli inter 
earn prajodicio natiouis ac nomiuis pirmittuntur impuri esse Romani .... fornica- 
lio apod illoa crimen atquc di»crimen eat, aptid do* decus." Of the Vandals, who 
had overrun Spain, he says, * Acccatil hoc ad mtoifestandam illic impudicitix dam- 
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times been reproached with a strong propensity to intemperance. 
The inhabitants of the warmer and more genial regions of the south, 
have ever been prone to the enjoyments equally sensual, but move 
sentimental, of lawless love ; while they have been remarkable for 
their moderation in the pleasures of the table, though surrounded 
with all the means of convivial indulgence. This latter virtue still 
remains a characteristic quality in Italy, while the preceding rice 
seems to have extended its empire over the North, and kindled there 
its lawless fires, that now spread as widely and burn as fiercely 
under the frozen as under the torrid zone. This vice, pernicious m 
it is in its consequences, and destructive of the best qualities and of 
the sweetest enjoyments of human nature, unfortunately seems to 
accompany riches and refinement ; it has infected all civilized na- 
tions, and is at once the bane and the scandal of the humanmi 
world. 

In furias igoemque ruuDt , amor omnibus idem T . 

Virgil, Gtorg. it. »44« 

The guilt is, I fear, common to all ; and so far is it from beinp con- 
fined to the south, that for libertinism in all, even its most odious 
and disgusting forms, Berlin and Petersburg equal any two cities 
that lie between them and the equinoctial. 

In this general depravity, to divide the guilt and to portion it out 
to different nations, would be presumptuous and unjust ; it would 
also require more intimate acquaintance with them than a traveller 



nationemut Wandalis potissimum, id est pudicis barbaris traderenlur.** * He after- 
wards gives the character of the different tribes of barbarians, " Gotborom gees per- 
fida; sed pudica est; Alanorum impudica, sed minus perfida; Franci mendaces, sed 
hospitaleSySaxonescrudelilate efferi,sed castitate mirandi " — Sahiande Guhernatiome 
Dei, vii. 6 t 7. i5. The Roman*, when they conquered Greece, adopted not the 
▼ices but the arts of the subjugated nation ; the northern barbarians, on the con- 
trary, seem to have copied not the arts but the vices of the enslaved Romans; for 
chastity soon ceased to be a predominant feature of the invading tribes, while bar- 
barism constituted the ground-work of their character for many ensuing ages. 

! All rush into the guilty delights of lawless love. 

* " In the midst of chaste barbarians, we are unchaste. I say still more; the barbarians thesav 
seWes are scandalized at onr impurities. Amongst the Goths, a Goth is not permittrd to be a whoew- 
monger : with them, the Romans alone are allowed to be impure, through a prejudice attached ta> 
oar nation and our name With them fornication is a crime and a disgrace; with us, am 



«■ To make still more manifest the condemnation of their unchaslity, they were deli fet ed 
to the Vandals in particular, that is to chaste barbarians. 

•* The Gothic — linn is perfidious, but chaste ; the Alans unchaste, but leas perfidious 
Franks fake, but hospitable; the Saxons, distinguished by a savage cruelty but admirable fee 
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possibly supposed to acquire. I will not sty in one, but in many 
yttrsof residence. This much we may venture to say, that in Naples, 
even in the very highest classes, there are women of a most depraved 
and shameless character, who seem to have resigned all the delicacy 
of their sex, and abandoned themselves without reserve to the impulse 
of passHia This conduct is not accompanied by that disgrace and 
public reprobation which among us brands lawless indulgence, and 
compels impudence itself to withdraw from the walks of life, and to 
hide its in&my in retreat and obscurity. The titled prostitute makes 
her appearance at court, and is received with the same smile ; she 
•aunts in partiesof pleasure, and is treated with the same distinction 
is the most virtuous and exemplary matron; a mode of conduct which 
the moralist will reprobate as a criifejli- Itself, because a connivance ; 
and which the man of the world will lament as a degredation of 
the sex, upon whose honour and reputation depend the domestic 
comforts and the happiness of mankind. Whatever tends to di- 
minish the delicacy of women, or weaken that keen sense of honour 
which Providence has made their best protection and their surest 
claim to love and respect, is a certain source of private misery, and 
a step towards public infelicity and ruin ». 

The untravelled reader will ask with surprise the motives of a 
conduct so conMry to the common feelings and interests of the sex, 
as well as to the lessons of religion imprinted deeply on their minds 
in their earliest iufancy. Many reasons have been assigned ; and 
in the first place the mode in which marriages are contracted, with 
little regard to the feelings, but a great and almost exclusive consi- 
deration of the interests of the contracting parties. This inatten- 
tion to the affections has sometimes produced very serious evils in 
England, where it seldom occurs, and may without doubt occasion 
similar inconveniences at Naples, or rather on the continent at 
large, where it is perhaps too general ; but taken singly, it does 
not seem capable of effecting such extensive mischief. The parties, 
it is to be remembered, are generally of the same age, always of the 
rank, and not often remarkable for auy defect, moral or physi- 

■ Fccunda culpa? srrula noplia* 
Priaani inquinaTf re, et g rn« et dome* j 
Hoc foot* derivaU cladrs 
lu patriam populutuque fluxit. 

Hor. Gem. /it. in. Od. ri. 17. 

Fruitful of crime*, this ago first stain'd 
Their ha pleas offspring, and profan'd 
The nuptial bed, from « hence thr woes. 
That various and aonumber'd rote 
From this polluted fountain-head, 
0*crlajaM and o'er the nations spread. 

Fnmtit.} 

neglected the leston 10 emphatically expressed in the* 
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cal, on either side ; of coarse they cannot be said to be ill-assorted, 
and in such cases, mutual attention and habitual intimacy cannot 
foil to produce attachment. 

The qualities of the climate have been sometimes supposed, and 
not without reason, to influence the moral feelings ; but allowing 
such causes their full effect, it must be recollected that they are 
not all-powerful, and that they frequently counteract each other. 
Thus, if a genial climate softens the mind, it also unbraces the body, 
and by that means weakens the temptation while it diminishes the 
power of resistance. But the truth seems to be that a warm at- 
mosphere produces neither of these effects, as the greatest instances 
of self denial on one side, and of sensual excess on the other, oc- 
cur under suns almost tropical, and in climates far south of Italy. 
May it not be ascribed to the corruptions of the national religion, 
to the facility of absolution, and to the easy purchase of indul- 
gences? Their religion teaches the pure morality of the gospel: they 
l&now full well that absolution is an empty form, unless preceded 
by thorough heart-felt, well tried repentance; as for indulgences^ 
as they are called, they extend not to guilt, but to canonical punish- 
ments only ; or in other words, they are a change of fasts and cor- 
poral punishments imposed by ecclesiastical authority, into alms, 
prayers, pious lectures, and charitable works. 

Perhaps the real cause of (his lamentable depravity may be found in 
the defectsof the government, which, by confining the whole manage- 
ment of public business to the councils of the sovereign, deprives the 
nobility of their natural and only honourable employment. Hence, 
without inducement to application, without motive for exertion, 
they allow the nobler faculties of the soul, which have no object to 
engage them, to slumber in lethargic indolence, while the sensual 
appetites, whose indulgence is always within reach, are in full ac- 
tivity and engross all their time and attention. Hence their days 
are spent in visits, gaining and intrigue, and their minds are con- 
fined to the incident of the hour, the petty cabal of the court, and the 
vicissitudes of their own circle. Thev are never called to thecoun- 
try by the management of their estates, which they leave entirely 
in the hands of stewards ; they live in the capital and forgetting 
themselves and their duties in an uninterrupted vortex of dissipa- 
tion, have neither opportunity nor perhaps inclination to harbour 
serious reflection. 

Literature may, and certainly does engage the attention of some 
men of genius and talents; but the charms of information are too 
feeble to influence the multitude, unless information leads to emo- 
lument or renown, and little of either is to be expected from it at 
Naples. Idleness therefore is the curse and the misfortune of the 
Neapolitan, and indeed of all foreign, nobility; it is the bane which 
in despotic governments enfeebles the powers and blasts all the 
virtues of the human mind. To it we may boldly attribute the 
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spirit of intrigue (if lawless intercourse carried on without shame 
or concealment can be called intrigue) which at Naples fg often 
de61es the purity of the marriage bed, and dries up the very Sour- 
ces of domestic happiness. The remedy is in the hands of govern- 
ment. 

Otia si lollas, periere Cupidinis arte* >. 

Ovid, de Rem. Amor. i3g* # 

Let the higher classes have that influence in public administration, 
which they may claim as their birth-right, and let the nobler pas- 
sions have that exercise and scope which become them ! then as 
their importance increases, their morals will improve^ yith more 
manly pursuits they will assume more manly feelings, and front 
the fittigue of public business they will learn the value of domestic 
enjoyments a . 

But having admitted that a spirit of libertinism pervades the 
higher classes, and infects too many females of rank, I would not 
be understood to sanction the exaggeration of many travellers, and 
represent the sex at Naples as totally lost to all sense of duty and 
delicacy. There are in this capital, and in the very class which 
are most liable to just censure, many persons of virtue and repu- 
tation, who might be considered as patterns of conjugal affection 
and domestic virtue in any country. But unfortunately, ladies of 
the former description are of much easier access ; they may be seen 
in every large party and at every public amusement, and are sel- 
dom deficient in affability and condescension, particularly to fo- 
reigners ; while the latlsr appear in select societies to whidfi few 
strangers are admitted, and receive the visits of such only as are 
introduced by their intimate and habitual friends. Superficial 
observers therefore, who are well acquainted with the former, and 
scarcely know the existence of the latter, to whom they have no 
access, naturally form their notions of the morality of a city from 
those instancecihat full under their observation* 

It must be recollected that in every great capital, and particu- 
larly in Vienna and Paris, there are certain houses occupied by 
persons of an intermediate rank, and occasionally of dubious cha- 
racter, where the best and the worst company are sometimes and 

not nnfrequenlly seen intermingled ; where at the same time there 

* 

1 Oase fo be idle — Caput's shaft is broke. 

1 trner* ftii&i* 

Start** •sperioribtis 
Fonnandac slodiU. 

U*r. Cvn. iii. 0<L 1 4. 
With manly toils a firmer tool iflipire. 
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is much splendour and magmficenoe,nmch ease and aflhbility, ml 
where every thing is combined that can give an idea of fashion, 
and raise consideration. To such houses introduction is not difl- 
cult, and strangers, particularly when young and inexperienced, 

are generally so far deceived by appearances , and by the 
rank of (he persons whom they often meet at such rendez-vous, 
as to imagine themselves in the very best company, and con- 
tent themselves with it as a fair specimen of the first society 
of the place. To give particular instances would be both odious 
and ungrateful ; for in many such houses, travellers receive jtrj 
flattering attentions, totally free from interested views or sinister 
motives ; for such kindness grateful acknowledgments are due, aid 
to expos* tlfem because their society is made up of beterogeneos 
particles, would be ungenerous. But from these mixed com- 
panies, writers have not unfrequeutly formed their ideas of foreign 
manners, and have given the public descriptions in caricature as 
Just and accurate representations. Of this mode of drawing na- 
tional characters, foreigners frequently and justly complain, aad 
every man of candour will join with them in condemning such par- 
tial and iiyurious sketches ». 

4 The style of society in a country is not that which takes place 
merely between two and three, or even ten persons of rank and 
fashion at an accidental interview; there are in every capital oc- 
casional parties where conversations may take place, and liberties 
be allowed, which not one of the same party would take or encou- 
rage in his own family. The style therefore of good company is 
the general behaviour and manner of persons of fashion in their aim 
spcieties, whether domestic or more extensive. Now in such 
society no indecorum either in word or manner is allowed in .Na- 
ples, nor I believe in any capital in Europe ; and all pretended 
conversations or secret anecdotes that represent such company 
in any other light, are mere fictions, intended to show either the 
importance or the wit of the writer, and to impose on the simplicity 
of the credulous jintravelled reader. 

As for the remaining charge of assassination, it has been treated 
of in the account given of the Italian character at large ; however, 
a few additional remarks applicable to Naples in particular may 
not be misplaced. In this city the streets are uot regularly lighted; 
the lamps before the madonnas and the chapels give indeed some 
light, but not sufficient for the security of passengers. The police 
is by no means either vigilant or active; its agents keep too much 
in a body, and are not sufficiently spread through the different 
streets ; the passions of the inhabitants are easily inflamed, and 

1 1 do not mean to reproach English travellers as peculiarly guilty in this respect, 
I merely wish, to caution them; if attacks can justify retaliation ire need only open 
some French and German accounts of England. • 
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multitude of poor and of vagrants is considerable ; yet with all 
temptations and opportunities, the number of murders is 
inconsiderable. Even jealousy itself, which is reported to have 
keen in former times the most mischievous passion of the place, 
addon or never produces bloodshed at present ; and robbery, and 
above all, that most odious and diabolical species of assassination, 
murder planned and executed in cold blood for purposes of profit, 
are crimes rarely known at Naples. Mr. Swinburne and 
Mr. De la Lande, made this observation so favorable to Napolitan 
morality many years ago, and at a time when it was generally 
believed, beyond the Alps, that it was irrijjfessiblc to walk the 
streets of Naples without feeling or witnessing the effects of a 
stiletto. The police, as indeed almost every branch of public 
administration, has been considerably improved since the period 
alluded to by those travellers ; so that what was then rare, is now 
almost unknown. 

Drunkenness, one of the great causes of quarrels and of bloodshed, 
and an invariable source of poverty , distress, and consequently of rob- 
bery, is very seldom observable, and thus one of the incentives of 
so many dangerous passions is extinguished, and all their perilous 
effects prevented. When to this exemption we add, that there are few 
temptations to perjury, a crime to which the regulations of our 
system of taxation exposes our people on too many occasions, we 
shall be obliged to acknowledge that the Neapolitans are not 
infected by so many vices, and cannot be such a vile degraded race 
as some travellers have represented them. I speak not here how- 
ever of the inhabitants of the whole kingdom of Naples, as I am 
aware that the oppression of the barons, the injustice of magis- 
trates partial and mercenary, as too many of them are said to be, 
and the Miy of former governments alternately negligent and 
cruel, have almost barbarized certain districts in Calabria, and 
have peopled the mountains and forests with outlaws and banditti. 
I confine my observations and pauegyric to the inhabitants of Cam- 
pania, Samnium, and Picenum, and of them I will say that they 
are in general gifted with some great, and many amiable qualities; 
and 1 will even venture to apply to them the poetical compliment 
which Tasso has paid to a tribe iu mind and body, as in country 
and climate, far inferior, 

La terra molle , e lieta , c dilc ttosa , 
Siaiili & ie gli habitator produce l . 

Gier. lib, i. canto 62. 

We are now about to take our leave of this people and of the 
Felix Campania, and we regret that circumstances had not per- 



1 Worthy her seat the land freea which they ipnuif . 
For ever MrfUaf , jeyoas, light, and yoaof. 

Um/u't T 
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mined us to make our visit at an earlier season, and do not allow 
us to prolong our stay for some months. The beauty of the coun- 
try is unequalled, and leisure is required to see it in perfection; 
the climate is delicious, but to enjoy its sweets, leisure again is 
indispensable ; excursions are both instructive and amusing, but 
here also leisure is essential both to pleasure and to improvement : 
the heat of summer , tolerable to those who repose *on the 
verge of the sea, or in the numberless recesses of the bay, and 
circumjacent islands, may be rendered insufferable by perpetual 
motion. Tours succeeding each other, with little or no interval 
of repose, harass 4he body , and new objects crowding on 
each other too rapidly leave nothing in the mind but confused 
images and shadowy recollections. In short, leisure is the 
very genius of the place, and still, as anciently, reigns over Par- 
ihenopen, in otia natam ? In this respect indeed, and in manj 
others, Naples still retains its ancient character ; the same ease, 
the same tranquillity, the same attachment to literary pursuits*, and 
the same luxurious habits of the Greeks, so often ascribed to it by 
the ancients 3 , still distinguish it, and render it, as formerly, the 
favorite retreat of the aged and of the valetudinarian, of the studious 
and of the contemplative. 

Pax secura locis et desidis otia vitae 

Et nunquam turbata quies, somnique peracti \ 

Stat S)lr. HI 5. 

To enjoy such a place in all the vicissitudes of season and 
scenery; to observe such a people under every variation of cha- 
racter; to visit all the towns and isles, and mountains of ancient 
fame, without hurry or fatigue, is a most desirable object, and may 
claim a whole year, and fill up every day with pleasure and im- 
provement. But our time was no longer at our disposal, and on 
the seventh of July we were dragged reluctantly from Parthenopt 
and the Companion coast 5 . 

» Chid. Met. xv. 711. — Born for ease. 

* The reader wilt recollect that this expression, and others of a similar tendency 

employed ia a former chapter, do not extend to the nobility. 

5 Slral'O, t. 

• With careless ease, and peaceful quirt blest, 
Unbroken slumbers and nnlroobltd rest. 

5 Naples retains all the features of its Grecian origin, excepting its language, which 
at present is more Roman than ever it was in ancient times ; it is a singular circum- 
stance that Latin, though spoken in Gaul, Germany, Britain, Spain, and Africa, 
with their dependent islands, yet never became the language of all Italy . Greek still 
kept its ground in the southern provinces, and enjoyed a pre-eminence over the/ar- 
ptrial language, even to the fall of the western empire, and during the two succeed- 
ing centuries. 
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" Pausilypi colles , et Candida Mergellina , 

Et myrteta sacris contita littoribus. " . . . 
Me libi , terra beata , dico ; tu meta laborum , 

Jamque senescentis grata quies animi. 
Tu, dum fata aionnt lucemque auramque minutra; 
Tu , precor , exstincti corporis ossa tege x . 

Such were the wishes of Flaminius; such might have beenour's 
were not England our country ! 

The first stage from Naples, is Averta, a well-built modern town. 
A few miles from thence we crossed the Clanis, now called 
Quagno, and sometimes Lagno, and proceeded rapidly over the 
plain of Campania. We arrived at Capua rather too late to visit 
the ruins of the ancient city of the same name, which lie about two 
miles from the modern town. They are shapeless masses spread 
over a vast extent of ground, or so at least they appear when 
viewed from the walls of the present city; the theatre retains 
somewhat of its original form, and if disinterred, might perhaps 
display some remains of the grandeur for which it was once cele- 
brated. So great indeed was the magnificence of Capua, that 
while Carthage stood it was compared to it, and long after the fall 
of Carthage, and even after its own humiliation and disfranchise- 
ment, it is represepted by Cicero a himself as superior to Rome, for 
the wideness, convenience, and appearance of its streets and 
edifices. 

Capua was built by the Etrurians, that singular nation to which 
Italy owes its arts, and its noble tuition ; but it was occupied partly 
by force and partly by treachery by the Samnites; afterwards it 
was united to the Romans by interest and alliance ; then it became 
hostile to Rome under the influence of Annibal, and soon after it 
was taken, plundered, and stripped of all the honours of a city, that 
is, of its senate, its magistrates, and its popular assemblies. In 
this chastisement the Romans punished the body of the state? that 
is, the ringleaders only, but spared the populace, and the town 
itself, which continued to stand a monument of the power, the jus- 
tice, and the clemency of the conquerors. "Concilio ad omni 
parte laudabili," says Titus Livius (jixvL 16) "severe et celeriter 
in maxime noxios animadversum . . . non siaevitum incendiis rui- 
nisque in tecta innoxia murosque .... quaesita lenitatis species 



1 Fansylipo, and Mergyllina's dome ! 
And sacred shores , where grores of myrtle %loom .... 
Beeatre ma to yoatsetret! ay labours there 
Shall tad repose, and af e (orget to care. 
Thorn, happy toil* the means ejf JpHitpply , 
And teas me to thy bosom irfcexwftet 

1 Cic; deLeg. AgnrsOr. n. 3». 
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incolumitate urbis nobilissimae, opulentissimseque 1 ." He adds* 
consideration that had no small influence in the decision of the 
senate on this occasion, "confessio expressa hosli, quanta vis in 
Roinauis ad expetendas psenas ad infidelibus sociis, el quam nihil 
Annibale auxilii ad tuendos \" In truth, Capua was taken, and 
its magistrates put to death, almost in the presence and under the 
eyes of the indignant Carthaginian. 

There are lew events recorded in Roman history, that display 
the great prominent features of the character of that magnanimous 
people to more advantage, than the siege and fall of Capum. 
Their perseverance, justice, and humanity, here shine in their fall 
lustre; the reader shares their well earned triumph, and only 
laments that Corinth, a city more renowned and less guilty tkaa 
Capua, was not treated with the same indulgence, and like it 
allowed to stand a monument of Roman forbearance. Cap** 
therefore still flourished, not as a corporate body, but as a deliciow 
residence, surrounded with beauty and pampered with plenty. 
It was reserved for a more ignominious fate, and destined under 
the feeble lionorius to fall by the hands of Genseric, King of the 
African Vandals. It never recovered from this catastrophe, and 
has remained a heap of uninhabited ruins ever since. 

The modern town was built about the middle of the ninth cai- 
tury by the count, and the bishop of the title of Capua, on the site 
of the ancient Casiiinum, remarkable for its tidelity to the Romans 
in the second Punic war, but decayed and sunk into insignificance 
even in the lime of Pliny. This city is neither large nor well- 
built, and contains no very remarkable edifice ; its greatest recom- 
mendation is its name. The cathedral, supported by pillars of 
granite collected from the neighbouring ruins, and the church of 
the Annonziata, supposed to be an ancient temple, though much 
disfigured by modern decorations, deserve a visit. The fuiturnui 
bathes the walls, a river now, as formerly, rapid, muddy, and in 
some places shallow : thus it still retains both its name and its 
characteristic qualities. 

moltamqiie trahens sub gurgite arenam 

Yulturnus 3 . Ovid. Met. xv. 714. 

We here entered the Falernian territory, and as we drove over 

1 Witb a wisdom in every respect to be praised, tbe most guilty were quickly ana 

severely punish, d no auger was wreaked upoo tbe innocent buildings and walls 

by burning and destroying them .... there was a studied appearauce of lenity, in 
preserving uuinjured a noble and wealthy city. 

3 A confession was extorted from the enemy, how great was the power of the Ro- 
mans to take vengeance on their faithless allies, and how little Annibal could do for 
their protection. 

* Valtarnu, rolling his dl0coloar*d 
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it* delicious plain we contemplated on the right Mount CaUieulm, 
and ia front Mount Matsicus, both remarkable, independently of 
other circumstances, as enclosing and indeed in part forming, the 
scene of the manoeuvres of Fabius and of Annbal. The celebrated 
stratagem of the latter K took place in a defile of the right. 

We then crossed the lazy Savone and proceeded to Francolisi, 
whence, ascending the hills, we took a parting view of the delicious 
region which lay expanded behind us. We had traversed it in 
every direction, and examined its features in all their ^pmbinations. 
Plains shaded with rows of poplars and mulberries ; vines waving 
in garlands, from tree to tree; rich harvests bending under this ca- 
nopy; bill* clad with groves and studded with houses; mountains 
covered with forests; and in the midst, Vesuviu* lifting his scorch- 
ed front, and looking down upon cities, towns, and villages rising 
promiscuously round his base. And to these a sea that never swells 
with storms, a sky never darkened with clouds, and a sun that sel- 
tom withdraws his cheering beams. All these beauties, that pour- 
tray Paradise to our fancy, and surpass at once the landscape of the 
painter and the descriptions of the poet, are all combined in the 
fardei* of Italy, the happy Campania ». 

But the scenery was now fading away with the light, and a deep 
teure sky, bespangled with stars all sparking with a brilliancy 
unusual to our more troubled atmosphere, guided us on our way. 
lighted by their beams we crossed gie Liris, 

Qui fonte quieto 
Dissimulat ctmiim ac oullo mutabilii imbri, 
Perstringit tacitas gemmanti gurgite ripas 9 . * 

Sil. i». 35o. 

We just distinguished the black masses of Minturnw on its banks, 
with the arches of its ruined aqueduct, and at a late hour in the 
evening we entered Mola. 

The bay of Gaieta, though seen before, had not with its novelty 
forfeited its charms ; inferior as it is to that of Naples, it had still 
influence sufficient to delight and to detain us. Ascending the 

1 Tit Lit. xxii. 4; 

• * We had intended to return by the inland road, and visit the great Parent abbey 
•like Benedictine Order situated on the summit of Monte Castino y Vena/rum, so ce- 
fcfated for its olives; Arpinnm and the Fibrtmu; Sora, Anagnia, and Prtneste. 
toil the state of the country, which had not yal recovered from the convulsions of an 
•waan, rendered such a journey im prudent at the moment, and on the repreten- 
***** of some friends, we reluctautly gave up our projected route. 



Who* traoqoH 
fktrm t to movo, tad oniocrru'd by sbowYs, 
JBats witli bis crystal wave the ffltnt banks. 
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hill, we revisited the grove where Cicero fell, and the tomb which 
popular tradition has erected to his memory , without permitting 
any hypercritical doubts to disturb our feelings. " Famd rerum 
gtandum est," says Titus Livius, " ubicertam rebus derogat anr 
tiquitas fidem 1 ." At the foot of the tomb sat a little shepherd boy 
reading a book with great attention , while his flock spread along 
the sides of the road before him. He smiled when I looked at the 
book; it was La vita della 55**. fergine — estraita della Serif- 
lura sattfa, 4* rifflesstoni, etc. 2 — lessons of purity, humility and 
piety ! examples of filial love and of parental tenderness. His pas- 
toral predecessors in Virgil and Theocritus, were not so well em- 
ployed, and must yield to the modern Alexis in innocence and in 
simplicity. After having winded through the deGles of Mont Cctcur 
Am*, we descended into the plain of Fondi. The beauty of this 
fertile spot was now enlivened by occasional groups of country 
people collected with their dogs and flocks, under the shade of the 
thickest clumps of trees, and indulging themselves in rustic mirtfc 
and festivity. 

We entered the Roman territory shortly after , and stopped to 
refresh ourselves at Terracina. We again passed Feronia, now 
a solitary scene, once remarkable for the splendour of its temple, 
which, as Livy relates, was plundered by Annibal in his return 
from Rome, in order to avenge on the goddess his late disappoint- 
ment. We crossed the Pompti§ie Paludi (marshes), then delight* 
fully shaded, viith great rapidity. The season of malaria was now 
commenced, and to sleep while passing the marshes is supposed to 
be extremely dangerous. The death of the archbishop of Naples, 
which had taken place some days before our departure from that 
capital , was attributed to his having merely passed this swampy 
tract, though with all possible precaution. It is to be recollected 
however, that the archbishop was in his seventy-sixth year, and if 
at such an age a man be carried off very suddenly, his death may be 
accounted fur without the aid of marshv exhalations. Still it must 
be admitted that the air of this territory both is, and must probably 
continue, in a certain degree, unwholesome during the-summer 
months, because it must ever remain a flat intersected by many 
streams, and of course alwavs humid. We indeed found that se- 
veral drivers were ill at the different post-houses, owing partly to 
fatigue, during the heats, and partly to the bad qualities of the at- 
mosphere. To take every precaution therefore is prudent, and of 
course to abstain from sleep, however difficult it may be in such 
heat, especially when confined to a carriage. 
While a traveller is conveyed smoothly and rapidly over the 

1 We must abide by tradition, when antiquity derogates from the certainty of facts. 
a Tbe life of the Most Holy Virgin, extracted from the Holy Scripture, with re- 
flections, etc. 
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n Am Appia (Appian Way), he must naliirally reflect on Ihc 
nd almost creeping pace of the ancients. Horace, while he 

wledges Ins own indolence in dividing one day's journey into 

wens lo consider Forum sfppii us the regular stage from 
« liirii was a distant I'aboul thirty-five miles. He passed 

KOnd night on tbe canal. On the third, he seems ra 1mm- 
I .-iitxur or Tcrrtt'iita ,- and the fourth, titer 1 fatiguing 
■ . u Formiaat Mol». 



In MamiirraniTii laii 
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'uing journey was not more than thirty miles. Hut M<e- 
jhj well have coosidered ii as such, as he is related to 
-.'■■i two days to go from Home to his villa at Tihur, only 
mills distant. Augustus is also said to have travelled very 
nl l.iin ed much on the road in his excursions from Home 
itiUi'icni parts of Italy. The mode of conveyance was not at 
■ ■ i iiln i pleasant or convenient, and whether managed !>> ■ 
a i liner or sedan) or a rheda (chariot), was in the first in- 
I sh.w, in ill.- other rough, and either way far inferior in ease, 
i'> . IDd '"ii dignity, lo a post-chaise. The inns seem to 
*~~ea no better, if not worse, than the modern, and i" have 
l both wiili fare and furniture; of the fare we 
account in Horace, when describing the spare diet of 
>/and as fur furniture, we have a short inventory of a 
tit fietroniut, viz. a bedstead and a lied without curtain, 
candelabrum with a table. The inns in fact were 
tbe same reason then as now; travellers of rank, instead of 
inns, went from villa to villa, and abandoned such re- 
the lower orders; a custom very general at present in 
I tniirh M) indeed, thai an Italian nobleman, bearing an 
c plain 'of ih« accommodation at country inns, ex- 
is surprise thai he frequented such places, and observed, 
a fiw recommendatory letters he might traverse Italy 
extremity u, ihe other, without being once under the 

"I ■■ i in.; an inn. 

ided lo pass the night at f'elletri, in order to visit some 
tlie to* ii. and some interesting places in the neighbour- 
the same time to enjoy the beautilul scenery of the Al- 
in our last passage over it. Bui in this we were dis- 
e entered t elletrt rather late, found the inn full, aud 
most reluctantly to pursue our journey in the dark- 
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nes6 of the night to Albino, and thence for a similar reasoa to 
Borne. 

As we approached, the beams of the. rising son darted fall on the 
portico of the Basilica Later ana, in itself, from its elevation ani 
magnitude, a grand object, and now rendered unusually splendid 
and majestic, by the blaze of glory that seemed to play around it 
The groves of deep verdure that arose on each side, and the dark 
arches of the ruined aqueducts bending above the trees, formed * 
striking contrast, and gave the approach a magnificence and so- 
lemnity highly conformable to the character and the destinies of the 
Eternal City. 



CHAPTER V. 

Magnificeoceof Aactent Rome— its Cloaoe— Aqueduct*— Via — Forums— TempL.- 
Thermae— Theatres— Instances of private Magnificence— Greatness, the Charac- 
teristic of Roman Taste at ail limes. 

I k^ow not whether the traveller is not more struck with the 
appearance of Rome on his return from Naples, than he was on his 
first entrance. Not to speak of the grandeur of the objects that 
meet his eye, even at the gate, and are certainly well calculated to 
make a strong impression, it has been justly observed that the stir, 
the animation , the gaiety that pervade the streets of Naples , still 
fresh in his recollection,. contrast singularly with the silence and 
solemnity that seem to reign undisturbed over all the quarters of 
Borne. The effect of this contrast is increased by the different style 
of building, the solidity and magnitude of Roman edifices, and the 
huge masses of ruin that rise occasionally to view, like monuments ol 
a superior race of beings. We seem in our journey to have passed 
over not miles, but ages, and to have arrived at a mansion where 
the agitations of the present are absorbed in the contemplation ol 
the past, and the passions of this world are lost in the interests of 
that which is to succeed it. Rome is not therefore like Naples, the 
seat of mirth and dissipation ; of public amusement, or even of pri- 
vate conviviality. The severe majesty that seems to preside as the 
genius of the place, proscribes frivolity, and inspires loftiness of 
thought and gravity of deportment. It imposes even on scenes of 
relaxation a certain restraint, that without infringing on the ease 
of conversation, and the confidence of familiar intercourse, gives 
a serious bias to the mind, and disposes it imperceptibly to re- 
flection i. 

*//<&cojv( decorum) is the word used at Rome to express this restraint to pe- 



! 
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1st if in Rome, we seek in vain jpr the lighter amusements, such 
alls, routs, and operas ; we are supplied with other enter* 
iments of a much higher, and to a man of solid judgment, of a 
sb more satisfactory nature. Independently of the arts and the 
sees, that seem to expand all their treasures, and to court our 
ervaticn at every step; he who delights to range in thought 
9 the past, and to converse with the great of ancient times, will 

• find an inexhaustible fund of occupation in every street, and 
memory of some noble achievement or illustrious person meet- 
him at every turn. " In quidtm infinitum est in hae urbe". 
% Gcero, speaking of Athens, " quacumque enim ingredimur, 
mliquam huioriam vestigium ponitnus z ," an observation fin?. 
re applicable to Same, because it is a grander theatre, Off* 
tile in events, and more productive of heroes. * 
To these recollections, which spring from the very soil itself, 
I are inseparably attached to its localities, we must superadd the 
ique statues that fill the cabinets both public and private, and 
ce the worthies of ancient times before us in all the dignity of 
ss and attitude. The Capitol, in fact, was never so crowded 
h heroes and senators, with consuls and dictators, as it is at pre- 
t; never were so many kings assembled in its halls, and never 
i it visited by so many emperors in succession, as are now 
led in one grand assembly undjr its roof. 

Hie same may be said of the collection in the Vatican, where 
ig galleries and capacious temples are lined with rows, fre- 
eotly double, of busts and statues representing all the demigods 
i heroes, the statesmen and orators, the poets and philosophers, 
short, all the great persons , real or imaginary, that have figured 
the history and literature of the ancients, and have filled the 
rid with their renown for so many ages. 

Ore datum et vat am, sapientunMiue on priornm a . 

Stat. Sjri. ii. a. 

Mvate cabinets, some of which are almost as considerable at 
tjlto great repositories just mentioned, increase the prodigious 
ck, and give altogether a number of statues that equals the 
Million of some cities ; combining the most perfect specimens, 

to the place; a word little used, as the quality expressed by it is little known 
w parts of Italy. English is the only transalpine language, I believe, that poa- 

aa the word, as indeed England is almost the only country where its influence is 

& fch at acknowledged. 

Do Fin. lib. ▼. a. In this city that is a thing which is inexhaustible , tor whichi 

* way we snore, we tread upon some history or other. 

Pot** Chit* of old. 
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not of Greek and Roman only, but of Etruscan and Egyptian art, 
and expanding before us, in the compass of one city, all the trea- 
sures of the ancient world '. Encircled wiih%uch company, and 
surrounded with such monuments, who shall dare to complain of 
occupation : especially as the classics are always at hand to 
heighten the enjoyment ; and where can they be perused with more 
pleasure or advantage than at Rome, amidst the monuments of the 
heroes whom they celebrate, and on the very theatre of the action 
which they describe. 

But to proceed to the immediate object of this chapter — On onr 
first visit we contemplated ancient Rome as she now appears, aid 
from thence we passed to the consideration of the modern city. We 
trill now turn to ancient Rome again, nnd while we still tread the 
spot on which she stood, we will recollect what she once was, and 
endeavour to trace out some of her majestic features still faintly dis- 
cernible through the gloom of so many ages. The subject is inti- 
mately connected with the views of a classical traveller, and is in- 
deed forced upon him in every morning walk. While he ranges 
over the seven hills, once so crowded with population and graced 
with so many noble fabrics, now inhabited only by a few friars, and 
covered with piles of ruin, he cannot but recollect that under the 
rubbish which he treads lies buried Imperial Rome, once the de- 
light and the beauty of the tmycrse. Deep interred under the ac- 
cumulated deposit of lifleen centuries, it now serves for the founda- 
tion of another city, which, though the fairest in the world, shines 
only with a few faintly rellected rays of its tarnished glory. If then 
the magnificence of modern Rome be an object of admiration and 
wonder, what must havebeen the majesty of the ancient city? Greater 
probably than the imagination of moderns, little accustomed to 
works of unusual beauty or magnitude, can conceive, and capable 
of astonishing, not strangers only, but even the Greeks themselves, 
though the latter were habituated to architectural scenery, and al- 
most educated in the midst of temples and colonnades. 

Constantius, a cold and unfeeling prince, who had visited all the 
cities of Greece and Asia, and was familiar with the superb exhibi- 
tions of Ephetus, Magnesia, and Athens, was struck dumb with 
admiration as he proceeded in triumphal pomp through the streets; 
but when he entered the forum of Trajan, and beheld all the won- 
ders of that matchless structure, he felt for once a momentary en- 
thusiasm, and burst into exclamations of surprise and astonish- 
ment \ Strabo who had traversed Greece in every direction, and 

1 a Oft trouvc ici ," exclaims (he dbbc Barthekmi, on his first visit to the Capitol, 
"rancieniie tigypte , l'ancieone Athenes, l'aocienne Rome !" 
We here find ancient Egypt, ancient Athens, ancient Rome. 

3 The Emperor is said to have fixed his attention on the equestrian statue of Tra- 
jan, that stood before the Basilica, and asked where such another horse could befboad? 
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tas without doubt intimately acquainted with all the beauties of his 
sountry. and like every other Greek ', not a little partial to its 
iaims to pre-eminence, describes the magnificence of Rome as an 
tbject of transcendant glory, that surpassed expectation, and rose 
ar above all human competition. 

If Greeks, so jealous of the arts and edifices of their native land ; 
if Emperors ofthe East, who idolized their own capital, and looked 
irittf envy on the ornaments of the ancient City, were thus obliged 
to pay an involuntary tribute to its superior beauty, we may pardon 
the well founded enthusiasm of the Romans themselves, when they 
represent it as an epitome of the universe, and an abode worthy of 
the Gods 3 . And indeed, if Virgil, at a time when Augustus had 
only begun his projected improvements, and the architectural glory 
of the city was in its dawn, ventured to give it the proud appella- 
tion of Jlerum pulcherrim a 5 , we may conjecture what it must have 
been in the reign of Hadrian, when it had received all its decora- 
tions, and blazed in its full meridian splendour. Even in its decline, 
when it had twice experienced barbaric rage and had seen some of its 
hirest edifices sink in hostile flames, it was capable of exciting ideas 
of something more than mortal grandeur, and raising the thoughts 
of a holy bishop from earth to heaven 4 . After the Gothic war itself, 
which gave the last blow to the greatness of Rome, when, it had been 
repeatedly besieged, taken and ransacked, yet then, though stript 
of its population, and abandoned with its tottering temples to time 
and desolation ; eveu then, deformed by barbarism, wasted by pes- 
tilence, and bowed down to the ground uuder the accumulated 
judgments of heaven, the " Eternal City " still retained its imperial 
features, nor appeared less than the Mistress of the World, and the 
excess of glory obscured. 

Rome was in this stale when Gregory the Great made those pa- 
thetic complaints, of the scenes of misery and ruin that surrounded 
him; and yet the magnificence of Trajan's forum, which was still 
standing, though disfigured, was such as to draw from that Pontiff, 
who neither wanted taste nor feeling, an exclamation of affection- 
ate regard towards its founder s . 

when a lVs ' Prince who accompanied him, answered, *' Supposing we fin 1 such a 
who will build him such another stable ? '' 



• Graeci genus iu gloriam suam efTusissimuro. Pti*. 

41 The Greeks, a race intensely partial to their own glory. " 

s Ptio. Nat Hist. lib. xixvi. cap. i5. 

3 The fairest city that the world can boast. 

4 The period I al'ude to the reign of the Gajtl 1 heodoric, and the prelate is the 
eloquent Fulgeotius. 

5 When I say that Gregory wanted neither taste nor fcejing, I am aware that I 
■jtcak in opposition to Gibbon, who represents him as deficient in both, at well indeed 
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The modern capitate of Europe, and indeed most ancient cite, 
derived their fame from one, or at the utmost, a few edifices. ~ 



as in every olher generous and liberal accomplishment. Gregory lived at a 
perhaps the most disastrous recorded in history; when Italy and Rome itself had 
been successively visited and desolated by the four severest scourges that Heave* cat- 
ploys in its anger to chastise guilty nations — war, inundation, famine, and 
The war was the Gothic war, the most destructive contest ever carried on In 
bosom of Italy, not excepting the invasion of Aonibal in ancient, and of the 
voder Charles of Anjou in modern times. This contest was followed after a short ia- 
Cerval by the irruptiou of the Lamgobardi , who continued to waste and 
Italy from the end of the sixth to the beginning of the ninth century. The 
tion was occasioned by the Goths, who imprudently during the siege, broke several at 
the aqueducts, and let the rivers confined in them range without control over the 
plain; to which we may add an overflow of (he Tiber, that rose a prodigious ^^rfV , 
and not only deluged the country but flooded the streets, and undermined severnl 
edifices in the city itself. Famine is the natural consequeuce of war, when carrial 
on without mercy or precaution; and in a warm couutry, stagnant waters and ftwaavf 
grounds, the unavoidable effects of inundations, emit vapours that never mil to 
infection. 60 violent was the pestilence, that in a procession in which the 
marched at the head of the |«ople, he had the mortification to see seventy 
fall down and expire in his presence. 

To alleviate these calamities, was the occupation of Gregory , and in the 
of this melancholy duty, he could have had little time and little inclination to in- 
dulge himself in the pleasures of literary pursuits. To which we may add, that son 
researches are the amusements of leisure and prosperity, when the mind, free fron 
external pressure and distraction, can expatiate at case over the region of fancy tad 
invention, and cull their flowers without fcaror interruption. But in the fall of en* 
pires, when misery besets every door, and death stares every man in the face, it is 
timely and natural to turn to objects of greater importance, and while t/*e fashion of 
this world passcth away, to fix the thoughts and affections on more substantial and 
more permanent acquirements. 

But with all these disadvantages Gregory possessed talents and accomplishments 
that would have entitled him to consideration, even in more refined ages, and 
whoever peruses his epistles, will acknowledge that he was not deficient either » 
imagination or in judgment, and still less in the nobler qualities of a benevoleat 
and lofty mind. His stjle, though deeply tinged wilh the increasing barbarism of 
the times, is genuine grammatical Latin, and in purity and perspicuity superior to 
that of some authors who flourished in the preceding age; such as Cassiodorus and 
Ammianus Marcrlliuus. It is indeed related to his honour, that he endeavoured to 
support upon all occasions the language, the maimers, and the dress of the Bo- 
mans, in opposition to the remains of Gothic corruption, and to the uncouth jargoa 
and savage demeauor of the Langobardi. About his person and in his court he 
employed none but nalhe Italians, free from etery Gothic mixture in blood, or 
dialect, and by his attachment to his country, his active benevolence, and his auM 
but steady patriotism, he has deserved the honorable appellation of the Last tf tat 
Romans. 

After his death, the barbaric inundation spread without obstacle, and swift 
away almost every remnant of civilization; the language hitherto spoken at Rome, at 
least with grammatical accuracy, was rapidly mutilated and disfigured ; the number 
of inhabitants continued to decrease, and the few surviving Bnsnani, though sol 
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London glories in St. PauF*, St. Martin in the Fields, the two 
Si. Georges, etc. Paris boasts of die Colonnade of the Louvre, the 
Front of the Tuileries, the GfarcA of ike Invalids, St. Gene-* 
wieve, St. Svlpice, etc. Berlin has its Brandenbouryh Gate, and 
Dresden its Electoral Chapel. So anciently Ephesns had its Tem- 
ple of Diana; Harlicarnassus its Mausoleum; Rhodes its Colossus. 
Athens itself, the mother of the arts, could not exhibit more than 
^twenty edifices of extraordinary beauty, among which the /W- 
thenoti, the Temple of Theseus, the Propyleium, and the Portico, 
were the principal. Home seems to have presented a perpetual suc- 
ccnrinn of architectural scenery, and exhibited in every view groups 
or lines of edifices, every one of which, taken separately, would 
have been sufficient to constitute the characteristic ornament of any 
other city. 

But to enable the reader to form a clearer idea of this magnifi- 
cence, 1 will descend to particulars, and give a concise account of 
some of its principal edifices, such as the Cloaca: (sewers) — Aque- 
duct* — Pirn or Roads — Forums — Porticos — Thermos (baths) and 
Temples : after which I will subjoin some singular and striking in- 
stances of private grandeur. 

free and stiU spectators of ifca most stupendous monuments of ancient grandeur, 
began to lose sight of I heir country, and to forget that their ancestors had once been 
masters of the universe. 

This Pope is abused bjr Gibbon, because he reprimanded a bishop for teaching 
(not for studying as the hisloriau chooses to word it) the Latin poets, and opening a 
grammar-school in his palace. Yet it will surely lie admitted that a bisbop may 
jwsffy be eipecled to derate his time lo duties of a more elevated nature, than the 
art orations of an ordinary sellout master, and that he ox poses himself to censure if he 
devoirs lo literary amusement the time and attention which he owes to his flock, and to 
the sublime studies of his profession. A. most respectable prelate of the church of 
England, when promoted to the episcopacy, is said to haYc rcuounced the study of 
chemistry, which he had prosecuted before with zral and success, as inconsistent 
with the more important labours attached to his new dignity. The reader will 
probably applaud a resolution so conformable to the dictates of rvli^ion, aud will 
consequently approve of the conduct of Gregory, who enforced the same principle 
at a time when the prevalence of barbarism aud increasing ignorance required all the 
zral and all the efforts of the episcopal body. 

He is also accused of bavin*; burnt the Palatine library, and destroyed several 
temples, etc. The Palatine library was burnt in the conflagration of Nero, and 
* ijcii restored, if restoration wi-rc possible, a second time under Uomiliau, and finally 
utterly by Genseric. As for temples, he orders St. Augustiu, the monk, to 
them in England *, and to convert them into churches; why then should he 
destroy then* in Rome ? These accusations cannot he traced farther tack than the 
century, that is five hundred years at least after this Pontiff's dcaih. His 
in the eyes of both Beyle and Gibbon, arc, that he was a Pope, and that 
sW converted England to Christianity ! 

list. BetstflUlb. *•*> 3o. 
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A Greek author « has observed, that Roman greatness mantlet- 
ted itself most conspicuously in the Cloaca*, the aqueduct*, and the 
highroads, works peculiarly Roman, and from a singular combi- 
nation of utility, solidity, and grandeur, indicative in a very on- 
common degree of the genius and character of that wonderful peo- 
ple. Some of these works, such as the Cloaca, were built in the 
very infancy of the city, and seemed to have been considered as 
omens and pledges of its duration and future greatness. Many di 
the aqueducts, and I believe most of the roads, were of the repub- 
lican era, when magnificence was confined to public edifices, and 
the resources of architecture were employed for the convenience 
or the amusement of the people at large. To treat of each sepa- 
rately. 

CLOAGiE. 

It appears singular to rank sewers among objects of admiration, 
yet no edifices are better calculated to excite it. The Cloaca; were 
arched galleries carried under the city in every direction ; they 
were wide enough for a loaded cart or boat to pass with conveni- 
ence, and all communicated with the Cloaca maxima (the great- 
est, or principal sewers). The latter is about sixteen feet in 
breadth and thirty in height; its pavement, sides, and arch, are aB 
formed of blocks of stone, so solid in themselves, and so well con- 
nected together, that, notwithstanding the weights that have rolled 
over them, the buildings that load them, and the ruins that encum- 
ber them, not one has given way during the space of more than two 
thousand years. To cleanse them , various streams were intro- 
duced , which roiled along with a rapidity sufliciently violent to 
weaken any ordinary edifice; when obstructed, the expense of clear- 
ing them was enormous , and upon one occasion amounted to a 
sum exceeding one hundred thousand pounds sterling. 

The Cloaca maxima was erected, as is well known, in the reign 
of Tarquinius Superbus 1 , and shows to what a cegree of perfection 

1 Dion. Halic. Antiq. Rom. lib. iii. cap. 57. 

* .... Ad alia traducebatur opera faros in circo Capiendo* , tloacamque mail- 
man) , rcccptaculum omnium purgamentorum urbis : quibus dtiobtis operibos fix 
nova ha'C maginGcentia quicquam adequace poluit. — Tit. Li v. i. cajrjjffi. 

" He turned bis attention lo other works, to making the galleries in the Circus, 
and the Great Cloaca, the receptacle of all the filth of the city ; to which two works 
the magnificence of modern da) s has scarcely been able to produce any thing equal.** 

Sed tuuc 5enes ag^eris vastum spalium et substructiones insanas Gapitolii mira- 

bantur; preterea ckweas, opemm omnium dictu Maximum duraut a Tha^ 

quinio Prisco annis prone seplin-eutis iuexpugnabilef. — C. Plin. Hist. lib. .\jultl 
cap. 1 5. 

" But at that time old man were astonished al the fasUpace of the mound, and 
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i were carried at Rome then in its infancy. They were all 
nimpaired in the reign of Theodoric; and drew from that 
some exclamations of surprise and admiration. TJ^ Clo- 
axima stands even now (though almost choked op with 
h and weeds anU damaged at one end not by time, but by in- 
and folly) a monument of proportion and of solidity. 

AQUEDUCTS. 

em Rome was supplied with water by nine aqueducts, of 
the first was opened by Appius, and bears his name. The 
were, Anio Fetus — Martia — Tepula — Julia — Fir go — Al- 
i (Augusta)— Claudia — Anio Novus*. These aqueducts ran 
ince of from twelve to sixty-two miles, and conveyed whole 
through mountains and over plains, sometimes under ground 
metimes supported by arches to the centre of the city \ Two in 
alar, the Clodia and Anio nova (New Anio), were carried over 
i for more than twenty miles, and sometimes raised more than 
indrcd and twenty feet above the level of the country. The 
el through which the water flowed in these aqueducts (and in 
them two streams rolled unmingled the one over the other) 
ways wide and high enough for workmen to pass and carry 
als for repair ; and all were lined with a species of plaster 
nd impenetrable as marble itself, called by the ancients, opus 
turn. Of these aqueducts three are sufficient to supply modern 



•ense substructions of the Capitol; not to mention the Cloaca, the most woo- 

ifalJ works they have continued entire from the time of Tarqui- 

iaras, a period ot almost seven hundred yean. *' 

e reader will observe, that iu the names and number of the aqueducts f con- 
statements to the reign of Ncrva; succeeding emperors increased the num- 
d changed the names. 

e short description which Statius gives of some of the principal aqueducts is 
f and indeed in his best style : — 

Vos mihi que Latium, sepUrnaqiie culmina Xymfkm 

locoJilif, Tybrimque novUottollitU undis. 

Quae pracccps Aniro, atqoe raccptara nataUu 

Virjo jtvat, Maraasqoe nivet , *t frigora doc#ns f 

Mania, pnccelsis quarun raga molibna nnda 

Crrscit, el innomero pendens transouuitor area. 

SjLiikLS. 

Ye Nymphs who dwell in Utiom. who rejoice 
In ser'nhill'd Home'* high honoars, and increase 
Prood Tiber'* stream with waters not hit own; 
Whose waves o'er many a pendent arch roll on, 
llogo and i tnpcadoM aqaedoctt 1 o'er that 
Froea rapid JUb ealTd, and that which bears 
Thf. rirgim't nasajt. where sportive swimm er* play, 
A«f Mvtim, froea the Martian hills that brings 
Calt\t«*Btetsw««j •••••• • 

II. • 
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Rome, though it contains not tess than one hundred and eighty 
thousand fimabttantsj with a profusion of water superabundantly 
sufficient for aft private as well as public purposes ; what a pro- 
digious quantity then must the nine have pgured continually into 
the ancient city ! 

As I have already given some account of these aqueducts, F shall 
here conQne myself to a few additional observations. Authors dif- 
fer as to their number, because the same great channel often 
branched out into lesser divisions, which on account of the quan- 
tity of water which they supplied, were sometimes considered as 
separate aqueducts. To this we may add, thai the same aqueduct 
sometimes bore different names. I have adopted the number given 
by Erontinns, who was employed by the Emperor Nerva to inspect 
and repair these important works, and must of course be consi- 
dered as decisive authority. Most parts of the city were supplied 
by two aqueducts, in order to prevent the inconveniences occa- 
sioned by derangements and reparations ; and one aqueduct, which 
conveyed a stream of less pure and wholesome water was appro- 
priated exclusively to supply the Naumachias, Circuses, and €R>- 
acae. The number of public reservoirs of water, called from their 
depth and extent Lakes, is supposed to have been more than thir- 
teen hundred, and that of fountains scarcely credible ; since Agrippa 
alone, as has been noticed elsewhere, opened one hundred in the 
space of one year. When the extent, the solidity , the decorations, 
and above all, the utility of these immense works are taken into 
consideration, the reader will find no difficulty in preferring them 
with Frontinus, to the idle bulk of the pyramids, and even to the 
graceful, but less useful edifices of Greece 1 . 

I have already hinted al the ornaments that graced the lakes and 
fountains, such as pillars, temples, and statues. The latter gene- 
rally represented river gods, and among them were the IS tie, the 
Tiber, the Ardus, the Achelou*, the Tigres, the Muphrates, the 
Rhine, the Danube, and many others discovered at different pe- 
riods amidst the ruins ; some of which still remain, and othen 
have been transported. u> Naples, to Florence, and recently to 
Paris. 

Many inscriptions have also been found belonging anciently 
to these fountains. That which Pope translated for his grotto, 
seems to have been of the number. It is now in the grotto of 
Egeria. Another is well known, comprising the same sense ia 
three words, 

1 Tot aqaarum tarn multfif aeeesseriis motibufr, pyfemidts videlicet otiosas cob*- j 
perem, iot cetera inertia, sed'famft celebrate Gneeontor opera?-— Front. De A f te d 4 
Momm. lib % i. 

" To these immense aqueducts, so numerous Mmk.mmmmmejt shall * compere %*• 
idle pjrtmim} or the other useless, though celebrated works of the Grotto* ■* 
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I 

byiiyhas loot 
8usb lata mce *. 

The ruins of these prodigious edifices towering far above all 
modern buildings', attract the eye on the Ctlian and Evquikne 
Mounts, but fix the attention still more powerfully when sweeping 
in broken lines over the solitary Campag?ia, they present in the 
midst of desolation one of the most awful instances ever perhaps 
exhibited of magnificence in decay. qi 

VIM. 

lone was indebted to- Appta Clartta for her aqueducts ; to the 
pobftc spirit and talents of t*e some censor die owed also her viae 
or road*. As these works, tfcengh they show the taste which the 
tomans had for the great and the nsefhf, yet hare little connexion 
with' tke tnogniAcenee of the city, I shall 1 confine myself to very few 
ait ill ration* fe the first place, there- stood in the Roman Forum 
* pillar of gold, on which were inscribed tfte distances of the great 
cities of Ilaily, and of the empire, which pilfer was from these two 
chrewnsftnces called Miiffatrium Aurewm ». At this column (he 
reads commenced, and thence branched off from Rome to every 
part of Italy, and were carried on in straight lines, sometimes cut 
through the solid rock , and sometimes raised on arches. They 
were literally speaking vice strata, not paved but flagged , and 
conposcd frequently of vast blocks, neither hewn nor shaped by 
art, bat fitted together in their original form. This method had an 
Mcoomon advantage, a» the natural coating, iff may so call it, of 
tie stone, enabled k to resist with more effect the action of the 
m i w , and tfte fHetien of carriages. Htence such parts of the 
Wta Ajfma as hwe escaped destruction , as at Fondi and Mold, 
dhow few traces of wear an&decarf after a duration of two thousand 
tots. When hewn stones were used they were cut out into large 
blocks of two, three, or even five feet square, and laid together 
withonc any oentene, yet so- firmly and efosefy connected, as to ap- 
pear rather a continued rock, than an artificial combination ; they 
have resisted both the influence of tfme and the pressure of the 
enormous loads that have passed over them, in a manner altogether 
inconceivable. These roads were in process of time extended to 

1 To the nymph of tlie place : —Drink— Bathe— Be Silent 

1 The golden mik-stone,— >Thii«eluinn una ewotodby Aagustut, and stood near 
tae tempte of Saturn. tfolsfalanonriiof ita awnw ** nay fojyote it to have been of 
***Sttt 
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the most distant provinces of the empire, and formed an easy com- 
munication between Britain and Mesopotamia , between Dacia 
and Egypt, Thus the civilized world owes to the Romans the first 
establishment and example of a commodious intercourse ; one of the 
greatest aids of commerce, and means of improvement that society 
can enjoy. 

The barbarians who overturned the Roman power were for many 
ages so incredibly stupid as to undervalue this blessing, and almost 
always neglected , sometimes wantonly destroyed, the roads that 
intersected the provinces which they had invaded. But the 
example of the Rofifcn Pontiff, the authority of the clergy , and 
the remains which they still beheld, gradually though slowly open- 
ed their eyes and called their attention to an object of such prime 
importance. I have said slowly, as to this day, the different go- 
vernments of Germany 1 , Spain, Portugal, Sicily, and Greece, are still 
so far immersed in barbarism as to leave the traveller to work his 
way through their respective territories with infinite fatigue and 
difficulty, by tracks and paths oftentimes almost impassable. Even 
in countries where the greatest attention has been paid to the roads, 
how inferior are all modern works in firmness and durability to the 
ancient Via. I know it has been said, that there was barely suffi- 
cient room on the ViaAppia for two carriages to pass each other, 
and this, if the observation be confined to a very few narrow 
passes, such as sometimes occur in our best and newest roads, may 
be true; but if meant to be general, it is certainly ill-founded, as 
the average breadth of the Via Appia is from eighteen to twenty- 
two feet. 

The reader will recollect without doubt that all these magnificent 
outlets and approaches to the imperial city were bordered on each 
side, not with rows only , but with streets of tombs, and thus con- 
verted into so many avenues of death, and scenes of mortality. The 
last object that a Roman beheld at his departure, and the first that 
struck him on his return , was the tombs of his ancestors. The 
sepulchres of the heroes of the early ages were, during the reign of 
liberty, the most conspicuous ; but under the Caesars , they were 
eclipsed by the funereal pomp of the freedmen , the parasites, the 
sycophants of the emperors. Hence that indignant epigram, 

Marmoreo tumulo Licinns jacet : at Cato parro, 
Pompeius nullo : credisnus esse deos ? *. 



1 The Austrian territories in Germany are excepted front this censure. 

1 For Lianas • marble tomb is maofe; 
Cato btMMb • tfairow Atone is laid ; " 
M» tow* , do to— groat Foap «y*« u km Bm i \ 
Wbo aow shall $»j tbt jods ngard MaaknW? 

.t' 
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Though every road presented the tombs of many illustrious per- 
sons, yet the FiaAppia was ennobled by the greatest number of ce- 
lebrated names, and beheld on its sides rising in melancholy state 
the sepulchres of the Servilii, theMetelli, and theScipios; of Archias 
and of Ennius. Most of the inscriptions that marked these recep- 
tacles of departed greatness, were like the views of the minute phi- 
lotophers, who pricipitated the fall of Rome, narrow, earthly, and 
mortal, 

Non nomen, non quo gcnitus, uon wide, quid egi, 
Mutus in sternum ram cinis, ossa , nihil ». 

How mean , how pusillanimous , how unworthy the high-minded 
Roman ! The foUowing Christian epitaph would have been more 
appropriate on the tomb of a Cato, a Scipio, or a Cicero a : — 

Ingenio superest Cordis, mens ipsa recepta est 
Qelo, quod terrae est, maxima Roma tenet 3 . 

But to pass from roads which, as I have already hinted, are not 
immediately connected with my present object, the ancient Greeks 
pretended, and their admirers at present are often heard to main- 
tain , that Rome owed all her magnificence to the arts of Greece, 
"which she learned during the Etolian and Macedonian wars. Ho- 
race's acknowledgment seems to confirm this pretension so flatter- 
ing to* Grecian pride and vanity ^. But however ancient or general 



The satjrist might have spared the gods ; perhaps in their eyes the barber (for 
such wis Lictnus) might have been superior both to the hero and the philosopher. 

* My oame, my past pursuits inquire thou not. 
How into being rais'd, by whom brgot ; 
Dumb are my lipe, life's transient journey o'er ; 
Berth, dost, and ashes, I exist no more. 

* u Maximum tcto argumentum est , " says the latter, with his usual magnificence 
of lamgmmge, M Daturam ipsam de immortalitate animomm tacitam judicare, quod 

i wail mi enrss sunt et maxime quidem quas post mortem futura sint quid 

proptgatio nominis .... quid testamentonrm diligentit, quid ipsa sepulcrortan 

mmument* , quid elogia significant , nifti nos futura etiam oogitare? " Tuscul. lib. i. 1 4. 

u But the strongest argument is, that nature herself tacitly concludes the soul to be 

mortal, ia, that all men take the most lively interest in what is to take place after 

u*ir death. . . . What is implied by the continuation of our names .... what 

by the careful attention we pay to our wills, what by our very monuments, what by 

mcripiioos and eulogies, if it be not that we are anxious *bout futurity ? " 

* SdH Cordns lives : hear'n is the home of mind t 
Great Borne contains the clay he left behind. 

* Orejcia capta Strom Yictorem cepit, et artes 

InttHt afreet* Utio. W. & *&• '• ,56 « 
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this opinion may be, it stands on no solid foundation ; the troth is, 
that of the three grand works which I hare mentioned, the first wit 
erected at a time when Grecian architecture was in its infancy, Ml 
the two others, before aoy regular intercourse had taken place 
between the Greeks and Romans. The latter derived Aeir M 
and sciences from their neighbours, the Etrarians,a singular people, 
who flourished in riches, power, and science, for some ages before 
the Greeks began to emerge from their primitive barbarism ; and 
to them the Romans probably were indebted for that solid taste 
which distinguished them ever after. They seem indeed in all 
their works and edifices to have had constantly in view the three 
great qualities, which in architecture give excellence without the 
aid of ornament, and by (heir own intrinsic merit command ad- 
miration. This simple and manly style showed itself in the verj 
infancy of the city, expanded with the greatness and the resources 
of the republic, aud displayed itself, not in the capital only, but in 
the most distant provinces ; it survired the fall of the empire , it 
struggled for ages of convulsion with the spirit of barbarism , and 
at length, as a monument of its triumph, it raised over the fanes^the 
porticos , the triumphal arches of the mistress of the world , the 
palaces, the obelisks, the temples of the Modern City, 

Whether this effect be attributed to the example and lessons - «f 
the Etrurians, and to the architectural school established by Noma, 
or to that magnanimity which seems to have grown out of the 
very soil, and to have been inhaled with the air of ancient Ityme, I 
know not; but it cannot be ascribed to the influence of the Greeks, 
as it arose before they were known, and flourished long after they 
were forgotten, among the Romans. At a later period they certainly 
borrowed the Greek orders, but they employed them upon a scale 
commensurate with their own greatness aud far above the means 
of ihe Greeks. The latter seem, in a great measure, to have con- 
fined their magnificence to gates, mausoleums , and temples ; while 
the former, allowing their splendour a much wider range, extended 
its influence to baths, circuses, forums, curia?, and Basilica?. Nay, 
they seem, even in the opinion of the Greeks themselves, who speak 
of the wonders of Borne with an admiration that could have ansa 
from a sense of inferiority only, to have surpassed them even in those 
very fabrics in which the principal boast and glory of Greece con- 
sisted, and to have left them at length the sole advantage of having 
first invented the Orders. In reality it would be difficult to find a 



When conquer'd Greece brought in her eaptire nU$ 
She Iriumph'd o'er her Mvtfe eonqn'ror'i heart*. 

Ft 



The arts to which Horace allnies are the arts of Poetry, Criticism, and Rhetoric, 
id to these his acknowledgment matt be confined. 
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temple equal in beauty to the Pantheon , in magnitude to that of 
Peace, and in splendour to that of Jupiter Capitolinus. The tomb 
of Hadrian, in materials, elevation, and ornament, equalled, per* 
haps excelled, the Halicarnassian mausoleum 1 , and all the theatres 
of Greece sunk into insignificance before the enormous circum- 
ference of the Coliseum. 

Some travellers, in order to disparage the monuments of Roman 
grandeur and to raise the fame of Greece, have remarked, that the 
former are of brick and were lined or cased only with marble, 
while the edifices of the latter were entirely of marble ; but this 
remark originated in hasty and imperfect observation, and is inac- 
curate in both its parts, as many of the public buildings at Rome 
were of solid stone or marble, and several of the Grecian edifices 
were of brick cased with marble pannels. Of this latter kind was 
the mausoleum above-mentioned ». Mausolus, indeed, is said to 
have first invented the art of incrusting brick walls with marble, a 

Kactice introduced into Rome in the reign of Augustus, by Caius 
amurra. Part of the walls of Athens were formed of the same 
materials, as was the palace of Croesus, of Attalus, and several 
public edifices at Lacedaemon. Pliny goes so far as to assert, that 
the Greeks preferred brick to stone in great buildings as more 
durable, and adds that brick walls, when the perpendicular line is 
duly attended to, last for ever. 

FORUMS. 

We next come to the forums or squares, which are repre~ 
sealed by the ancients as alone suMcient to eclipse the splen- 
doir of every other city. There were ewe kinds of forums, the 
Firm Fenaiim * and the F&ra Cnmlia 4. The former were 
Merely markets, and were distinguished each by a title ex- 
pressing the objects to which they were appropriated, such as 
the Forum Boarium, Pucatorium *, etc.; of these of course, 
the number was indefinite, though commonly supposed to be 

> The dimensions of the Utter were, according to Pliny, sisJy-thrtw feet in length f 
tcs< is breadth, and ia height twenty-five cubiU or about forty feet ; it* 
ciiaMbfcrence, including a square or open space around it, was four hundred 
feet On the mausoleum rote a pyramid of the same elevation as list 
itself, that is* between llsirly-eifbt and forty feet, and on its sosnwut stood 
icja. The elevation of the whole was one hundred and forty feet It waf 
supported by thirty -si & pillars, and its four sides were sculptured by four of the emejf 
artists. I leave the task of reconciling these dimensions with the rales of 
lion to professed architects. I must however add, that they are Car ii 
the Roman tasttsokns*. 

• Ptisr?,xn*. 14. 

• PwsjiMfarsaW. 

• r er ^ s M sWtraswactisycivabw^Doa. 

• The ox-market, fish-market, dec. 
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about twelve. The Fora Cwilia were intended, as the nine 
implies, for the transaction of public business, and were five in 
number; the Forum Romanum — D.Julii — Augutli — Nervm, 
frequently called Transitorium and Trajani. 

The Forum Romanum was in rank the first, its name was 
coeval with the city, and its destination was connected with all 
the glories of the Republic. It was indeed the seat, or rather 
the throne of Roman power. It was encircled with buildings 
of the greatest magnificence ; but these buildings were erected at 
different periods, and perhaps with little regard to regularity. 
They circumscribed its extent within very narrow limits, but these 
limits were consecrated by omens and auguries, and ennobled bj 
fame and patriotism; they were too sacred to be removed. It was 
therefore found inadequate to the reception of the crowds which 
Hocked to the public assemblies, and Julius Gesar took upon him- 
self the popular charge of accommodating the Roman people with 
another forum, without however violating the dignity and pre-emi- 
nence of the first, which always retained exclusively the title of 
Great, and the appellation of Roman. 

Nomen term fatale regeodis '. Prop. 

Of this new forum, called the Julian, we only know, that the 
ground on which it stood cost nine hundred thousand pounds, and 
tbat its principal ornament was a temple of Venus Genitrix *. 

The forum of Augustus was lined on each side by a portico, and 
terminated by the temple of Mars Bis Ultor 3 . Under the porticos, 
on one side stood in bronze the Latin and Roman kings, from Eneas 
down to Tarquinius Superbus ; on the other were ranged the Ro- 
man heroes all in triumphal robes. On the base of each statie 
was inscribed the history of the person whom it represented. In 
the centre rose a colossal statue of Augustus 4 . 

1 A name, by fete ordaiued to rule the world. 
» Venus the procreatrix. 

3 Ovid. Fast Lib". ▼. ver. 55a. — The twice avenging Mars. 

4 The account given by Suetonius is highly honourable to Augustas. Proximo* t 
Diis immorlalibus honorem memoriae diictnu prestitit qui im peri una poptili Rosa* 

ex minimo maximum reddidissent. Itaque statuas omnium triumphab 

efligie in utraque Fori sui porticu drdicatit. Professus est edicto, Commemtmm id * 
ut iUorum velut ad exemplar et ipse dum rireret, et insequentium aHatntn primcip* 
exlgerentur a civibus. — Oct. Cees. Aug. xxxi. 

44 To the memory of the chiefs, who from small beginnings had raised the Itoaaaa 
empire to the highest pitch of greatness he rendered an honour next to that of the 
immortal gods. He therefore erected triumphal statues to all of them, in each of the 
portico of his own forum. He made it known by an edict, that he had ceaae la 
this resolution, in order tbat both he himself during his life-lime, and all mcceedmC 
princes, might be tried, as it were, by their fellow-citizens, after the standard at 
those illustrious men. * 
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The Forum Nerva, or Transitorium, so called because it 
brmed a communication between the three other forums and that 
4 Trajan. There are still glome remains of this forum, as part of 
he wall that enclosed it, some Corinthian pillars belonging to one 
>f its porticos, and the portal of the temple of Minerva. It was 
jegun by Domitian, but finished by Nerva. 

The Forum Trajani, or Ulpianum, was the last in date, but 
the first in beauty. The splendour of these edifices was indeed 
[progressive ; the Julian was supposed to have surpassed the Ro- 
om; that of Augustus is ranked by Pliny among pulcherrima 
opera qu<e nunquam >, and yet it was acknowledged to be inferior 
to that of Nerva; the latter yielded in its turn to the matchless 
edifice of Trajan. This forum consisted of four porticos, sup- 
ported by pillars of the most beautiful. marble : the roof of the por- 
ticos rested upon brazen beams, and was covered with brazen 
plates $ it was adorned with statues and chariots all of brass gilt : 
the pavement was of variegated marble. The entrance was at one 
end by a triumphal arch, at the other and opposite was a temple ; 
on one side a Basilica, on the other a public library : in the centre 
rose the celebrated column crowned with the colossal statue of 
Trajan. Apollodorus was the architect of this wonderful pile, and 
so great was the beauty, I might almost soy, the perfection of the 
architecture, and so rich, the materials, that those who beheld it 
seem to have been struck dumb with astonishment, and at a loss to 
find words to express their admiration a . 

When this wonderful edifice was destroyed it would be difficult 
to determine; tbe triumphal arch which formed its entrance was 
dismantled so early as the reign of Constantino, as its materials, or 
at least its ornaments, were employed to grace the arch erected in 
honour of thut emperor. The forum itselfexisted, as I have already 
observed, in the time of Gregory the Grwu, and consequently had 
survived, at least as to its essential and constituent parts, the re- 
peated sieges and disasters of the city. It seems, from an expres- 



' The most beautiful of all possible works. 

* Such at least appears to have been the sensation experienced by Ammianus Mar- 
ceUiooft, who, in his semi-barbarous style, betrays the confusion both of his feelings 
and his language. His words are untranslatable — Cum ad Trajani Forum Tenisset, 
(Coo&tantius) singularem sub orani caelo strticturam ut opiuamur, etiam Numinum 
issertione mirabilem , hcrebat attonitus per giganteos contextus circumferens men- 
tea, oee relatu efiabiles, nee rursus mortalibus expetendop f - Among the statues 
that decorated thislforum, two were remarkable for their materials, one of Nico- 
■cdet king of Bithynia, of ivory; the oiher of amber, representing Augustus. The 
etkbraJed equestrian statue of Trajan was in front of the Basilica. 



ha (Cooatantina) arrived at the Forum nfTraj.in, a building, in oar opinion onriralled 
tka ton, and which eren thr? god* them rlvn bare affirm, d to bs wonderful, hn flood still 
* ttcr aaaaaemcnr, examimiag ita gigantic construction, or which no idea can bo coortytd by 
***fctaa4 which the eye of mail nuut ntrer espect to sec again. 
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skroof John the Deacon, to have existed in the beginning of Ike 
ninth cintury; its destruction must therefore be ascribed to Ihl 
avarice or the fury of the Romans themselves in their ii 
contests* 

PORTICOS. 

From the foranswe pass naturally to the porticos, so 
and so frequently alluded to by the Roman writers. It wmld to 
difficult to state the precise number of these buildings, thoogh wt 
know it to have been considerable ; and it would be stiH more 
difficult to describe their site, extent, and various deco rati on s. 
Of the following however we have some details, by wfeich weave 
enabled to form an idea of the others. It must be observed, ttot 
I speak not bene of such porticos as merely formed the vestibriel 
or decorated the entrance of temples, as tbese made part of (he 
edifices to which they were smnexed, but of those only which were 
erected solely for the convenience of the public in sultry or inch* 
ment weather. 

The portion* dmplex, so called from its double row of pillars, 
was erected by Cneius Octavms, after the defeat of Perses; it was 
of the Corinthian order and ornamented with brazen capitals; the 
walls were decorated with paintings, representing the achieve- 
ments of the fonder. It stood near the Circus Fhmtmm. 

The portico of ftanpey, aonesed to his theatre, was supported by 
one hundred marble columns ; it opened on both sides into proves 
of plane trees, and was refreshed by fountains and streams. It 
was therefore in summer the favourite resort of the young, the gay, 
and the gallant z . 

Augustus, attentive as he was to the general embellishment of the 
city, did not neglect a species of edifice so ornamental, and at the 
same time so useful as the portico. We find accordingly that 
he erected several porticos himself, and that prompted by his 
example, his most distinguished and opulent friends vied with 
each other in'similar works of magnificence 2 . Among the former 
were the portico of Caius and Lucius, with a basilica annexed to it; 

# x Properiius describes it with its characteristic oratmeits 

Sciltoet vsbiifosis sorwet Passpeta coiuuuns 

Portions anbcis aobilis AttaUoia * 
Ei creber pariter platanis surgenlibus ordo, 
, . Flomina sopito qoarqoe Marone cad an L 

Thong h rich with tapestry from the conqner'd East, 
Despis'd is now great Pompey*s portico, 
IW plane-trees taM,ia orsWd «aa*a that ma. 
And the pare streams, whose gentle mormars lata 
Lssfl'd Haro's mm to 

* Suet, in Aug. 19. 
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fit, Watiob rase Bear the theatre of MmcjudtiyjpdectK 
t a little is ita beauty at wail as-conrarieace j that rf 
the Romaa Cam* The latter was erninwlet with* 
f aadeac pieuma, and shaded by a me of prodigies* 
Orid adlades to it hi his waal tody awer. 
lad -every eiitee of the kind prior to this era, was 
riie apledour of Ike Palatum portico, dedi cate d 10 
was supported by pillars of Numidian narMe, tM- 
esqoisiie paiaiiofa and statae*, aad iadiliijoued with 
fold. It eaelosed the library aadteapleof JpeUe, so 
dtoby the writers of the Aagastaa age, aad was deter* 
idaoioagihe wonders of the city «. • ■ 

portico emfed by this eaiperor, was cMtAAdNmm* 
he statues with which it was h t naho d, lupKscnlli 
fans in their respective habits. It was perhaps sffl! 



ipitoa which Propertiat gfrea of Ihis portico h the bat caflast, and 
eitvt amber of details to emtble us to fort* a vary au.ui ate idea of ti 



Aaron Maabi 

fcrtmnyCwiitpKihki - 
Tola <nt in s^rcies* Pesaie dig ism ml — 11 ii i 

Inter qaas Daaai fanaiaa larba saais. 
aW eojuieVm ftiaefco vieae ansVi pricbrior ante) 

Marmot eus Uciia carmca blare lyre. 
Atque arain rircuin steterant amenta Myroais, 

Quatuor artiflcii rmda sigaa bores. 
Tom mnlium claro snrgebal amMW teeapluss, 

Et pjtria Pborbo carina Ortygia* 
Auro solis rrat • pra fastlgls. carrus, 

lit eakac tybki nobite drafts opus i 
Altera drjrclos Paraaisi eertke Uallos* 

Altera roorrebat funera Tantalidua. 
Delude inter inairein. Dens ipse, interqae aororesn 

Pythias in laag* cstaama wast* soaat. 

Us.tf.Ja. 

Tfce gnlaea pmrajw, framfoasba* aaar*d, 

Wu opea'd by imperial Caaar'e sent 

In fair array dispos'd. tall colomas rote. 

From I'unic quarries brought, whoa* ranks among 

Old Danaua' daughter* stand, a lorely train. 

A marble Pherbu*. whom the breathing god 

Had scarce snreWd In beaoty, ia kis hand 

IMd the asate fyiw, aadfremtmensriaft'd lias 

PourM forth to Fanry'* car has masmtt Soaj> 

Foor oxen round the altar seem'd to Uw, 

The boast of Myron's art| and ia lb* midst 

Stood the aeood tensed*, nis'd of Pari* 

His own Ortygia to the god less dear. 

High on the roof the chariot of thesaa 

Blas'd to refulgent gold i th' expeadteg parens 

Were fona'd of whitest ie'ry ; one display'* 

The scalptar'd OauU, from sacred Delphi dii«*a, 

Aad one, tan tragic doom of fftobe. 

Then, 'twmt Us saosWr pmc « aad tatter fair. 

The Pythian gad, la lowing iss t sasn tt •sad. 

Slags mmeeary saaslc 
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more remarkable for a statue of Hercules, standing neglected cm 
the ground. That such a divinity should remain thus neglected 
and dishonoured is surprising; but the reason of a conduct, appa- 
rently so impious, is highly honourable to Roman feeling. The 
statue thus degraded had been brought from Carthage *, and nas 
the very one to which the Carthaginians were accustomed to offer 
human victims, "Sacrum," as Titus Livius remarks, " 
Romanum V 

The Portion* Septorum. Cicero speaks of this portico as 
to be erected, and intended to embrace in its whole extent the 
space of a mile. Pliny 5 gives us to understand that it was finished 
or repaired by Agrippa , and enclosed not the septa tribute c o m 
JSfe.,where the people assembled to vote, but the Diribitorium, or 
place where (he legions were mustered and paid. These edifies 
were all of marble, and the latter in particular unusually magni- 
ficent. 

Agrippa also built and gave his name to another portico, which 
some suppose to have been connected with the present portico of 
the Pantheon, and to have been carried round it. But as he had 
erected Thermw and other noble fabrics near that edifice, it is 
more probable that his portico enclosed the whole , and united them 
together in one grand circumference. That it was extensive is 
evident from Horace, who represents it as a public walk, much 
frequented : 

Cum bene no'um 
Porticus Agripp* et via te conspeaerit Appi *. 

Hor. lih i. epis. vi. a 6. 

The materials were , as in all Agrippa's works, rich marbles ; asd 
the ornaments were paintings and statues. 

The Portico of Hercules or of Philippus, so called because re- 
built by the latter at the instigation of Augustus, and dedicated to 



1 See Tit Lit. xx. 67. Fnhonorus est Dec in teroplo ullo Hercules, adqiu 
omnibus annis human* sacrifiraverunt viciimi , humi staiis ante aditam portfeniai 
nattones. Ptin. Ifat. Hist. lib. xxxyi- cap. 5. 

*' The Hercules, to which the Carthagiuians every year used to offer human ttcfi* 
fices, is unhonoured, and not placed in any temple, but stands on the ground at At 
entrance of the Portico Ad Sationes. 

* 4 sacrifice by no means Romau. 

3 Plin. Nat. Hist lib. xvi. cap* 40. 

* For though Agrippa** awful colonnade* 
Or Appian way, (Tny passiaf pomp mnrfy'd. 

Fnmtiu 
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ercules, whose temple it enclosed, under the appellation of Mu- 
igete*, or leader of the muses. It was erected solely for the orna- 
ient of the city, and of course was decorated with an unusual pro- 
tsion of splendid objects, as the reader will easily conceive-when 
t is informed, that the paintings of Apelles, Zeuxis, and Antiphi- 
*, formed part of its ftirniture. 

Several porticos took their appellations from the temples to which 
icyNrere annexed, and seemed to have formed either vast squares 
r courts before, or immense galleries round their respective tem- 
les, thus detaching them from ordinary buildings, and giving tbem 
solitary grandeur 1 . 

The Portico of Quirinus and that of Europa, arc mentioned by 
lartial * as fashionable places of resort, and must consequently 
ave been very spacious. That of Isis was remarkable not only 
>r paintings but mosaics. It would be an useless repetition of the 
ime terms to enumerate more of these edifices, especially as, in 
rder to give the reader some idea of the numbers, it will be suf- 
cient to inform him, that the approach to the Curia), the Basilicas, 
ie Forums, was generally by porticos ; that several ranges of pur- 
cos led to the Capitol, and lined the sides of the declivity ; that the 
*mpus Martins was surrounded by an uninterrupted colonnade ; 
lat almost every Emperor distinguished himself by the erection of 

new edifice of the kind; and that Nero is said by Suetonius *, to 
ave lined the streets of Rome (those probably which he himself 
ad rebuilt) with a continued portico *. 



» The temple of Jerusalem, both first and second, was surrounded by a portico; 
nd most of the aocieiit churches in Italy are separated from the street by a court ge- 
erally supported by pillar*. Such is the Amhrosian Basilica at Milan, the cathedral 
f Saleroom, and* the most ancient of all churches, St. Clement's, at Rome. This 
lode of insulating places of worship, so conformable to taste and reason, has been 
iopted and applied with unparalleled magnificence to the Basilica Vaticana. 

* Lib. li. epig. i. — Lib. ii. epig. i4 — Lib. iii, epig. ao, 

•> Suet. Ner. 16. 

4 Several porticos mere erected by latter Emperors of astonishing eitent. Such 
raft that of Gallienns, extending near two miles along the Via Flamimia, that is, from 
he Vim Lata to the Pons Milv'uts : that of Gordian in the Campus Martins, which 
rti a mile in length, an J formed of one range of pilasters and four of columns, open- 
ag sipoa plantations of box, cedar, and myrtle. The Gordian family were remark* 
life for their opulence and magnificence. Their villa on the Via Pnmestuta con- 
baths as large as some of the Therm* in Rome; three basilica of one hundred 
ra length each ; and a portico supported by two hundred pillars of the rarest 



Before I gfVe up this subject, I cannot but express both my surprise and my regret 
hat the public portico has never been introumBd into En jlaod, or employed in the 
feeeration of the capital. If we consult utility, no edifice is better adapted to a 
mii ami rainy etiaate; if snaguficence, none can be more beautiful or more stately. 
Et cry square at least might be lined, and every cfanrth and theatre tornmnded with 
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THERMJE. 

There were in Home sixteen public baths, usually caned THmmm m 
supplied with hot and cold water, and open at all hoars of tike day. 
Though they differed both in magnitude and splendour, yet they ftid 
some features in common, and contained spacious halls for batfof 
and swimming; for reading and declamation ; for conversation and 
exercise. These halls were all lined and pared with marble, aid 
adorned with the most valuable statues and paintings. They 
surrounded with plantations and walks, and combined every 
ties of polite and manly amusement. The account which I 
already given of the baths offHocfetian,CaracaHa, and Titus, 
any further description useless in this place. I must however ob- 
serve, that ft is to be regretted that we hare deviated so wHelj 
from the ancients in this particular, and that the use of baths hill 
hot and cold, so wholesome and sometimes so necessary, shotH 
not be rendered more easily attainable to those who stand most ii 
need of them, the poor and labouring class of mankind. It urns 
indeed be acknowledged that in cleanliness the moderns are far in- 
ferior to the ancients, or rather to the Romans, who seem to hate 
carried this ^im-virtue to a degree of refinement almost incre- 
dible *. 

It is not surprising that the Therma, covering such a space of 
ground, and enclosing so many different buildings, and so much 
wood and water within their precincts, should be compared by one 
of the ancients to provinces, or that the noblest and most opulent 
provincial should look with envy on the lot of a Roman, who cotW 
enjoy every day, without trouble or expense, scenes of splendour 
and luxury, which the proudest monarch might in vain attempt to 
emulate. 

TEMPLES. 

There were in Rome four hundred and twenty temples. Of the 
far greater part of these edifices we have at present no 



porticos ; tbe want of them aronnd places of public resort it a real 
taste in public edifice* m still ia its iafencr. 

T The following Terse of Lucilius show* bow many operations a polite 
underwent even in tbat rude age, before he finished, or rather before he 
toilet 

ScabmL Mppilor, diMpuwor. pamiccr, onor, 

BflCpNUt praJOT"» 

" r scratch myself, plnck out my superfluous hairs, rub off myaml*a» 
skin, decorate, polish, and paint mjsetf." 
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Of 8M6 of the lew with which we are acquainted, I have already 
spofcen : I wMI therefore c i in ia o myself at present to a lew a<h£- 



The temple of JnpiUr CapHoKnms, though net the largest m 
*, was from its destinaiiea the most sacred, from its site the 
it co s mpurao ua, and frees its famcture and decorations the note 
ogmiemu k wasAlted with the treasures of vanquished monarch*, 
adorned with the plunder of palaces and temptes, and enriched 
with the spoils of the conquered world. It was in fact the trea- 
sury of Rome, the deposit of the accumulated triumphs of ages of 
victory and conquest. Grown*, shields* and statue* of gold, the 
ouVrinp of kings* emperors* ami heroes, Mooed on all sides, and 
adorned with equal profusion the interior and exterior of this pa- 
lace ef donunion, this throne of empire anoYof religion. Iln three* 
bold was bronco, the valves of 'us portals were gold ; the roof was 
braate, but bronze doubly and triply gHt « ; the pediment, the sides, 
and the summit ef the root, presented horses, chariots, heroes, and 
ffoda, the Roman eagle and its attendant Victory, all of bronae, sil- 
ver, or gold, guttering to the sun, and dazzling the eyes of the spec- 
tator*. 

▲cies rtupet igne metaHi-, 
Et dnamfm* trepMaus obtusksltur wo K 

CkuL 

The temple of Peace was probably the largest in Rome, and is 
ranked by Pliny among the noblest edifices in the world. Of its 
architecture we can form no distinct idea, as we And no regular 
description of it. The 'ruins which now bear its name have not 
the slightest resemblance to a temple, but much the appearance of 
the great hall of a bath, such as thut of the Thermm of Diocletian. 
However, as popular tradition and the consent of antiquaries has 
xed to these remains the appellation* of the temple of Peace, it 
perhaps be deemed presumption to question ite propriety at 
This edifice seems to have answered the purposes of a 
Museum, and to have been the general repository of the various 
id paintings collected by Vespasian and the Flavian family. 



< The gilding alone amounted to the enorsnDOt sun- of three millions studiof . 
Hut r— llinsn belonged to the Capitol at restored by Dosnilian. The conflagration 
of tub edifice, the teat of Rosnaa power, was deemed by the Gauls, a certain prog- 
* ! of the M of tbe empfce, and of die traemsMioii of the power to the Ttjbis- 
■atiosu, « superstitioue ran* "' (a *ain superstition), saya Tacitus. —BUt. hr. 
St. 

* Vide Qawdiao, Tacitus, Sec 

ih»B*if»tfotl nSMStd ttahtatefi4t> 
ssa? tW ibiiautif •y. 
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The sacred spoils of the temple of Jerusalem formed pari of its de- 
corations, and numberless masterpieces of sculpture, to several of 
which Pliny alludes, were arranged around it ; so that if we may 
believe Josephus, it comprised in one grand collection all the won- 
ders of art, which had formerly been dispersed over the various 
provinces of the empire. A library formed part ofits furniture, en- 
riched probably by the numberless manuscripts trhich Vespasian 
and Titus might have collected in the eastern provinces. 

The temple of Peace was consumed by fire in the reign of Cos- 
modus. It had been erected by Vespasian as au omen and a 
pledge of that general peace which commenced on.the conclusion 
of the Jewish war, and lasted with little interruption till the death 
of the former prince. Its destruction, occasioned by an invisible 
and unknown agent, was ascribed to divine vengeance, and con- 
sidered as a portent that announced war and disaster. This ap- 
prehension was increased by the extent of the conflagration, which 
reached the temple of Vesta, consumed that cradle of the religion 
of Rome, and for the first time exposed the Palladium itself to the 
gaze of the profane * . These presentiments of disaster were unfor- 
tunately justified by the event, and the fall of the temple of Peace, 
was followed by centuries of war, rebellion, and convulsion. 

The reader will perceive that I do not pretend to do full justice 
to the subject, or attempt to draw a perfect picture of the ancient 
city. It. would fill an ample volume were I to detail the Basilica*, 
the Curia*, the Theatres, and the Circuses >, that rose in every 
quarter, especially as they were all of the most solid and beautiful 
architecture, and all adorned with statues and paintings. The 
number of statues indeed was incredible' they crowded not the 
public buildings only, but even the streets and the lanes. They 
were of various sizes and materials; eleven of colossal magnitude 
adorned the Capitol alone, and nineteen of gold, and thirty of solid 
silver, shone in different parts of the city. Those of bronze and 
marble appeared on all sides in such profusion as to form, if we 
may credit the hyperbolical expression of Cassiodorus, a popula- 
tion equal in number to the living inhabitants. 

It is to be remembered, that all the above mentioned edifices 
were supported by pillars, and that these pillars were all of granite 
or of marble oftentimes of the most beautiful species, aud that ge- 
nerally each shaft was of one single piece. When we take this 
latter circumstance into consideration, and combine it with the 
countless multitude of these columns, and add to these again the 
colonnades that graced the imperial palaces, and the courts and 



.V 



1 Herodian, lib. i. ctp. i4- 

* There were fife theatres two amphitheatres, and sefen circuses. The cireat 
Maximut contained, according to aoae authors, three hundred thousand iptctatix 
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orticos of private houses, we shall be enabled to form some idea 
r the beamy and magnificence that must have resulted from the 
equent recurrence and ever varying combinations of such pil- 
ired perspectives. VM\ indeed might foreigners contemplate 
Kb a city with astonishment, natives behold it with pride, and the 
ilm philosopher feel the enthusiasm, and assume the language of 
le poet, when he describes its matchless wonders. " Verum " 

ays Pliny, "ad urbis nostra miracula transire conveniat et 

ic quoque terrarum orbem vicluni ostendere; quod accidisse 
Hies pene quot referentur miracula apparebil ; universitate vero 
cenraia, et in quemdam unum cumulum conjecta, non alia uiagni- 
ndo exsurgit, quam si mundus alius quidam in uno loco narrare- 
■r ». w (Nat. Hist. lib. xxxvi. c. 15.) 

Bat I have already observed that Rome, in every period of its 
xistence, from its infancy down to its modern decrepitude, has 
ver been distinguished for grandeur in design, and for magnifi- 
ence in executiou. Nor was this characteristic spirit confined 
> the public works and edifices which I have enumerated above ; 
i showed itself even in fabrics raised for such transient objects as 
ccidcntal or annual amusements. Two instances deserve notice. 
hie is of Marcus Scaurus, who, when edile, erected a temporary 
heatre, and adorned it with three hundred and sixty marble co- 
nmns and three thousand bronze statues '. The other is perhaps 
till more astonishing in execution, though less magnificent in 
ippearance. It was a wooden edifice erected by Curio, for the 
relebratton of funeral games in honour of his father, and was so 
;ontrived as to form , according to the nature of the exhibition, 
Mtber a theatre or an amphitheatre. In the morning the semi- 
circles were placed back to back, so that the declamations, music, 
ind applauses of the one did not reach the other : in the afternoon 
hey were rolled round face to face, and the circle was completed. 
It is to be observed that these changes were performed without 
lisplacing the spectators, who seem to have trusted themselves 
irithout scruple to the strength of the machinery, and to the judg- 
ment of the artist. These two instances must, to the unlearned 
reader, appear incredible, and will perhaps be admitted with some 
degree of diffidence by the scholar, even though he knows that they 

* Bit let us turn to the wooden of oar city .... and thus also thow that she 
be cssuq u er ed the world ; an achievement, which will appear to hate happened as 
■tsy tisac* as there are wonders to be recounted | hut when they are all collected, 
ad as it were thrown together in a heap, there arises an infinity of grandeur, as if 
m that one spot we were giving an account of another world. 

* This theatre was capable of contaiuing eighty thousand persons. The lower 
nmgt of pillars were thirty-eight feet in the shaft, and their weight such that Scaurus 
was obliged to give security for the reparation of the Cloaca*, if damaged by their 
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rest on the authority of the Elder Pliny, and from their great publi- 
city were well known to him x and his contemporaries. These 
works were, I admit, not the display, but the prodigality of mag- 
nificence. As such, they are justly censured by the philosopher, 
and placed far below the more solid and more permanent, though 
less showy splendour of the Martian and Claudian aqueducts. 
Yet they are stupendous both in conception and execution, and 
show the natural tendency of the Roman mind to the grand and the 
wonderful 2 . 

The same noble taste shone forth with unusual spendour at the 
restoration of the arts in the sixteenth century, and displayed it- 
self in numberless instances, too well known to be enumerated ; 
but above all in the removal of the Vatican obelisk, and the con- 
ception and erection of that stupendous edifice, the Basilica Vat** 
carta. Nay, even in our days, and almost under our eyes, works 
have been planned and executed in or near Rome, which would have 
reflected honour on the greatest of the Roman emperors. Am6og 
these we may rank the restoration of three of the ancient obelisks, 
the formation of the Museum Pium Clemenlinum, and above all, 
the draining of the Pomptine marshes. The late Pontiff shares the 
honour of the two first of these undertakings, and may claim "the 
exclusive credit of the last, the most difficult, the most useful, and 
consequently the most glorious. He had formed two other projects, 
which, if executed, would have contributed in a singular manner 
to the spendour of the city. The first was the erection of a forum 
at the Porta del Popola, on the plan of Vitmvius, which would 
have made the grandeur of the principal entrance into Rome ade- 
quate to the expectation of the traveller, and to the fame of the city. 
The other was on a scale still greater than the preceding, and in- 
tended to form a becoming approach to St. Peter's, by a double co- 
lonnade from the Ponte St. Angelo, to the entrance of the portico. 
The distance is nearly a mile, and the extent of such an edifice* 
combined with the unequalled magnitude and elevation of its obe- 
lisk, front and dome of the Vatican, would have formed a scene of 
beauty and grandeur, equalling, perhaps surpassing, any single per- 
spective in the ancient city. 



1 Plio. Nat. Hist. lib. xxxvi. cap. i5. 

9 When we consider the prodigious number of pillars, and various species of bit* 
ble alluded to above, we shall eetse to wonder that Rome still exhibits so many •* 
perb columns, which a late learned French writer # represents as including in p*" » 
mte only six thousand, or that her ruins, even after so many ages of research, ftf** 
a quarry still unexhausted. We may even conclude, that the pillars dug up best * 
•mall proportion to those that still remain interred, and indulge a hope that in 
tranquil times many a forgotten colonnade may once more arise in all its 
beauty. 

* Abb. Barthflemi. 
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I seed not add, that these and several other similar designs were 
frustrated by the agitations of the revolution, the invasion of Italy, 
and the occupation of Rome itself ; but in justice to the deceased 
Pontiff, I must repeat what I have elsewhere related, that his last 
project was the most noble and most glorious, because, if crowned 
with success, it would have been more beneficial to Route, to Italy 
and to Europe, than all the others united. The design I allude to 
was no less than a confederation of all the states, and an union of 
all the forces and means of Italy in order to protect the common 
country against a French invasion 1 . The infatuation of the differ- 
ent governments defeated the patriotic efforts of the Pontiff; they 
were annihilated, aud he was dragged iuto exile. These disasters 
have for the present time, and probably for many yearsrto come, 
checked all public exertions, and suspended the numberless pro- 
jects which had been formed for improving and beautifying the 
city. 

1 The attitude and feelings of the Italian sovereigns is not inelegantly expressed in 
tkt fallowing lines of the poet MontL 

Spomava U Tlrrtaa onda soggetta 
Sotln le Franche prore \ e la premea 
11 tlmor delta Gallica vendetta; 
B tutu per terror dalla Scilira 
Latrante rape la sclvosa schiena 
lnfino ad' Alpe rApennin scotea. 

Tadtarno ed nmil volgea 1'arena 
L'Amo frattanto ; e pauroaa e meeta 
Chinava il vol to la regal Sirena. 

Solo il Tebro levava aho la testa; 
E all elmo polveroso la sua doona 
In Campidoglio remettra la crests, 

E divioa goerriera in corta gonna, 
II cor pin che la spada all ire e all oole 
Iti Rodano oppoueva et di Garonne. 

Beneath the stern invader** keel 

White grew with foam the Tuscan main, 
And tost and restless, seem'd to feel 

The ven g e an ce of die Gallic train. 
From the tall Alps, to where the waves 
Boar round black Scylla's bowling caves, 
r . Bis spacious woods of lefty pine 

Shook on the back of Appcnnine. 
Silent meanwhile, submits and slow, 
Fair Arno't stream was seen to Sow* 
And sad, and fttfd with coward dreed, 
The royal Siren * hung her head. 
His front alone majestic Tiber rear'd ; 

Indignant on her dusty helm in haste 

Her plomy crest the Soman Dame replac'df 
An bear'n-born chsmpion she appearM t 
Though long to her martial deeds unknown, 
Frond she oppos'd her gallant heart alone 
To the fierce threats of Garonne and of Rhone, 

A '1 *»» poetical representation of Rome is a description of the famous statue in the 
Csjital 

* Maples, so called from the Siren Parthenon* % 
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How long the destructive influence of France may last, it is diB- 
cult even to conjecture ; bnt this we may affirm, that if it shoiM 
extend to many years, it will half dispeople Rome, open its deserted 
palaces and temples to the rains and the tempests, and bequeath 
the Vatican itself, shaken and dismantled, to the wonder and the 
regret of posterity. 

Immortal* nihil mundi compage tenetnr 

Noa orbts, non regna bominum, non aurea Roma! * 



CHAPTER VI. 

Observations aft Ancient Names— On Roman Architecture — Defects of the 

Style — Pr ugr e M of the Art — Papal Government — Its Charac 
i- the French Invasion and Preponderance on the present and future Stale 



I how proceed to state various observations as they occurred da- 
ring my solitary walks, without order or connexion with each other, 
prompted sometimes by the scenery before me, sometimes by the 
recollections of the past, and not unfrequently by the precarkMS 
state of the present times. 

As the principal charm and attraction of Rome is its connexion 
with antiquity, I have often wondered that more care has not bees 
taken to preserve or to restore the ancient names of the streets aid 
the public buildings. The turbulence of the middle ages may serve 
as a justiGcation, or at least may plead as an excuse for former neg- 
ligence ; but what can have prevented the government, during the 
two last centuries of peace and tranquillity, from turning its atten- 
tion to this object? All the members of this government are lite- 
rary men, and in no capital are the knowledge and love of antiqnit} 
more prevalent. What more easy than to change Stradainta Fit, 
the ancient general appellation of street, still in use at Florence, 
Naples, Milan, and Palermo. Via Lata is as pure Italian aid 
sounds better than // Corso ; Capiiolio has the same advantages 
over the barbarian Campidoglio ; and Foro Romano is surely ti 
sound, in sense, and in dignity preferable to Campo Vaeemo. I 
will not criticise the name of the river, because the ancient Ro- 
mans, like the modern Greeks, may very possibly have pronounced 
the A as we now do the t>, so that the difference may be very slight; 
but Porta del Popolo, the Porta Pia y the Porta San Sebattmm*, 
San Pancrazio, San Lorenzo, might with much advantage botk 

• Ho sublunary grandeur it immortal ; 
Not the great globe itself, nor empires rast 
Built o|» by human pon'r, nor glorious Rome! 
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la sound and recollection, be restored to their ancient appellations 
fA Porta Flaminia, Nomentana, Capena, Auralia, and E$ qui Una: 
The Porta del Popolo may be ancient, as it derives its name not 
from the people, as many have imagined, but from the poplar 
grove that surrounded the mausoleum of Augustus, and long formed 
the most conspicuous feature in its neighbourhood. 

The Piazza, though derived from Plate a, might be replaced by 
the ancienf Foro, and in some cases by the Cireo ; and euphony at 
least would not suffer from the change of Piazza Navona and A- 
azza di San Pietro into Cireo Agonale and Foro Faticano* . 

The seven hills still retain their ancient appellations, except the 
Quirinal, which is more frequently called Monte Cavello by the 
common people % in allusion to the two celebrated horses, which, 
however, notwithstanding their beauty, ought not to be put in com- 
petition with the founder of the city, Quirions himself. 

Next to the restoration of the ancient names, which would awa- 
ken so many delightful recollections, and greatly increase the re- 
verence of the classic traveller, I should propose the reparation of 
some at least of the ancient edifices : and here it is impossible not 
lo express once more both surprise and indignation at the mise- 
rable manner in which many of the noblest monuments of antiquity 
have been disfigured by modern barbarism. I speak not of the de- 
predations made upon such edifices for the sake of the materials, 
but I allude to the alterations, additions, and adaptations which un- 
der various pretexts have taken place in almost every quarter of 
Rome, and have always been carried on without the least regard to 
the nature of the monument, or to the embellishment of the city. I 
have already pointed out some instances of this absurdity : here one 



Some German writers insist that Piazza comes iron Platz (a place) : I cannot 
with them. Hie Germans were unacquainted with the thing signified by the 
Plata* (a broad street), and of coarse with the word itself , till hi sosne degree 
crrilixed by their intercourse with the Romans. They had no towns originally, ad 
ly neither streets nor squares. " Nullas Germanornm populis, * says Ta- 
■* urbes habitari, satis notum est : ne pati quidem inter se junctas sedes. Co- 
liscreli ae di? ersi ut fons, ut campus, ut nemus placnit *, " etc This custom of 
Strang in separate hotels remained long after their acquaintance with the Romane, as 
Isamisaiii Marcellinus, in his account of the Roman wars in Germany three hun- 
dred yean after the time of Tacitus, makes no mention of towns. At last they 
adept i ill the more commodious mode of dwelling in use among their neighbours, and 
with it they probably borrowed the names annexed to it, giving them as usual r 
rougher sound and harsher termination. Thus Platea ba r ba ri sed became Platz. 

» In all papal briefs or letters, written from the palace of Mania CawaUo 9 tha 
ancient name is preserted. 

* Tadtae Geraania, an. — " It U well known that the German nation* do not dweJl in dliea, 
and thjt they do not even permit their habitation* to join one another. They dwell separately 
and b) «Wmielf r», as they happen to have been attracted l»y a fountain, a field, or • grove. " 
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more will be sufficient. The magnificent remains of the temple or 
portico of Antoninus Pins, now converted into the Dogana, in which 
the intercotamniations of one of the noblest porticos of ancient Rose 
have been walled up to form magazines for a custom house. 

But to pass to modern works ; in a city where so many master- 
pieces of architecture still remain, and every day presents their 
beautiful forms to the eye of the artist, it is natural to expect that good 
taste should prevail, and that every public building should exhibit 
some similarity in design and proportion to the ancient models. 
But by some strange fatality, the greater part of the Roman ar- 
chitects seem to have conceived an antipathy to imitation , and ia 
order to avoid every appearance of it have studiously deviated into 
the new, the grotesque, and the whimsical. How far the modem 
have profited by abandoning the tracks of antiquity in other am 
and sciences, I will not inquire ; but I may venture to affirm with 
regard to architecture, that every deviation from ancient forms and 
proportions is a step towards deformity, and that every attempt to 
innovate, however it may have been applauded at the time, has al- 
ways terminated with . disgrace to the artist. Such has been the 
ease at Rome, where architects of great fame have succeeded each 
ether in an uninterrupted line, and with all the models of ancient 
perfection before them have indulged themselves in fancied im- 
provements , and left behind them works remarkable only for the 
folly, which contrived to turn the finest materials to the most in- 
significant purposes, and to provoke criticism where admiration 
might have been commanded. Unfortunately, the most fantastical 
fashions have generally had the greatest run, and of all the modem 
architects few have had more employment than the absurd Bom- 
mini ' . This man seems to have laid it down as a rule, that a straight 
line is a mark of deformity , and of course that the grand study of 
an architect is to avoid it upon all occasions. Hence cornices for 
ever broken and interrupted, angles and curves in succession, 
niches, twisted pillars, inverted capitals , and all the freaks of a 
delirious imagination playing with the principles and the materials 
of architecture. It is easier to imitate extravagance than sim- 
plicity; it has followed therefore that while the plainer, nobler, 
and more graceful models of Bramante and Palladio have been 
often neglected , the absurd deformities of Borromini have been 
very generally copied, and after having infected Rome itself, have 
spread over Italy, Spain , and indeed almost every region of the 
world. 

From the contemplation of this evil, which has disfigured some 
of the noblest edifices, and squandered away the richest materials 
for near three centuries , we will now turn to the consideration of 

' Jknwmi wis bora in the year 1^97, and died 16671 
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progress of the art at Rome, and follow it in its different stages.' 
ibis purpose we may divide the history of Roman architecture 
five eras, the boundaries of which are strongly marked, 
le first era commences with the kings, includes die infancy of 
■epublic, and may be considered as extending to thd destruction 
e city by the Gauls. The architecture of this period was en- 
f Etruscan , and its characteristic qualities were solidity and 
deur , in both which features it resembled the Egyptian , with 
gigantic but more graceful forms. The principal edifices of 
age were constructed by the kings , and prove that the foun- 
ds of Roman taste and Roman greatness were laid at the same 
. Of these early monuments that seem formed for eternal 
ilion, the principal, the Cloaca Maxima, still remains, and some 
if traces of the foundations of the Capitol laid by Tarquinius 
rbns, may be seen under the palace of the Senator. It is to 
liaerved, that these edifices were all of public utility or rather 
isity, and that their magnificence was the result and not the 
?t of their destination. 

le second era commences with die restoration of the city, and 
ids to the fall of the commonwealth. Public utility was still 
fajecl, and grandeur still accompanied the progress of the art. 
celebrated roads, and more celebrated aqueducts, were its first 
actions , and even now continue its noblest monuments. A 
tombs simple and solid, such as that of Gaius Publicius erected 
m public expense , and that of the Scipios lately discovered, 
i a few temples now disfigured , such in particular as that of 
n Virilis, au est the same manly taste, though on a smaller 

iwards the termination of this period the public temper, la- 
iced by the luxuries and the opulence of Asia then flowing In 
tide into the Republic, seemed to demand more splendour and 
sent, and was gradually prepared for the magnificence and 
f of the third and imperial era, which opened with the reign 
igustus. As this prince retained himself and encouraged in 
rm the simplicity of republican manners, so like his uncle Ju- 
Gffsar, and the other great popular traders before him, he was 
ent to inhabit a plain unadorned mansion, while he displayed 
lis riches and munificence in edifices devoted to public use 1 . 
> was the first who ventured to expend the public treasures in 
Tectiun of an imperial residence ; and he built that celebrated 
cc of which Pliny 1 relates some wonderful particulars, and 
:b, from the gold that shone in such profusion on every side, 



Suet. Oct 79. 
Lib. xixvi, rap; i5. 
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was called Domu* A urea (the golden house 1 )- His example, how- 
ever, was deemed opposite to the civic character affected by the 
earlier emperors, who, as Tacitus judiciously observes, satisfied 
with the reality avoided the parade of power. Hence Vespasian 
ordered the Domtts A urea to be destroyed, and he and his imme- 
diate successors, Titus and Domitian, erected on its site, varum 
edifices of less costliness perhaps, but of equal magnificence and 
greater utility; such as the temple of Peace, the Tkermw called bj 
tlie/iame of Titus, and the Flavian amphitheatre or Coliseum, etc 
Forums, porticos, thermae, triumphal arches, and mausoleums, still 
continued the favorite objects of imperial pride and expense, and 
Rome daily increased in beauty for the space of three hundred 
years, till the empire was divided under Diocletian, when the seat 
of the sovereign was translated to the East, and the Capital of the 
world was abandoned to hostile attacks and rapacity. However, 
its decay was slow and gradual . The solidity of its edifices guarded 
it against the sudden devastations of time or weather; while the 
barbarian was often checked in the full career of victory, and awed 
into reluctant reverence by the irresistible majesty that still en- 
compassed the Imperial City. 

The most remarkable edifices erected during the fourth long era, 
first of declining taste, and then of barbarism, were the churches, 
the principal of which were raised by Constantino, and the Christian 
emperors, on the model and oftentimes with the very materials of 
the ancient Basilicae. Of these some still remain, and display ii 
their different appearances, strong features of the greatness of 
manner that still survived, and of the bad taste that too much pre- 
vailed in their respective ages. One of the most striking peculiari- 
ties of these edifices is the construction of arches over the pillars 
instead of a regular entablature, a deformity introduced a little be- 
fore or during the reign of Diocletian, and adopted or rather imi- 
tated in our modern arcades. All the buildings that rose succes- 
sively on the ruins of the ancient city, so long the sepulchre of Taste 
and of Beauty, from the fifth to the fifteenth century, were formed 
indeed of costly materials , but these materials were heaped to- 
gether with little regard to order, proportion, and symmetry. 



* Suet Nero. 3i. — The latter gives some curious details of this enormous 
la the vestibule stood a colossal statue of Nero, one hundred and twenty feet ia 
height; there were three porticos, each a mile in length, and supported by three rows 
of pillars fcthe garden seems to have resembled a park, and contained an immune 
piece of water, woods, vineyards, and pasture ground, herds, and even wild beasts. 
On the banks of the lake rose various edifices that resembled towns. In the palace 
itself the rooms were lined with gold, gems, and mother of pearl. The ceilings of 
the dining rooms were adorned with ivory pannels, so contrived as to scatter flowers, 
and shower perfumes on the guests. The principal banqueting room revolved upon 
itself, representing the motions of the heavens; the baths were supplied with salt 
water from thest-a, and miucial water from the Albula (now Sofotfira) near 77*wr. 
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At length a happier period succeeded in the fifth era , the arts 
and sciences smiled once more upon thdir ancient seat, and archi- 
tects of high name and reputation succeeded each other; their 
exertions were called forth and rewarded by the authority and mu- 
nificence of Pontiffs ; they had sites formed by nature before them, 
and every material ready prepared at hand. In such circum- 
stances , and with such models as Rome presents on every side, 
who would not have expected to see architecture carried to its 
highest perfection , and even the ideal fair and beautiful , so long 
conceived in theory, at length realized in practice? But such was 
not the event. Architects imagined that with so many advantages 
it would be mean to copy , and easy to surpass antiquity. They 
sought in the luxuriancy of an irregular imagination forms more 
fair, combinations more majestic, and even proportions more beauti- 
ful than the ancient world had beheld. They all made the attempt ; 
they have all failed ; and have proved by their failure that in the 
same proportion as we follow or abandon the ancients, we approach 
or deviate from perfection. 

It must be acknowledged however, notwithstanding the censure 
which I have ventured to pass upon modern architecture, that it 
has produced edifices splendid, rich, and magnificent, with all their 
defects inferior only to the moderns of antiquity, and still sufficiently 
great and numerous to render Rome the first of cities. The gran- 
deur that results from these modern structures, combined with the 
majesty of the ancient monuments, induced a French writer ■ to 
observe, that Rome is a map of the world in relievo, presenting to 
the eye the united wonders of Asia, of Egypt, and of Greece; of the 
Roman, Macedonian, and Persian empires; of the world ancient 
and modem*. But the glory of man, although consigned to marble 
and bronze, is doomed to perish ; even those noble features which 
it was believed would bloom for ever and confer immortal beauty 



* That compliment is nearly copied from Propertius— 



Oaaaia loana cedent amirarala terra; 

Kalora hie potnit qaidquid ubique fuit i 
Amis apta magis tellns, qaam coauaoda noxse. 

FaauiDf ImUi ttus aon podet historic. 

Ui.iii.EUg.il. 

All the world'* woaders to great Boom nasi yield i 
Whatt'er the f lob* through all its rations realaai 
Coataia'd, b plac'd by boaoteoas Natare here. 
Id anas lllnttrioaa, bat averse froea crime, 
H ought ia her peerless history is (bond 
For Faame to blush at. 

Tiberius, Caligula, Nero, and tome other imperial monsters, nearly deprived Rome 
of the enlogium contained in the two last verses. 
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on the city fondly entitled Eternal, have, each in its season, flou- 
rished and faded away. 

Of all the five eras of architecture, four have already departed, 
and left vast and often shapeless heaps of ruins to mark the spot 
where their lofty structures once rose ; the fifth age is on the decline; 
some of its proudest palaces are deserted, and not a few of its no- 
blest temples are already forsaken and neglected. A century or 
two will probably strew the seven hills with its splendid embellish- 
ments, and the future traveller may have to admire and to deplore 
the ruins of the Mediceaja as of the Augustan age, the fragments tf 
pontifical as of imperial grandeur >. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

The contemplation of the ancient monuments, and the study *i 
Vitruvius, had first excited attention, and then, wakened a spirit of 
emulation. Bramante and Sangatto began the work of reformation 
with spirit, aud at the same time with singular modesty, and a 
well-founded apprehension of the danger of forsaking the traces of 
antiquity. Ptrnzzi and Raffaello pursued the work with eqttl 
intelligence, but more boldness. The principles of Vitruvius wen 



* Ttw rUUM**li**a, VilU Sacchetti , etc arc in mint; Villa UtJJei , Pmlmxm 
Femes* % Pmlttuo Giustimiani , etc. etc. are uninhabited, ttnfuniuhed , 
doned, 

Vot operant strata moles, collesque supcrbi, 

Queis modo nunc Romas nomen inane manet ; 
Vosqnc trtnaaphales arm*, caloqne colossi 

JKqoati, Pariis carta cohimaa jug it * 
Edila Pyramidum fastigia, tempi* deorum, 

Digna tcI ntthereis amphitheatre locis : 
Voa aeri tandem attrhrit longinqna Tetustas ! 

\os longa tandem fata tulere die. 
At Roma? ,3£neadum magnum et memorahile nomen 

Tern pus edax rerum tollere non potoit. 
Nee potent, donee clari monummta rigebuut 

lngenii, quae non ulla senecta rapit. 
Cetera labuntar tacito fugientia cursu ; 

Calliofie zternnm rirere tola potest. 

Bmmamieo. ap. Fmk. 

Yc prostrate fabrics, and ye lofty bilk, 

That nought can boast, save Rome's nndying name ; 

Ye arcs of triumph, and ye statues tall, 

Uplifted to the skies ; ye pillars huge, 

Torn from the entrails of the Parian rocks ; 

Tt aacred temples, lofty pyramids, 

Aalllwatres that Bear** itself might data, 

Ik all art conquered by the lapse of age*! 

The fates hare brought al length your day of doom. 

But Time, the grave of all things, has not qnench'd, 

Nor e'er shall quench the glorious name of 

White those great monuments of grains lire. 

Which years can never with* nor destroy. 

All other mortal works must puss a way; 

The Hue alone exults in endless youth. 
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i into a system, and adapted to modem editcea by Pmttadio; 
tare to much to praise, and Utile to criticise in the new 
Bat the genius of Michael Angelo, sublime, daring, and 
nt of control, is accused of deviating from antiquity and of 
•»i£ innovations, which, copied nnd exaggerated by his fat- 
soon degenerated into defects, and became at length the 
the art itself in the following century, when the check of his 
y was removed, and the impulse only which he had given, 
id. The defects of the style to which this great man is sup- 
■ have given rise, and which Barrom im (bully carried to 
< height of deformity and folly, are principally the follow- 
. Pillars that support nothing, that are coupled together, of 
lehes and recesses.— 3. The repetition of the same order 
brent scale, or tfae introduction of another order la die 
ory or on the. same plane.—}. The same order carried 
different stories and the consequent confusion of propor- 
i. Multiplicity of pedestals and pilasters.— 5. Prodigality 
writ. — 6. Breaks, interruption, or waving of the cornice. 
fatten of pediments, and pediments of various forms, such 
s, semicircles, arcs of circles, advancing, receding, etc. — 
►of the rustic— 9. The introduction of low stories, called 
ins, and little windows between the principal stories. — 1*. 
efcerance of columns in the shaft.— 11. Multiplication of 
•banns and pilasters, with portions of capitals crowded 
hi the angle of edifices. Though many more might be men- 
hase ore sufficient to give the reader an idea of the censure 
f the rigid admirers of antiquity on the modern style ; and 
: at, mat if greatness of manner consist in presenting few, 
essential parts to the eye, the more breaks, interruptions, 
ons there are, tlie more the appearance of the whole must 
and deformity •. 



THE ROMAN GOVERNMENT. 

toman government the reader may expect souse account, 
ae these pages becomepuMic, (bat government may cease » 
that can be said of it at present is, that though despoticand. 
controul, It is exercised by the Pontiff with mildness, and 
to by the people with respect. The sacred character of 
p Influences both the sovereign and the subject. The 
everence with which it Inspires the latter may be useful j 



ii^e upon IhU wbject it the buiineu of ■ proffued architect, whoae 
Bight eatilj enable him lo Gil an ineful and ratn-taining ™t«*ie en lb* 
Ma~h<t7 Out MM Btiham of ta* fnfrmicm, wae» mi*i hM beta 

I whose UMe bst bstaswand lij niidlim, *m» set na ahaftip the 
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but its effects on the former are perhaps less beneficial, as the ji 
lice of the prince is often suspended, and sometimes defeated by 
the indulgence of the pastor. But of this inconvenience we ought 
not to complain ; it is not now, nor ever was it, a common or cha- 
racteristic defect of any government, and few sovereigns recorded 
in history are reproached with want of severity. The worst con- 
sequences of pure unmixed monarchy, the general indolence which 
it inspires, aud the lethargy in which it involves all the powers af 
the mind, by excluding the nation from all share in the manage- 
ment of its own interests, are felt without doubt in the Roman ter- 
ritory, but perhaps in a less degree than in other countries under the 
influence of the same perverted system. The government is elec- 
tive; promotion depends in a great degree upon talents and virtu, 
and consequently there is a stimulus to exertion, and a scope to 
honourable ambition ; moreover many salutary regulations hue 
been made by the present Pontiff, and some vague reports hanre 
been circulated, and have excited a hope that he intends to esta- 
blish a senate, and to govern his states by their advice and . with 
their concurrence. Such a step, the result of an enlightened policy, 
would contribute more to the prosperity of Rome and to the inde- 
pendence and union of Italy, than all the edifices he can erect at 
home, and all the alliances he can contract abroad. Bat this re- 
port is probably the effusion of patriotism, or perhaps the modest 
expression of the public wish and opinion. But be it as it may, 
Rome is now under the iron sceptre of the French ruler ; no change 
can take place without his approbation, and the amelioration of its 
government, most undoubtedly, forms no part of his system. 

As for the origin of the temporal sovereignty of the Popes it may, 
without any reference to imperial donations real or imaginary, be 
most honourably and firmly established on the free consent of a 
grateful and admiring people \ After the expulsion of the Goth* 
when the arms of the Eastern Emperors had reconquered, but were 
incapable of protecting Italy ; when the incursions and menaces d 
the Lombards kept the city inconstant alarm, and pestilence aad 
famine preyed upon it, the Romans naturally turned their eyes to 
their bishops, and found in them the support which they had vaial; 
solicited from their sovereigns. The Pontiffs had till that period 
been as eminent for their virtues asfor their station, and when forced 
by public distress to take a considerable share in the administratis 
of the state, they displayed a prudence equal to their sanctity, aad 
a benevolence as extensive as the possessions of the Roman church, 
even when augmented by their own private fortunes a . We see 

1 Gibbon. 

» If the reader wishes to know how great were the exertions, how extensive d* 
tharities, how active the patriotism of the Popes in the sixth and sevCBth 
he need onl y peruse the epistles of Gregory the Great; 
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them in the seventh, eighth, and ninth centuries protecting Rome 
do one side against the attacks of the Lombards, and securing it on 
the other from the rapacity and treachery of the Exarchs, repairing 
lis walls, feediflg its inhabitants, engaging distant princes in its in- 
terests, and finally restoring the majesty of its name in the new em- 
pire. Rome indeed seems to owe her existence to her Pontiffs, and 
had not the chair of St. Peter replaced the throne of the Caesars, 
and die seat of empire become the sanctuary of religion, Rome 
would probably have sunk into a heap of uninhabited ruins, and left; 
lo posterity nothing more than the whistling of a mighty name. 
From the re-establishment of the Western Empire to the tenth 
century the Popes employed their influence in opposing the growing 
power of the Saracens, and in protecting the coasts of Italy and the 
Capital itself against the predatory incursions of those barbarians. 
Shortly after commenced their contests with the German Caesars, 
contests which arose more perhaps from Roman pride and a rooted 
hatred to Transalpine, that is, in their eyes, barbarian domination, 
than from prelatical arrogance ; the cause to which they are very 
generally and very confidently attributed. That such arrogance 
existed is indeed sufficiently evident, and that it operated as a very 
active principle is equally clear; but it may be questioned whether 
the insolent claims of universal dominion advanced by Gregory VII. 
did not originate as much from the lofty spirit of the Roman , as 
from the ambition of the Pontiff. Certain it is, that this extraordi- 
nary personage seemed better formed to fill the imperial throne 
than the pontifical chair, and that if he had been a prince only and 
not a bishop , he might , with such a daring and intrepid spirit, 
have restored the grandeur of the empire , and fixed its seat once 
more on the seven hills. 

But however we may censure the Popes as ecclesiastics in these 
Moody and destructive quarrels ; as princes and as Romans they 
may claim our indulgence, as they struggled against foreign in- 
ference, and finally succeeded in freeing Italy from the yoke of a 
German, that is, a barbarian and absentee ruler. The disputes of 
the Popes with the barons and the Roman people were founded on 
the Jnst opposition of a firm government , to the arrogance and the 
tyranny of an aristocratic body on the one side, and to the licen- 
tknsness of a turbulent populace on the other; but Rome has just 
cause to deplore and to condemn the folly and the perversity 
of her pastors, when they forsook her venerable walls, and instead 
of discharging in the Vatican the sublime duties of prince and of 
pastor, submitted to while away their unprofitable days in voluntary 
exile , alternately the instruments and the victims of French in- 
trigue and ambition. 

Of all the disasters that befel Rome in the long series of her 
eventful history, this, perhaps, was the most pernicious both in its 
inmediate effects and distant consequences ; and to it may be as- 
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cribed the degradation of the noblest monuments, the depopulation 
of the Capital and its neighbourhood, and the multiplicity of erib 
that anarchy and tyranny never fail to bring in their train. These 
evils continued to operate, as is natural in political as well as phy- 
sical distempers, long after their efficient causes had ceased to 
exist ; and the Popes, during many ages after their re-establish- 
ment in Rome, had to struggle with the restless and unbridled 
passions excited by the guilt or the folly of their absentee prede- 
cessors. Sixtus at length succeeded in the arduous undertaking, 
and after having broken the stubborn spirit of the barons , aai 
tamed the people to submission, restored order, peace, and industry 
in the Roman states. 

From this period Rome rapidly increased in prosperity , riefco, 
and population, and became the seat of the arts and sciences, the 
centre of political negociation, and not unfrequently, of courtly 
intrigue. Most of the succeeding Popes did not fail to take an actm 
part in the public transactions of the times, sometimes indeed 8 
mediators, a character well becoming the common Father of Chrit- 
tians, but too frequently as parties concerned, with a view to 
national interests or to family aggrandizement. Their conduct ia 
this respect, though little conformable to the principles of their pro- 
fession, was however very advantageous to their territories, as it 
brought wealth to the inhabitants, and reflected lustre on a city, 
at the same time the metropolis of Uie Christian world and the Ca- 
pital of an extensive and flourishing country. 

The reformation produced at the time little or no diminution of 
the temporal greatness and consideration of the Popes; so little 
indeed that, in the century following that event, Rome seems to 
have enjoyed a splendour and prosperity not witnessed within her 
walls since the fall of the empire. Hence, a judicious historian has 
observed, that if Pyrrhus' ambassador could with propriety call 
the Roman senate in his time a congress of kings », a similar appel- 
lation might with equal veracity be applied to the modern senate 
of Rome, the college of cardinals, during the seventeenth century. 
That assembly was, strictly speaking, composed of princes, the 
sons, nephews, brothers, or uncles of the first sovereigns in En- 
rope; men who not unfrequently, as statesmen and ministers, 
had held the reins of empire at home, or as ambassadors, reprt- 
sented their royal relatives abroad. They either generally resided 
or frequently assembled at Rome, not only to discharge their dntks 
about the person of the Pontiff, but to support the interests of their 
respective courts ; and in order to attain this object the more eftfr 
tually, they displayed a splendour and a magnificence nearly royal. 
The officers of their household were often nobles of high rank; 
their secretaries and chaplains were men of talents and business; 
a long train of guards, servants, and retainers attended their per- 

s Demni Rev. dlttlia. 
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when they appeared in public, and the blaie of the purple, in 
f bo dazzling, was heightened by ail the adventitious circuut- 
M» of birth, power, and opulence. The union of so many 
irious personages, vying with each other in talents and magni- 
ice, gave Rome the appearance of an universal court, where all 
sovereigns of Europe were assembled to discuss the general 
ests of Christendom, and to display their rival glories in peace 
security. Such indeed was its state under the Pontiffs of the 
jhese, Barherini and Panfili families, as it had been before 
jr those of the Medicean and Farnesian houses; nor is it wou- 
ld if at such periods of glory it should have recalled to the me- 
j of the spectators the republican era when Pompey and 
ar, Crassus and Lucullus were seen to parade the streets and 
■, surrounded by their friends and clients, 
om this epoch the character of the Pontiffs became more epis- 
1 and pacific ; occupied with the government of the Catholic 
ch over which they preside, and with the civil administration 
leir own territories sufficiently extensive to engross their 
et attention, they seem to have lost sight of foreign, or at least 
tiramontane politics, and have only interfered, as for as 
ncy permitted or necessity required their interposition. Their 
ness for their families, a defect pardonable in an old man, has, 
re it may have existed, betrayed them perhaps into hasty pro* 
ons, but has seldom engaged them, as formerly, in mischievous 
ecu of aggrandizement. The arts and sciences have at all 
ss, but particularly during the latter centuries, met with their 
:i*l encouragement; aud Rome, enlivened by their constant 
lence, embellished by their munificence, and fed by the produce 
sreral extensive, populous, and well cultivated provinces, had 
lually resumed her robes of glory, and began to promise her- 
once more the return of ease, dignity, and permanent pros- 
ty. She had been great even in her fall, and venerable in her 
sters. She had ceased to be the mistress of the world in arms, 
the still remained the mistress of the world in arts; she was no 
jer the capital, but she was the metropolis of Europe, not the 
dance of the first sovereign, but the see of the first pastor. She 
not been subjected to slavery as Athens ; she had not been 
iced to a heap of ruins as Babylon. She still reigned, wi- 
ed, but independent ; and still claimed and enjoyed the venera- 
of kings and of nations. Without fleets or armies she reposed 
orless tranquillity : public reverence, more mighty than mill- 
power, covered her head with an invisible jEgis, guarded her 
tiers, and secured her repose \ Even the nations which had 

* Forti cscrciti allor li annuo ; ad on . • . 
Tarm* U riapatlo. FUifim. Cuu.XJU 

TUm aufbtj imiu gmarded that, tad mm> 
Kciprci aai rtv'rcacc art tfc j tore rffotectiun. 
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forsaken her communion, and in days of irritation had defied the 
thunders of her fulminating Pontiffs, now looked towards her 
with respect, and beheld with affection and reverence the bene- 
volence, the sanctity, and the humility of her pastors *. Such was 
the state of Rome during the eighteenth century; a state happy ia 
the present enjoyment of peace, plenty, and increasing improve- 
ment, and big with the hopes of future and accumulating pros- 
perity. The French invasion closed the scene a . 

1 A passage from a ipeech of Mr. Pitt may explain this observation. AUodiaf 
to the suppression of the papal government by the agents of Bonaparte, he says, a 
transaction accompanied by outrages and insults towards the pious and venermUt 
Pontiff, in spite of the sanctity of his age, and the unsullied purity of his character, 
which even to a Protestant, seem hardly short of die guilt of sacrilege.— Speech d 
Mr. Pitt, Feb. 3, z8oo. 

* Here it may not be improper to mention, that we went (July a«, 180a) to Fres- 
cati, to pay our respects to Cardinal York, who receives all English visitants with 
cordial hospitality. It is impossible to behold this prince without emotion; he si 
in Jhe seventy-second year of his age, stoops much, but retains a glow of health and 
ruddiness, the remains of early beauty, in his countenance; he talks English 
ease and accuracy, and seems to speak it with pleasure. There is, however, in 
pronunciation, as may easily be supposed, somewhat of that thickness or heaviness 
which is observable in the accent of Englishmen who have been long accustomed la 
converse with foreigners only. His manners, though dignified, are easy and unaf- 
fected. He speaks of England with warm affection, and to employ his own 
sion, is always happy to see his countrymen, for he glories in being a Briton, 
generosity to his attendants of every denomination is boundless; hence they all 
flourish under his influence, and soon grow up into fortune and independence. The 
poor of his diocese bless his benevolence, and owe to the charity of their pastor a 
degree of comfort, which the inhabitants of few towns in Italy are so fortunate as la 
enjoy. He resides at Frescati, and seldom visits Rome, unless when some pahae 
function requires his presence , as Dean of the Sacred College, Archpriest of St Pe- 
ter's, or Chancellor of the Roman Church. He passes his mornings in his cathedra), 
and in the library of his seminary, where he transacts business with his clergy, and 
where about eleven or twelve o'clock he receives the visits of such persons of rank, ar 
foreigners, as come to wait upon him. He soon dismisses them, and if English, 
his carriage to convey them to such places as they may choose to visit in the 
hood. About one he drives out himself, and returning at two dines with his 
and guests, always placing the English near him, and addressing his 
to them with visible complacency. His table is served, plentifully, but without any 
affectation either of magnificence or simplicity. About four o'clock he withdraws, 
and according to the Italian custom reposes for some time ; after which he return 
to business, and finally terminates the day with the accustomed acts of devotion. 

Such is the ordinary tenor of the Cardinal's life, plain, useful, and unrufled, ani 
I doubt much whether his days would have flowed so smoothly had his brother^ 
daring attempt succeeded, and placed him on the steps of the throne of Great Brinan, 1 
Disappointment or failure in this enterprise can therefore scarce be considered bf 
him as a misfortune ; especially as the dignities which he enjoyed an various coat- j 
tries, and the pensions which he received from the Bourbon princes, not only raissl \ 
him abo tc want, bat enabled him to support the dignity of his title and family wia\ ) 
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The iva«li*r may expect some account oi the eomhietof the repub- 
lican army while in possession of Koine, and of the consequences 
of their invasion. On the first of these topics little need be said; 
the public papers have given various details, and where they are 
silent, there are accounts in every body's hands that make up the 
deficiency. From these we learn that the behaviour of the sol- 
diery and subalterns was in general civil and orderly, but that of 
the generals and their immediate dependents in the highest degree 
insolent and rapacious. For this assertion, we have the best 
authority, that of the army itself, expressed, first, in a representa- 
tion to Massena, then commander, and next in an address to 
the citizens of Rome, published the 23d and 24th February, 1798. 

With regard to the public plunder of the churches and pontifi- 
cal palaces, as also of some private houses, many of the masterpieces 
in statuary and painting were sent to Paris, a valuable collection of 
gbld medals dispersed, several inestimable manuscripts purloined, 
and without doubt much mischief done in every respect. But when 
the reader recollects that there are sixty thousand ancient statues 
in Rome, that of most of the masterpieces in painting that have been 



sufficient splendour. Some pretend that his income amounted to forty, but others 
sore moderate calculate it at thirty thousand pounds a-) ear; a sum fully adequate, 
particularly in Italy, to all the purposes of episcopal charity and of princely magni- 
ficence. But the consequences of the French revolution, a revolution which has 
cost the beman species so many tears, and so much blood, reached the venerable 
cardinal, drove him from his Sec, stript him at onre of his whole income, and sent 
him in his old age a needy wanderer, to seek for refuge in Austria, in Corfu, and in 
Sicily. He relates his adventures during this distressing period with satisfaction, 
and en l ar ges upon them as a favourite topic of conversation. In this state of exile and 
dejection he was suddenly relieved by the well-timed, but unexpected generosity of 
hh illustrious relation, oar gracious Sovereign. George the Third, accustomed to 
of benevolence, distinguishes every month of his honourable life by some act of 
But never did he confer a beneGt with better grace, or place it to mora 
A pension of four thousand pounds a-year, paid in advance, relieved the 
from the pro s pect of present want, and placed him above the reach of future 
The nation, I may venture to assert, applauded the generosity of its so- 
while I can assure the public, that the Cardinal feels and expresses the most 
acknowledgment, and glories in owing to his country only his present comfort 
e. He is, as is well known, the last of the illustrious line of the 
rhieh, elevated in all its branches, and peculiarly unfortunate in some, hat 
either into meanness or contempt, and will terminate ere long its che* 
in religious dignity and virtuous resignation *. 



TW Ordinal** defects art tbOM of his rank and age i fond tithe ancient glories of his fantilyt 
iu in the sound of royally, and is offended if the title of njmi highest he not frequently 
■sed he I hoe* who spe. k to bisni a title which, as grandson to a kin,' of tirrat Britain, he perhaps 
has a right to ctiiin- Prince Augustas, whilt- at Rouir, frequently tisited the Ordinal, and with 
that debute politeness ohiih distinguishes the promt raw of British princes, gratified his etui* 
nr%r»"s ear with (he frequent Introduction of the faeouritrrpithet. Sosna unrelenting revolutionists 
anay perhaps condensa this pint* of iaaocent flattery, but men of feeling and men of the world will 
•nil* •■ applauding it. 

II * 
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carried away, there are mosaic copies superior in colouring and d* 
ration to the originals; nay, that the first of paintings,those which font 
the very school of the art itself, are imprest on the walls of the Va- 
tican, and may indeed be disfigured, but cannot be removed; and, 
in short, that the models of modern skill and the monuments of anti- 
quity stand yet untouched, he will agree with me that so far the evil 
is neither very great nor irreparable. Rome is still the seat of the 
arts ; and the painter, the sculptor, the architect, must frequent its 
schools, if they wish to attain perfection and aim at any reputation 
I mean not to excuse, much less defend , the atrocious deed of 
the French government or the conduct of its generals. How far 
such acts of plunder are justifiable even in a legitimate war, car- 
ried on according to the lenient maxims of modern times, I knuv 
not ; but neither Louis XIV. nor Louis XV. thus pillaged the libra- 
ries, galleries, or churches of the Netherlands, notwithstanding t^e 
allurement which the works of Fandyke and Ruben* held out la 
them, particularly at Brussels and Antwerp. Nor did Frederic of 
Prussia, though passionately fond of pictures, and not easily cot- 
trolled by considerations of justice and humanity, take from the 
gallery of Dresden one painting, not even the Xolle x of Corrrggio, 
notwithstanding his enthusiastic admiration of that masterpiece. 
But the war which the French waged on Rome (I may add, on Ve- 
nice, Tuscany, Parma, Modena, etc. etc.) was an unphovoked at- 
tack, a speculation of rapacity, an act of wanton violence, an abase 
of confidence, and a cowardly stratagem, where every means had 
been employed first to deceive, and then overturn an unsuspecting 
and, as they themselves at their first entrance into Rome called ii, 
a friendly government. In such a ruffian aggression, for it merits 
not the appellation of war, every subsequent deed of rapacity » a 
violation of the law of nations, and every life sacrificed to usurpa- 
tion is a murder. 

The example of the Romans has, I know, been adduced in justi- 
fication, or at least in extenuation of this national felony. But, ii 
the first place, the Romans did not take one statue from the Greeks 
during the first war, nor even the second, till the Etolians and their 
allies brought down upon themselves a reluctant and long-sus- 
pended chastisement. In the next place, this high-minded aid 
generous people never by public authority compelled the Greeks 
to surrender the masterpieces that adorned their cities ; they never 
entered as friends and acted as enemies ; they never employed 
cunning and intrigue, to deceive their enemies, but open declara- 
tion to caution them, and power and wisdom to subdue them. The 
destruction of Corinth ■ was a signal act of vengeance justifiable by 

1 Night. 

» That wry Muumiiu, who destroyed Corinth, rebuilt the temple el Jupiter el 
or neer the Mte of that city, erected a brass statue to Jupiter at Ohvpju, tfid cot* 
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the laws of war as then admitted ; but yet it was more the act of the 
general than of the Roman people, and not altogether sanctioned 
by the senate '. When the Romans became corrupt, their praetors 
and pro-consuls were often personally imjust; but never was such 
pillage publicly authorised till the maxims of Roman justice were 
neglected, and the majesty of public rule was abused and turned 
into an instrument of tyranny by the emperors. The French since 
the revolution have indeed often compared themselves to the Ro- 
mans ; but the resemblance is only in vice ; here indeed they sur- 
passed the original a . 

But to come to the consequences of the French invasion ; the evil 
here is of very different, and indeed of very alarming magnitude. 
In the first place, they have separated the opulent city and territory 
of Bologna, and almost all the Adriatic coast from the Roman state, 
thus retrenching near one-half of its income, and ottfe-third of its 
population; a defalcation which must considerably affect the dig- 
nity and resources of the capital, and consequently reduce the num- 
ber of its inhabitants. In the next place, by the enormous contri- 
butions which they raised, they annihilated the credit, and swal- 
lowed up the income of the state, burthencd the rich with debt, and 
deprived the poor of employment. The fall of public credit occa- 
sioned the ruin of the greater part of the hospitals, schools, and 
charitable establishments, which, generally speaking, derived their 
income from the apostolical exchequer. However the fertility of 
the soil, and the industry of the inhabitants, aided by the exertions 
of government, might perhaps repair even this evil ; and it is said 
that Cardinal Itttffb, by an improved system of finance, by the sup- 
pression of exemptions, and by a more equal distribution of bur- 
thens, has already made a very considerable progress towards that 
desirable object. 

tributcd very largely to the embellishment of the temple of Delphi. In fact, the 
Bomans were so far from depriving the cities which fell under their power of their 
statues and public ornaments, that they even restored to the owners those whack had 
been carried a* ay. Thus when Scipio took and destroyed Carthage, he restored to 
the Sicilian cities the various articles, and particularly the statues and paintings, 
which the Carthaginians, a cruel pilfering people, had deprived them of. He ex- 
tended this benefit not to Italy only, as that was just and natural, but even to Africa, 
and directed that ctery community should be allowed to resume all the articles of 
pnblic property which it could identify. — Liv. Supp. li. So. 

We find moreover, that so late as the era of Pliny, when Greece had felt not the 
resentment of Sylla only, but the madness of Caligula, Nero, and Domitian, the dif- 
ferent cities were in possession of several of the masterpieces which had distinguished 
them at an earlier period. — Plin. Nat. Hist, lib, xxxiv et xixr. 

1 Qcero hints censure of this act of severity. — Dt Off* u 1 1. 

* Nero, it is true, took fi* hundred statues from Greece in the course of hit 
raga (lovtecii years). The French took twice as many from Italy in one year. 
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But another and greater evil still remains: A secret and, it is 
much to be feared, a well-founded suspicion exists that the French 
have other and, if possible, far more mischievous designs in con- 
templation than any they have hitherto attempted to execute; 
and so deep is the policy and so great the influence of the 
First Consul, that the success of his projects, whatever they may 
be, is scarcely problematical. In such circumstances, when 
the last years have been all calamity, and the future are all uncer- 
tainty, there can be no energy , no decision, and little dignity 
in public administration. To what purpose, it will be said, 
are ameliorations in a system not destined to last ? or regulations 
shortly to be abrogated? why ornament a city which may be plun- 
dered again next year? why repair ancient monuments to be again 
disfigured bv a barbarian soldiery? or why discover and restore sta- 
tues to see mem borne away by our enemies? While such are the 
fears of government, individuals cannot indulge themselves in much 
security. Why embrace a profession, one may say, from which I 
may perhaps derive no adequate provision ? why, says another, 
build a house in a city open to a second attack? The nobles par- 
take, as may well be supposed, the general apprehension; and 
while on the one side they are obliged to sell the valuable furniture 
of their cabinets and galeries to meet the exigencies of the moment, 
on the other hand they have no means to replace them, nor indeed 
can they have any inclination to amass, with great difficulty and ex- 
pense, objects to allure and gratify foreign rapacity. The French 
therefore have deprived Rome of its credit, its resources, its dignity, 
and its independence ; they have robbed it of all that constitutes the 
prosperity and security of a state, and have thus caused it more 
real and permanent injury than the predatory attacks of Genseric 
and Bourbon, or the transient fury of Odoacer and Tolila 

The Gauls have, indeed, at all times been the bane of public feli- 
city, and the torment of the human species , in ancient times, rest- 
less, bold, and ferocious, they invaded and ravaged Italy, Greece, 
and Asia Minor. Tamed by the power and civilized by the am 
of Rome they slumbered for a few centuries, till they were conquered 
and barbarized again, first by the Franks and then by the Nor- 
mans, when they arose with redoubled impetuosity to disturb the 
neighbouring states, and to convulse all Europe with an uninter- 
rupted succession of ambitious projects, plundering excursions, and 
unprovoked attacks. One consolatory reflection is suggested by the 
history of this turbulent race, and upon its solidity we must for the 
present rest all hopes of liberty and independence in Europe. It 
is this, that while the ardour, the impetuosity, and the numbers of 
the French have almost constantly given them the advantage in the 
beginning, the insolence and frivolity, apparently inseparable 
from the national character, have as invariably foiled them in the 

end, and involved them iq $batne ^qd disaster, Their present 
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leader, it is true, is an Italian : his depth and perseverance may 
perhaps fix for a time ttje volatility, and with it, the fate of the nation 
over which he presides ; but durability, so seldom granted to the 
wisest of human institutions, can never be annexed to French do- 
mination. 

It may perhaps be asked, what will be the probable of fate Rome? 
Is it destined to be a dependence, or the capital of the Italian repub- 
lic? or rather may it not be left in its present state as the destined 
seat of the Consul's uncle, when placed by his influence in the pa- 
pal clair? Rome, if united to the Italian republic, would probably in 
a abort time become the capital of all Italy, and form as anciently 
a state of such power and magnitude as might rival and perhaps 
humble France herself 1 . To raise such a rival cannot be the ob- 
ject of the First Consul. To keep Rome in a state of dependence is 
certainly bis intention ; but whether as a republic under the go- 
vernment of one of his brothers, or as the pontifical residence of Ms 
uncle, is still a matter of mere conjecture. The latter may be the 
most probable destination of Rome. 

As the Catholic religion is the most extensive Christian commu- 
nion, and has numerous votaries, not only in the countries where 
it is exclusively established, but even in those where the reforma- 
tion prevails, it is without doubt the interest of every government, 
that the head of such a body should be independent, and that his 
residence, for different motives, should he regarded as sacred. 
Here the piety of the Catholic and the prudence of the politician 
mast agree. To this consideration another may be added. The 
residence of the common Father of Christians ought to be the seat of 
universal charity and untroubled peace; its gates ought to be open to 
all nations -, and all tribes of the human species, whatever their 
variances and wars may be elsewhere, ought there at least to meet 
as brethren, and find the comforts of a common home. It would 
iadeed be an inestimable advantage to have one city thus exempt 
from the destructive influence of human passions, impervious to the 
horrors and alarms of war, and wholly consecrated to peace, bene- 
volence, and humanity ; to the study of religion, to the improve- 
ment of science, and to the perfection of art. ~ 

CAMPAGNA DI ROMA. 

One of the most striking objects in the approach to Rome is, as I 
have elsewhere observed, that vast uninhabited, and in many places 
^cultivated extent of country that surrounds it on all sides, and is 
called the Campagna. Its present state of desolation is certainly sin- 



1 To realize this event is the interest and ought to be the grand political object 
tf England, of Austria, and of Russia. * 
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gnlar, and naturally calls for inquiry. Some travellers attribute it 
to the destructive influence of papal government and of catholic 
superstition working here as in their very focus, and with all their 
pernicious activity. It must appear fortunate in the eyes of such 
observers, that causes which strike the earth with barrenness and 
taint the air with pestilence, have not also darkened the (ace of 
heaven and involved Rome in clouds and tempests. And singularly 
lucky it must be considered that their malignity is restricted to the 
plains, and that while it extends on one side to thirty, it is on the 
other confined to twelve or sixteen miles ; that they sometimes 
spare certain favoured regions, and now and then fix on others ap- 
parently more distant from their sphere of action ; and in short, 
that they are not very regular and systematical in their progress ; 
as otherwise they must have reached the mountains of Albany 
Tihur, and Sabina, extended over Umbria, and spreading from 
the Tuscan to the Adriatic Sea, from Bologna to Tervaema^ they 
must have long since turned one of the most fertile countries in the 
world into a dreary desert. But as these causes, so active in the 
Campagna, are perfectly inefficient in every other part of the Ro- 
man territory, and particularly at LoreUo, Ancona, Fano, and ia 
all the delicious environs of Bologna, though as much under their 
deadly influence as Rome and its immediate neighbourhood, the 
reader may be disposed to seek for some more satisfactory solutioa 
of the difficulty. To obtain it we must go back to antiquity. 

Strabo observes, that the coasts of Latium were in some places 
unhealthy, and ascribes that quality to the marshes that border 
them \ It naturally follows that in ancient as well as in modem 
limes the air of the coast must not unfrequently be carried by sea 
breezes into the interior, and as the Campagna is surrounded by 
mountains on every other side, these vapours may, particularly in 
the calm and sultry months of summer, remain suspended in the 
air, and considerably affect its salubrity. The same effect is pro- 
duced in the gulph of Corinth by a similar cause every autumn, 
when the exhalations from the swamps and marshes at the mouth 
of the Achelous, are carried up the gulph, and being confined by 
the high hills and mountains that border it, hang brooding over the 
sea and neighbouring shore, and oftentimes rise so high as to render 
Corinth itself, though seated on an eminence, for some months 
almost uninhabitable. To confirm this conjecture, I need only ob- 
serve, that several ancient writers, and among others Horace, Mar 



I Lib. ▼.—Columella indeed seems to consider the \icinily of the sea as gene* 
rally insalubrious. «' Prastat, " says he, " a mari longo potius intervallo quam breri 
reragisse, quia media sunt spatia gravioris halitus. " 

II It is better to be at a great distance from the sea, than a short one, because she 
atmosphere of the intervening space is unwholesome. " 
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tut), tad Frontalis represent the air of Rome itself as unwholesome 
daring the great heats ; and at present, the wind which blows from 
the coasts in summer, particularly since the forests that formerly 
oovered them have been thinned by the late Pope, is considered as 
peculiarly noxious '. A marshy soil, under the influence of a warm 
sun, must naturally emit gross exhalations, and the more serene 
the sky, the more permanent and destructive must be their in- 
fluence. 

We must recollect at the same time, that the Campagna is not 
the only unhealthy tract in Italy ; that Etruria has its tnartmmm, 
and that its coasts were never remarkable for salubrity. " £$t 
sane" says the younger Pliny, " gravis e$ puUltm ora Tuteo- 
rum, gum per Uttu* exiendiiur »." Rutilius confirms this obser- 
vation when he describes Gravitcas and Ca$a. 

lade Oraviscennsi fastigia rara videmos 
Qua* premit estiva stspe paludis odor.. . . 
Gmtnius antsqoas, nollo custode rainas, 

£t dcMlaUBoumia MaCoMB 3 

MuiiL IteK lib. i. iter. »Si. 

Silius, speaking of another town on the same coast, alludes to its 
insalubrity produced by the same cause. 



.obsessss campo squajentc FrcgcUe 4. 

Lib.vm. 475 



Agmvs, inftarailling ferert, and phthisical symptoms wen common in Roma a%- 
as well as now, according to Aiekpiadat, who flourished in the tine of Foav 
pej, and is quoted bj Galen, who confirms his report 

Of die insalubrity of the immediate neighbourhood of Rome we have a striu\iag 
iaatancetn Columella, who, spcakiugofRegulus, says — Nam Pupinue /*//##*/« limnl 
ct aitie as^tcejtorem fuiase eom loquuntur historiai # . Now this tract gave its name 
to the Tribta Pupimia, and was only seven or eight miles distant from Rome towards 
Tmstulym. 

Tho Yatiran valley, now called F«i d'lnftrmo, and tackntly FaiUs infira ( the 
lower valley ) v was formerly, as it is at present, though dose to the city, deserted 
unhealthy. — Set Tac. Hist. ii. 93. 



» L. ▼. Ep.6.— The coast of Tuscany, which (extends along the se*abore, k 
hola i oaae and infectious. 

" Gnmsot's scanty roof* we next descry, 

tty fetid air from stagnant swamps annoy'd . . . 
And soon th' anhralthy niios mat omt eyw 

4 Fregdbr, circled by a filly swamp. 
For lustory islam* as that tiwua cultivator of Una! in the Papal** district, which bit 
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Even i* England, where the summer heat is so moderate, and of 
such short duration, and where the wind blows strong from one 
point or other ten months out of the twelve, the fens, marshes, aid 
low lands in Essex, Cambridgeshire, and Lincolnshire, diffuse their 
influence wide enough to enable us to calculate its effects in a bolter 
climate. Freedom and industry united have not yet been able to 
purify the air of the fenny islands of Zealand. 

From these observations I am inclined to infer, that the air if 
the Catnpagna could never have been more healthy than it is at 
present. I admit, however, that cultivation and population might 
then have counteracted the causes above mentioned; and I 
observe also, that at a very remote period those causes did not 
haps exist, and that many portions of land, now marshes, might 
then have been covered with the sea, as the flatness of the ttwt 
and the consequent shallowness of the water must have been con- 
siderably increased in the course of time by the perpetual deposi- 
tions of the Tiber. The population of this territory seems to hare 
been greatest during the infancy of the Roman republic, who* 
energies were first displayed in contests within her immediate vi- 
cinity, and almost in sight of the Capitol. 

Not to mention Gabii, Fidence, Collatium, etc., Pliny 
rates more than fifty nations inhabiting Latium at the same 
and what must appear more extraordinary, places thirty-three 
towns within the narrow compass of the PompHne marshes. Thesf 
towns, like the cities mentioned in the Scripture during the time of 
Abraham, were probably little more than our ordinary villages. 
But whatever they were, the fifty nations and the thirty-three cities 
had disappeared, and scarcely left any trace behind. — Ita, ex an- 
tiquo Latio liii populi interiere sine vestigiis *. Among these tribes 
Pliny enumerates the Allans, the Fide nates, the Coriolanij and 
indeed of the depopulation of the Campagna during the most flou- 
rishing period of Roman prosperity, we have sufficient and unques- 
tionable evidence. Horace, to give a full idea of a lonely deserted 
spot, says, 

■ 

Gabiis desertior atque, 
Fidenis \icus * ^ lib. i. epist. xi. 7. 

It is to be observed that Ftdenm was five, GabU ten miles from 
Rome 3 . Propertius expresses the solitude of GabU in a very con- 
cise but emphatical manner, 

1 Lib. iii. cap. 5.— Thus, fifty-three nations have disappeared oat of Latino, 
without leating a trace behind them. 

* £iaptter than Gabii, and Fidcnx's streets. 

3 It is probable, that most of the persons killed by the fall of in tophitheatre at 
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El qui nunc nulli, maxima turba Gobi '. 

Lib. it. tleg. i. 

Strabo, who lived in the time of Tiberius, represents the cities of 
Ardea and Laurentum as having been destroyed by the Sam- 
nitety and still in ruins in his time. To these he adds many others, 
such as Lavinium, Collatia, Antemnce, Fregallw », etc., which 
he says had dwindled into villages ; so that the central regions of 
Italy, and Laiium itself, do not appear to have abounded with po- 
pulation, even during that prosperous period. That Ostia, though 
the seaport of Rome, should lose almost all its inhabitants, when 
the capital was on the decline, must appear very natural, when we 
consider that the air was infected by the neighbouring marshes and 
the harbour nearly choked up with sand. Every reader is acquaint- 
ed with the beautiful description of Lucao, who, as a poet, affects 
to foretel at the battle of Ph art alia, the desolation which he him- 
self witnessed 3 . Juvenal represents the Pomptine marshes as a 
receptacle of robbers , and speaks of guards employed for the pro- 
tection of travellers *. I need not repeat what I have related else- 
where, that Cicero mentions an attack made upon a friend of his at 
the foot of Mount Albanut; that the Via Appia was lined with 
tombs and mausoleums from the very walls of the city to the neigh- 
bourhood of Alba; that the other roads were by no means void of 
such gloomy decorations; and that amidst this crowd of monuments 
little room was left for habitable mansions. 

From all these circumstances I should be led to suspect that the 
population of the Campagna was not very great even in the time 



io the vagn of Tiberius, were Romans, who flocked from the capital to the 
of a neighbouring Tillage or rather suburb.— Tmc. Aim. lib. if. cap. 6%. 



• And Gabli, crowded then, deserted now. 

'Strabo, lib. ▼. 

* Centos Man 1st* fotnras 

Obnsct, ft popnloa arri venientis in orbem 
Sreoto natal* forat* Tunc obm Latinos 
Fabola nomen arit i Gabios, VeioKroe, Coraaqut 
Forfeit Tin facta poteront saonstrare mine; 
AJbenoaqne Lara, lanrentiaoaqoe pcaataa , ■ 
Boa vneonaa, qood son habitat, nisi nocta coajmf' 
hrritas. lata*, lib. i*. 3*9. 



Bow shall this day the peopled earth deface, 
Preront mankind, and rob tbe growing race ! 
Soon shall the gi o atnta s of the loaman nans* 
To •■bettering oars be told by fajne. 
Low shall the nighty Latian tow'ra be laid, 
Aad rains aorwn ov Albaa smowatain's head. 



• 9nL ui« 307. 
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of Angnstus and of Trajan; and if this should really have been the 
case, I know of no satisfactory method of accounting for a deficiency 
so extraordinary in the neighbourhood of such an immense capital 
other than the unwholesomeness of the air. That there were an- 
ciently a very great number of villas rising in every part of this re- 
gion I admit, but this multiplicity of country houses cannot be ad- 
duced as a proof of its general salubrity, because many of them 
were erected in places acknowledged even then to be unwhole- 
some, and were moreover designed for temporary accommodation, 
and as occasional retreats in winter, spring , and the beginning of 
summer , seasons when the whole Campagna is perfectly salu- 
brious. The Laurens or Laurentine villa of Pliny seems to have 
been of this description, as we may very fairly infer from the many 
precautions taken to catch every gleam of sunshine, and to exclude 
all the cooler winds. He speaks also of the convenience of one 
particular apartment , especially during the Saturnalia > that is, k 
December. 

As for the cultivation of this territory, a very considerable put 
was anciently, as it is now, entirely given up to pasturage. Sack 
in particular was the territory of Laurentum , mutd^grega 
avium, mulfa ibi equorum , boumque armenta s 9 says Pliny the 
younger, when describing his villa near Lauren turn,- he also in 
the same epistle alludes to the woods which covered the coasts, and 
extended in various directions around his house. Modo occurre*- 
tibus silch via coarctatur, modo latUsimi* pratis diffundiiur ef 
patescit *, are his expressions when describing the way to it. Sug- 
gentnty adds he, affalim ligna proxitnee sihee 3 . Such is precisely 
the present appearance of the coast from Ostia to the promontory 
of Circe, a vast extent of plain covered in many places with forests, 
and in others expanding into wide meadows and pastures. Much does 
not seem to have been anciently under corn, as immense supplies 
were regularly conveyed to Rome from Sicily, Egypt, and Africa, 
supplies which the fertility of the plains oi Latium and Etruria^ if 
called forth by the arts of cultivation, would have rendered unneces- 
sary*. At present several extensive tracts are cultivated, particu- 



1 Pliu. ii. Epist. 17. — Many flocks of sheep were there, many droves of horses tod 
of oxen. 

* Sometimes the road n confined by woods that meet each other, sometimes it 
spreads over meadows of wide extent. 

3 The neighbouring woods supply abundance of Umber. 

4 We find in ancient historians frequent mention made of yean of scarcity at Rome, 
an evil which could not have occurred so frequently, if Italy had been as well cultivated 
anciently as it is at present. Thus in the earliest ages of the republic we find Rome 
reduced to the greatest distress for want of corn, as in the year U. C 3oi» again ia 
the year 3i{ and 343. I am aware that the scarcity on both these ocosiofi is 



lb* left of the?** lUmUna, tad of tbe Fi^Jlffia^ 
piime marshes. The fields in the immediate neigfaboqr- 
tome, and on the banks of the Tiber, excepting however 
ms that lie between that river and tho Monte Mario, are 
neadows, and produce great quaqtities of the finest bay* 
ed a grievous mistake, arising partly from inattention and 
on prejudice, to imagine that the Compagna, because un- 
I, U therefore totally neglected and unproductive. ' At 
iriocU the population of the neighbouring towns is em- 
i its cultivation, and the yearly produce, if I may beljeve 
ince of a vei^ intelligent Scotch genUef^aQ, who bad passed 
tars at Rome, ajn was thoroughly a,cq<utinted jrHJi ''lbs 
he capital and the country arpund, was upon an average 
t two pounds per acre. Such a produce serais to imply no 
ention to cultivation, especially when it is considered that 
parts, the soil neither is nor nrobably ever was very fit for 
rai purposes. Such at least is the opinion of a very can- 
oed, and worthy author, who viewed it without prejudice, 
lined it with scientific minuteness. His words »je — "J 
)f affirm, that the most ttrikiqg parts, the whole plain be- 
tjne and Tivoli, and the ponnptine marshes, never were or 
in a much better state than at present. I have walked 
hooting great part of the plain between Rome and Tivoli, 
oQ, which consists of a deep white chrystalllied *and, ge- 
ovnred with a coat of black saiid pot half an inch, and ot- 
\ ft quarter of an inch deep , evidently proves that it never 
it a state of ordinary cultivation* Immense expense may 
flted soil to some spots to make gardens; but even thatad- 
I fertility could not be of long duration, it would soon 4fs- 
irpugh the hungry unconnected sand beneath s ." 
«r any, or if any, what degree of blame may attach to the 
remment, it is difficult to detenqijie, because it is not very 
Uscover what right the sovereign has to interfere in the 
mnt of individual property, and the cultivation of private 
That the Roman government *pd nobility have t\UhertP, 
t continental governments Mid nobles, paid Utile attention 



• Ik* historian to other ceuiet U*n the sterility of the toil; «Msk AS the 
Lkaloccap*dtk*Bun4ftft*d tint o( the people, and the haranawaj of the 
it aptivated and ivretted them to the foro*. Bpj thu eene of neglect 
dued to atiaevj, or at |om| to freemen, sod thej were oafy a part, or 
wntmoftfefu^fafoi^wtoworo iogeoaralilaieaor lioadMMn. Bat 
irdty ft|Mi wn frequently, wilhoot the tame or any similar caam* 
Cmparon, t9Ee during t|ie reign of Tiberius, at often mder Gamta* 
k similar mil m seldom heard of in Row* in mote* tip*, tfrmfB '«■ 
nceedi one handled and ojajbtv thonmnd twrtft 

of the Earth, b y Philip Howard, Vjq. 
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to agriculture is I believe generally admitted, and that the system 
of corn laws established in the papal territory was impolitic and 
pernicious , is equally acknowledged on all sides ; but the last of 
these defects has been removed by the recent suppression of all the 
ancient regulations on this head, and by the introduction of a new 
code, founded upon more enlightened principles : while the former 
can pnly be remedied by time, and by a very general revolution in 
continental manners and feelings. The papal government is not in- 
deed in its nature very active, and that agriculture is not, or rather 
has not hitherto been one of its principal objects is undeniable; a 
defect which is the more to be lamented, as few territories are bet- 
ter calculated for all the purposes of cultivation, in consequence of 
the fertility and the variety of the soil, of the profound peace which 
the character of the Pontiff generally ensures to his subjects , and 
of the site of the country itself, in the very centre of Italy , com- 
manding two seas, and affording all the means of easy exporta- 
tion 1 . 

A spirit of improvement is at present gone abroad in the various 
states of Italy, and as it has reached Rome in its progress, it is to 
be hoped that its influence will be active and efficient. One means 
of amelioration the authority of government might without any dif- 
ficulty introduce into the Campagna, by planting the road sides, 
and increasing the growth of the forests along the shore , and by 
giving premiums and every other possible encouragement to that 
particular branch of agriculture. The multiplication of trees, or- 
namental and useful in most countries, would be particularly so in 
the Campagna , where wood only is wanting to complete the pic- 
ture , and to shelter at the same time the capital , and the inland 
tracts, from the exhalations of the marshes along the coast 8 . 

The malaria or unwholesomeness of the Campagna is supposed 
to commence with the great heat or dog-days, and last till the au- 
tumnal rains precipitate the noxious vapours, refresh the earth, and 
purify the atmosphere. During this period of time, that is during 
the space of two months , the country is deserted , and except the 
delightful retreats of Tivoli and the Allan Mount placed by their 
elevation above the reach of infection, every villa, casino, and even 

1 Nod tine causa dii hominetque hunt urbi condendVe locum elegeront, taluberri* 
■fit collet, flumen opportunum, quo ex Mediterraneu locit fruget devehantur, que 
ntrilnoi commeatusaccipiantur ; mare vicinum ad commoditates • . . regio- 
nal! Italis medium, ad incrementum urbia natumunice locum. — Tit. Liw. lib. t. 54. 

M Godt and men, not without reason, selected this spot for the building of the 
dry ; bills remarkable lor salubrity, a river, convenient for carrying down corn from 
the Mediterranean districts, and for receiving imports by tea. The tea near enough 

for all purposes of convenience a spot in the centre of the countries of 

Italy, and singularly adapted to the increase and advancement of the city. 

* See Yenuti on the Cultivation of the Campagna, 
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bey and convent is deserted. So strong is the prejudice of the 
mans in this respect, that it is considered as dangerous and almost 
>rtal to sleep out of the walls , though perhaps not twenty yards 
in the very gates of the city x . It is certainly reasonable to allow 
it the natives of a country are the best judges of its climate, and 
* prudent and right that strangers should follow their advice 
A example in guarding against its inconveniences; yet it is im- 
pSblcnot to suspect that there is on this occasion a considerable 
free of groundless apprehension. In reality, if a cold is taken 
a rural excursion during the hot months, it is attributed to the 
tlaria. Every fever, and indeed every indisposition caught by 
tveUers who pass the Pamptine marshes, or the Campagna dur- 
g the summer months, is ascribed to the influence of the air ; 
lile such disorders might very naturally be supposed to arise 
« heat and fatigue , causes sufficiently active to produce fatal 
tempers in any climate. 

Ihe conclusion which 1 am inclined to draw from these observa- 
ds is, that the Campagna diRoma may, from very obvious 
lies, be in some places and at certain seasons unhealthy ; that 
ire cultivation, draining, extensive plantations, and, above all, 
increase of population, might in a great degree remedy this insa- 
nity; but, that it is unjust and uncandid to attribute to the Popes 
evil which the ancient Romans either did not, or could not re- 
ive, though they might command and combine for that purpose 
Ihe skill and all the riches of the universe *. If there be any 
Terence between ancient and modern Rome in point of healthiness, 
im inclined to think that the latter must have the advantage, as 
3 site of the modern city is considerably raised by the ruins; and 
iseqoently the inundations of the Tiber are less frequent and less 
sehievous, and the quantity of stagnant water is much dimi- 
hed. In fine, whatever the air of Rome may be for infants and 
ith, it is now considered as peculiarly favorable to riper age, and 
aid to be, as anciently, highly conducive to longevity. 



As m the Villa Borghe&e for instance. 

1 Theappearance of ihe few peasant! that inhabit the Campagna is frightful and 
parting ; bloated bellies, distorted features, dark yellow complexion, livid eyes and 
; in short all the symptoms of dropsy, jaundice, and ague, seem united in their 
nts. But though I am far from maintaining that the qualities of the air have 
■bare in the production of these deformities, yet I am inclined to attribute them 
naae degree also to bad water and bad diet. The first of these causes produces 
■lar appearances in several mountainous countries, particularly in Switzerland, 
1 the latter disposes the constitution to receive with tenfold effect the action of the 
r, and the impression of noxious exhalations. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Departure from Rome— Character of the Romans, ancient and 

At length the day fixed for our departure approached, and orftk 
second of August we made a last visit to the Forum, the Coltsen, 
the Pantheon, and the Capitol. We once more hailed the gens 
of Rome in the colonnade of St. Peter, and retired after sunset to tk 
gardens of the Villa Medici on the Pincian Mount (Colli* Hw- 
tulorum, the hill of gardens). There we seated ourselves under i 
cluster of pines and poplars that hung waving over the anrie* 
walls of the city, and as we enjoyed the freshness of the evening air, 
we reflected upon the glorious objects we had seen, and the happy 
hours we had passed in this grand Capital of the civilized world, the 
seat of taste, literature, and magniGcence. We were now abort 
to take our leave, for ever probably, of these noble scenes, and fdt 
(and who would not have felt ?) a considerable degree of regret at the 
reflection, that we now beheld the towers of Rome vanishing in daft- 
ness for the last time! It is indeed impossible to leave this city 
Without emotion ; so many claims has it to our attention ; so maij 
holds upon our best passions. 

As the traveller paces along her streets, spacious, silent, and ma- 
jestic, he feels the irresistible genius of the place working in his 
soul, his memory teems with recollections, and his heart swelb 
with patriotism and magnanimity; two virtues that seem to spring 
from the very soil, and flow spontaneously from the climate : so 
generally do they pervade every period of Roman history. While 
the great republic, the parent of so many heroes, rises before 
him, he looks around like Camillus at the bills — the plain — the 
river — for ever consecrated by their feme, and raises his eyes wilk 
reverence to the sky that seemed to inspire their virtues. 

In truth, no national character ever appeared so exalted, rose 
with such an accumulation of honour from so many trials, or re- 
tained its hard-earned glory for so long a period, as that of the Ro- 
mans. Nulla unquam respublica nee major, nee sanctior } net 
bonis exemplis ditior fuit *, says Titus Livius a , and the assertion 
was not the effusion of national vanity, for the Romans were too 
great to be vain, but the result of well-grounded conviction. That 
deep sense of religion which distinguished the republic from every 



1 No republic was ever either greater, or more holy, or richer in examples of el" 
ccllence. 

- »Pr*f. ad lib. i. 
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other state, and was according to Cicero one of the sources of Its 
grandeur ; that benerolence which taught them to respect human 
nature in their enemies, at a time when to slaughter or at best en- 
slave the conquered, was deemed even by the Greeks themselves 
the right of the victor; that strict attention to justice and the law of 
nations in proclaiming and carrying on war ' ; that contempt or 
rather defiance of danger and calm perseverance in spite of diffi- 
culties and obstacles ; that disinterestedness and neglect of all per- 
sonal indulgence, and above all, that manly and unalterable consis- 
tency which in a peculiar manner marked and supported their con- 
duct both in public and private ' : these were the grand and dis- 
tinguishing features of the Roman character, — features which they 
have imprinted on their edifices, their writings, their laws, and 
their language, and bequeathed to posterity as an endless claim to 
its gratitude and admiration. That each of these qualities may 
have shone forth conspicuously in other nations, and in many indi- 
viduals, must be admitted ; but never were they so intimately inter- 
woven with the whole existence and being of an active people 
either before or after. The Greeks, more lively and ingenious, but 
at the same time changeable and fantastic, appear, when compared 
to the Romans, as children put in contrast with men ; and Virgil 
has most philosophically as well as poetically struck off the charac- 
ters of the two nations, when to the acuteneness and subtlety of the 
Greeks he grants superiority in the arts and sciences, while to Ro- 
man firmness and wisdom he consigns the sceptre of the universe \ 
To seek for parallels in modern history, would be a vain pursuit, 
though our sprightly neighbours are wont, in a delirium of self-com- 
placency, 10 compare themselves to the Greeks and Romans alter- 
nately, and interweave the virtues of both these renowned races, 
in theiexture of modern French perfection. But while we give them, 
in unison with the voice of Europe, much of the valour and inge- 
nuity, with all the levity and all the vanity of the Greeks, we can- 
not allow them one spark of Roman magnanimity. The Roman 
Pontiff* have occasionally emulated the tirmness of the Consuls, 
and the Venetians not unfftu|iienily displayed the wisdom of the 
senate ; while owing to the manly and generous spirit of a free go- 

1 Cic. drOff. lib. i. cap. xi. 

* Maxime ipae populus Romanns animi magnitudioe cxcdlit. 

Cic Off.i, 1 8. 
•■ The Roman people principally excel* in magnanimity. " 

J Eicudait alii, etc. Tu regere, etc. 

An. y'u 847—85i. 

Let others better mold, etc. 

'tit thine atom • t . • J 

To rate mankind, 

JPrrtfa. An* ▼!• lift* 
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vernment, the British nation may be allowed to possess a consi- 
derable portion of the patriotism and intrepidity of the Bonn 
people. 

The ambition with which the Romans are so often charged, 
cannot with justice be considered as a flaw in their character, as no 
great nation, or illustrious individual, ever was, or indeed can wd 
be entirely exempt from that active passion, that vivida vis ammi, 
(energy of mind) which always accompanies great talents, and is 
designed by Providence to develop and bring them into action. To 
which we may add, that a spirit of conquest generally originates 
from the necessity and success of self defence ; and it must be ad- 
mitted that the far greater part of the early wars in which the re- 
public was engaged, arose from the jealousy of the petty states a 
her vicinity. The subjugation of these states and their incorpora- 
tion with the victors, awakened the suspicion of more distant and 
powerful rivals, and brought the Samnites, the Lucanians, and the 
Brutlii successively into the field ; till the war of Pyrrhus showed 
the necessity of uniting Italy under one head, to prevent her jar- 
ring cities from introducing foreign powers into her provinces, and 
from thus sacrificing her general independence to a momentary 
and local interest. This struggle tried and proved the strength of 
Rome, enabled her to unite all the energies of Italy, and prepared 
her for the more dangerous and more extensive contest with the 
Carthaginians. The Punic wars originated from sound policy, 
which pointed out the necessity of keeping so powerful a rival at 
a distance from the coasts of Italy, and were at the same time the 
unavoidable effect of two states, whose interests and views were so 
opposite, coming into immediate 'contact. The first was an essay 
and a mere prelude to the second, which decided the contest, and 
in fact laid Carthage at the feet of her more magnanimous rival. 
Never did a more arduous struggle engage two powerful nations, 
and never did mortals witness a more splendid display of the 
heroic virtues than that which Rome then exhibited to the asto- 
nished universe. 

The dissensions among the Greeks, and the farfamed Peloponne- 
sian war itself, sink into insignificance when compared not only 
with the mighty weight, and the wide sweeping desolation of the 
second Punic war, but with the perseverance, the wisdom, the spi- 
rit, and the magnanimity with which it was prosecuted ; nor is there 
a period in the annals of the world which furnishes more instrvc- 
tion, or presents human nature in a nobler point of view, than the 
histoty of this most sanguinary contest. Every page of it is a re- 
cord of heroism that sets the soul in a blaze ; it ought to be read 
over and over again, and every line committed to memory by the 
youth of ever}' free staje, and particularly of Britain, that they may 
learn how to appreciate the liberty and independence of their coun- 
try, how to fight aitf how to die in its defence. 
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The insidious policy of Maeedon next engaged the attention of 
>me, and the punishment she inflicted upon its temporizing des- 
>ts cannot but deserve our applause. In her conduct towards the 
reeks the republic first displayed its moderation and gtaerosity, 
id on the glorious day when at the Isthmian games she proclaimed 
e liberty of Greece by her victorious general, gave an instance of 
agnanimity that even now melts the soul into fond admiration. 
at the age of heroes and of sages was passed in Greece. Incapa- 
le alike of liberty and control, proud of their former power, and 
dconscious of their actual weakness, jealous of each other's pros- 
erity, and perpetually- engaged either in open hostility or secret 
itrigue, her states alternately flattered and insulted, invited and 
etrayed their benefactors, till at length they extorted from ihe re- 
levant Romans the chastisement due to folly and ingratitude. 

So far the Roman character shone unclouded ; that at subsequent 
eriods its splendour was sometimes tarnished by the ambition or 
16 avarice of its chief must be admitted ; but even when, intoxica- 
nt by power and corrupted by luxury, the city bad become a vast 
icatre of opposite factions and turbuleutpassions, yet the greatness 
nd magnanimity inherent in the national character still predomi- 
ated, and showed itself even in the vices and crimes of its per- 
erted citizens. Though fired with lawless ambition and stained 
rith civil blood, Marius and Sylla, Casar and Pompey, Augustus 
nd Antony, were lofty and towering minds that soared far above 
tie usual reach of human greatness, and stand yet unrivalled in the 
ists of fame. Even Catiline and Cinna, with much of the nialig- 
ily, have also much of the greatness of Milton's demons, and, like 
boae tremendous phantoms, excite by the magnitude of their crimes 
or terror rather than our contempt. Nor was this magnanimity 
xlinguished, or indeed always repressed by the despotism of the 
laperors. Though subdued and chained, yet the Roman glared 
t bis tyrant, and made him feel OQt unfrequently the effects of his 
idignation. Cherea and Sabinus^Corbulo and Vindex, displayed 
lie courage and the virtue of Brutus and Cassius ; the softer sex 
nutated the fame of Clelia and Lucretia ; and Atria and Epicharis 
anlinued to show the influence of Roman firmness on female minds, 
[lie imperial race itself was distinguished above all other royal 
ines, not only by pre-eminent vices, but fortunately for mankind by 
ire-eminent virtues also ; and if Caligula and Nero, Domitian and 
aracalla, surpass in cruelty all other tyrants, so Titus and Trajan, 
l ore I i us ami Antoninus, excel all other monarchs in wisdom and 
mcvolencc. 

Of the character of greatness which the Romans have given to 
heir works I have already spoken ; here I need only remind the 
eader that while in the pyramids of Egypt we admire massive 
a&uiess, and in the edifices of Greece just proportion, in Roman 
tincture, we applaud the union of magnitude and beauty with con- 
II. » 
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venienccjind utility. In her temples Rome was more magnificent, 
becauseniore opulent than Greece ; but her temples, however splen- 
did, were not her noblest works. Behold that vast amphitheatre, 
equal inafse, but how superior in form, grace, and destination to 
the useless bulk of the pyramids '. See those aqueducts that bestride 
extensive regions, and convey rivers into distaut cities to refresh 
nations and to fertilize a whole country. Their arches still stand 
gracing not the capital only and its vicinity, but the most remote 
provinces, and astonish travellers by their solidity and their eleva- 
tion. Consider those 4 bridges which eighteen centuries, aided by 
inundations and earthquakes, have not in many places even shaken ; i 
and see the Danube itself for once submitting to the yoke, aud still 
respecting the traces of his subjection. Sec their almost intermi- 
nable roads intersecting the immensity of the empire, from (be 
borders of Persia to the Orcades, from the Tana is to the Mb, 
and opening a free communication through all parts of the civilized 
world. These are monuments which no other nation has left be- 
hind, monuments not of taste and art only, but of wisdom and be- 
nevolence, which claim not merely our admiration but our grati- 
tude, and rank their authors among the best benefactors of 
manki n. 

Inventas qui viUw excoluere per artei 
Quiquc sui memore* alios fecere mtrendo r . 

ALaeid. x\. GC5. 

To apply this remark to works of genius would be to enter a 
field of criticism too extensive for the present work ; but we may be 
allowed to assume that there is in all the great Roman authors, 
whether in verse or prose, a certain loftiness of thought peculiar 
to themselves, and very different from the terseness of the Greek, 
particularly the Attic writers. Majesty, though the characteristic 
of Virgil, aud more eminently conspicuous in his divine pocins, is 
yet strongly perceptible in Lucretius, Lucan, and Juvenal. The 
subjects of Horace and Ovid were not in general very susceptible of 
this quality, and yet even in them it occasionally transpires, and give* 
a certain weight and dignity to the nuga? canorw '. Their muse is 



- * And searching wit% of more mechanic pari* , 
Who gracM their J^ewiih new inYCtitcd art< i 
Those who to worth their bounty did eitrnd. 
And tbosr who knew that bounty to couiiuvud. 

Drjdt*. 

Dryden in the last couplet has entirely mistaken the meaning of Virgil, which is, 
14 they *ho made their memories immortal by deserving well of mankind. " 

a Poetical trifles. 
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•till die Roman muse, like Minerva reserved and majestic, even 
when playful. But this distinctive feature of the Roman mind is 
most apparent in the historians; for however different Sallust, Ca>- 
sar, Titus Livius, and Tacitus may be in style, yet there is in them 
all an elevation of thought, a bolducss of sentiment, and a dignity 
of language, superior, I will not say, to modern historians, but even 
to the compositions of the Greeks, in every other respect so per- 
fect. In perusiug them the reader finds himself raised above 
the common level of human thought, and placed out of the reach 
of ordinary feelings; he is convereinfntflh an intermediate race of 
humau beings, a species of heroes and demigods. 

Magnioimi heroes nati melioribus annis ». 

En. vi. 649. 

Virtue, patriotism, benevolence, the love of his country, and of 
maukind, rise in his estimation, and engross his whole soul. 
Self-preservation and self-interest, the cares and the pleasures of 
life shrink in comparison into trifles almost beneath bis attention. 
II is heart glows as he reads, and every page he turns over makes him 
a better, and fits him to be a greater man. But above eian these 
exalted spirits, above all Greek, above all Roman fame, towers the 
immortal geuius of Cicero, collecting in itself all the lights of human 
intellect, aud scattering them over every subject on which it shines— 
Orator, Philosopher, and statesman, and in all these characters un- 
rivalled, he makes them all subservient to that of Roman and Con* 
sul, and whatever topic he treats, he never fails to display the spirit 
of the one, and the majesty of the other. 

The Greek philosophers, Plato, Aristotle, Epicurus, etc., passed 
their days, if not in absolute retreat, at least in learned leisure ; spe- 
culation was the business of their lives, and theirworks were the result 
of a whole age of study and reflection. Cicero devoted his youth to 
books ; his riper years he gave to the active duties of Roman Magis- 
tracy, the direction of the senate, the management of the people, the 
command of legions, and the government of an empire. In the midst 
of these occupations, each of which seems sufficient to absorb all th# 
attention of the most vigorous mind, he found leisure to plead the tin* 
and to engrossall the causes of bis friends, to prescribe the lawsof ek>* 
quence, and to sound the depths of philosophic inquiry. Thus he ex- 
celled his master Plato, and by uniting practice with theory, brought 
philosophy from the shades of retirement into public life, introduced 
her into the forum, and seated her even in the senate. In perusing 
the varied compositions of this illustrious Roman, it is impossible not 



Th« old beroic raer, 
Born better time* tad happier yean to gnct* 

9, 
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to feel and admire that national magnanimity, that senatorial and 
consular dignity which pervade them, ennobling every subject, 
whether public or private, literary or political; and communica- 
ting to the mind of the reader a congenial elevation and grandeur, 
well calculated to counteract the narrow contracted views and self- 
ish passions of these degenerate days '. 

I have already alluded to the Roman laws, and will therefore confine 
myself at present to one single remark. The laws of the Greeks were 
either the result of the meditations of a particular legislator, Lycur- 
gus, Solon, etc., or the dictates of some momentary emergency ; not 
unfrequently the effusion of popular passions, and in most cases ap- 
plicable only to the commonwealth, or the country for which they 
were originally enacted. Hence, though Liberty was in general 
their object, and so far their effects were beneficial ; yet their dura- 
tion was short, and their influence contracted. Rut the Roman 
code was compiled with the same view indeed, but on principles far 
more permanent and universal. It was founded not upon the con- 
venience of the moment, nor upon the interest of one particular 
commonwealth, but upon the comprehensive basis of the law of na- 
ture, embracing alike all limes and all places, and applicable to 
all governments and to all emergencies. Hence Cicero declares, 
that the Twelve Tables contain a system of morality, superior, in 
his opinion, to the writings of all the philosophers, and form a code 
of laws at the same time, that transcends all the institutions of ail 
the Grecian legislators. 

1 Rousseau has ventured to call Cicero a mere rhetorician, and Asks insulting 
whether, without the writings of Plato, he would have been able to compose his Of- 
fices ? Without doubt, the Roman philosopher owed much to the sublime doctrines 
of Plato, and seldom omits an opportunity of acknowledging the obligation ; bat 
though a disciple of Plato, he often surpasses his master, and gives substance aad 
body to the refined and ideal vision* of the Athenian. That very treatise * De Offi- 
cii! " is an abridgment of morality more perfect and useful than any particular work 
of Plato. Surely his Epistles are not imitations of Plato, and yet they alone are 
sufficient to establish Cicero's reputation, and to place him among the first of stales- 
■ten and of authors. As for the contemptuous term rhetor (rhetorician), if Cicero 
was not an orator in the highest sense of the word, who ever was ? But the eloquent 
Genevan loved singularity, and sought for it by paradoxes ; he seems to have read but 
little of Cicero, and if we may credit the account he gives of his own education, he 
could not have had a very perfect knowledge of Cicero's language. 

* Fremant omnes licet, dicam quod sentio : bibliothecas mehercule omnium pbilo* 
sophorum, unus mini videtur lii. tabularum libellus, si quis legum fontes et capita 
widerit, et auctoritatis pondere, et utilitatis ubertate superare, etc.— Zte Orator. £$. 
i. 43, 44- 

" In spite of murmurs of disapprobation, I will speak what I think ; if any one 
looks to the principle and fountain head of law, the single Ix>ok of the twelve tables 
teems to me to surpass the libraries of all the philosophers, both in weight of autho- 
rity, and ir its abundant utility.' 
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Hence the Roman became the universal law, the code of nations, 
and to its prevalence over Europe, we may perhaps in part ascribe 
the superior advantage in liberty and property, which its inhabitants 
enjoyed during the darkness and the barbarism of the middle ages. 
In reality, the Roman laws and language were the two great barriers 
that resisted and repelled the violence and ignorance of those 
savage times, and conveyed down to us the maxims and the sciences 
of the preceding more enlightened generations. 

Of that language I may now be expected to speak, but as I ha** 
treated the subject elsewhere, my remarks shall be few and cursory. 
It is a trite observation, that the language of each nation is attuned 
to its feelings, habits, and manners, or in other words, to ks cha- 
racter ; and it has consequently been remarked, that Italian is 
soft and musical; Spanish, stately ; French, voluble ; German, 
rough ; and English, short and pithy. To apply this common ob- 
servation is the subject before us, the language of the ancient Ro- 
mans is a manly and majestic dialect, full, expressive, and ttpo- 
rous, and well adapted to the genius and the dignity of a nJfna- 
nimous and imperial people. Inferior in some respects, but in the 
qualities just mentioned superior to Greek, it corresponded weB 
with its object, and was the- vehicle, first of the edicts of the con- 
querors, and then of jurisprudence, philosophy, and the sciences 
in general ; that is, it became the grand instrument of civilization- 
the universal language, and the parent of all the more refiQgi,' 
dialects of Europe 1 . 

Such were the Romans : born as it were to empire, they bad na- 
tionally the same elevation of mind and dignity of sentiment as the 
heirs of kingdoms and principalities arc supposed to possess indivi- 
dually ; and this grandeur of thought and manners they communi- 
cated to all their achievements, and stamped On all their monuments. 
Who can reflect on those achievements without astonishment? who 
can walk amid those monuments without emotion? the very ground 
trod by such a race is sacred ; and were Rome, with all its magnifi- 
cent edifices and noble remains, annihilated, the seven bills would 



1 " IU scotid, " savs Cicero, " et ssepe disserui , Latinam Ungoam Don 
atmpeaa, tit Tulgo putarent, ted locnpletiorem esse quam Grsscun *. " — DtMfmbw 
lib. i. 3. He repeats the same assertion in the third book, cap. a. Gibfon hat 
exemplified its superior majesty when compared to Greek, in the two naases Diodes 
and Diodetianus, and it may be exemplified still more satisfactorily in contrasting 
certain passages of Virgil, with the corresponding verses, from whence they are co- 
pied, in Homer ; to which I may add, that if the rowels and diphthoogs were pro- 
neon ced by the ancient Greeks as they arc by ihe modern, and there are many reasons 
far supposing that they were, Latin must have had at all times, in fulness and fariery 
of sound, a decided superiority. % 

• •• I mi of opfeton, and I hava frcqwntly expressed that opinio* In my dUaertatioot, that ih« 
Ljtia la»;"iag« ti out oolv not poor, as i» commonly thought, hot that it u richer thaa tha Grotfc.** 
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be still dear to genius and to virtue. The pilgrim would still come 
from distant regions to visit will) reverence the spot on which stood 
the first of cities — " qure una in omnibus terns domus fttit rtr- 
tut it, imperii, dignitatis \ 

But, of the heroic qualities of the ancient Romans, what share do 
the modern inherit? are lliey high-spirited and inflexible as their 
ancestors ? or are they not rather a tame, pusillanimous race ? not 
the descendants of the masters of the world, but the mongrel off- 
spring of every invading tribe ? or as a French writer expresses ii, 
not Romans, bill worms that prey upon the carcase of fallen 
Rome ? It is easy to supply the want of observation by sarcasm 
and antithesis ; let us endeavour to follow a different process. 

National character, though it may be influenced both by the soil 
and the climate, is not the defect of either. Government and edu- 
cation, as I have elsewhere observed, are the grand and efficient 
causes in the formation of character both public and private. Is 
that government free, and that education liberal ? the character 
will be open and manly. Is the one oppressive, and the other con- 
fined ? the character will necessarily be abject and contracted. 
Rome is no longer mistress of the world ; she is not even free ; her 
sons, of course, have not from their infancy a brilliant career opea 
before them ; public honours arc not held out to them as incentives 
to exertion, nor are their labours and sacrifices rewarded by tri- 
umphs and titles of glory ; they are not now as anciently taught 
even by their nurses to raise their heads, to tread with dignity, to 
look, move, and feel as lords of human kind. To submit to the 
will of a sovereign without sharing his councils is their fate, and 
domestic concerns are their only occupation. To conform them 
to this humble destiny is the object of education, and when they 
have passed some years in college confinement under the superia- 
tendency of suspicious and prying masters, they return to their fa- 
milies to pass their days in indolent repose. 

Yet notwithstanding these disadvantages, some features of the an- 
cient arc still strongly marked in the character of the modern Ro- 
man ; as amid the palaces of the present there still arise many traces 
of the former city. This resemblance is very naturally preserved 
by various circumstances ; in the first place as the language of their 
ancestors is an essential part of their education, and as their appli- 
cation to it commences at a very early period, they soon become 
acquainted with the ancient glories of their country, and with its 
history they imbibe a certain generous pride not totally devoid of 
magnanimity. The same effect is necessarily produced by the con- 
templation of the grand monuments that tower ground them, and 
force themselves upon the observation of the most inattentive. In 

1 Cic.dc Oral. lib. i. dp. 4+. — "Which alone in all the world wa* the abode of 
. \irtuv, of empiif , and of grandeur. '' 
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the next place, the superiority which Rome has always enjoyed in 
the liberal arts, such as architecture, painting, and sculpture, and 
consequently her superior beauty and magnificence, which while 
they attract strangers from the most remote countries, must una- 
Toidably awaken in the bosom of a citi7.cn some emotions of self- 
importance and complacency. Thirdly, Rome has always been 
considered as the capital of the empire and the metropolis of Chris* 
tendom. In the first quality she gives title and precedency to the 
first sovereign in Europe ; and in the second, she confers upon her 
bishops, rank and pre-eminence above all others, even though pri- 
mates and patriarchs ; privileges in both cases so brilliant as to re- 
flect upon Rome a lustre still unequalled, and to inspire her Inha- 
bitants with lofty sentiments of her grandeur and theirowU dignity. 
Rome is still the holy, the eternal city, the citadel of imperial 
power, the centre of Christian unity— " Deorum domicilium, arx 
orbis terra rum, portus omnium genitum '." Crowds of strangers 
flow through her gates attracted by the magnificence of her monu- 
ments, the sanctity of her temples, or the glories of her name. El 
antiquitas amabilis, ted et religio venerabilis sa*pe eo rocant* 9 
says Li/ma*. The S. P. Q. R. that still blaze on the edicts of her 
magistrates, and ennoble her public edifices, though now a sound 
only, is yet an awful and venerable sound, which brings with it a 
train of ideas formed of all that is grand and impressive in history. 
The natives of a city, whose destinies are so glorious, neither are, 
nor cau be altogether a low-minded grovelling race ; they are proud 
of their birth, and inherit some portion of the dignity and the ele- 
vation of their ancestors. If it be asked on what occasion the mo- 
dern Romans have displayed this noble spirit, or what instances of 
magnanimity we find in their history, the answer is obvious. Not 
to speak of the courage and perseverance with which they so lottg 
and so successfully resisted the Lombards, because that era may 
perhaps be supposed to belong rather to ancient than modern his- 
tory ; I come to the year eight hundred, which may fairly be con- 
sidered as the period of the calamities of Rome ; and though her 
language was still in a state of deterioration, yeVhcr political situ- 
ation began from that epoch to improve, atid continued in a pro- 
gress of amelioration with little interruption, texcept that oc- 
casioned by the absence of her bishops, till the late French invasion. 
From the restoration of the Western empire we may therefore date 
the commencement of modern Rome, and take it for granted that as 
no event has hince occurred to break the spirit of the Roman people, 
their character cSnnot he supposed to have undergone any change 
materially to its disadvantage. 

' 1 be abode of the gods, the' metropolis of the world, the refuge of all nations. 
» Incited thilher by love for ber antiquity, and also by feneration for hex religion 
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Now from this era, to the pontificate of Sixtus V. the Romans 
to have displayed rather too much than too little spirit, and distin- 
guished themselves rather by a lawless rage for independence than 
by a tame submission to rulers. Their history during the space of 
seven hundred years that elapsed between the two epochs men- 
tioned above, is little more than a series of contests with the Ger- 
man Caesars, the Popes, the Roman Barons, and the cities in the 
neighbouring mountains. These contests, which were carried oa 
with much violence and great slaughter, even in the streets, the 
squares, and sometimes the very churches themselves, contributed 
much to the ruin of the city, and to the destruction of its ancient 
monuments, but terminated not im frequently to the advantage of 
the Roman people, and prove at least that in courage they were 
not deficient. Their occasional battles with the Saracens, at that 
time a most warlike and formidable nation, always ended in the de- 
feat of those infidels, and reflect no inconsiderable honour on the 
victors, who never allowed them, as the Sicilians and Neapolitans 
bad done, to take possession of their towns, and to make settle- 
ments on their coasts. Their resistance to the German Emperors 
may be ascribed to some remaining sparks of Roman spirit, scorn- 
ing to brook the pride and insolence of barbarian sovereigns, who, 
though they owed their rank and titles to the acclamations of the 
Roman people, sometimes presumed to approach the city in hostile 
array, and to impose laws on its inhabitants. 

The liberties of the Romans sunk under the genius and spirit of 
Alexander VI. and Julius II., and were finally suppressed by the 
authority and the arts of the two Pontiffs of the Medicean family (to 
which literature owes so much and liberty so little), Leo X. and 
Clement VII. Since that period every circumstance has contri- 
buted to lum the attention of the Romans to the arts of peace, to the 
contemplation of religion, the study of antiquity, and the embellish- 
ment of the city. Few opportunities have occurred that could call 
their courage into action, or awaken their ancient magnanimity. 
The storming of the city by the Constable Bourbon, and the bade 
ofLepanto, are perhaps the only occasions. In the former, though 
taken by surprise and treachery, the Romans, protected only by the 
ancient walls, resisted the attacks of a veteran and regular army, 
and were at length overpowered by the numbers of that truly bar- 
barian horde : while Bourbon, the General, 

gigaateis url>em tcnlare Deorum 

Aggressus funis ' glattdiaa. 

# 

perished, as is well known, in the very act of scaling the walls. In 



' Who, like the Titans, fir'd with iinpiou> rapt, 
Dar u l«i attack the city of th«. pols. 
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the battle of Lepanto the Roman galleys, commanded by the gal- 
lant Colonna, led the Christian fleet, [and were acknowledged to 
be the principal agents on that glorious day, which checked the 
victorious career of the Sullan, and broke his naval strength for 
ever 

It may further be inquired, why the Romans made little or no 
resistance on the late invasion, which was accompanied with cir- 
cumstances sufficiently insulting to rouse even the spirit and ener- 
gies of a coward? The Romans themselves, though undisciplined 
and unprepared, were ready to take arms, and even made a tender 
of their services to the government ; but the Papal ministers, and 
perhaps the Pontiff himself, were duped by the declarations and 
solemn promises of the French generals ; and in opposition to the 
wishes and the suspicions of the people, consented to receive the 
hostile army within their gales. Yet when thus betrayed and en- 
slaved, the people more than once rose upon the French troops ; 
and the Trasteveriniin particular, on one occasion, made consi- 
derable havoc, and excited the greatest alarm among them. Inso- 
much that the French bad recourse to their usual arts of promises, 
protestations, appeals to liberty, to the genius of Brutus, and to 
the Raman name, to induce these generous patriots to quit the 
brides, the capitol, and other strong posts of which they had taken 
possession. Similar insurrections took place at Albano and in Sa- 
bina, where the peasants, undisciplined and half armed, resisted 
and sometimes routed their enemies. These efforts , unavailing as 
they were, and as from the unfortunate situation of the Papal terri- 
tory, and indeed of all Italy at that lime, they must necessarily have 
been, are still so many proofs that the Romans arc not, as has been 
so often asserted, a race of abject dastards. 

The truth is, that want of courage is not the predominant vice 
either of the Romans or of the Italians, or indeed of any other 
nation : courage is a quality inherent in man, but its exercise is 
the result of calculation. Give an individual that which is worth 
defending, and he will defend it; give a nation liberty with all its 
blessings, and it will fight for them ; a bad government has no 
value, and excites no attachment — who then will expose bis life to 
support it ? 

The modern Romans are accused of habitual indolence, and a 
disposition to mendicity ; a reproach founded upon hasty and par- 
tial observation. To repose during the heat of the day is a custom 
established in all southern countries, is conformable to the practice 
of the ancients, and is both useful and wholesome ; because by sa- 
crificing hours when exercise is dangerous or oppressive, it leaves 
Ike morning and the evening, that is, all the cool and delightful 
part of the day , with much of the night , open to business and 
amusement. The time given to labour and to rest: is in quantity the 
wine as in northern regions, but divided in a different manner. As 
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for mendicity, I have already observed, ihat in countries and cities 
where the poor are supported by voluntary contributions, mendi- 
city is not easily avoidable : in favour of Home I must add, that the 
number of beggars is not greater there than in other capitals of the 
same population ; and that the wretches who iufest the churches 
and public edifices are in general strangers, attracted by the faci- 
lity of gathering alms in a city frequented by so many rich travel- 
lers, and filled with so many convents and pious establishments. 
The extreme misery which we witnessed was owing to the entire 
spoliation of all the hospitals and asylums; to the ruin of public 
credit; to the impoverishment of the clergy, the nobility, and house- 
holders, by the exactions of the soldiery ; and in short to the gene- 
nil system of plunder exercised by the French while in possession 
of the city. 

I come now to the morals of the Romans, and must, in the first 
place, acknowledge that it would be presumption in a traveller who 
passed three mouths only in Rome, to pretend to speak upon this 
subject from his own observation. However from inquiries, and 
the statement of impartial and judicious strangers long resident in 
Rome, we collected, that among the higher classes there is less 
room for censure here than perhaps in any other Italian city; that 
cicisbeism, which in its most qualified practice is an insult to de- 
cency, is neither so common nor so flagrant ; that the morals of the 
cardinals, prelates, and clergy, and even of the middling class of 
citizens, are pure and unimpeachable ; and that the people in ge- 
neral are mild, open-hearted in their intercourse, and in their man- 
ners extremely decorous and even stately. This latter quality of the 
Romans cannot escape the notice of the most superficial observer : 
while Hie traveller sees, or seems to see, in this unaffected gravity 
and dignified deportment, some traces of the majesty of the ancienb, 
and fancies that he can still discover in their fallen descendants— 

Romanos rcram dotninos gentemque togatam r . 

JZn.Hb. i. a 86. 

But how far the tide of Roman blood has run pure and unmixed 
during the lapse of so many centuries, and the course of so many 



> The Romans, (he masters of the world, and the gowned nation. 

The snhjfd world shall Rome's dominion own. 
Add prostrate shall adore the nation of the £o* a. 

Dnrdrn. 

The Roman character, both ancient and modern, may be expressed with grotl 
precision by that beautiful antithesis of Lanzi, " Vi e uu grande che si piega a ogoi 
bello ; vi e un bello che si sol leva a ogni grande. " 

" There is a greatness which bends to every thing that is beautiful ; there is a beauty 
which elevates itself to every thing that is great. »• 
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ns, it is difficult to determine. The capital of an empire 
; many nations in its pale, must necessarily be crowded 
ngers, and perhaps half peopled by the natives of the pro- 
tch is the state of the great British metropolis at present, and 
that of Rome anciently ; the latter indeed was more likely 
strangers, or rather provincials, than the former, as many 
>f the inhabitants of the great cities enjoyed the rights of 
itizeus, and were evtn admitted, as the Gauls were by Jnlitis 
ito the senate itself*. Cicero, who beheld the evil, if it 
hat name, in its origin, complains that even in his tjjne the 
foreigners had infected the purity of the Latin language > ; 
i period when the honours and offices of the state were con- 
he native Romans, the number of strangers was so cohsl- 
what must it have been under the Emperors, when all dis- 
ras done away, and the privileges of die capital were com- 
d to the whole empire? 

tie continued even after the foil of her empire the metropo- 
pital of Christendom, and has considered herself at all times 
imon parent of Christians, and peculiarly so of men of genius 
ing, the influx has never ceased to pour new inhabitants, and 
1 fresh supplies of vigour and genius, into the bosom of the 
Sty. This influx instead of being a reproach is an honour; 
e destiny of Rome from her foundation to be the asylum 
id, the receptable of nations, "portu* omnium gentium* . n 



• R< ligtnsa patet peregrin* carta land! 

Nrc puUt cxtcrnosquos dtcti esse toot. 

Jtalt/. lUr. lib. I. W. 1 3. 

Ttir st nalft'.i se?f enrolls among Its sons 
Illustrious foreigner*, nor strangers dorms 
AVhoin 'tis its proudest boast to snake, its own. 

w frequcntiam, rtii \\\ urbis immensa tecta sufficiunt ; maxima parsillius 
inicipiis, ex roloniis suU , ex toto denique orbe terrarnm confluierunt— - 
hominuiu genus ebneurrit iu ITrhcm — Seneca ad Heiriam. cap, yI. 

Popalis, victisqtie freatentem 

Gentilius • 

Kalloqoe freqnentrin 
Cive soo Roman sed mondi face. repJeUm. 

Lmcmm, &*. vii. 4°4* 

tli is crowd, for which the houses of this immense city scarce suffice; the 
I of that multitude comes from the municipal towns, from the colonies, in 
n ihe whole world — the whole race of mankind takes refuge in the 

retonndiog with tto ham 

(H eonqner'd nations 

and InjM with dregs of foreign lands is ill'd. 

ns Claris Oral. cap. 74. 
ti£e of all nations. 
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But it must be remembered , thai Rome, though taken and plun- 
dered by barbarians, has never been possessed, colonized, or repeo- 
pled by them, and that the change (if any) which has taken place 
in the breed is the inevitable consequence of wide extended in- 
fluence, whether of power or of opiniou, and must have occumi 
even if Rome had retained the sceptre of the universe. All dm 
can be inferred from such a change is, that the Romans of the nine- 
teenth are not the Romans of the first century, as these latter 
were not those of the era of Romulus. Rut they inhabit the dtp 
founded by Romulus, they are the descendants of the masters of tk 
world, as much as these were the offspring of the Sabine race, m 
of the shepherds that accompanied the twin brothers, or of the h- 
gitives who flocked to the asylum. They speak a language mat 
resembling that of Cicero and Virgil, than the dialect of Cicero ail 
Virgil resembled that of Tatius or Numa : in short, they are as mack 
the descendants of the Romans as the modern French are the des- 
cendants of the Franks under Clovis or Charlemagne, and as tk 
English are of the Saxons who invaded and conquered Britain, is 
such, the modern Romans may be allowed to excite interest, aid 
perhaps almost deserve respect ; especially as their virtues and their 
genius are their own ; their vices, which are neither more numeral 
nor more scandalous than those of other nations, are owing to their 
circumstances, and may be ascribed to mistaken policy, to an in- 
perfect government, to foreign influence, and in part perhaps to a 
narrow system of education. 

August the third, at two o'clock in the morning, we set out. As 
we rolled under the arch of the Porta del Popolo, and heard the 
gates close behind us ; as we passed the Ponte Milvio and looked 
down on the Tiber flowing dimly beneath ; our regret redoubled, 
and all the magnificence of Rome, now left behind us for ever, pre- 
sented itself once more to our recollection \ 



1 The feelings of an ancient provincial in the moment of departure from the capital 
which he had visited with veneration and enthusiasm, are expressed in language boll 
passionate and poetical by Rutilius. 

Crebra relinqnendis infigimas oscnla porlis : 

InYiti saperantlimina sacra pedes . . . • • 
Exandi Regina tui pakherriina mnndi 

Inter sidereos Roma recapta polosl 
Exandi genitrixqoe bomiaum, genitrixqoe deorua. 

Won procal a caelo per toa templa somas, 
Te canimas, semperqae, sinent dam fata, canemas, 

Sospes nemo potest imniemor esse tai .... 
Anctorem generis Venerem, Marteinqiie fa lemur, 

JEoeadum matron, Romaltdnmque patrcm. 
Hitigat annatas yictrix dementia Tires, 

Coorenit in mores nomen utramqos flM0» ff • • > 
Tu quoqne legifcris mandam complexa trtaamptjb 

Faxkre commani rirere cancta facia. 
Te Ilea, te eelcbrat Romano* obiqoe rcces$u5, 

TaciBcoqnt gerit libera colla ingn . , . t 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Cremer a — V eii— Faleriom — Mount Soraete — Fescenninm— -Metania 
Lake of Trasimenus— Entrance into the Tuscan Territory— Cortona 
mmbI Etourians— Amtiam — Yal d'Aroo, 

i weather was serene ; the air cool and delicious ; the stars 
led with unusual brilliancy ; and the night appeared in all the 
■Oat and all the beauty of the climate. 

Awe lien portando , e largo neabo 

Diana rogiada pretiaaa e pen ; . . 

mcoteodo del vel 1'huaiido lembo 

Ne sparge** i fioretti e la verdura ; 

E'i veotieeUi debattendo MT 

Losingatmno il aonno de otartali *. 

Gienumlewum* Uh* nUm. 

tad now entered Etruria, and were traversing a country, 

Qnod regnai minus — t quam good regime amiii % t£' 

Bxcedls Cacti* grandia ft* tola. ™ 

Until. /ftr.4*\ I. mp. 43. ei«if. 
We print upon the g etas we soon most leave, 
The frequent kits, and with reluctant feet 
O'erstep the eacred threshold ........ 

Hear, mighty Rome 1 the fairest, noblest town 
Thy subject world can boast! immortal city* 
Admitted to a place among the gods I 
Parent of mortals and immortals, hear! 
When in thy temples, we are half in heeVa, 
Thy praise we sing, and while life's current warm 
Plays in our hearts, will sing thy praise Car ever. 
The wise and good, while time itself shall last. 

Mast cherish thy remembrance • • 

Venus and Mars our ancestors we boast 
JEncae' mothfcr, and Qutrinus'sire. 
Alike for valour's, mercy's praise renown'd. 
Victorious pity stays thine armed hand . . . . « 

Thou too within triu mp hant law's embrace 
Didst fold the world, obliging all mankind 
To lire in amicable league. Great queen ! 
Bach corner of the globe, now Soman made. 
Is proud to celebrate thy name; is proud 
To wear thy peaceful yoke, though subject, free . . • 
To reign is not thy glory ; 'tis that thou 
Dost well d ece rn to reign, by glorious deeds 
Surpassing ev'n thine own great destinies* 

* Light in her train attendant sephyrs throng « 
Rich store of moisture pure she brought along i 
She shook her humid rail, and round her threw, 
ftprinkliog each herb and flow'r, the silver dew, 
'While ev'ry breese its pinions wav'd, to fan 
lyea long eados'd, tad sleep rntor'd to ssen, 

Jfatrt TrmukHm. 
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celebrated in the early records of Borne for many a 
and many an heroic achievement On this ground the 
fended their newly acquired liberty with all the intrepidity 
the first taste of such a blessing most inspire. Here they 
over Tarqnin and his Etrurian allies; and here their leader 
consul, Brutus, sealed their freedom with his blood. TUs 
was the theatre of the Veientian war, and witnessed all 
deeds that graced that long protracted contest. 

All this territory, the object of so much contest and 
is now a desert. Even the capital itself , which stood no 
rival and terror of Rome, and would have been pr cfe tuc d t» tV 
the authority of Camillus, and an omen, that Is* a lnckj 
dence of a military order with the subject debate of the 
not prevailed over the representations of the tribunes ; even Fm 
itself has perished, nor left a vestige to mark itsjknatioa. Hem 
even antiquaries differ as to the real spot. Somefbce it at CbdH 
Ctuieilana, and others, with more probability, nSenfmmm M mt 
rocky hill called Monte Mosivo, about si* miles on the right 
the road between La Storia and Baccano, and of 
twelve from Rome 1 . The distance and natural .strength 
correspond with the description of Feii y and some 
fcfeh are pointed out, as the remains of a city once superior 
. J|^ne in magnificence, and capable, like Troy, of resisting lor 
years the efforts of an army of fifty thousand men. Bat how 
it is to explore the situation of a place, which has been a solitude 
for more than two thousand years. 



Nunc intra murospastoris buccioa lenti 

Cantat— et in Testrisossibas art* metunt ^ 

Properdm if. 1 1. 

The flocks had fed in the streets, and the ploughshare had furrowei 
the sepulchres of the fallen Feientet; a melancholy observation, 
applicable not to Veil alone, but to all the early rivals of Senas, 
Ftdence, Ccenina, Corioli, Ardea, Alba. Not the site only bat 
almost the memory of Vtii was obliterated in the time of Floras,— 
Nunc Feios fuisse quit meminit? qum relifuim ? quodve 
giutn 9 . 



' Others again place Vtu in a little island about a anile and a half to the riejat 4 
La Storia. — This Isola Farncsii is now said to have esUblUherl ill claim ia tkeneeat 
discovery of inscriptions upon the spot. 



* Within tky walk 

Now slowly wiad*tWaa*ph«c« swab, 
lad wbara yew bomm aigtrclad Sa» 
i Ike foUbm gnia. 



3 Lib. i. xa.— Who now ranembcrs that Ytii ercr existed? what 

iwwSiipiw oaj *v 4w^* a»ip*aaaj*aB^ 
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Al length the morning dawned, and Aurora (such as Guido coa- 
iemplatcd y andvainly endeavoured to represent in earthly colours) 
thed over the Sabine mountains a rich glow gradually softening us 
more distant into purple ; lined with gold a few fleecy clouds that 
strewed her paths ; and at length poured a stream of the brightest 
saffrou over all the eastern sky. The tints that gild the clouds, 
even in our northern climate, are as rich and as varied as can be 
imagined; but the deep purple distauccs of the horizon, and the 
glowing yellow of the firmament in Italy, far surpass ours in hue 
and splendour, and produce thai airy perspective, that lucid atmos- 
phere, called in painting an Italian sky. In contemplation of 
this beautiful and ever varying phenomenon, we drove till we 
reached the first post, La Storta, and then enjoyed the glories of 
the rising sun ; till concealing himself in a golden fringed cloud, 
as in a chariot, be darted his rays from behind it, and set the whole 
firmament in a blaze. 

At the foot of the little eminence of liaecano », the second stage, 
which still retains its ancient name, we crossed the Cremcra (fatal 
stream ! that beheld the victories and the fall of ihe generous 
Fabii), and walking ou while the horses were changing, we ascen- 
ded the hill, and took a lust view of Home then glittering with the 
rays of the sun, that played upon its palaces, towers, and domes, 
and displayed its whole extent in all its magnificence \ 

Quisque 
Hanit, et eitrems tunc torsitan Urbis auiaUe 
Plenusabit \i*u J . .... Luc. i. 509. 

Fi-om Monte Ron the country began to improve, and appearances 
of cultivation increased as we advanced. A few miles north-west 
of Monte Hod, 011 a hill, stands Sutri (Sutrium) au ancient town 
qnd Human colouy. 

At Cirita Cattcllana we had time to examine the site and an- 
cient walls which, though curious, we had been obliged 011 our 
first visit to pass unnoticed, on account of our late arrival and early 
departure. This towu is supposed by many to be the ancient Fes- 
cennium ; it stands on au insulated rock, surrounded ou all sides 



1 haccano , a solitary post-house, l>caring the name of an ancient town, stands in a 
Utile vallry, surrouuded on all sides * ilia hills, forming a verdant amphitheatre that 
wants nothing hut trees to he e&lremcly beautiful. About lour miles on the right is 
the lake Sabaiinusy now Uracciano. 

* This %iew of Rome at a very early hour is one of the finest that can be taken, as 
it shows off to the best advantage those long liucs of buildings, and vast majestic 
which constitute one of the principal features of ihb Capital, 

1 Each fttoppM, and tigbinf tara'd for oat hit TStWi 
And bid tin city of his bflffc adfen. 

Be**. 
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a precipice nearly perpendicular, forming a deep dell, aft 
bottom of which, through a stony channel, rolls a dear mien— 
stream. The walls both of the town and the citadel rise on 
edge of the precipice, are formed in general of targe Modes 
and probably are the remains of the ancient rampart. Hi 
strength and position of Cwita Cattellana have induced* as I 
before observed, many antiquaries to conjecture that it 
the site of the ancient Feii, and the inhabitants have very 
adopted an opinion so honourable to their city. But the 
neral persuasion that Feii was much nearer Rome, is 
upon arguments so very solid and satisfactory, that to doobt on Ai 
subject seems difficult. • 

About two miles and a half to the west of Ciriim Catfettmmm mia 
hill, stands a little town now called Sta. Maria dei Fmttmri, 




posed by some to be the ancient Falerii, the capital of the FmBmk 
a name that always revives the recollection of an anecdote Hfl a| 
honourable to the feelings of Camillas, and to the generous 
of the Romans '. 

Wf were now in the midst of regions once inhabited by 
tribes well known in the early periods of Rinnan history, ud ■* 
unfrequently recorded by the poets. 

UiFesccsnioas acies a*potqoe Faliaeos, 
^ Hi Soractis habent arces, FUviniaqoe am, 

Et Cunini cum monle lacum , locotqoe Capenos ». 

Virg* JEjmdL til 695. 

We were in the very capital itself, Fttcennium, about six * 
seven miles from S oracle, as many from the mountains and hhetf 
Ciminus, and close to Falerhtm \ Some days might have hem 
passed here with pleasure, and perhaps with improvement; wt 
might have ascended Soracte, and endeavoured to discover to 
remains of the temple of Apollo — " Sancii eustos "SoraHis * • " m 
might have explored the Cimiman forest, which the Romans eao 
beheld with awe and even terror, as impenetrable to human steps'; 
we might have ranged along the borders of its lake, which is ttii 
to have swallowed up a city ; and in fine, we might have visited*! 



1 Tit IiT. ▼. 17. 

» The jut Faliacaas he to battle bring*. 
Aad tboee who liv* where lake Ciainia epriafs; 
Aad where Feroaia'a grove aad tmple etaeria, 
Who till Feacaaaian or FlaViaJaa lands. 
* Drj4*m. 

* Perhaps in it, as Gtaterius supposes, that CMta Castellan* occupies the site af 
that city, and that Ftseaodum lay uearer the Tiber. 

4 ^Deid. xL 785.— The guardian of holy Soracte. 

s Ut. lib. ix. cap. 36. 
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shattered walls of old Falerium, and wandered over to now de- 
lerted hill. But these excursions we must leave to ftiture travellers 
who may have more leisure, and as the season advances we must 
hasten on. Just out of the gate of Cwila CaitellanJm an aque- 
dnct, still kept up in good repair. 

After having crossed a high hill covered wilh wood we entered 
BorgheUo, an insignificant village : the only object that attracts the 
eye is an old castle, standing in picturesque ruin on the summit of 
Ike neighbouring eminence. We crossed the Tiber over a fine 
bridge, the PotUe Felice, erected by Sixtus Quintus, and shortly 
after began to ascend the ridge of cultivated hills that border the 
Tale intersected by that river. As we advanced, the hills increased 
in height, till passing over the deep but dry channel of a wintry 
torrent, we turned and proceeded under the shade of the mountain 
and its forests, then peculiarly grateful. The scenery around iVamt 
the reader is acquainted wilh ; its beauties were not altered by the 
scorching heats of the season. Descending the hill, we once more 
visited the Ponte UAuguMto, and traversing the delicious vale of 
the Nar, entered Terni about six in the evening. 

Next morning early we made another and final visit to the cas- 
cade-, we took the lower path, and proceeded along the Nar, 
■nder the shade of groves rising on its banks, and woods hanging 
from the shelving sides of the mountains. The mass of water was 
considerably diminished, and of course the grandeur of the fall 
somewhat impaired ; however as the Velino is fed by two lakes it 
retains a sufficient quantity of water to form at all times a most 
noble and interesting object, particularly when combined with the 
surrounding scenery. I must here observe, that if the traveller 
should not have leisure to visit the Caduta delle Marmore ( the 
marble cascade) twice, he would do well to prefer the view from 
above to that from below, as in the latter the first grand fall is not 
a little concealed by the cloud ofgpray, and by the Iru playing 
over it ; so much indeed that little tiore than one-third of its ele- 
vation is perceptible. 

Leaving this singular and magnificent scene with r^ret, we con- 
tinued our route, and entering the defiles of the mountains, we 
began at the second post to ascend Monte Sam ma. We changed 
horses at Spolelo ; we then rolled over the plain below, the deli- 
cious Falle Spoletana, feasted our eyes with the windings of the 
Ctitumnu* as we drove along, looked down upon its sources, vi- 
sited once more his temple, again admired the picturesque position 
of Treci, anciently Trebia, and the MonitPetino on our right, 
and entered Foligno. From this town the country became new to 
our eyes, and to its continued beauty superadded the charms of 

novelty. 

On the left of the road from Foligno, at the distance of about six 
mih*s. the lowers of Mevania (now with a slight alleratiou Be- 
11. w 
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life was a series of generous sacrifices, pa tienl sufferings, and abore 
all, of acts of devotion ardent and almost impassioned. To tie 
warmth of this sublime affection the Italian language owes two of 
its earliest poetical flights, which as they show the mind and talents 
of the composer as well as the language and versification of the 
age, I may insert elsewhere, especially as they are uncommon, 
or at least not likely to fall in the way of the greater part of mj 
readers. 

But the most singular part of the character of St. Francis was 
that he could communicate the fire that glowed in his own bosom 
to his hearers, or rather to the spectators of his virtues, and by his 
example more than by his words , prevail upon thousands of his 
contemporaries, and among them, many of rank, talents, and edu- 
cation, to adopt the same most austere and laborious mode of liv- 
ing. The Spartan legislator is supposed to have given an 
ing proof of his influence and address iu prevailing upon 
countrymen to adopt laws that imposed a few restraints, but pro- 
scribed no pleasure and stifled no passions ; and Cicero is said to 
have carried the powers of eloquence to the utmost pitch when he 
engaged the Roman people to forego the advantages of the Agra- 
rian law. What then must we think of the persuasive powers of 
St. Francis, who triumphed over the most powerful passions that 
rage u%£he human breast, and induced so many myriads of dis- 
ciples to renounce property, name, pleasure, nay,- their very will 
itself, to follow him in the rugged path of self-denial and mortifi- 
cation? Either his talents or his virtues, or both must have been 
transcendent ; and, without being his disciples, we may very safely 
consider him as a great and wonderful personage. St. Francis was 
born about the year eleven hundred and eighty, and died about 
twelve hundred and twenty-five , having witnessed the rapid pro- 
pagation of his order, which contained previous to his death more 
than fifty thousand persons. 

I know full well that to ascribe virtue and talents to a saint or a 
friar, may be considered by some of my readers as an attempt to 
impose upon their credulity, and that an Italian Religious^ and a 
Mahometan dervise are, as to personal merit and qualifications, 
placed by many nearly upon a level. Yet we may venture to as- 
sure such readers that both virtue and talents in a very transcendent 
degree have been found lodged under a cowl and a hood ; how thej 
eame there, they may with Yorick wander, but as they are cer- 
tainly found there, we may be allowed to treat them with the lore 
and reverence which they deserve. Gray imagined that St. Bruno, 
the founder of the Carthusian order, must have been a man of ge- 
nius; we may extend the compliment to his master St. Benedict, to 
St. Bernard, St. Francis, and many of their disciples, men who, in 
ages of ignorance, endeavoured to light up the beacons of science, 
and in ages of vice struggled by word and example to repress the 



i 
i 
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debauchery, the cruelty, and the boundless licentiousness of the 
times. 

Hecigiturquicaoctambegflrit, exaniatoque 
Eipulerit dictia, nonarmis ; doom deeebit, 
llune hominea oiuDero divnm digaarier atse ? l 

Luc. v. So. % . 

The same plain still continues with all its fertility and beauty 
beyond Annum. A little to the north otBasUa it is intersected 
by a stream called the Chios do, anciently Clasius, and farther on, 
by the Tiber itself, still a very noble river. We passed it, a little 
after sun-set, and began to ascend the mountains of Perugia, 
where we arrived about ten o'clock. I need not inform the reader 
that on crossing the Tiber we re-entered Etruria. 

Perugia, anciently Penuia, is one of the most ancient and most 
distinguished cities of Etruria $ the era of its foundation long pre- 
ceded that of Rome, and like the origin of Clusium, Cortona, etc. 
is almost lost in distance of time. In conjunction with all the other 
Eirurian states it long resisted the Romans, and when subjected, 
or rather reconciled to them, it became a faithful and a courageous 
aUy ; it defied the power of Annibal, and flourished in peace and 
opulence till the reign of Augustus ; when unfortunately it engaged 
in the rebellion of Lucius Antonius , uncle of the Triumvir , and 
under his command, shut its gates against Augustus who took it, and 
as it is reported, wished to spare it ; but one of its principal citizens 
betting fire to his own house, which he intended as a funeral pile 
for himself and his family, the flames communicated to the neigh* 
bouring buildings, and spreading rapidly around, reduced the city 
to ashes. Perugia however rose immediately Aram its ruins; and 
on its restoration, by a strange inconsistency, chose for its patron 
Vulcan, a divinity to whom it seems to have bad very few obliga- 
tions, as the god had spared his own temple only in the general 
conflagration. In the Gothic war it displayed much spirit, and stood 
a siege of seven years against these barbarians. It afterwards, with 
the whole Roman state, submitted to the Pope, and with some inter- 
vals of turbulent independence has remained ever since attack^ 
to the Roman See. 

Perugia is now a large, clean, well-built, and well-inhabited 
city. Seated on the summit of a mountain, it commands from its 
ramparts, and particularly from its citadel, an extensive view over 
a vast range of country, fertile, varied with hill and dale, and en- 
livened with villages and towns. In this rich landscape, the plain 
which we bad traversed made a very conspicuous figure, watered by 



* And shall not h* , whom alt-controlling mind 
Tha human ran auMnW by word*, not 
S*j, tball not he ha throo'd among th« «odi f 
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the Gitumnu*! and bounded by the Apennines. There are maaj 
churches, convents, and palaces in this oily, most of which were 
adorned with the paintings of Pietro Perugino, the master of Baf- 
faello; of these the French carried off a considerable number, aod 
defaced others, particularly such as were painted on walls and could 
not be removed. The cathedral is in itself a very indifferent edi- 
fice, and its deformity is increased by the bad taste that seems to 
have prevailed in its repair and decorations. Several other 
churches merit attention, particularly that of S. Pietro, belonging 
to a Benedictine abbey; it is supported by eighteen pillars of lie 
marble, and adorned with an altar of the same materials very rid 
and well disposed. Perugia has an university supplied with abk 
professors , and several academies , all of which can boast of il- 
lustrious names, and it is upon the whole an interesting city, capa- 
ble of entertaining the curious and inquisitive traveller for sevenl 
days. 

The road from hence is over a hilly country, planted principally 
with olive trees, and of course not very shady. Descending tk 
high hill of Magiona we first discovered, gleaming through a wood 
of oaks, the lake Trasyn^eous, and at the village of Tot vi oe iii, at 
the foot of the hill, we found ourselves on its banks. This lake isa 
very noble expanse of water, about ten miles in length and abotf 
seven in breadth. Three little islands rise in it, the largest aid 
the least about a mile from the northern shore, the other near thr 
southern extremity. The name of this island is Potvese. He 
two others are denominated from their size Minore (less) aid 
Maggiare (greater) ; the latter is adorned with a church. The 
banks of the lake ascend gradually, but in some places rapidly, 
from its margin; and as they are clad with wood and speckled with 
villages form an outline both bold and lively ■. But if in extent and 
beauty the lake Tratymenu* yield to many, in celebrity it is infe- 
rior to none ; the fall of fifteen thousand Romans and the death of a 
consul ennoble its name, and cast an awful solemnity over the 
scenery. 

From TorricelU the road winds along tbe margin of the lake to 
a village called P assign a no, which occupies a very narrow defile, 
closed on one side by the lake, on the other by a rocky precipice. 
Beyond this defile the road crosses a plain, bounded by the lake on 
the left, and on the right by a semicircular ridge of hills and moun- 
tains. This ridge, which falls back in the centre, advances agaia 
on the sides, and closes on the lake at Passigtiano in a precipice ; 

i Such tlfovai taaBcieiitappeirencc. 

¥ ■a*qW4g*iam(thegodorth«lak«tpeaki>ccliuqa«BdBcta«nMtite»«aMt 

Tmolo missa manus, &tagtiis Thru sy menus opaci*. 

Stl.ital. lib. it. 737. 

Lo ! I am Tbruyiaenc, ibe wooded lake. 
Upon whose banks, to lolly bill* ibal swell. 
Still 4* ell the uibei Uutcm Jroin Tnoliucaue. 
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L BorgheUo in a lofty acclivity. The plain thus enclosed is 
six miles in length, that is, from the former to the latter of 
places, and about four in breadth from the lake to the moun- 
Annibal could not have discovered or even have desired 
ation more favourable to stratagem and ambush. In the 
; of this plain he encamped at the head of bis African and 
sh troops ; the BaUares and light armed forces he placed in 
^cesses of the mountains all around, while his cavalry were 
issioned to occupy the defile on the rear of the Romans, as 
>n as they bad passed it. The consul entered by Borgktt* 
lis characteristic rashness and impetuosity, and hanfniaort to 
i the army which he beheld in front; when a sudden shoutburaft-- 
roand informed him that he was beset on all sides ; a thick 
•ising from the lake darkened the air ; noise, confusion, db» 
defeat, and slaughter followed. The return of the sunshine 
*1 the ground strewed with the bodies of the Romans, and the 
rimsoned with their blood 1 . 

treamlet, which nearly intersects the plain in the middle, still 
s the name of Sauguineto or Fo*$a del San gve; it is sup- 
to water the spot where the consul fell, and is said by the 
its to have rolled a torrent of blood to the Trmtymenm* and 
plod its waters to a considerable distance. This rill is the 
topular iud perhaps the most permanent memorial of this ditv 
* battle ; it is known and pointed out by every peasant and 
r, and contemplated by all with some degree of horror. To 
' a certain gloom and melancholy over the scenes of humnn 
iction is natural to the mind, and usual in all countries. It is 
led, that after suuset a sound like the clashing of shields and 
Met of distant armies is heard on the plain of Mmrmti mn: at 
p*W#w 3 a countryman assured me that strange noises were 
beard on the plains at night; and near T ewk e eh n i y, adeee 
» the greatest number of the Lmnca$trimne were maaaered, 
I called AeUooJtf field, and is supposed by the people to be 
cd by spectres. 

Ingenuity pules campus tcrramque noml|aja* 
Iu«piras*e animas, iiifcctumqtic aera tu|jBk- 
Manibus, ct superam Stygia formidine mimtm 4. 

Lucim xu. 769. 

.imiii. 4, 5, 6 — for a poetical oVaerrptioa tee SaL life. v. 

e ditch of hbod. 

ar Lou vain, where (he French under Dumouricr were defeated with great 

er by the Austrian! commanded by the Prince of Saxe Colour g 9 in the month 

eh, 1793. 

* Attracting firvdi infect the air aroaad, 
And bell breatbM baleful thrnagb the grauunfr groond. 
Ilrnce dire affright distracts to* sool. 
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The Sanguine to ^ when we passed it, was the dry bed of a torrent, 
lined with vines above the road ; and below it, towards the lake, 
shaded with poplars. 

About two miles farther we turned from the lake, and began to 
ascend the bold wooded hill of Gualandro. From its summit we 
enjoyed a beautiful and extensive view ; behind, of the lake, its 
islands, and its wooded borders ; and before, of the plain olArtzz*, 
the FaUe de Chiana, and the hills of Fiterbo, with the truncated 
cone of Monte Pulciano. This wide and varied view was lighted 
by the richest and softest tints of an Italian summer's evening: Des- 
cending the declivity we passed through the village of Ossaia, said, 
like the Fossa del Sanguine, to take its name from the slaughter of 
the battle, and from the bones dug up by the peasantry in the 
neighbouring fields. An inscription over the door of a house an- 
nounces the origin of the name in the following tines, not very clas- 
sical, but intelligible enough. 

Nomeo babel locus hie Ossaia, ab osaibus alias 
Qua* dolus Annibalis fudit et hasta until *. 

» 

On entering the Tuscan territory we were stopped for a minus 
by an officer of the customs, the most polite and most disinterested 
of the profession ; and then we proceeded rapidly to Camoscia. It 
was now dusk, and we could barely distinguish at a little distance 
on our right the city of Cortona, "superhi Tarchoniis domms>~ 
rising in a majestic situation on the side of a mountain. This city, 
supposed to be the most ancient of Italy, and once the capital of 
Etruria, still retains its original name unaltered, and preserves 
some remnantof its walls, the only vestige of its early magnificence. 
It possesses many valuable paintings, a museum, and a public li- 
brary, and glories in an academy of great and deserved reputa- 
tion : its grand object is to discover and to elucidate Etrurian an- 
tiquities, and its success has in this respect kept pace with the 
talents and the zeal of its members. 

To visit this museum and to discourse with some of the learned 
members of the Tuscanlcademy was a desirable object : we were 
now in the centre of Etruria, under the walls of its capital, and 
within a few miles of Outturn (now Chiuso), the seat of one of its 
most powerful monarchs. We had thus an opportunity of making 
some researches into the history of the wonderful people who gave 
theirname to this territory and the neighbouring sea ; who equalled 



* From heaps of hones, which Hannibal of yorf , 
At one* by treach'ry and the dint of sword. 
Spread o'er our fields, Ossaia takes its name. 



3 ■ 



I he abode ofhau. hi v Tarchon. 
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the Egyptians in the solidity, and surpassed them in the beauty of 
their edifices ; who excelled in the arts, and rioted in the luxuries 
of lire, while the Greeks were still barbarians, and Rome had yet 
■o name; and whose antiquity is such that their origin is lost in the 
obscurity of ages, and was even in the time of Herodotus, as it now 
still remains, a subject of dispute and conjecture. Some suppose 
them to have been Aborigine t, an appellation given to the inha- 
bitants found in a country by its first recorded invaders * ; others, 
from a distant conformity in certain customs, fancy that they were 
of Egyptian origin. Many represent them as a colony of Lydians » 
or perhaps of Monraians, compelled by the pressure of famine to 
leave their native soil and to seek for maintenance in a more fertile 
region : a still greater number imagine that they were Pelasgi *, a 
well known tribe of Greeks, who, when driven by the Hellenes from 
Tkeeeatia, first took shelter in Lydia, and afterwards in Italy. In 
fine, a few later writers have thought that they had discovered in 
the manners, language, and monuments of the Etrurians and Cana- 
neans such an affinity , as authorized them to conclude that the 
former were a colony of the latter, and of course either Phoeni- 
cians or Philistines. This opinion, supported by Maffei and 
Mazzocki, and followed by many other Italian authors, is com- 
bated by some French critics of considerable learning and merit. 

We have neither time nor inclination to enter into a discussion 
in which learning has already exhausted its stores, and criticism 
has foiled its own ingenuity ; it will abundantly satisfy rational cu- 
riosity to know, that the Etrurians participated the qualities of all 
the different nations to which they have been supposed to owe 
their origin. Brave as the Pelasgi, they extended their conquests 
over almost all Italy, and filled its finest provinces, from the bor- 
ders of Campania to the Rhcetian Alps, with their cities and po- 
pulation. Ingenious like the Greeks, they cultivated sculpture, 
painting, architecture, and all the arts with passion, and have left 
behind them numberless monuments to attest their success. En- 
terprising as the Phoenicians, they delighted and excelled in navi- 
gation, colonized the Mediterranean islands, and attempted to ex- 
plore the secrets of the ocean. So far their resemblance to their 
supposed ancestors is honourable , and to this they owed their 
achievements, their renown, and their prosperity. But unfortu- 
nately the similarity extends still further, and gives us the most de- 
formed and disgusting features of the Cananean jjfcaracter, rendered 
if possible still more hideous by time and by refinement 4 . The 

» Dioojiit Hife. 

* HcnnotM. 

J See Cta. iul. Ant lib. iL 
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operation of these vices gradually produced effeminacy and weak- 
ness bolh of mind and body, and at length deprived the Etrurian 
of the glory of their achievements and of the advantages of theV 
many enterprises. Their more manly and more intrepid neighboui 
attacked them with success, and stripped them in process of time rf 
their most valuable provinces ■. 

They were obliged to yield all the fertile plains thai border the 
Po, and extend from the Alps to the Apennines, to the valour of Ik 
Gauls, who settled in that delightful country, and gave it the nametf 
Gallia, to which was afterwards added the distinctive appellation of 
CUalpina. The Sammies expelled them from the still more deli- 
cious and moro desirable region of Campania; the Umbri retook 
several of their ancient possessions ; so that at the appearance of tk 
Romans on the theatre of Italy, the Etrurians were confined to Ik 
territory that still bears their name, and extends from the TO* 
northward to the Apennines, and westward to the sea. Bat al- 
though humbled in power and reduced in territory, this singular 
people still retained their superiority in the arts, and in the embel- 
lishments of civilized life ; aud while obliged to bend to the tower- 
ing genius of Rome, they can boast of having communicated to her 
the skill that erected her temples 2 , the ceremonies that graced her 
religion, the robes that invested her magistrates, the pomp that ac- 
companied her triumphs, and even the music that animated her le- 
gions 5 . They retained this superiority long alter; perhaps they 
may be said never to have lost it entirely ; and notwithstanding the 
succession of so many ages and revolutions, their descendants are 
supposed still to possess a peculiar aptitude for the arts, and a sin- 
gular discernment in the sciences. 

Of this extraordinary people, we have indeed few architectural 
monuments ; but in vases, tombs, and altars, wc possess abundant 
proofs of their ingenuity, and without doubt might discover many 
more by making excavations in, or near the site of some of their an- 
cient cities. Rut however well inclined to indulge in such ^mnsiyg 
researches, time and circumstances dragged us irresistibly along. 



1 Slrabo. 
a Liv. 1. i. 55. 



» Biumas bac prima dtdit prawedere facet, 
Et junxit totidem tacito terrorc secures : 
live alias ebnris decoravit heaore earalea, 
fit pa&acapa Tjrrio vaslrw pretexail «slro. 
llxcaadeu pugnas acceodrre protulit acre. 

JW. tih. TiX. 4M • 

The lictor's rods, twice six, she first ordain'd. 
And with the awe-inspiring axes arm'd : 
She first the curulc chair to honour rais'd, 
Of Wry forra'd, and deck'd lh' official robe 
With Tjrrian purple. Her example taught 
The battle-stirring trumpet's brazen throat 
To peal the notes of war. 
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and obliged us to forego the satisfaction of visiting the venerable 
walls of Cortona. We therefore proceeded on our journey, and as 
it was dark when we set out from Camosoia, we entered Arezzo 
rather late. 

ARRETIUM. 

Arrttium is one of the ancient Etruriam cities, ihongh, with the 
exception of the supposed substructions of an amphitheatre, it can 
boast of no vestige of its former celebrity. It was nearly unpeopled 
by Sylla, and almost destroyed by the Lombards ; it was agitated by 
faction, and convulsed by perpetual wars and revolutions during 
the middle ages. It has, however, survived these tempests, and 
still remains a considerable city. It is in general well built, and 
has some, though few remarkable edifices, among which are the 
public palace on the great square, and the cathedral. The latter Is 
a Gothic edifice, ancient and not contemptible ; it contains some 
beaotiMly coloured windows. The former displays a vast and very 
noble front. 

Petrorca was born in this city, although, as that circumstance 
was accidental, and as his family was Florentine, and his stay shorts 
ha cmM not consider it as his country. The house in which that 
event took place does not correspond, I will not say with the fame, 
but with the parentage of the poet. It seems to have been origi- 
nally little better than a cottage, and is now, by time and neglect, 
almost reduced to an hovel v . But though Arezzo can scarcely 
rank /Wranra among her sons, she can boast of many an illus- 
trious name, and display a long list of worthies distinguished in arts 
and h arms. Among these I shall only mention one, because 
though his merit was great, yet his profession was humble, and 
his lime obscure. Guido TArttino, a monk of the eleventh 
eeMry, invented the scale of notes now in use, and thus gave, to 
music, as writing does to language, a form and a body, which 
may preserve and convey its accents down to the latest poste- 
rity. 

While at Art z to, the traveller may Indulge himself in a pleasant 
and traly classical excursion to explore the site of the younger Pli- 
ny's Tuscan villa, so minutely and so beautifully described in one of 
his epistles \ It stood near Tifcrtiutn; now Ciita di Castello, and is 
sopposed by Cluverius to have grown into a large town, called 
Borgo di San Sepolcro 3 . This may have been its situation ; yet I 
should be inclined, from Pliny's expression, " Oppidum ettpnediis 
nasiris vicinum nomine Tifernion 4 ", to place it nearer this latter 

'.Its now r cpaired, iSsi. 

'lib. v. Epist6. 

3 The town of the Holy Sepulchre. 

• Lib. iv. Episi. i .—There i» t town near our estates, named Tifernum. 
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town. Bat to form any opinion as to the real spot is impossible, 
without visiting the country itself, and comparing its localities with 
the description of Pliny. 

Descending the hill of Arezze next morning to the Etnma 
plains f , so famed at all times for their fertility, and shortly after 
passing the Cktana or QanU which intersects them, we entered 
the Vol dArno, the Italian Arcadia, anj) hailed the Tuscan ma* 
and the genius of Milton. This vale, almost as celebrated in mo- 
dern, as the vale of Tempe was in ancient days, is formed by two 
ranges of hills stretching along, opposite to each other, at the <fi*> 
tance of four or eight miles. In the plain between glides the Arm, 
diffusing fertility and verdure over his banks ; industry extends tin 
benefits of the stream even to the hills, covers their sides with har- 
vests, and crowns their summits with orchards. Handsome vil- 
lages grace the road, and neat clean looking cottages rise withort 
number in the fields, oftentimes embosomed in gardens, and over- 
shadowed with pendent vines. The hills on both sides are adorns! 
with several little towns, sometimes boldly rising on their sides, 
and at other times half concealed in their woods and roc ca wi 
Beyond the hills on the right rise the Apennines, lofty, rugged, sal 
naked, excepting one summit, which is tufted with the forest thai 
overhangs Fattomhro9a. 

This scenery, which commences at the passage of the CJUmm, 
or rather a few miles to the north of that river, continues with some 
variations to Florence, and forms the Fal iArno SuperUre ». It 
is in its greatest beauty where narrowest, that is, from Levoneto 
Ineisa. At this latter place the vale expands into a plain, and the 
road diverges from the river. The weather was intensely hot, the 
roods were very dusty, and consequently the delight which a scene so 
beautiful in itself, and so celebrated by fame, is well calculated to in- 
spire, was considerably abated. We entered Florence about 



T Regio erat in primis Italia fertilis, Etrusci carapi, qui Fcsulas inter 
jacent, fhimenti etpecoris , et omnium copit renin opulenti.-— 7Vf. Lip, Bk. xxn.3» 

44 The Etrurian plains, which lie betwixt FaesuUe and Arretiam* were one of tht 
most fertile regions of Italy, rich in corn and cattle, and in abundance of ewrj 
thing." 

» The Upper Tale of Arno. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Hirtory of Florae*— its Edifice*— Cathedral— Tomb*— Mausoleum of the Medfcean 

Faauly-— Palaces — Gallery. 

Though Florence owes its origin to a Roman colony composed, 
it is said, of Caesar's chosen veterans, and though it glories in having 
retained and occasionally displayed much of the energies and the 
magnanimity of its founders, yet it made a very inconsiderable figure 
in ancient times ; and as it was neither distinguished by great events, 
nor ennobled by great personages, it seems to have si umbered seve- 
ral ages in the Iffcnquil enjoyment of a fertile soil and a fine cli- 
mate. Its powers were first called forth and its courage tried by 
the Gothic invasion, and while it underwent, in common with the 
other cities of Italy, all the vicissitudes of that most destructive war 
which followed the demise of Theodoric, it seems to have invaria- 
bly manifested a spirit of resistance and intrepidity worthy its military 
origin. These qualities suspended indeed, but could not avert the fate 
of the city, which sunk under the disasters of the Longobardic in- 
cursions, and remained for many years a deserted mass of ruins. 
It was restored by Charlemagne, and again resumed some celebrity; 
but it never shone forth in all its lustre, till governed by its own 
magistrates, and under laws enacted by its own authority, it ac- 
quired the name and the energies of a republic. It was not, it is 
tine, the first to profit by the weakness either of the German Caesars, 
or of its own rulers ; but when it had once shaken off the yoke, it 
rose rapidly into fame and prosperity. Governed sometimes by its 
bishop, sometimes by its nobles, and not unfrequently by its people, 
it experienced all the varieties and all the agitations of republican 
administration. Sometimes convulsed by the rival pretensions of 
the former, or by the licentious claims of the latter, it was converted 
into a field of battle, a theatre of guilt and assassination ; at other 
times aider the sway of a wise and virtuous magistracy, it exhibited 
a delightful scene of peace, industry, and prosperity, and displayed 
at once all the blessings and all the glories of liberty. It was frc- 
onently engaged in wars with the neighbouring states of Sienna, 
Pisa, and Lucca, then opulous and enterprising; and in these civil 
contests it obtained such a portion of military fame, as placed it upon 
a level with most of the Italian commonwealths. 

But whether agitated or tranquil at home, whether at peace or 
war abroad, itajnstituttons were always free and mauly, and its ci- 
tizens were bold and active. This indeed is one of the peculiar and 
exclusive advantages of a republican government ; every man while 
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he is acting for his country acts for himself and for his own interests; 
the market of honour, dignity and employment, is open to all; it is con- 
sequently crowded with competitors, and each candidate is obliged, 
in his own defence, to exert all the faculties of his soul, and call 
forth every latent energy. Ilence that activity of mind, that fer- 
mentation of intellect and imagination, which produces genius, and 
creates the poet and the orator, the statesman and the historian, the 
sage and the hero. The same ardent principle, it is true, that sett 
all the powers of the soul in motion, may at the same lime rouse 
many a dark and destructive passion, and may impel a bold had 
man to many a wicked deed ; and I am aware that men of timid 
minds, or of slavish propensities, are too apt to take occasion froa 
this acknowledgment to inveigh against popular governments, aad 
to exalt the advantages of monarchy. But do the intrigues of I 
court, and the lust and ambition of princes and ministers, excite 
no animosities, and produce no scenes of blood? rir, are the anuk 
of monarchy stained with fewer crimes than the history of repub- 
licanism? The reverse is the case; and if all the crimes of all Ik 
Grecian republics were united, they would not equal the mass of 
guilt that might be collected from the reign of one Persian monarch; 
as all the murders and all the assassinations perpetrated in all the 
Italian commonwealths put into the scale together, would kick the 
beam when counterbalanced by the bloody deeds of Philip IL of 
Spain, or of Henry VIII. of England. 

Wherever human passions are deeply engaged, crimes will occur ; 
but the difference between monarchy and republicanism is, that the 
former, while it naturally excites and cherishes a spirit of intrigue, 
dissimulation, and treachery, proscribes the open, the generous 
feeliugs of conscious worth, independence, and honest pride, and 
thus gives vice a decided advantage over virtue; the latter on the 
contrary, friendly in its very essence to publicity and frankness, 
encourages the undisguised display of bold intrepid sentiment, the 
sense of self-importance, and the pride of genius, such as generally 
accompany great talents, and usher the more useful and splendid 
virtues into the world. In a monarchy therefore where all is 
subservient to the will of the sovereign, Virtue must often veil her 
beauty not to eclipse the splendour of the throne, nor divert the 
homage of the people; in a republic, where the natural feelings of 
mankind have full scope, Vice must hide her deformity lest she 
should excite hatred, and defeat her own purpose. Look at the 
Grecian republics, even when most convulsed by faction or 
maddened by war; contemplate, for instance, Athens and Zare- 
dcemon in that bloody struggle of power and talents, which termi- 
nated in the temporary subjection of the former. Crimes of a very 
black die shock the feelings, and sullerings and misfortunes melt 
the heart; but how many virtues rise in opposition? what vigour, 
what perseverance, what activity, and what patience exalt the 
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sombatants, and inflame the mind of the reader ! A pestilence ra- 
gged Athens within, and a cruel and unsuccessful war wasted her 
vithout ; yet what a constellation- of great and wise men blazed 
iround her, and brightened the gloom of her destiny. Sofcrates 
md Thucydides, Pericles and Alcibiades, Sophocles and Euripides, 
dl grace the annals of this disastrous Peloponnesian contest, and 
died around Athens a lustre more vivid and more permanent lhah 
he glory of all the victories of Lacedamon. Who would not prefer 
he agitations and even reverses of such a republic to the tranquil* 
ity and the triumphs of the most splendid monarchy? 

It has been frequently and justly observed, that the Italian re- 
publics of the middle ages bore a striking resemblance to the com- 
monwealths of Greece j and to this observation it may be added 
that Florence had a strong similarity to Athens ; a similarity not 
only in government and temper, but in genius and talents. Thus 
is in Athens so in Florence, that genius seemed struck out by the 
collision of parties and by the shock of war $ and as Euripides and 
Sophocles rose in the heat of the Peloponnesian, so Dante and 
Boccaeio sprung up amid the sanguinary broils of the Ghibelline 
contest. And again, as Demosthenes and.Eschines, animated the 
decline of Athens, and cheered her once more with the language 
rf liberty before she received the Macedonian yoke ; so Florence, 
tre she sunk into slavery, gave as a last bequest to liberty and li- 
terature, the works of Guicciardini and Macchiavelli. 

In the interval, the perpetual struggle between rival parties, and 
the vicissitudes that followed each other so rapidly kept the powers 
of the jnind in continual action, and adapted them to excellence in 
every pursuit. Hence poets and statesmen, architects and paint- 
era, all of high merit and corresponding fame, rose in succession, 
and gave Florence, while free, the reputation which she scarcely 
forfeited when enslaved, of being the seat of the sciences, and the 
■other and nurse of the Tuscan muse. The struggles which raged 
in the meantime in her bosom, and the wars which she carried on 
•broody seem also, like the wars and quarrels of ancient Greece, to 
have been no obstacle to her prosperity ; and as Athens and Lace- 
immen were never so rich and so populous as when engaged in 
mutnal debates 5 so Florence, Pisa, and Sienna never contained 
more inhabitants or displayed greater resources than when warring 
opon each other, and marching hostile legions to each other's gates. 
This remark, applicable to the other Italian republics of the same 
period, and indeed to those of both ancient Greece and Italy, proves 
that the agitations of a commonwealth are neither so dangerous to 
public happiness nor so destructive of private felicity, as the advo- 
cates of monarchy wish to persuade the world. The truth is, that 
tide of prosperity which has left so many traces behind, not only in 
the cities which I have just mentioned, but in almost every town in 
the northern parts of Italy, such as Mantua, Cremona, Vicentia, 
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and Verona, was the effect of republican industry ; aad most «f fc 
stately edifices which still adorn these cities, 
private, sacred or profane, were raised by 
munificence. 

I speak not here of Rome ; that city destined, it 
greatness, owesher splendour to another cause 
than even the spirit of liberty, and doubtless 
the capitals to which I allude still exhibit the 
opulence and the public spirit of their ancestors : 
decorations, which, while they stand like so many 
berty, show to the worldhowmucb popular surpasses 
government. 

Among fallen republics, the fate of Florence seems 
loss of her liberty neither added to her splendour, 
her fame or territory ; it did not even increase the prosperity rf 
the family that usurped the government, or cast any addkial 
lustre round the Medicean name. While Florence was bee ai 
the Medici only its first citizens, she paid a most honourable 
to their superior merit by a voluntary deference to their 
a tribute which ambition, if it knew its own interests, would 
to forced homage and extorted allegiance. 

The first merchant princes of this family, wisely content with fc 
ascendancy which the affection and the gratitude of their eomtf 
gave them, blended the policy of the statesman, the disintereflti- 
ness of the patriot, and the munificence of the sovereign, with At 
economy of traders, and the affability, the ease, and the sinplidy 
of citizens. Such was the effect of these virtues, set off at the sat 
time by learning and discernment, that history presents few grati 
men to our observation more worthy of esteem and admiration 
Cosmo and Lorenzo di Medici. The title of Pater PaMrm^ 
justly bestowed by Roman gratitude upon Cicero, and since (hat 
period so often prostituted by the prodigality of courtly flattefy^aai 
by the vanity of weak and even vicious despots, was here once 
conferred by the judicious affection of a whole city on a 
and deserving magistrate. 

Rut though the liberty of Florence and the glory of the MedieeM 
family survived Lorenzo, yet they began from the fatal period rf 
his death to decline; till one of his descendants, decorated with *• 
empty title of Duke 1 , resigned the nobler appellation of the int 
citizen and the father of his country, and usurped by force that go- 
vernment which the gratitude and the veneration of his conntrynsi 
had deposited with generous confidence in the hands of his ano» 
tors. Long might he have retained, unenvied and even applauded 
the same honourable sway. Rut 
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Concessit pudct ire \ia civemque \idrri '. 

f'UCOH, ii. 44^. 

A title conferred by the Emperor, and supported by a regiment of 
guards, was in Alexander di Medici* estimation preferable to one 
founded on his own virtues and the love of his country. From this 
inauspicious period the Medici, no longer the patrons of the arts 
and the sciences, were lost in the common herd of petty despots, 
and like them 9 whilcd away their days in intrigue, debauchery, and 
obscurity. Under their leaden sway the commerce of Florence 
died away, the genius of the Tuscans languished, and want and 
misery spread over the fertile plains of Etruria. 

The Ihtc of Florence is a lesson held out to all free governments, 
to guard them not only against the ambition and the power, but 
even against the virtues and the popularity of their rulers. The 
latter without doubt are the mure dangerous. Avowed ambition 
or pride ill-dissembled excite hatred, and justify opposition ; while 
benevolence and affability engage the affections, and disarm re* 
sistance. Hence it would perhaps have been fortunate for Rome 
if her first tyrant, instead of Augustus had been Nero; and it is 
perhaps for the same reason advantageous to Uie cause of liberty 
that the chief magistrate in a free state should not be of a character 
too popular and engaging. 

Florence is now under the government of the Prince of Parma % 
most unjustly expelled by the French from his own territory, and 
reluctantly decorated with the mock title of King of Etruria. How 
long he may be permitted to enjoy even this shadowy and preca- 
rious honour it is difficult to determine ; but if the French were in- 
clined 10 respect a title of their own creation and to leave him in 
quiet possession, yet a weak constitution and a heart broken by 
disaster, will ere long bring his reign to a premature termination. 
He is naturally a prince of a mild and benevolent character, and 
well fitted to govern a small territory in times of tranquillity. 

Florence is seated in a vale intersected by the Arno, graced by 
nnuiberless hills, and bordered at no great distance by mountains 
of various forms rising gradually towards the Apennines. The 
whole vale is one continued grove and garden, where the beauty 
of Ike country is enlivened by the animation of the town, and the 
fertility of the soil is redoubled by the industry of its cultivators. 
While villas gleam through the orchards on every side, and large 
populous hamlets border the roads, and almost line the banks of 
the river. Such is the scene of comfort aud prosperity that sur- 
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rounds the Tuscan capital, raised -originally by the genius of li- 
berty, and restored by the Grand Duke Leopold*. Happy will it 
be for the inhabitants, if its charms can resist the blasts from kctt, 
which have passed the Alps and the Apennines, and now brood ia 
tempests over the Vol dTArno. 

The city itself spreads along the side of the river which 
one of its greatest ornaments, and contributes not a little to its 
Its streets are well paved or rather flagged, wider than 
southern climates, and its houses in general are solid and rather 
stately. It has several squares, and many churches and palaesi} 
so that its appearance is airy, clean, and sometimes rising towar* 
grandeur. I do not however think, that the number of great edi- 
fices corresponds with the reputation of the city, or with the igtte 
which it has so long made in the annals of modern history, Its 
indeed to be considered, that we came directly from Rome, 
that the glories of that capital, when fresh upon the mind, i 
naturally eclipse the inferior splendour of every other city. 

CHURCHES. 

The Cathedral, with its adjoining baptistery; St. Loranse, 
the Mausoleum of the Medicean family ; Santa Maria ftfwtlk. 
and Santa Croce, are the most conspicuous edifices in Ftertnts, 
and have each some peculiarity that claims attention. 

The cathedral, called as usual in Italy // Duomo, is an edifice of 
great strength and magnificence, and ranks among the first of the 
kind in Europe. It is in fact, if we consider magnitude and mate- 
rials, boldness and skill, the second, and in these respects tnferiar 
. only to the unrivalled Vatican. Its walls are incrusted with black 
and white marble j it is paved with variegated marble disputed, 
at least in part, by Michael Angelo f it is adorned both witUa 
and without by marble statues, most of which are works of Ifct 
most eminent sculptors; and its paintihgs are in general master- 
pieces of the art. But its principal distinction and greatest gtery 
is its dome, prior to that of St. Peter's in time, and little inferior te 
it in magnitude \ As it has the advantage of the latter in date* 
it is represented by the Florentines as its model. Michael j& 
gelo, they say, used to behold it with rapture, and pronounced il 
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> According to a late publication upon this cathedral, the Ft. In. 

tfameters of this dome are, from angle to angle . . 148 o Englai 

From side to side z36 9 

St. Peter's. x33 o 

Pantheon i4a G 
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ntttcblees In its kind j and they hence conclude that his genius 
kindled by the contemplation, conceived the grander idea of the 
Boman dome. But this dome, though erected by Michael Jtngelo, 
was planned by Bramante, and to him we are to ascribe the merit 
of the glorious conception. At all events, it is highly honourable 
lo Florence to hare furnished, if not the plan, at least the example, 
even to Rome herself, and to have commenced in the thirteenth 
century an ediOce of such boldness and magnitude. 

This church was begun in the year 1S69. The dome was raised 
in the following century by Brunellesco, who finished the edifice. 
The form of the dome to an eye accustomed to St. Peter's is not 
pleasing; it is octagonal, a form of less simplicity, and of course 
of less grandeur than the circular; it is moreover closed at the top, 
and consequently appears dark and dismal to a spectator, who re- 
collects the soft lights that play round the vault and illnmlnate the 
Bonaics of the Vatican. The arcades that border the nave look 
naked for want of pilasters, and the cornice (if It may be so called* 
far it rather resembles a gallery) that intersects the space between 
the arches and the springing of the vault above, for want of pillars 
or pilasters to support it, seems out of place, and rather an excres- 
cence than an ornament. The windows are smaller than usual iit 
siaular edifices, and the deep and rich colours of the glass, which 
would elsewhere be considered as a beauty, here, by diminishing 
the qnntily of light, render the defect more visible. The choir is 
immediately under the dome, and like It octagonal. It is enclosed 
by an Ionic colonnade of variegated marble, and adorned with 
basso relievos. 

On the whole, the cathedral of Florence was the first effort of the 
reviving arts, and announced to a rude age the glories of the ap- 
proaching era \ it stood for some time unequalled, and even now 
dpina the second honours. Nor Is this noble fabric deficient in that 
■ore interesting glory which great monuments derive from great 
events. In it was assembled the celebrated council, where a Greek 
, surrounded by the patriarchs of the Greek church, sat 
next to the Roman Pontiff* and his prelates, and the two 
numerous, most ancient, and most venerable communions of 
the OMattan body were united for the last time In the bonds of 
bkk and charity. This union is considered as a grand and singu- 
lar event, bet desirable as it then was, and must at all times be, It 
will appear to the reader acquainted with the subjects in debate, 
much less singular than their division. In this church also the 
Emperor Frederic III. environed by his vassal kings and dukes, 
sal in imperial state, and distributed the honours of knighthood 
aaMttg his attendants. We may wish to forget that its pavement 
was defiled by the blood of Giidiano di Medici; but while the 
crime presents itself to our memory wc may also recollect its 
punishment, and the providential escape of Lorenzo. 

W 
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To these historical embellishments we may add the additional 
nwftdness which this cathedral derives from the illustrious perms 
who repose under its pavement. Among these are the weU-knowi 
pames of Brunellesco, Giotto, and Marsilius Ficinus. A pfctave 
only records the memory of Dante, whose remains, notwithstand- 
ing the lustre which his genius reflects upon his country, slumber 
in exile at Ravenna, in a tomb erected and inscribed by Bernard*, 
fether of the Cardinal Bembo. Another epitaph, supposed to have 
been penned by the poet himself, ends with a gentle complaint: 

Hie claudor Duties pttriis extorris ab oris 
Quen gemiit ptrri Florenlia mater amoris «. 

The Florentines have indeed at various times endeavoured to re- 
cover the relics of their illustrious citizen, and particularly during 
the reign of Leo X. when Michael Angelo himself is said to have 
exerted his influence to obtain them ; but in vain : the people of 
Ravenna, who had the honour of affording the exiled poet an asy- 
lum when living, conceive that they had the best title to the 
of preserving his ashes when dead — " Exulema Florenda 
Ravenna, u says the epitaph, " vivo fruens, mortuwm colens, 
tumutttm pretheum musts, S. P. Q. Rav.jure ae are suo 
quant tkeeaurum suum munwit, instauravit, ornavit*. In 
the Florentine republic voted a magnificent cenotaph to be erected 
in this cathedral ; but even this vote has hitherto proved ineffectual, 
and the picture alluded to above continues still to occupy the place 
allotted to the monument. 

Close to the front of the church, but totally detached from it, rises 
the Campanile or belfry, a light, airy, and graceful tower, coated 
with variegated marble, and adorned with many highly finished 
statues. Opposite the principal entrance stands the Baptistery, an 
octangular edifice, in many respects of great beauty. A number 
of granite pillars support its dome, and fine mosaics shed a rich 
colouring over it; the walls are lined, and the pavement is inlaid 
with marble. It is dedicated to St. John the Baptist, and all its 
ornaments have a reference to the sacrament of Baptism. It is in 
reality the Baptistery, not of one parish only, but of the whole city 
cl Florence, and corresponds in magnitude with its destination. 
Its three great bronze portals are celebrated for the exquisite 



1 Here Dante, whom the lore! y Florence bore, 
Lies buried, cxil'd from hit native shore. 

* Ail exQe from Florence, he was received at Ha? enna, which enjoyed his 

during his lifetime, and honours him after his death his tomb, dear to the 

muses, the senate and people of Ravenna secured, repaired, and adorned, as a traswe 
of their own, by their own authority, and at Iheir own cost. 
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bcauly of the basso relievos with which they are adorned; the fi- 
gures represent several great scriptural events, such as the crea- 
tion and Call of man, the deluge, the sacrifice of Abraham, and the 
principal events of the life of St. John, with the cardinal and 
theological virtues. Michael Angelo y in an ecstacy of admiration, 
termed them the Gales of Paradise. This yell-known tribute of 
praise, when paid by such an artist, has justly been considered as 
an encomium that places them above the reach of criticism. 

The reader, unacquainted with the date of these masterpieces, 
will be astonished when he learns that one of the three is inscribed 
anno 1330, an era when the arts were supposed to slumber under 
the rains of antiquity, and when even Italy itself is generally re- 
presented as enveloped in all the gloom of ignorance and bar- 
barism. In truth, our ideas of the middle ages are in many re- 
spects the mere prejudices of childhood. Europe, or at least Italy; 
was never involved in such utter darkness as some of our modern 
oracles endeavour to make their unthinking readers imagine. Some 
of the Italian republics were then in the full enjoyment of liberty ; 
and liberty never yet visited a country without bringing knowledge 
and taste, the arts and the sciences in her train. Surely, the 
century and the country that produced Cimabue and Giotto, 
Amolfo and UgoliM; Dante and Petrarca, could not have been 
deicient in genius or criticism, in painting or sculpture, in design 
or in architecture. 

Bat let us turn from a subject too fertile and alluring for a 
traveller, and pass to the church of St. Lorenzo, the next in rank 
as an object of curiosity, not so much for its own internal beauties 
as for the edifices united or connected with it. These are the 
Sacristy, the Medicean chapel, and the Laurentian library. 

The Sacristy, which is a chapel and the mausoleum of several 
princes of the Medicean line, was planned by Michael Angeloi 
and is adorned with several statues of bis workmanship. Some 
are finished in his best style ; others remain unfinished, but dis- 
play, it is thought, even in the imperfect parts, the grand daring 
touches and inimitable manner of the sculptor. 

Close to the Sacristy and behind the chancel of the church; 
ihongh the communication is not yet open, stands the intended 
mausoleum of the Medicean family. This edifice was begun two 
hundred years ago*, and if completed upon the plan on which it 
was commenced, it would surpass every sepulchral building in the 
world. Its form is octagonal, its diameter ninety-four, and its 
elevation to the vault two hundred feet. It is literally lined with 
lapis lazuli, agate, jasper, onyx, etc. furnished with sarcophagi of 
porphyry, and supported by granite pilasters with capitate of 
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bronze. The niches between these pilasters are of touchstone; 
beneath is a subterraneous chapel, where the bodies, whose m 
are inscribed on the sarcophagi above, are to repose. The 
cifmon of our Saviour, a group in white marble by John ef Bo- 
logna, with a Blessed Virgin by Michael Angelo, and St. John by 
one of bis disciples, grace this dormitory of the dead, and preside 
over it with appropriate majesty. But 

Nescia mens hominum feti sortisque future i f 

firf. JE*. x. 5oi. 

before the magnificent monument intended for their reception was 
finished, the Medicean line has failed ; the work i* now suspended, 
and if we way judge from the impoverished state of the country 
and the agitation of the times, it is not likely to be resumed for many 
years, if ever. In the mean time, the materials of the inlaid pave- 
ment remain still in store; the dome, which was to have been in- 
crusted with mosaics (it was first intended with lapU lazuK% 
presents nothing to the eye but its inanimate form ; even the altar 
has not yet been raised, nor the grand entrance opened from the 
church of «Sf . Laurence. In short, if the present system of French 
influence and exaction should continue, the Medicean chapel, 
stripped of its rich decorations, will be abandoned to oblivion until 
undermined by time it shall one day bury under its rains the re- 
mains which it was commissioned to preserve, as a sacred deposit 
enshrined in pomp and magnificence 1 . 

The Laurenlian library is in the convent annexed to the church. 
This library consisted originally of the many valuable manuscripts 
collected by the first princes of the Medicean family ; these were 
dispersed in a very little time after the death of Lorenzo, during 
the disgrace and banishment of bis son. Many were recovered, 
others purchased, and the collection considerably increased by the 
munificence of the two Medicean Pontiffs, Leo X. and Clement VIL 
As these manuscripts were in almost every Kauguago, and as their 
number was considerable, the reputation of the collection rose very 
high, and almost equalled, it is said, that of the Vatican. This 
library was indeed the noblest monument which the Medici have 
left of the glory of their line, and reflected more honour upon them 

* O mortals! blind in fata. 

* This celebrated chapel appeared to us dark and heavy, and in architectural beaul?, 
chaste decorat ion, and fcir proportions, far inferior to the Cotswi chapel in Si, Jokm 
ImUnw. In riches it is equalled if not surpassed by the BorgUese chapel in St*. 
Alalia Uafgiorc. But though it yields in magnificence to these two unrivalled 
temples, it far surpasses all similar edifices, whether oratory or mausoleum, beyond the 
Alps. The dome of the Invalids at Paris covers a chapel, which is shown as the 
pride of French architecture ; but when compared to the Medicean chapel, how 
graceless are ita proportions ! how mean its materials ! 
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than the proudest edifices could bestow; but even this literary 
monument will soon exist only in remembrance ; it has not escapee). 
the rapacity of the French leaders, and after the gleaning which U, 
has already furnished, it will probably pass entire , either as an 
homage, or a purchase, or a voluntary present, to the consular 
palace. 

CHURCHES. 

It is not my intention to enlarge upon the churches of Florence,- 
in external beauty, excepting the cathedral, they are inferior to 
many, but in internal decorations equal to most Italian churches ; 
however to travellers who had just arrived from Rome, and sated 
their eyes with the splendour of its majestic temples, the most mag- 
nificent edifices of Florence could present little, interesting, nothing 
astonishing. One charm indeed the churches of Florence possess 
in a manner peculiar to themselves, and that is, an intimate con- 
nexion with the memory of the great men who flourished In the 
fourteenth and fifteenth century , and from Florence diltased the 
light over literature of the western world. There are few churches 
in this city which are not ennobled by the tombs of some or other 
of these personages ; scarce one that does not present to the eye, 
inscribed on marble of bronze , some Illustrious and well known 
name. Thus in the church of San Marco we find the tomb of Pi- 
rn* of Mmmdola , distinguished aiike by rank , fortune , genius, 
piety and learning. This combination of qualities so rare even 
when single, deserved to be recorded in lines, more simple and af- 
fecting than the two bombastic verses now inscribed upon bis tomb. 

On the opposite side of the church lies Politianus, the friend of 
Lorenzo, the favourite of the Latin muse ; a trivial epitaph records 
his name ; but no elegiac verse deplores his untimely fate, nor does 
one indignant line avenge his sullied fame. The honour of vin- 
dicating the poet was reserved to an English pen ; and Polltian owes 
to the generosity of a Roecoe that which he had a right to claim 
from the justice of his countrymen. 

Candifltu itle ?iget morum Ivnur , et pM vita: 
Simpticitii nullis est labefacU malis 1 . 

In the church of Sta. Crocewc fincfthe tomb of Michazl Angela 
Btionaroitij the painter, the sculptor, the architect. It is graced y 
with many figures ; perhaps the name alone would have been its 
best decoration. In the same church lie the remains otLeonardi 
Brunt Arclino, and of Galileo, a more illustrious name. In an- 



1 Ample ud pot* hii roorab itlll remaia'd, 
'Mid all life's storm* unshaken, a«d suutaia'd. 
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other sanctuary reposes the Florentine Livy, Guicciardini; and m 
a third the Tuscan Tacitus, Macchiavelli. Of Boccacio, the mo- 
dern Pctronius, we say nothing ; the abuse of genius is more odkws 
and more contemptible than its absence, and it imports little where 
the impure remains of a licentious author arc consigned to their 
kindred dust. For the same reason the traveller niny pass un- 
noticed the tomb of the malignant Arctino. But who can view 
without compassion the urn of ihe young, the virtuous poet Ferini* 

Occtdit olx^ccuac Veneris coalagia vitans 

Moribus aiubiguum major an ingeaio 

Sicjaccf, lieu patriae dolor etderus — uodejurcatus 

Exempt tiiu, et rates materiam capiaiit '. 

The tombs of the learned Greeks who fled before the last and 
worst of barbarians, the Turks, and fixing at Florence established 
the seat of the Grecian muses in Etntria, awaken many a pleasing 
and many a melancholy recollection. The honours heaped on these 
illustrious exiles, the enthusiasm of their numerous disciples, aid 
the propagation of their language delight the imagination even at 
this distance of time, and do credit to the taste and the feelings of 
the Italians of that vivid era. 

Who can recollect without regret and indignation, that the 
schools which they opened, are shut; thai the divine language which 
they taught, is neglected ; and that a race of savage invaders are 
now endeavouring to suppress the dialects of Greece and of Italy, 
in order to substitute the flippant jargon of France in their stead, 
and to replace the bullion of ancient wisdom by the tinsel of Gallic 
philosophism. Thus has this restless and overbearing natioi 
twice attacked the cause of litem lure in Florence; in their first 
visit, they plundered and dispersed the Medicean library and ca- 
binet ; in their second, they not only repeated the same sacrilege, 
but attempted to slop for ever the two great sources of science and 
of literature, by suppressing the languages of Plalo and of Cicero. 

PALACES. 

The remark which we have made above, relative to the churches 
of Florence, is still more applicable to the palaces ; few of which 
are calculated to inspire interest, either from their grandeur or 
magnitude, when compared to similar edifices in Rome. To which 
we may add, that the Tuscan style, mixed as ii generally is in 



* tor grniut, mora!* fam'J, love's lawless joys 

Urshuuu'd, — he fear "tl disgrace, ami wckoiu'tl fate . 
II:* couotn's pride and so:r«i» ,t!iu; he lie: : 
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lese buildings with mach of the rustic, is dull and heavy, and 
ives them a sullen appearance better adapted to monasteries or 
ren prisons than to palaces. The Palazzo Strozzi, and even the 
rchiducal residence the Palazzo Pilti , though grand , regular, 
ind extensive edifices, fall under this censure. The Palazzo Cor- 
im» on the quay is perhaps an exception. The Palazzo Riccardi 
is said to be erected on a plan of Michael Angclo ; it has however 
abetter recommendation to notice. It was built by the first Cosmo 
is Medici^ and was the residence of that family in the happiest 
and most glorious period of its history, when its wealth was the 
produce of its industry, its honours the voluntary tribute of public 
esteem, and its power the affection of its country. The house of 
Cosmo and afterwards of Lorenzo was then truly the palace of pub- 
lic wisdom, the Curia (senate-house) of the Commonwealth, and 
*l tie same time the abode of the Greek, the Latin, and the Etrus- 
cu muses. It was in process of time honoured by the presence of 
emperors and of pontiffs, and of kings and of princes ; it was de- 
corated by the first artists in succession, and may with propriety be 
considered as the temple of virtue, public spirit, and science. 

When we enter it the recollection of all the virtues and the 
honours of the first Medici inspire veneration ; as we advance we 
Mem to see the heroes and the sages of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries rising successively before us, and claiming the homage 
doe to their exertions in the cause of science and literature. ' 4 Hos- 
pa," says the inscription which presents itself to the stranger on 
his entrance, " Me dice as olim cedes in quibus non solum totprinr 
cipes viriy sed et sapientia ipsa habitavit aides, omnis erudiUonU 
qum hie revixit nuirices Grains vene- 
rate r . It must appear surprising, that a sovereign of this family 
should have sold a palace so intimately connected with the history 
of its fortunes, and not only the incunabula gentis^ but a monu- 
ment of the most honourable period of its existence. But Ferdi- 
nand II. lived at a time when the Medicean princes , then a dege- 
nerate race, had lost in the effeminacy and pride of sovereignty, 
even the memory of the virtues that made their ancestors great, and 
were probably indifferent or perhaps averse to trophies and monu- 
ments that only reproached them with their vices and their in- 
dolence. 

The Riccardi family, the present proprietors of the Medicean 
Phce, are not unworthy of such a residence. It still remains the 
repository of the arts and of the wisdom of antiquity ; and its gallery 

1 u Stranger ! reverence with grateful homage the mansion which formerly belonged 
*° the Medio*, in which not only so many illustrious men, hut where wisdom herself 
Ml ; a mansion, the nurse of all the learning which here revived, \ 

' 1U cradle of their race. 
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and library open to public inspection , continue to announce tb 
spirit, the judgment, and the liberality of its inhabitants. 

One of the most remarkable edifices of Florence, and perhnfi 
the most beautiful in its kind in Europe , is the Ponie deilm IW» 
nita l ; it is buiit of marble and formed of three elliptic arches, aai 
ornamented with marble statues ; it was erected by jitmmme^ 
and is universally admired for grace and airy lightness. 

THE GALLERY. 

It now remains for me to speak of the celebrated gallery which 
has occupied the attention of so many sovereigns, and forms As 
distinguishing and most honourable feature of Florence. The ge- 
neral appearance of this city is equalled by many and surpassed kj 
some Italian cities ; but its gallery stands confessedly in the seeosi 

flace, and yields only to the unrivalled collection of the Yatka*. 
am aware that in speaking of both these famous cabinets I aa 
enlarging rather upon their past than their present glory, and neei 
not inform the reader that the masterpieces of the latter have beta 
transported to Prance, and that those of the former have been con- 
veyed by a well-timed precaution to Palermo. The Medkeo 
gallery therefore when we visited it, was stripped of its principal 
ornaments, and presented so many vacant frames and unoccupied 
pedestals, that we found ourselves more disposed to regret its ab- 
sent than to admire its present beauties. Among the former woe 
the Venue ofMediois> the Faun y the IVrettlert^ with sixty other 
ancient statues, the most perfect in their kind, now at Palerm*. 
Many others of nearly a similar description, have been transported 
to Paris ». The paintings, at least the masterpieces , have shared 
the same fete, and for the same reasons have been either removed 
to Sicily or sent to France. The gallery, however, could not be 
said to be a dreary void ; many statues and many paintings still re- 
mained, excellent in their kinds, and capable singly 
tation to any transalpine collection. 

Wc will now proceed to a more minute account, and begin by 
the edifice itself. It was erected by the orders of Coemo L in the 
year 1566. Georgio Fasari was the architect ; it is built In the 
form of the Greek letter n, and is more than five hundred feet Is 
length; the court enclosed between the wings is sixty-four feet Is 
breadth. The court is regular in all its parts; on each sidefel 
gallery supported by Tuscan pillars; one end opens on the fpsit. 
square ; the other borders the Arno y and is terminated by a bigs 
arch which unites the two buildings and forms the communication. 
The magnitude and regularity of this edifice are alone capable of 

i T*e Bridge of the Trinity. 

» The statues have since been returned, taken to Paris, and returned again to ifc 
Tribune. 
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big it a majestic appearance, but in other respects it is liable to 
eh criticism ; for, not to object to the heaviness of the order 
ilf y the gallery is too low, the pillars too far from each other, the 
iblature too cumbersome, and the whole colonnade quite buried 
lor the vast superstructure which it supports, 
>a entering and ascending the staircase (for the gallery is in the 
per story) we are pleased to find the vestibule adorned with the 
Ma of the Medicean princes its founders, who seem to preside 
sr the entrance as the tutelary divinities of the place, and to claim 
m the traveller, as he passes before them, the acknowledgment 
p to their munificence. These princes occupy the first part of 
» veatibulum j the second part contains various antique altars and 

remarkable trophies. The gallery occupies the whole length 
the building on both sides, and the end or space that forms the 
npunication. Each wing of this gallery is four hundred and 
H feet in length, aqd the part that form* communication is more 
ib one hundred ? it is about twenty-four in breadth, and nearly 
■any in height. The ceiling is painted in fresco, and represents in 

• wing various mythological subjects ; in the middle, and in the 
ler wing conspicuous persons and events remarkable in the annals 
Florence. These paintings are only interesting inasmuch as they 
» connected with the history of the art. Immediately under the 
ling is a line of portraits of great men both ancient and modern j 
the totter many are copied from originals. The walls are adorned 
lb pictures, and lined wilh busts and statues, all antique, some in 
irble and some in bronze. All the busts are of Roman Emperors, 

of persons connected with imperial families. The statues ge- 
raliy represent gods or heroes ; of these, few arc perfect, most 
ring been damaged, and repaired wilh more or less felicity by 
ideni artists. Intermingled with the statues and busts are altars 

1 sarcophagi, shields, and trophies. 

Ibove the statues the pictures are ranged in such a manner as 
term the history of the art from the eleventh century down to the 
renteenlh. The mixture of objects, sacred and profane, his- 
ieal and fictitious, produces an unpleasant sensation; but ac- 
nttng to the principles of the arrangement, which is to show the 
ogress of the art, seems unavoidable. The number both of pal ni- 
ps and statues surprizes ; the excellency of many astonishes; and 
idfcct of the whole at first is rather confusion than satisfaction. 

• arrangement, it must be admitted, is simple and methodical, 
t the objects press too close upon each other, and leave no time 
1 discrimination. 

Hie gallery is bordered on one side by a suit of apartments or 
Us, spacious and well-proportioned, twenty, 1 think, in number, 
ch of which is consecrated to some particular set of masterpieces 
sculpture or in painting, or so some particular school or fevour- 
collection. 
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One of these halls is devoted to Niobe and her children, a at 
lection in itself, consisting of sixteen figures, all intended to fan, 
like the Laocoon, one group. Whether this celebrated group be tk 
original itself which Pliny the Elder ascribes to either Scopas m 
Praxiteles s , or only a copy, is a subject of debate among critics; 
its merits are acknowledged, though very differently appreciated, 
as fFinckelman and the Italian artists in general represent tk 
different figures, particularly that of Niobe itself, as models of Ae 
highest perfection, and in every excellence equal to the two ap- 
posed grand masterpieces of the art; while the French, thoagfc 
they admit the general beauty, find fault with the details, and pbn 
them on the whole much lower in the scale of excellency. We at 
naturally inclined to prefer the opinion of the former, whose auta- 
rky in the arts a transalpine connoisseur cannot safely rqject; 
especially as we are inclined to suspect that the real cause of tk 
criticism of the latter is the pure and almost sublime simplicity d 
these figures, expressing the extreme of fear in the daughters, 
of grief in the mother, without grimace, distortion, or agitation. 

Orba resedit 
Kianimoi inter natos, natasque, vinunque» 
Dirignitqoe mails ; nulbs move! aura capilloc, 
la Ttiltu color est sine sanguine, lamina mantis 
Stant immota genis— -nihil est in imagine vivi ». 

Ovid. Jfcf.vi.3oi. 



These figures have been damaged and repaired. 

The most beautiful of these halls which contained the Venus of 
MedictSy may be considered as a temple to that goddess, equal 
perhaps in interior beauty to that of Paphos or Gythera : at present 
this temple is abandoned by its celestial inhabitant, and nearly 
stript of all its furniture. It contained the masterpieces of ancicat 
sculpture and modern painting ; when they are to be replaced it a 
difficult to determine. This little temple, for so we may call it, is aa 
octagon of about four-and-twenly feet in diameter, its dome ■ 
adorned with mother of pearl, and its pavement formed of beariW 



' xsxvi. cap. 5. Ansouius decides in favour of the latter, probably 
is better adapted to versification. The same reason may have influencfd a 
Antkologia. Aus. Epitaph.— Andi. Ub. 4. 



"The childless widow, 'mid the prostate group, 
Sens, daughters, husband dead, in silence sate, 
All petrified with woe : her stiff ning locks 
Wav'd to the breeze no more; thoogh in her cheeks 
The crimson hue remam'd, no living tide 
Of tepid blood was there ; her stony eyes 
Stood ux*d from all her franc life fitd away. 
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mrbles. Other apartments are consecrated to the great schools of 
printings and could formerly boast of many of the masterpieces of 
Mch; now their vacant places only are conspicuous; " sedprw- 
JUfelani ea ipsa quad nan visebantur x /' their absence an- 
their Value and their celebrity. 



CHAPTER X. 

if Flo u n ce T he An» T he TiUai of tha Grand Dnke—Fcsulav- 

YalVnalaow 

• 

From the city we will pass to the neighbouring country, which 
presents as great a portion of rural beamy, hill and dale, orchard 
and vineyard, cottage and villa, as the environs of any capital in 
Earope, Naples perhaps excepted. Its first feature is the Arno, a 
river like the Tiber, inferior to many streams in magnitude, but 
saperior to most in renown. Unknown in the first age of Italian 
verse, its name rose to eminence in the second, became the theme 
of many a strain, and was celebrated in both the divine dialects of 
Italy. Even foreign bards caught inspiration on its banks, and the 
genius of Milton himself loved to sport under the poplars that 
shade its borders. 

O e go quanta* cram, gclidi can itralat ad Ami 
M mum, populeuoSqoe nemos, qua Biollior hcrba, 
Carport noac violas, none summas carporo ayrtot*. 

Spit. 



These banks ftirnish many a wildly devious walk to the solitary 
w andc i ci, and to the city itself one of the most beautiful and most 
Ireqaealed haunts of fashion. But the Arna with all its fame is 
liable to the disadvantages of many southern streams; in summer it 
of its waters, and presents to the eye at that season, 
the immediate neigbourhood of Florence, little more than a 
nited by a narrow rillet. The traveller then courts in 
the breezes that blow freshness from its waves, and listens in 
to the murmurs that delighted the ear of the poet. All around 



■ Tadta*, AanaJ. lib. iii. cap* 76.— H But their valoe was sarfficiently declared 
by «fce vary dranastance that they arc no longer to be seen. " 



Bow blttt wu I, wboa to U» ■mrm'riaf wart 
Of An» Hst'aiaf , on tko aorfetfo § ma 
I fay, m waWrtaf tkroofk the poplar saaoV, 
CalM ibo pale vWn, ibo mjrlh bo«f b. 
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Is heal and dime*. The ttltrineas of this summer (186ft) is bdtei 
said to be unusual, and it is to be hoped that the Amo is hot Aft 
annually stript of its coolness and its charms. 

The villas of the Grand Dukes, if we consider their rite, , lh# 
architecture, or their present decorations, inspire bo gfeitlt 
terest; even their gardens display little or no pleasing scenery, m 
masses of shade, no expansions of water, no groves or thickets, id 
delight the eye or amuse the fancy. All is art, stiff, minute, and ia- 
significant; besides, they seem much neglected, and are in gesenl 
out of repair. Yet it is impossible! to visit some of them withal 
emotion, such as Pratolino, Caiano, and Carreggi, the retreats rf 
the Medici and once the haunts of the Italian muses. The htf tf 
these villas witnessed the closing stage of Lorenzo's career, and if 
the solemn scene that terminates the life of a benefactor of 
kind can confer dignity or communicate interest, the 
where Lorenzo died must excite both veneration and esrotia*. 

FiESUUE. 

But of all the otqects that present themselves in the 
vicinity olFUrtnte, Fiesoi* is from its antiquity, its situation, asi 
its celebrity, one of the moat conspicuous and attractive. Thh 
town, under the appellation of Fasulm, was one of the twelve Etru- 
rian cities, and seems to have been distinguished above the othos 
by its skill in the interpretation of omens and prognostics. It sub- 
mitted with the rest of Etruria to the Roman power, and was co- 
Ionized by Sylla. The species of colonists sent by this tyrant seem 
to have been of no very favourable description, and are represented 
afterwards as composing the main body of Catiline's ruffian army. 
It made no figure in the civil wars or revolutions of the following 
era, survived the general desolation of Italy during the filth, sixth, 
seventh, and eigth centuries, and prolonged its existence till the 
commencement of the eleventh; when, in a contest with FU nmm, 
it was destroyed and its inhabitants, or at least s conaiderahh 
number, transported to that city. However, the cathedral is* 
mained, and Ftesole, now a lonely but beautiful village, still re- 
tains its episcopal honours, its ancient name, and its delighlM 
situation. Placed on the summit of a lofty and broken emineoet 
it looks down on the vale of the Arno, and commands FUrtwm 
with all its domes, towers, and palaces, the villas that encircle it, 
and the roads that lead to it. The recesses, swells, and breaks of 
the hill on which it stands are covered with groves of pines, ilex, 
and cypress. Above these groves rises the dome of the cathedral; 
and in the midst of them reposes a rich and venerable abbey founded 
by the Medicean family. Behind the hill at a distance swell the 
Apennines. That a place graced with so many beauties should 
delight the poet and the philosopher is not wonderful, and ac- 
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cordingly we find ii alluded to With complacency by Miltoli 9 pa- 
aegytiied by Poliiian, inhabited by Picas* and frequented by 
Lorenzo. 

The abbey of Ftesofe was the retreat of Picus* governed at that 
time by an abbot worthy of such^a guest, Matteo Bono, one of the 
■oat eminent scholars of that age. The frugal tabic of this vene- 
rable sage united not unfrequcntly the three last mentioned per- 
sons, with ficinui and Hsrmotaas Barbaras. Such a society 
has been compared to Plato's repasts, and to the philosophic in- 
terviews of Cicero and his friends. In genius and eloquence they 
imitated, but could not presume to rival these illustrious associa- 
tions; but in virtue and in ihnt superior wisdom which they de- 
rived from Christianity, they far surpassed their famed prede- 
cessors. 

Poliiian has celebrated Fmulat and the scenes which he so 
often contemplated with all the rapture of a poet, at the conclusion 
of his Ruttieu*, a subject which the genius of the place sccflns to 
have inspired. 

Hie retonat btattdo tibi pinus amata suMirro ; 
Hie vaga eoniferii insilrilat aura cuprrath : 
Hie irntebrfe aalil, et bullautilms India tenis 

Purs roloralos iuterstrepit inula lapillot 

Talia Frauleo lenlusmedifibar in antra, 
Rure suburbano Metlirnm, qua mom tacer urban 
Matoniaai, longiquc vulumina dctpich Ami, 
Qua bonus bospilium felix^ placidamque quietcm 
Indulgent Laurens* Laurens non ultima Pbocbi 
Gloria, jaetatis Laurens fiJa auchora musia ». 

VALLOMBROSA. 

The ttoat delightful excursion in the neighbourhood otFlorenea 
is, without doubt, the Abbey of Fallombrosa, a name well known 
to every English reader, because ennobled by Milton. The road 
to tttafcmed retreat runs for thirteen miles through the Fal £Arno> 
aloag the banks of the river. 

A Unto beyond Pelago we began to ascend the Apcnnifts, and 

* Hart wfeifptn tbo Ull plae* I bold to dear. 
Bart tbrofcgh fb* cypr*u bnagbt tbo sepbyn tlgb, 
H. ra (mm tbo oartb tbo babbltog fMMUfe apriap . 
AW rolU pdlorfd o'er iU cbrqucr'd bed ... . 

Tbas pvaslta aani'd t. la (bo loaclj grots 
Of FkmIoj, grvai Mrdkl'a rrtrrat 
Frooj poaip and car*, where on Ftorr ntia't totr'rs 
And oa fair Areo windiog throngti ibc ral*, 
Tbt aacrcd bill looki dowu : l-ort nzo there 
Hit g — all rrot i Tct, and tranquil qui* I «c#ki; 
Lorojuo, bappy prinro! tbo favor'd aoa 
Of Pborbojt, tad tbt Homo* trm inpptirt. 
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winding along their sides, enjoyed as we advanced many delicto 
views of hills crowned with villas, and of mountains sometma 
covered and sometimes merely spotted with the olive, the vine, 
and the ilex. The beauty of the scenery increased upon us n 
every step, and as we passed through groves of lofty chestnto, 
intermingled with oak, we occasionally caught the view of a tor- 
rent tumbling from the crags, of a church seated on the boson of 
a fertile hill, or of a broken ridge of rocks and precipices. 

At a little distance from the abbey we observed a large 
cross placed at the entrance of a wood of firs thick and loAy, 
deep shade was lighted up by the horizontal rays of the setting tm 
that shot along the arcades formed by their meeting branches. As 
we entered, the abbey bell tolled to call the monks to the eveakf 
service, and continued tolling till we emerged from the gfooaof 
this path to a little plain, bounded behind by a semicircular cam 
of steep mountains covered to the summit with one continued fc- 
rest. Here we beheld the antique towers, and pinnacles of the 
abbey rising full before us ; and on a nearer approach we bend 
the swell of the organ, and the voices of the choir, and instanllj 
alighting under the archway of the gate, we hastened to the 
church. The monks were then singing the Qui habitat (ninety- 
first psalm), which is part of the evening sen* ice. The melody was 
sweet and solemn ; a long pause between each verse gave it time 
to produce its full effect ; and the gloom of the church, the lights 
on the altar, the chant of the choir, and the tones of the organ 
could not fail to awaken in the miud, already prepared by the 
scenery, and circumstances of place and time, a strong emotion (A 
piety, awe, and melancholy. When sen ice was ended the monks 
retired in silence, like so many ghosts gliding along the nave, and 
disappearing in the aisles; we withdrew with regret. We were 
then conducted by the father appointed to receive strangers to the 
usual apartments allotted to visitants, and were treated with unaf- 
fected hospitality. These apartments are fitted up in a style of 
cleanliness and simplicity admirably adapted to the spirit of the 
place and of the order. The walls are merely white-washed, with- 
out eUher paper, wainscot, or tapestry. Their only decorations 
are a Mw prints of subjects taken from Scripture, or connected 
with the history of the order, or the life of the founder. The fur- 
niture consists of a very good bed, a table, a desk for prayer, with 
a crucifix, and a few chairs; all very plain but very neat, and evi- 
dently designed not for luxury but convenience. The supper was 
frugal, but not parsimonious ; the conversation of the Father F&- 
retteraio ', a man of a good countenance and easy manners, was 
sensible and entertaining. Between nine and ten he took his leave 
for the night. 

1 A title given to the monk frho is commissioned to receive and entertain gaeil*. 
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Hie Abbey of FaUombrosa was founded towards the middle of 
the eleventh century by John Gualbertus, a nobleman ot Florence, 
who having embraced the monastic life in the Benedictin monas- 
tery of St. Mimas at Florence, and having refused the dignity of 
abbot, withdrew from a love of solitude to the wilds ofFaUombrosa. 
Here he found two hermits, and assisted by them and a companion 
who had followed him from Florence, he established a monastery 
which, from the superior sanctity and industry of its inhabitants, 
soon acquired reputation and riches. In time it rose to the dignity 
of a parent abbey, and became the head of the numerous congre- 
gation of Benedictins of FaUombrosa. The founder showed his 
judgment in the selection of his retreat, as it is difficult to discover 
a wilder or more romantic solitude. The little plain in which the 
abbey stands is imbosomed in the Apennines, open to the rays of 
the western sun, but enclosed on the south, east, and north by a 
semicircular ridge of mountains. The steep acclivity is clothed 
to the summit with forests of ancient firs, oaks, and beeches, waving 
one above the other, and sometimes apparently hanging from the 
very brows of the precipices and bending over the steep. In the 
upper regions an occasional glade breaks the uniformity of forest 
scenery, while the naked summits expand into wide grassy downs, 
and command a beautiful view over the Arno and its storied vale, 
Florence, and all its neighbouring hills on one side, and extending 
on the other to the wilds of Camaldoli and La Fernia. The 
elcvatiou is so considerable, even at the abbey, as to affect the 
temperature of the air, insomuch indeed that after having panted 
so long at Naples, Rome, and Florence, we found ourselves delight- 
fully refreshed at Vallombroea by the cool breezes of an English 
summer. 

The day after our arrival the good father, who was appointed to 
attend strangers, was so obliging as to defer dinner till a late hour, 
in order to enable us to make our intended excursion to the sum- 
nit of the mountain *, and after breakfast we set out, crossing first 
the little plain in which the abbey stands; and then passing a 
stream that descends from the cliff, we began the ascent by a 
narrow pathway which winds up the acclivity, but is yet sufficiently 
steep and laborious. However, as the heat was by no means op- 
pressive, and as we walked under a deep shade the whole way, 
the ascent was not very fatiguing. 

The trees that form the forest through which we passed are 
generally old, shattered, and venerable, and the silence that reigned 
around us interrupted, perhaps I might have said heightened, by 
the murmurs of the wind unusually deep in such a vast mass of 
foliage, was extremely impressive, and gave the savage scene 
around us a grand, a melancholy solemnity. The channels of se- 
veral torrents now dry, but encumbered with fragments of rock 
and with trunks of trees hurled down the fury of the mountain 
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plicablc lo ihe prospect before us, as well as the emphaiical ex- 
pression of which they are an amplification, were inspired by that 
melancholy which so often melts the heart of the lover, and lulls 
the imagination of the poet. 

The darksome pines that o'er yon rocks reclin'd, 
Ware high, and murmur to the hollow wind, " ' 

The wandering streams that shine between the hills, 
The grots that echo to the tinkling rills, 
The dying gales that pant upon the trees, 
The lakes that quirer to the curling breeze. 



But o'er the twilight groves and dusky caves, 
Long sounding aisles and intermingled graves, 
Mack Melancholy sits, and round her throws 
A dcatlwlike silence, and a dead repose : 
Her gloomy presence saddens every scene, 
Shades every flower and darkens every green ; 
Deepens the murmur of the falling floods, 
And breathes a browner horror o'er the woods. 



While thus employed on the summit, we heard the bell tolling 
below for afternoon service. The tolling of a church bell is one of 
the few sounds that disturb the silence, without lessening the so- 
lemnity of solitary scenes. In our descent, we stopped occasionally to 
listen to its deep roar, re-echoed from the opposite woods, and re- 
beUowingfrom steep to steep. It occurred to me as I worked my way 
down the dry bed of a torrent, and now and then stopped to breathe 
and to admire the rupes 1 , et vacuum nemut V that these forests 
and dells that now resound with the toll of the church going bell, 
once perhaps repeated the screams and shouts of the Bacchanalian 
throng. They delighted in the savage scenes that bordered the 
Hebru$ and the Rhodope, in the depth of forests, in the hollows of 
lonely mountains or deserts, places all well adapted to their dark 
orgies and odious rites ; fortunately the wisdom and gravity of the 
Bomana did not permit them to adopt these foul inventions of Greek 
licentiousness. They had indeed been introduced into Etruria at 
early period, and an attempt was made, at first with some sue- 
. to establish them in Rome itself ; but they were soon disco- 
vered and repressed by the vigilance of the Consuls 9 . This event 
took place about the year of Rome five hundred and sixty-six, that 
is, before power and luxury had impaired the virtue of the Ro- 



> When editions differ we may be allowed to prefer the reading that rain oar 
bent, and quote rupa (rocks ) in the old way for ripas (banks ). 

1 Tk* patkkss rocks sad loady grayct. 

Fnncti. 

'1ft, mix. 

13. 
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Another bat a shorter excursion from the abbey leads by a wind- 
ing pathway, where 

the Etrurian shades 
High-orer-ardTd imbower 

lo an hermitage, or rather a little convent, erected on the flat air- 
free of a rock projecting from the sides of the mountain. This re- 
treat is a very commodious house, with a little garden behind, aad 
a fountain clear as crystal bubbling out from a cleft in the rock ; it 
has a chapel annexed to it, and is divided into a variety of little gal- 
leries oratories, and cells, very neatly furnished and adorned will 
pictures and prints, and the whole in a style totally different from 
every other dwelling, fancifully pretty, and peculiarly conformable 
to its destination. This romantic hermitage is called, partly, I 
suppose, from its situation and prospect, and partly from its inter- 
nal conveniences, Paradieino : and I must confess, that I never vi- 
sited ap abode better calculated to furnish the hermit with all the 
mid* of meditation, and all the luxuries of holy retirement. Frai 
his window he may behold the Val JtArno, and the splendowtof 
Florence, ata distance too great to dazzle ; around him he sees al 
the grandeur and all the gloom of rocks, forests, and mountain; 
by his fountain side he may hear the tinkling of rills and theroariag 
f torrents. Sometimes too, while absorpt in meditation , the 
swell of the distant organ and the voices of the choir far below may 
steal upon his ear, and prompt the song of praise. This retreat, 
so suited to the genius of a Gray or a Milton, is now occupied by a 
lay-brother, who resides in it merely to keep it clean, a task whki 
he performs with great care and success 2 . 

* We found among other portraits that of Father Hug ford, an English Hfe Ji r fo t 
who in the beginning or middle of the last century, passed several years in this it* 
treaty and by his piety, learning, and skill in mosaics, acquired a great reputation, aat 
only among bis brethren, but at Flortnce *. 

On the ascent from the abbey to Panufisino, close to the path, and on the 
of die precipice, is a stone, the history of which, as related by our guide, and i 
as funfign'd to posterity in an inscription, is as follows : — St John Goalhcrt, the 
founder of the abbey, while engaged in his devotions in the depth of the 
attacked by the devil, and to avoid his fury, was obliged to fly ; but 
sured by his harpy-fooud adversary, who, it seems, meant to throw him down the 
precipice, and was then dose to him, he took shelter under a rock, which instaatfy 
softened as ha pressed it, and admitting his back like a waxen mould, kept hhn ■ 
close embrace till the fiend in his precipitate haste shot down the steep below. Tat 
r ep r esen tation of the saint in rude sculpture still remains on the stone. 

The inscription and the tale might, perhaps, suit the approach to a r»p«r^i« can- 
vent, but are totally unworthy of a Benedictin abbey. The glory of the founder h 
established upon a much more solid foundation than legendary stories; it reals npea 

* Father Hugford was a nun of talents, and excelled in the various branches of aatar*l 

phy. De b said to hare carried the art of imitating marble bj that coaapofitto* 
its present perfattfo*. tie died Abbot, I believe, of f V/eatfora, 
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At supper we had much conversation with the good father about 
the beautifal scenery we had beheld, and the delightfal situation 
of the abbey. He observed that we saw it to advantage, that in 
summer, that is, from May to October, it was what we conceived it 
to be, a most delicious and magnificent retirement ; but that during 
winter, which commences here in October, and lasts till Hay, they 
were buried in snow, or enveloped in clouds, and besieged by bears 
and wolves prowling round the walls, and growling in the forests 
— Orti, lupi, e UUti li pesie f was his emphatic expression. I 
know not how such objects may appear to persons doomed to re- 
side here for life ; but a visitant is disposed to regard them as so 
many supernumerary charms, considerably augmenting the cha- 
racteristic feature, that is, the wild and gloomy magnificence of the 
place, and deepening that religious awe and veneration which na- 
turally brood over monastic establishments. 

The reader will learn with pleasure that the monks of Falhm- 
brota are not idle solitaries ; but that they unite, like most of the 
ancient and many of the modern Benedictin establishments, the 
labours of public instruction with monastic discipline. Thus Fair 
lombrota is both an abbey and a college, and in its latter capacity 
furnishes an excellent seminary for the education of the Florentine 
youth of rank, many of whom were there at the time of our visit. 
Their dress is a black gown, with a black collar lined and edged 
with white ; we were present at one of their amusements, which 
was the Calcio, or balloon, a game in great repute both in Italy 
and France. Their looks and manners seemed to display the ad- 
vantages both physical and moral of the situation. 

Before we lake leave of these enchanting wilds, we may observe, 
that, as they are supposed to have furnished Milton with the ori- 
ginal of his Paradise, so his description of Paradise is considered as 
the model of modern parks. Others it is true, choose to go farther 
for the idea, and pretend that it is borrowed from China. It might 
seem extraordinary, that a taste so simple and so natural should 
have lain dormant for so many ages, if experience did not teach us 
thai simplicity, which is the perfection of art, is always the last 
quality which it attains. The ancients had no notion of the sptctes 
of garden I am speaking of, as appears from Pliny's account of his 
villas, round which we find xystu* concisus in plurimas spteies, 
Jistinctusque buxo .... pulvinus eui besiiarum e/jtgie$ m- 

the heroic exercise of the first or Christian virtues, of charity, in the forgiveness of aa 
ly on a most trying and difficult occasion \ 

1 Bears, woWes, and all sorts of plagues. 

• $tt kit Life, i* Balkr, Jut i», Vol. 0. 
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vieem adversas buxus inscripsit . . . . : ambulaiio pressis vm- 
rieque tonsis viridibtts inclusa r . The moderns, if we may believe 
Addison, were not ignorant of it even before his time, as tbe gar- 
dens both in France and Italy were at that period laid out, if bit 
description be accurate, in that artificial rudeness which is now 
the characteristic feature of English park scenery a . In fact, this 
author himself may justly be considered as the father of good taste 
in this respect, as the paper to which I have alluded, contains the 
fundamental principles of ornamental gardening as it is now prac- 
tised at home, and even on the continent under the appellation of the 
English style. However, if we must give the credit of the inven- 
tion to a poet, Tasso is best entitled to it, not only because he tar- 
nished Milton with some of the leading features of his description j 
bat because he laid down the very first principle of the art, and 
comprised it in a very neat line with which he closes one of the 
most beautiful landscapes in Armida* garden. 

L'Arte che tutto fa, nulla sc scoprc 5 . 

Canto xri. 9. 



CHAPTER XI. 

Excursion to Camaldoli, Lavernia, and Pklra Mala. 

0* the following day a temporary separation look place. Three 
of the party proceeded towards Camaldoli, another celebrated so- 
litude, and two were under the necessity of returning to Florence. 

1 Lib. ▼. Epist. 6. — A walk cut into several shapes, and divided in to com P utin* 
with box ... a terrace, on which stand images of beasts opposite one another, in 
box .... on alley inclosed with green shrubs squeezed close together, and 
into nariom fantastic figures. 



* Sped. 414. 



* Tkoagh art was all in all, bo sign* of art were ihcre. 

Hunt's Trmnilatnm. 



Of this abbey, at all times celebrated in the literary hislon of Italy, Ariosto speaks 
in terms of high cemmendalion. 



Yallombrota 
Com fu noraiuata ana bariia 
Rio a, e bella, uA men rcligiosa, 
E cortese, a chitinque \i venia. 

Thvr reath'J an abbey, Vallombrosa nam* J. 
'Which, rais'tl to meek religion, rich, and fair , 
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For the following description therefore, both of Camaldoli, Let- 
vernia, and Pietra Mala, the reader is indebted to one of the an- 
thort fellow-travellers. 

The road to Camaldoli winds round the mountain that shelters 
Fallombrosa on the north side, and then descends into a little 
▼alley. In the middle* of this valley, on the very edge of a deep 
dell, stands a sequestered villa built by one of the Medici, when 
that family occasionally delighted in literary retirement Though 
Ioujj forsaken and neglected it continued the property of the sove- 
reign till lately, when it was sold to the Abbey of VaUombroea by 
the Grand Duke Leopold. From thence we passed into a very 
beautiful part of the Vol d'Amo Inferior*, rich in that species of 
cultivated and lively scenery which graces the banks of the Arno. 
Some of its most striking features are, the ruined castle of Romene 
sealed on a knoll that rises encircled with trees in the middle of 
the plain; behind it, the villages of Poppiani Bibiena; and in»- 
mediately below us, the little town of Prdto Veechio, watered by 
the Arno and imbosomed in gardens and vineyards. From Praia 
we began to ascend a steep hill, and continuod to wind amidst 
barren rorks for a least six miles. At length we arrived at Camal- 
doli about three o'clock. 

CAMALDOLI. 

The abbey stands on the bank of a torrent that murmurs through 
a valley surrounded by mountains towering to a prodigious eleva- 
tion, and covered to the very summit with forests. On the south 
sidr, the valley expands, and the gloom of forest scenery is softened 
by an agreeable intermixture of lawn and down, not altogether un- 
like the varieties of an English park. On the north, rises a very 
steep bill, shaded to the summit with lofty firs : up this eminence 
we laboured for a mile and a half and then entered the SagroEremo, 
or sacred desert. This hermitage consists of twenty-seven man- 
sions, each the abode of one monk, all on the same plan taken from 
die original residence of St. Komunld, the fouuder of the Order, 
which is still preserved by the monks, as the thatched cottage of 
Romulus was by the Romans, with the greatest veneration. Each 
uf these mansions consists of a bed-room, a sitting-room, a working- 
room, a little oratory, and a garden, all on a very small scale, and 
furnished with the utmost plainness and simplicity. They are sur- 
rounded by a wall forming a general enclosure. The inhabitants 
an- takm from the abbey, ami return thither after having passed 
two years in the solitude of the hermitage. At present there are 
fuur-aud-twcnly only. The abbot always resides among them, 
and governs the monastery below by a delegate called the Prior. 
The life of these hermits is unusually austere and mortified. Their 
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diet consists entirely of vegetables and eggs, as meat is utterly pro- 
hibited. On Fridays they confine their repasts to bread and water. 
In summer, out of regard, it seems, to the genial influence of the 
reason that must naturally invite to social enjoyments, the hermits 
are allowed to converse together at certain stated hours three dan 
in the week. In winter, when the gloom of the weather and the 
horrors of the surrounding wilds are supposed to be most favorable 
to meditation, this indulgence is confined to two days. These aaste- 
rities are peculiar to the inhabitants of the Sagro Eremo, and do not 
extend to the monastery. The church of the Eremo is extremely 
neat, and the sacristy adorned with some excellent p»Sn*ingt. 
The library contains not only religious and ascelical works, whkh 
are seldom wanting in such establishments, but a very good collec- 
tion of general literature. The situation is extremely grand and 
romantic ; in the midst of craggy mountains, and almost impene- 
trable forests of firs, it is eternally enveloped in that holy gloom » 
congenial to the spirit of monastic institution, and so well calcu- 
lated to infuse into the most dissipated minds sentiments of religiov 
melancholy. 

Not far from the Eremo, the Apennines attain their highest ele- 
vation, and exhibit at once a view of the Adriatic and Tyrrhem 
seas. We did not, however, ascend, as the heat of the weather at 
this season renders the horizon too hazy for extensive prospects ; 
but when evening approached we returned to the abbey, where 
we found a very good supper prepared for us by the attention of the 
Padre Fores teraio, to whom we had particular letters of recom- 
mendation. The prior himself also honoured us with his company; 
so that we were on the whole provided with good fare and ex- 
cellent conversation. 

>Ve were informed by the Prior, that the abbey was founded in the 
beginning of the eleventh century, by a Calabrian anchorit, called 
St- Aomuald,Yiho having sought in vain for perfect solitude in many 
parts of Italy, at length settled himself in the rugged desert of Co- 
maldoli. Here, with a few companions, he revived or rather aug- 
mented the primitive austerity of the Benedictin Order, intermixed 
with its rule some portion of the eremitical life, and laid the foun- 
dation of the congregation called, from its principal monastery, 
Camaldulensis or Camaldolese. As St. Romuald lived to the ad- 
vanced age of a hundred and twenty, and enjoyed a high reputation 
for sanctity and wisdom, he may be supposed to have left his monas- 
tary in a very flourishing condition. It has now continued for the 
space of nearly eight centuries, with little relaxation in its rules and 
few vicissitudes in its fortunes. 

There is something extremely striking in the duration of these 
monastic establishments — kingdoms and empires rise and fall 
around them— governments change— dynasties flourish and fade — 
manners and dresses alter, and even languages corrupt and evapo- 
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Enter the gales of Cama Idoli or Motile Ceutrino— Hie torrent of 
lands still— you arc transported back to tlic sixth or the tenth 
ry — you sec the manners and habits, and hear the language, 
se distant periods— you converse with another race of beings, 
Table in themselves though placed among mortals, as ifap- 
d to observe and to record the vicissitudes from which they 
empt. Hitherto these monuments of ancient limes and of 
■aerations have been placed above the reach of that morta- 
i which all the other works and institutions of man are sub- 
bat is not the term of their existence at hand ? or are ihey 
ed to survive the tempest thai now scowls over Europe, and 
*' falls, levels all that is great and venerable in the dust? 
iber of monks at the Abbey of Cama/dolt is about forty, 
ten only are in priest's orders ; though not obliged to die 
txtra-futUi of their brethren in the hermitage, they lead 
Mta life than other UcDcdh-tiiis. They rise a little after 
or rather about one in the morning, a practice not un- 
in religious orders, nor difficult to persons who sleep in 
loon and retire to rest early ; I might perhaps add, plea- 
country where the morning is so glorious and delightful. 
ler indeed, which in these elevated regions of the Apenninet 
; and intensely cold, diis practice must be very irksome, and 
■tly be considered as one of ibeir severest duties, but in all 
is, at such an hour and in such solitudes, the deep tones of 
i bdk, the. chant of the choir, and the fulness of the organ, 
be most solemn and impressive. 

• dr e ss of the Camaldolene is white, but in form the same as 
am by (he Bcucdicuns in genera], that is, a cassock, a sca- 
"wod, and in the church, a cowl or long robe with large 

•yenjoysa considerable income, derived principally from 
which supply the port of Leghorn with firs for masts. 
fifty men are kepi in constant employment iumudbii-ly 
be house; and bread is daily distributed to the poor 

Klden days of Lorenzo the Abbey of Camafdoli, like that 
was the occasional resort of that prince and his classic 
MM) its abbot was equal to Botio in learning, and perhaps 
I hint in eloquence ; and the rocks of Camaldoli some- 
is said, repealed the sublime tenets of Plato, and re-echoed 
es. How many ages may elapse before tho silence that 
:w around us, is likely to be disturbed by similar discus- 

EXCURSION TO LAVERNU. 
next morning we set out for Laverniu , culled in Latin Mont 



■ 
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jthernus, probably i Is ancient name. It is about fourteen miles horn 
CamaldoU; the road winds through a rocky and desolate country. 
We arrived at the convent about sun-set. It belongs to the Fi 
ciscan friars, and is the second of the order, as that at 
claims the first place. It was founded by St. Francis himself, 
was delighted with the savage scenery and the deep solitude of the 
place, so favourable to the indulgence of enthusiastic devotion. Ike 
choice of the situation does honour to the Saint's taste. 

The convent was built and the mountain sealed on it M a pro- 
perty, by Count Orlando lord of the territory about the year 1316. 
It is seated on a very lofty and romantic rock, about three 
in circumference, towering far above the neighbouring 
and entirely covered with wood. The rock itself is broke* ■ 
numberless pinnacles, insulated prominences, and fantastic form; 
and ru these again are various grottos and galleries, hollowed <* 
by nature though occasionally enlarged by art. The thick gram 
that crown the summit and nod over the steeps, cast a rich aai 
mellow shade over the whole scene, which thus appears to grot 
advantage from its contrast with the bleak barren hills that El 
immediately under. The view is varied, on one side rxtcartif 
over a rugged uncultivated tract, and on the other towards Fd- 
lombrosa, losing itself amidst wooded vallies and scattered vil- 
lages, dells, and mountains rising in confusion one above another, 
and forming that outline both bold and beautiful which charac- 
terizes Apeniiine perspective. Most of the grottos which I haw 
mentioned are distinguished by some real or legendary history of 
St. Francis. In a little recess, on the edge of a tremendous pre- 
cipice, the saiut sheltered himself from the devil, who endeavour- 
ed to hurl him down the steep; the saint adhered to the rock; the 
d&'mon darted over. Had the latter proGted by experience, he 
would not have renewed a mode of attack in which he had bees 
foiled twice before in the very same neighbourhood. This attest 
is, however, die last of the kind on record. " In this cave (siM 
our guide) St. Francis slept; that very stone enclosed in aa inn 
railing was his bed ; and on that peninsulated rock called LaS p S tk t 
hanging over yonder deep cavern, he was accustomed to pas * 
part of the night in prayer and meditation /' 

But of all the places consecrated by the presence and the aha* 
cles of the founder, none is held in so great veneration as UiujJNk 
now the chapel, of the Siemmaie (Stigmata x ) in which IhaMJI 
man is said to have received imprinted on his body, the amfctif 
our Saviour's wounds. The spot where this miraculous event tttk 
place is marked by a marble slab representing the circumstaatt» 
protected by an iron grating covered will) a cloth. To this chapel 



Mark*— imprcnioDi. 
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a procession is made mice after vespers, and once titer midnight 
imicc, that is, nvk(' every four-apd-tweniy hours \ a pious farce 
I..I ilic most absurd ami ridiculous kind, because without any good 
md or object imaginable) what indeed could they do more to 
honour tin; vary spot on which our Saviour himself suffered? But 
tiir mendicant orders are everywhere remarkable for absurd prac* 
lioos, childish fonn .if devotion, and pious trumpery of every kind,' 
K) ansae the populace and attract them to their churches. From 
the chapel of till! Stemmaie to the church runs a long gallery, 
painted in fresco by different friars of the convent, and represent- 
ing the whole history of the Saint in chronological order. Tbsj 
. bin . h iuelf presents nothing remarkable, and is, like most others 
bctaagjaj to the same order, overloaded with insignificant tasteless 
ornaments. In one of iu chapels, called from its destination DeUe 
I'e/i'quip (or ilie relics), they show a large collection of bones of 
ittfiVreui Miiois, together with numberless other articles of equal 
Importance, such as a cup, glass, and table-cloth, given to St. 
Francis by Count Urhmth, a piece of a crosier belonging to St. 
Thomas of Canterbury, etc etc 

The number of friars is about eighty, of whom twenty-two are 
priests. They received us with cordiality, and look great pains to 
supply us with every convenience and comfort, and fit this respect 
they surpassed the hospitality of their Beiiedictin neighbours. After 
a minute observation, both of the convent and the mountain, which 
employed* day, we returned to ComaJoMi, and early next morning 
ml out with an intention of reaching Florence, distant about six- 
aiid-thirty miles, that evening. To Praia Pecchio we followed 

the road we came by, and then leaving Fallomiroia on the left, 

we descended into the Vol £Arne Inferior* at Pent* Sieve, and 
direct for Florence where we rejoined our friends. 
> little excursion afforded us ranch satisfaction, and indeed 

felly answered our expectations. We had passed a week in mo- 

Ctics, and acquired, if not an intimate, at least something more 
s superficial neqiatinlance with the practices of monastic life. 
W* observed in them tome things to censure, and some to praise j 
the former we may number the useless austerities and over* 
d self-denial of the CamaUolete hermits, and which we 
Qntldered as still more offensive, the mummery and grimace of 
l- Franciscans of Lavernia. We cannot but consider it as a 
uttage tii at our laws authorize no establishments which 
ge the delusions of exaggerated devotion, or propa- 
9 asssztd practices and legendary tales to the discredit and 

e ■aement of true sound religion. Again, the institution nfmen- 

•Merdsn we cannot bat reprobate, as we do not see why those 

/Wo can work should beg ; nor can we discover either ntility or 
decency in sending oat at certain sated periods a few holy vagrants 
Upon a marauding expedition, to prowl around tiic country, and 
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to forage for the convent '. We consider a poverty so practised, 
that is, at the expense of the poor, as in fact oppression of the 
poor, and as such we wish to sec it proscribed as a vice, and Ml 
recommended as a virtue. If individual poverty has either merit 
or utility, and it may, if practised with prudence, have much of 
both, it may be exercised in the independent and dignified manner of 
the Benediclins and other monks, of whom it may justly be said, 
privates Wis census brevis erat Commune magnum *. 

Of these latter orders therefore and of their magnificent abbfcs 
we are willing to speak with respect, and almost with admiration. 
Raised for from towns and cities, they display the glories of archi- 
tecture and painting in the midst of rocks and mountains; they 
spread life and industry over the face of deserts ; they spend t 
noble income on the spot where it is raised ; they supply the po* 
when healthy with labour, when sick with advice, drugs, and con- 
stant attendance ; they educate all the children of their dependaaH 
gratis; and they keep up a grand display of religious pomp ■ 
their churches, and of literary magnificence in their libraries. 
Thus, these abbies are great colleges, in which the fellowships an 
for life, and every member is obliged to constant residence. Pro- 
testants, without doubt, may wish to see many reforms introduced 
into monasteries : but it would ill become them to pass a general 
sentence of anathema upon all such institutions, because they nay 
have been shocked at the useless severities of one order, or dis- 
gusted with the childish processions of another. The violence of 
polemical contest between the two churches is now over, and its 
subsequent heats and animosities are subsided, it is to be hoped, 
for ever ; concession may be made without inconvenience on botk 
sides; the candid catholic will have no difficulty in acknowledging 
that there is much to be reformed, and the candid protestant will 
as readily admit, that there is much to be admired, in monastic 
institutions ; the former will confess that Christ's Hospital is now 
employed to better purpose than when crowded with mendicat 
Franciscans ; and the latter will not hesitate to own that a congre- 
gation of Benediclins would improve and animate the lonely soli- 
tudes of Tintern and Vale Crucis. 

PIETRA MALA. 

Another pleasant and curious excursion from Florence is is 
Pietra Mala, a mountain that rises in the middle of the Apemskm 
on the road to Bologna, about forty miles from Florence. This 

T Od the mendicancy of the friars I mean to enlarge hereafter, when tpoJJncof 
the state of religion in Italy. 

* Though small each personal estate, 
The pablic revenues were great 
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oontain is rendered remarkable by a flame that spreads over a 
■all part of its surface, and burns almost continually without 
mincing any of those* destructive effects which accompany vol- 
ipic explosions. The departure of two friends for Bologna af- 
rded an additional inducement to make this little excursion. 
lie road is interesting all the way. 

At Pratolino, about six miles from Florence, is one of the most 
debrated of the Grand Duke's villas ; it was built about the middle 
F the sixteenth century, but is less remarkable for its architecture 
lan for its groves, its fountains, and, above all, for a colossal 
tatne of the Apennine, whose interior is hollowed into caverns, 
nd watered by perpetual fountains. Further on, on the summit 
f Mount Senario, rise the towers of an ancient convent, founded 
r rather enlarged by St. Philip Benitius, a noble Florentine, who 
blained the title of saint by devoting bis time and bis talents to 
fte propagation of peace, forgiveness, and charity, in his country 
ten torn to pieces, and desolated by the bloody contests of the 
molphs and the Ghibellinet. 

The road from Pratolino runs at the foot of a romantic ridge of 
IDs that branch out from the Apennines, and rise in elevation as 
ley approach the central chain of these mountains. We passed 
iccessively through Fontebuono, Tagliaferro, and Cafaggiolo. 
mm this latter place the road continued to wind up the hill 
irougfa scenery wild and grotesque. At Le Maeehere the view is 
elightful. A villa rises on a ridge, whence the traveller may enjoy 
lie landscape to the greatest advantage. On one side be looks 
town upon an extensive valley nearly circular, enclosed by steep 
ttountains, finely varied throughout with wood and cultivated 
lopes ; in the middle appear the white walls of Scarperia; and on 
be declivity of a mountain to the north, gleams the village of 
wmgliano. A large forest extends from the foot of the mountains 
> the very centre of the valley, and by contrasting with the olive- 
rees and vineyards on the sides of the hills that enclose this vale, 
ives it both richness and variety. Several bold swells interspersed 
ere and there, graced with oaks and other forest trees sometimes 
prowing in little groups, and sometimes rising single, relieve the 
lataess of the plain, and give it a sufficient degree of undulation, 
iehind the house, lies a more contracted valley, which winds round 
be ridge on which the house stands, and joins the larger on the 
Florence road. This vale forms part of the celebrated Vol di 
Wugallo, anciently with little variation Mugiella FatUt, whither 
me of the Gothic generals with his army advanced from Florence, 
fhich he was then besieging, to meet the Roman legions hastening 
>y forced marches to relieve the town ; here the armies encoun- 
tered, and the barbarian was with all his followers cut to pieces '. 

■ Two ctt&U of the kind took place ben: or io the tidnitT— Totila's irwy was 
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This victory took place in the year 607, and was, I believe, the h* 
glorious achievement that suspended in the west the fiite of ftttf 
Rome. The villa, which I have mentioned, belongs to a Floreate 
nobleman, who seems to neglect it notwithstanding its attractive 
beauty, and, like most of his countrymen, prefers the indoteace 
and the effeminacy of the city to the charms and the manly 
pations of a country life. 

Non his jutentm orta pareatibus 
Infecit equor sanguine Puoieo ; 
Pyrrfaumque , ct ingeotcm cecidit 
Anliochum, Hannibalemqoe dimm «. 

Uor. lib, iiL Od. H. 33. 

No ; lost now to all sense of independence and spirit they 
without resistance to every invader, bow their servile necks to Ik 
' % Austrians and to the French alternately ; and at length retain tfctt 
yoke which is the most galling, and the most disgraceful* beam 
imposed by the hand not of an open but of a treacherous enemy. 

Towards evening we proceeded to Covigliaio, where we look^ 
our quarters for the night. The flame appears on the side of a 
mountain, about four miles from CovigNaio, and the road or pa* 
thither is rugged enough. The spot where the phenomenon atom 
itself is on the declivity, and rather low down ; the flame covered a 
space of about one hundred and forty feet, run along in cremet, 
and burnt much stronger in some places than in others. Its cokwr 
was bright yellow, or blue, like spirits of wine, and it nose little 
more than half a foot from the surface ; but in rainy weather, and 
particularly in winter, it is said to increase considerably, and mount 
to the height of six or seven feet. We extinguished it in some 
places by waving our hots strongly over it, and reproduced it by 
firing a pistol into a small train of gunpowder, and sometimes by 
merely throwing a lighted paper on the spot where it had disap- 
peared. It emits a strong odour similar to that of aether. The soil 
which nourishes this flame is rather more stony than that iwmtt- 
diately adjoining, but grass and mountain herbs grow around. 0* 
guides informed us that a similar flame appeared in other parts at 

defeated by Narses in the Mugiclla ValUs : Radagaisus, with his whole army, wis 
and slaughtered by Stilicho in the immediate neighbourhood ot Florence. The 
event is here alluded to. 

1 Not inch die youth, of inch a strain, 
Who dyed with Panic gore the main ; 9 

Who Pyrrhos' flying war pursued, 
Antiochos the Great sobdoed, 
And taught that terror of the field, 
The cruel Hannibal, to yield. 

Fraacu, 
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ihe mountain, and offered to conduct us to another spot farther on ; 
this we thought unnecessary! especially as it was very late, and we 
were distant from our inn. 

Naturalists are divided in their opinions as to the cause of this 
phenomenon ; some suppose it to be electric, others phosphoric, 
while a third set look upon it as volcanic. There are strong rea- 
sons in favour of this latter opiuion, such as the vestiges of ancient 
eruptions in the neighbourhood ; the frequent shocks of earthquakes 
that agitate the surrounding mountains, and sometimes occasion 
considerable mischief; the sulphureous sources that bubble up in 
the vicinity and are so inflammable as to take Ore at the approach 
of a torch, etc. etc. AH these circumstances, without doubt, seem 
strong symptoms of subterraneous fires, or at least of volcanic in- 
gredients fermenting in the bosom of the earth. Yet, if the flames 
of Pieira Mala proceeded from any such cause, the ground over 
which they hover must be heated, and its heat increase if opened, 
because nearer the subterranean farnace. Thus, on the cone of 
Veeuviu* the ashes are warm on the surface, and immediately un- 
der intolerably hot; so also at the Solfatara, which is a crust of 
sulphurated marie formed over an abyss of Ore , the superficies is 
hot, and half a spade tinder almost burning. On the contrary, at 
Pieira Mala the flame communicates but little heat when burn- 
ing, and when extinguished leaves the ground cold and without the 
usual vestiges of fire. This difficulty has induced others to ascribe 
it to a sort of oily substance or petrolium with which they suppose 
the earth about this spot to be impregnated. But, if this were the 
cause, the flames instead of being increased must be diminished, 
or rather extinguished, by the rains and tempests of winter; and 
at the same time the crevices which emit the flame must exhibit 
some traces of this oily vapour. Yet neither is the case ; the flame 
glows with the greatest vivacity in winter , and the soil does not 
exhibit the least traces of any oily or bituminous substance. The 
flrst of these reasons is equally decisive against the operation of the 
electric fluid and of phosphoric exhalations. At all events, what- 
the physical cause of this phenomenon may be , its appear- 
are very pleasing; it illuminates all the mountainous tract 
around it, and banishes the horrors of night from one of the most 
dreary solitudes of the Apennines. 

We reached our inn at a very late hour, and next day returned 
by the same road to Florence. But the curious traveller would do 
well to take the old road from Pieira Mala to Fiorenzuole, cross 
the Giogo, so called because it is the highest point of the Apen- 
ninee between Bologna and Florence, descend to Scarperia which 
lies at the foot of the mountain, traverse the Valde MugieUo % and 
rejoin the new road a little below Tagliaferro. 

Before I quit the subject 1 must observe, that similiar phenomena 

were observed in or near the same region anciently, as Pliny ih<j 
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Elder ' notices the appearances of flames in the territory of 
torn, which territory includes the neighbouring Apennines. Thk 
naturalist, who indeed seems no enemy to the marvellous, adds the 
singular circumstance of the flames appearing only on certain dajs, 
statu volcano diebu*. He elsewhere represents the same to*- 
tory as the theatre of a more astonishing exhibition — of a 
between two mountains a ,which not only belched out fire and 
at each other, but jostled together with great spirit and effect k 
the presence of a great concourse of people drawn up on the A 1 * 
Emilia to behold the contest. This event he places in the 
Rome 662, and seems to consider it as a prognostic of the 
war which broke out the following year. 



CHAPTER XII. 

If Qteum — Academy delU Gnuca — Etruscan Language— -Ancient Dialects of natf- 
Departure from Florence — Prato— Pistoia — Lucca, its History — lis 



The Museum of Natural History at Florence , which owes hi 
foundation to the Archduke Leopold, is considered as one of Ik 
most complete of the kind, in the number and judicious amigc- 
ment of the different articles that compose it. The mineralogies! 
collection is said to be perfect; but in the beauty and size ofik 
specimens it is, I think, far inferior to the magnificent mineralo- 
gical cabinet at Vienna. The learned Fabroni presides over this 
museum , and communicated to us his information with so much 
readiness and attention, as repeated visits, as to merit our highest 
acknowledgments. It must be admitted to the honour of Italy, that 
their great museums and colleges are not only open to the public, 
but that the directors of such establishments feel as much pleasure 
in explaining, as the curious traveller can possibly take in examia- 
ing, their contents. Annexed to this museum is the cabinet of ana- 
tomical preparations in wax , made under the inspection of Gw. 
Fontana, the first in number, beauty, and exact conformity to the 
human frame, in Europe. 

The Academy della Crusca still retains some celebrity, and li- 
terary influence at Florence; we were invited to one of its sittings, 
which was rather numerously attended. One of the members read 
a sonnetto, which did not seem to merit the approbation of the as- 
sembly, and it was received without the least indication of applause. 
Another read a dissertation on some Etruscan antiquities/which met 

1 Nat. Hist lib. ii. cap. 16. 
> Nat. Hist. lib. ii. cap. 83. 



I 
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a better fate. Both the sonnetio and discourse were uttered 
force and animation ; but the natural harmony of the language 
considerably impaired by the harsh guttural enunciation of the 
cans. It cannot but be a matter of surprise, that a pronuncia- 
so contrary to the genius {both of the language and of the 
tie should have become general in one of the central provinces 
aly, and under the immediate influence of Rome, where the 
*ance is the very breath of harmony. May not these guttural 
ids, so peculiar to Tuscany, be a faint remnant of the ancient 
irian? a language which, if we may guess by its scanty and 
vous remains, does not seem to have been very smooth. Accents 
tones peculiar to nations and territories may survive any par- 
lar dialect, and pass from one language to another with little 
ation ; and perhaps the unpleasant utterance alluded to may be 
lis description. 

i I have mentioned the Etruscan language, the reader may 
aps expect some information relative to it, and indeed to the 
ent languages of Italy, which were more or less connected with 
The subject is curious, but it is extensive, and at the same 
i difficult; it has exercised the ingenuity of some of the most 
ned writers of the last century, and still leaves room for con- 
ire. The Italians have made the most conspicuous figure in 
debate, and among them Lanzi appears to have treated the 
ilion in the most clear and satisfactory manner. Most of the 
ming obervations arc taken from this author, and may be 
sidered as the result of his researches. They are few in num- 
, and concise ; but the limits elf the present work will not 
nit a fuller discussion at present; hereafter, if time and cir- 
istances will allow, I may resume the subject. 
be ancient languages of Italy may be reduced to six, viz. the 
wrian, the Eugaman, the Folseian, the Oscan, the Samnite, 

the Umbrian That no one of these is the primitive or 
riginal language of Italy is acknowledged, as the tribes that in- 
toced them were invaders ; but of the preceding dialects no 
ige remains, and no well-grounded conjecture can be formed. 
these different dialects have more or less resemblance to ei- 
r Greek or Latin, and seem all to have originated from the same 
her tongue. This mother tongue appears to have been the 
k, or Greek in use in the earliest ages on record. The nations 
re-mentioned, whatever their more distant and primal source 
ht have been, flowed immediately and directly from Greece, 

carried with them the common language as spoken in the pro- 
re whence they issued. This common language, independent 
la own native dialects, gradually underwent various modifica- 
is, resulting from the ignorance, gnd the unsettled and cver- 
jing circumstances of each colony; till, like Latin at a period 

very remote fWm J*, h branched out imo several tongues 
II. & W 
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similar in root, but very different in sound and termination. Al- 
though like Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, and French, they might 
all be traced to the same origin, yet the knowledge of one by bo 
means implied an acquaintance with the others. The Etruseem 
was the most widely spread, but never sufficiently so, lo become 
the general language of Italy. This privilege was reserved fcr 
the language of Latium, ' called from thence Latin, the dialect of 
Rome, and finally of the civilized world. Now, as the inhabitants 
of Rome were collected from all the different tribes of Italy, so its 
language, though perhaps originally Folic 1 , gradually became a 
compound of all their dialects, uniting their excellencies, and re- 
jecting their barbarisms. Thus it acquired, as the Roman power 
extended, both richness and refinement ; till in the age of Cicero 
it almost equalled its parent Greek in copiousness, and surpassed 
it in fullness of sound and in majesty of enunciation. 

But notwithstanding the beauty and the universality of Lata, 
the Etruscan did not totallv sink into disuse and oblivion. It was 
the language in which the Sybil was supposed to have conveyed 
her oracles, in which the Augurs interpreted omens, and tke 
Aruspices explained prognostics ; and as this latter class was the 
peculiar growth of Etrnria, their art and its mysteries could not, 
it seems, be expressed in any other dialect. Hence, though it 
might have ceased in common use long before, it was not entirely 
obsolete in Rome under the first Emperors, and might have lingered 
among the peasantry, in obscure and distant parts of the country 
much longer. 

The other dialects, having no connexion with the religion of the 
Romans, may be supposed to have disappeared much sooner; yet 
Oscan was not unknown even in the age of Cicero * and Augus- 
tus. We find allusions made to it by the former, and plays are 
said to have been acted in it during the reign of the latter. It may 
probably have continued amid the recesses of the Apennines, or 
remained in use on the unfrequented coasts of Apulia. Whether 
these dialects may not have contributed to the corruption of Latin, 
and in some respects re-appeared in modern Italian, we most leave 
to the learned to determine. Lanzi leans to the latter opinios, 
and his authority must have great weight. Hut in order to give 
the reader some idea of the sounds of the Ehrmcan, I will sib- 
join a few inscriptions as they are read by Lanzi. 

LKRPIIUOR, SASTIRPIOR, DVIR— FOR FO VEER, DERTTER DIE1MR, TO- 
UR FAHER. VEF. NARATV. VEF. PONI SIRT1R. 



1 Dionysius. Halic. lib. i. QiuQtd. lib. i. c 5. 
a Ad. Fam. lib. \ii. Ep. i. 
* Slrabo. lib. t. 
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In Latin this inscription would ran as follows : 

Lerpirius, 8anterpius, duoviriqood voTerant itertre dies votfooe, egerant, el o«> 
cupato etdeincepiterum. 

PREVERIR. TESENOCI1L BVF. TRIF. FETVM ARTE. GRABOVE. OCRIPER. 
FISIOTOTAPER. IIOVINA. ARVIO. FETV. VATVO. FERINE. FETV, PQW, 
FETV. TASES. PERSNIMV. PROSESETiR. FARSIO. F1ELA. ARSVEITV, 
«VRVR. NARATV. PVSE. PREVERIR TREBLANIR. 

These lines are taken from the sixth Eugubian table, and are 
thos paraphrased by the learned author whom I have so often 
quoted. The subject is a sacriGce. 

Aoternrrcs denos immolandos, bubus Iribus facito Marti Grabovio tacrifidom pro 
tota Jon'oa ( gente) larido facito,— pultefarree facito— Pine facito Prosecte o pm-s+ 
mimo. Prosecato peraam, viscera, adipem, uti supra expoattum, tientt ante *erres 
trinof immolandos. 

The following may serve as a specimen of the Oscan dialect \ it 
was found at Avella, and is supposed to contain the statement of 
a debate between the inhabitants ot A Bella and Nola. 

EKKVMA TRIIBALAC UIMIT— HEREKLEIS 8VSNV. ME9P. 

1ST. EHTRAR. SEIHVSS. PV. HERECLEIS. SAISNAM. AMS. ETPERT. 
Ft AM. PV8STIS. PAL IPISI. P VST IN. SLACI. SENATEIS. SVFEIS TAN- 
C.INVR TRKARAKAFVM. LI KITVB INIM JVK TRIRARAKKIVf PAM 
IS'VFLANVS. TRISARAKAT. TVSET. NAM VITTIVS NVFLANV. ME3TVE 
EKKVM. SFAIAR. ABELLANVS, etc. 

Several words are wanting ; of course the connexion is not al- 
ways perceptible. It runs thus in Latin : 

Ex Coma. . . TrebuUnoruin . . . limites Herculis fan urn medium est. . . Via pott 
■crculis fanum circum, per *iam . . . post quae ipsi ( limites ). • • post ilia. • . inajri 
sietif Nolaoi — Vicii — Abellani , etc. 

We may form a faint idea of the sound of the FoUeum dialect 
from these lines, inscribed on a tablet of bronze found at FelHri, 
anciently one of the most distinguished cities of the VoUeian 
territory. 

DEVE:I)ECLVNE: STATOM : SEPIS : ATAHVS : PIS: VELESTROM : 
FAKA : ESARISTROM : SE : BIM : ASIF : VESCUS : VINV: ARPA TTTV : 
SEPIS: TOTICV: COVEHRIV: SBPV : FEROM : PIHOM: ESTV: EC SB 
COSVTIES : MA : CA : TAIAFIES : MEDIX : SISTIATIRH8. 



die Lanetslatum ( sacriaciam) to actit Velitroa fiat Etarittr* MS Ww, 
m placeata. Pnrtarea peetur ( lustrttur) .... Sex. F. Gotntiaa 
Cai F. Tetanias Meddix : attiensis, 

13. 
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This inscription also, as interpreted by Lunzi 3 prescribes the 
rites of some stated sacrifice, and though in appearance somewhat 
less barbarous than the two preceding, does not seem to hare beet 
susceptible of a very harmonious utterance. 

The reader may be curious to know what the features of Latia 
might have beej^about this period, since the sister dialects appear 
to havft been so rough and unpolished. The discovery of an ancmt 
inscription made in opening the foundations of the sacristy of St Pe- 
ters, in the year 1778, enables us to give him some satisfaction <» 
that curious subject. It contains the hymn sung by the Saeeritks 
Arvalet ' (an order instituted by Romulus), and runs as follows 3 : — 

ENOSLASES JYYATE. 
ENOSLASES JYYATE. 

NEVE LVER VEMARMAK SINCVRRER EIN PLEORES. 
NENE L VERVE, etc 

SATVR FVFERE MARS UMEN SALISTA BERBER. 
SATYR, etc. 

SEMVNES ALTERNK ADVOCAPIT GONCTOS. 
SEMVNES, etc 

ENOS MARMOR JWATO. 
ENOS, etc , 

TRIVMPE, TRIVMPE, TRIVMPE. 

TRIVMPE, etc 

TRIVMPE- 

The meaning of this hymn, according to Lanzi, exprtetd in 
ordinary Latin, would be this — 

NOS LARKS JYYATE. 
NOS LARES, etc 

NEVE LVEREM MAMARS SINES INCVRRERE IN FLQRES. 
NEVE, etc 

ADOR FIERI MARS ( ATMON) PESTEM MARIS 5ISTE MARS. 
ADOR, etc 



who marched in procession through the fields, and prayed for the t 
of the fruits of the earth. 



1 The preface to this hymn alludes to the dances that accompanied h : 
jaunts dusis , acceptis libellis, Iripodaverunt in Terba hcc. Eaos I .am, 

" Hie priefs, baring shut the doors, and received the petitms, dasjeed to the 
following words. " 
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ALTEENI ADVOCATE GVNCTOS. 
SEMOZfES, etc 

EfOft MAUVRI JWATO. 
H09* etc. 

TaUVMPHE, etc 
nJTMPHB^efc. 
TOTlfPHE, etc 

I omit the reasons on which the ingenious interpreter establishes 
his translation ; bat if the hymns and forms of prayer prescribed 
by Bowdos or Noma, were unintelligible in the reign of Augus- 
tas', a commentator may be excused if he should mistake their 
meaning at present. In one point however all must agree, that 
although this rustic Latin was supposed to be the language of the 
Nymphs and of the Fauns, it never could have been that of the 
Graces or of the Muses. All these dialects, the Etrurian not 
excepted, seem to have been appropriated to religious forms, laws, 
and sepulchral inscriptions. They were never employed in his- 
torical relations, and never tuned to the lyre of the poet. They 
remained therefore uncultivated and semi-barbarous, confined in 
process of time to tho lower class, and gradually obliterated, 
without leaving any monument to induce posterity to regret their 
loss. 

What progress Latin made in the interim towards refinement, 
we may learn from the following examples; the first of which is a 
law. ascribed tg Servius Tullius, but supposed to have undergone 
some change in the orthography. 

SD. PAEEHTElf; PVER. VEHBERIT. AST. OLOE. PLOEASIT. PVER. 
HVEIS. PAREHTVM. SAGE*. ESTO. 8EI. ITVEVS. SACRA* DTVEIS. PA- 
REflTYM ESTO. 

1U1 ploravermt— difis, etc 



The transition from singular to plural, and the neglect <$ agree- 
ment between the verb and the nominative, show the uiugttled 
slate of the language at that period. 

QTL GOROlf ABC MATT. IPSE. PECVNIAEVE. EJVS. VtETVTIS ERGO. 

* And indeed long before, if we nay credit Polybius ; who, speaking of a treaty 
the Carthaginians and Romans, made in the consulship ( not of Junius 
Greek historian relates, but ) of P. Valerius and II. Horatius, declares 
v mge used at that earij period was so different from the Latin spoken 
i» hftj tisneT that the most learned Romans found it extremely, difficult to explain 
the tat of the treaty. Lib. iii. K19. 7. _ hsT 
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ARDVITOR. ET. IPSI. MORTVO. PARENTIBVSQVEJtS. DVM. Ami 
POSITVS. ESCIT. FORISQVEFERTYR. SEFRAVDESTO. NEVE. AVRVat 
ADITO. AST. SICVI. AVRO. DENTES. VINCTI. ESCINT. IM CVM HO. 
SEPELIRE. VREVE. SEFRAVDESTO. 



This is one of the decemviral laws, and of courso a sped 
of the language about a century later than the preceding $ in 
orthography may have been in some respects mordcrnized, yet il 
bears sufficient marks of antiquity. Thus arduitor for addatur; 
purentibwquejus for parentibuxjue ejus; escit Ibr erit; font- 
tjuefertut for forisque eflbrtnt; *efr&ndesfo tor sine frame ttk 
(!. e. liceat); escint for erunt; im -cum tto for eum cum illij 
nreve for trmw*, etc. 

The following inscription records the natal victory obtained by 
Dfcillius over the Garthagtfiiatis. 

LECIONws. maXIMOSQVE. MACESTRATOS. CASTHRIS. EXFOOVHT- 
MACELam. PVGNANDOD. CEPET, ENQVE. EOOBM. MAC£6TRAT0i 
FaOBPEauiM. NAVEBOS. MAR1D. CONSOLE PRIM OS. cimt cLASESQVL 
NAVALES. PRIMOS. ORNAYET. CVMQVE. EIS. NAVEBOS. CLASE&. POft* 
MICAS. OMsbs pvratwvMAS. COPIAS. CARTACINIENSIS. PRAEShNTED, 
maxymod DICTATORED. OLORVM. IN ALTOD MARID PVGNahdod wt 

cet havEIS. Cepet. CVM SOCIEIS SEPTEMR TRIRF.MOSQTH 

NAVEIS XX AVROM. captoM. NVMEI, etc etc. etc. DC : argewTOM. CAP- 
TOMPRAEDA NVMEI CAPTOM AES PONDOD. 

This inscription is or the year of Rome U9k, bat it is conjectural 
that the orthography underwent some slight alterations in therogft 
of the Emperor Claudius, when the original column, which had 
been damaged by time, was removed, and a new one erected in its 
place, wilh the ancient inscription engraved upon it. The letters 
and words in small print were inserted conjecturally by Lipsius, la 
supply the voids which time and accident have occasioned in the 
original. In correct Latin it would run thus: 

Legion*, Majumusqtie magistrates castris efltigitmt. MaeeJum pugvando ccpaV— 
inipie eodem inagistratu prospcre rem iiaviUtt mari Consul primus gesat classtap* 
navales primus oruavit cumque iis navibus classes puuicas omiies paralissiinas copiafl 
Cfertfcagini elites prasscatc raaxirao dictators illorum in alio mari puguaudo woil.»>~ 
naves cepit cum sociis scplircaics trircuicsquc uaves \x captura iiumuu .... argcntuai 
captum, etc. etc. etc. 

The following specimens are taken from Uie sepulchre of «k* 
Sdptos, a family which exhibits in the materials and ornaments d 
its tombs, as well as in the style of its epitaphs, that noble simpli- 
city which seems so long to have distinguished the manners of its 
members. V 
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CORNELIVS. LVCIVS. SCIPIO. BARBATVS. GNAIVOD. PATRE : PROG- 
JTATVS: FORTIS. VIR. SAPIEKSQ. QVOJVS FORMA VIRTVTEI PARI- 
5V3JA FVTX— CONSOL. CENSOR. AIDILIS, QVEI EVIT. APVD. YOS 
FAVRASIA. CISAVNA. 6 AMNIO CEPIT— SVMCIT OMNE. LYCANAA. 
0BS1DESQVE ABDOYCIT. . . . 

Cor : Luc : Scip : Barb: Cneio. . . . Cm jus forma virtuti parUsiuia ( i. e. par ) 
fait. . . . Cods : Cera. /Ediluque. qui ... . oiuuem Lucauiam. • . . abduiiL 

In the names of towns the nominative is put for the accusative, 
and in the two verbs the present tense is employed for the perfect ; 
a collision which proves that the language had not attained a fall 
degree of grammatical accuracy even in the year 480. Nor does it 
seem to have made much progress during the years immediately 
subsequent, as appears from the following epitaph of a later date, 
as il belongs to die son oiScipio Barb at us. 

H03COINO. PLOIRYME. COSENTIONT. R. DVONORO. OPTVMO 
FVISSE. YIRO. LVCIOM. SCIPIONE. FIUOS. BARRATI. CONSOL. CENSOR. 
A1MLIS. 1UC FVET. A. UEC. CEP1T. CORSICA. ALERIAQYE. YRBE. 
DfcDET. TEMPESTATEBVS. AIDE. MEREXO. 

Hone uoum plurimi coiisenliunl Romas bonorum optimum fuissc virum. Lu- 
om Scipioncin. Filius Uarbuti. Cous : Ceus : OKdiL : hie fuit apud vos. Hie 
apiCoaicmi AJeriamqud urbem. Dedit TempesUtibus edeiu incrito *. 

L. CORNKUVS CN. F. ON. SCI NO. MAGNA SAPIENTJA. 

MVLTASQVK. VIRTVTKS. AETATR. QVOM. FABVA. 

rOblDET. HOC. SAX&VM. QVOlfil. VITA. DtKECIT. NON. 

HUffUS. IIONOBK. IS. 1IIC. S1TVS. QVEI. NVNCQVAM. 

VICTNS. K&T. VIRTVTK. ANNOS GNATVS XX IS. 
B . . IIS. KAMUATV . . KB. QVA. J1UT1S. HONORS. 
QVEI. M1NVS. SIT. MAM)ATVS. 

This epitaph is less simple, and more polished than the prece- 
ding, yet in language inaccurate and confused. 

• . . . M agnain sapient iam. . . . ;etale cum. . . possidct. . . cui qui nun- 

. . . tcrris niuudalus— lie qua*ratt9 quomiuus boiios sit mandatus. 



The word hanos is taken here in two different senses, and signi- 
faeilher the honour which results from virtue , or that which ac- 
Wflpuiies magistracy ; the former Scipio possessed, his age did 
*X allow him to attain the latter. Mandate* is also used ambi- 
pwmsly, terris mandalus; hotws mandatus, 

QYKJ. AP1CE. IKS1GNE DIAUS. FLAM IN IS. CESISTEI. 
MOILS. FFKFECIT. TVA. YT. ESSJttiT. OMNIA. 
. liRKYIA. HONOS. FAN A. ViRTVSQYJf. 



1 Tucuulhentiiuly of I Li* epitaph has been disputed by some aiiliquaries, but it 
b ""'i I believe, imivfrsallv admitted. 
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GLORIA* ATQVK. INGENIYM. QVIBVS. SEL 
IN LONGA LICVISISET. TIBI VTIER. VITA. 
FACILE, FACTIS. SVPERASES GLORIA* 
N MAJOR VM. QVA. RE. LVBENS. Tfi. IK. GREMTV. 
SOPIO. RECIPIT. TERRA. PTBU. PROGNATVM. 

PVBUO. CORNELL 

Qui apicon insignem. • • . gessisti— si. .! . UcuMet tibi utL • • . snpcmtcs,' •;! 
gremium Cornelio. 

Notwithstanding some confusion in the terminations, the im- 
provement in the language is here very visible ; the cvprofcion m 
neat; the sentiments noble. Publius Scipio had no children, hi 
added to the glory of the name by the adoption of the 
Africanus. 

GN. COKIBLIVS. GN. P. SCIPIO. H1SPAKVS. 

PR. AID. CVR. Q. TE. MIL. 11. X. VIB, U, IVNK 

X, V1R. SAC. FAG 

V1RTVTBS. GBNER1S. M1EIS. MORIBVS. AGCVMVLAVI. 

PROGENIBM. GENVI. FACTA. PATEIS. PBTIEL 
MAJORVM. OBTfiNVI. LAVDBM. VT. 81REL MB. BSSB 

CREATVM. 
LAETENTVB. STIRPEM. KOBlLtTAVIT. BOHOft. 



Litibu Judfctndis, . .. sacris facMndis. . . . meis Boribot... • • fata palm 
— Oblinui sibi 

With similar marks of an imperfect language, this inscription 
equals, perhaps surpasses the preceding one in loftiness of senti- 
ment. Both the one and the other are superior in thought and ex- 
pression to the epitaph of Africanus, composed by Ennius. 

Hie est ille situs, cui nemo cm neque hostk 
Quivit pro factis reddere oprae pretium «. 

The reader will observe in most of these specimens, which trace 
the language down do the year of Rome 600, a neglect of the accu- 
sative termination in M ; the exclusion of diphthongs; the promis- 
cuous use of for U ; of E for I ; of the nominative for the accu- 
sative, and sometimes of the present for the past; all symptoms of a 
dialect tending to modern Italian. Now, if the language was thai 
unsettled even in Rome itself, we may form some conception of Hs 
very imperfect state in the provinces. Not to speak of the tables of 
Eugubium (which Lanzi supposes to be of the sixth or beginni ng flf 
the seventh age of Rome) in which wc find PVSI SUBR A SCREHTO 
EST (sicuii supra scriptum est) we have an inscription copied 



* Htro lie* U»' illostrioM chief, to whom alike 
His country, and his country's enemies 
Fail'd to do justice for bis great dcxiU. 
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■ran an altar found in the sacred grave of Pisanrnm, which may 
give some idea of the dialect then current in the country. 



IIA STATETiO UfffiB F«n»i«5tt»*tt ej*tt 

imo Libmv 

apouorn Apoiums 



■ITU. MATTTA. DOlfO DEDlO MATftORA Matri Mauts dooodtferaet Matrowr, ate ?! J 

HAMT1IA. fOLA. UVIA. DBDA Paula .... Dida. do, 

rmomm am . . . . matmxa j«ao«ir«giDa> 

FftUYlJBBl MHO DBMO Fiaai 



The reader may imagine that he is perusing an inscription in 
modern Italian. 

I will close these examples with two specimens of ancient Latin, 
the one a prayer, the other an epitaph, both of exquisite beauty. 

Mart pater, te preear quasoque, uti hi marhot visas uwisos- 
fue, vidueriatem, vastitudinem , calamitatem, intemperiasque 
prohibessis, uti tu fruges, frumenta, vireta, vtrguliaque granr 
dire, ie nequ e eventre y smas,pas1orespec^aqmesahaservassis t . 

This form of prayer is taken from Cato, and though clad in mo- 
dern orthography, yet it breathes the innocence and dignity of the 
early ages* 

The epitaph was discovered someyearsagoat Urbisalia (anciently 
Urbs Sakia, a town near TolenUna, in Picenum), and merits the 
encomium which Lanzi bestows upon it, per taurea simplicity ed 
elegcmza *. 

C TTEPIDI. P. F. HOU. 
C TVKPIDIVS. C F. 5KVERVS. F. T: A XVL 
PAJLKHTIBVS PRAESIDIVM, AMIO08. GAVDIVM 
FOLLK3TA. PVE&X VIJtTVS. INDIGNE. OOCIDIT 
QVOITS. FATVM. ACERBVM ; POPVLTS; HfDIOOT. 

TVIIT 
MAONOQVB. PUKTV. FVWTS. PROSECVTTS. EST 3. 

Fridlay, September the third, about seven in the morning, we set 
oof tram Florence K , and crossing the fertile plain that encircles 



' "Bather Mare, I pray and implore thee that thou wouldst tan away Iron at 

£9** and anseea, dettitutioo, deaoUUoo, distress, and violence; that thou 
aaffar tba fruits of the earth, earn, gnat, aad young feats, la incre aaa and 
mi wouldst psaiam shaphafds aad their Socks ia safety.* 

* m Wm golden sjsaplicity and elegiaos, * 

• « Gain Terpidos, a yoath whose opening virtues aroausad to be thasapportof 
and the delight of hit friends, net with an unworthy and. The people 

at his cruel fata, and celebrated his funeral with deep hueenerions.: 
4 I have stid nothing cither of the co^ or the mtc tf society *.t Pkrwact, Our 
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Ihe city, directed our course towards the Apennines, that rae 
before us hi various broken forms, with their lower regions greet 
and inhabited, and their upper parts rocky, brown, and desolate. 
We passed through Campi, a very pretty village. It is supposed 16 
occupy the site of a town called Ad Solaria , while the' river thai 
intersects it, and another stream that falls into the former a liuie 
above it, retain their ancient names, and are called the Bitenxk 
aud Marina. 

We changed horses at Prafo, a post and a half from F/orenc*, a 
episcopal town not largo, but well built and lively. It has several 
manufactures. Its principal square is called the Piazza deMtr- 
catale, aud its greatest ornament is the cathedral , an edifice d 
marble, but of a style heavy and bordering upon Saxon. A sort of 
pulpit, placed at one of its angles on the oustidc, all of fine marble, 
with its canopy, is of a graceful form, aud presents some well- 
wrought, but singular groups on its pannels. 

We next came to Pisloia, a stage and a half farther on, an ancient 
city, still retaining its ancient name, at least with a slight variation 
(the omission of the r in Pitlorid) ; it is, as all the old towns rf 
Italy are, an episcopal see, is remarkably well built, and 
from the unusual wideness of its streets, and the solidity of 
its edifices, appears both airy and magnificent. Among the* 
buildings the principal are , the cathedral, the church called 
Del Umilita, and the seminary. The dome of the first, the Brook 
or rather the vestibule of the second, and the general disposition of 
ihe third, are much admired. I must observe, that the establish- 
ments called seminaries in Italy and in France, are not merely aca- 



govcrnment had not acknowledged the title of Kim; i>f £truria, and hid sent do mi- 
nister to the new sovereign; we had therefore no regular means of presentation, and 
thought proper to decline the offers of the French minis! er (General Clarke) to sup- 
ply the deficiency. 

Ihe higher classes of Florence meet every evening at the Cassino, a mode of in- 
tercourse which ucarly precludes the necessity of domestic visits. Some hou** 
however were still open to strangers when duly introduced, among others that « 
Madame d* Albany. The celebrated Aljicri was the soul of this circle; that it, wiJf 
the conversation was carried ou in Italian. If French was spoken he observed in in- 
dignant sih nee. la this respect I app-.md his spirit and his patriotism. We pn» 
the Greeks for having maintained the d;-uit\ of their di\ine dialect, in opposition 
to the majesty of the imperial idiom ; and we praise them justly, for to their well- 
founded pride we owe iu part the possession of the most perfect vehicle of 
perhaps ever invented : and shall we censure the Italians it speaking the mi 
monious language known among civilized nations, they reject- a foreign jar 
contempt, especially \shtn that jargon is made au iifeliuuieut of slavery aud a taolcf 
atheism? Happy would it have been for Spain, Ccriuauy, Austria, and Fruitja, if 
their nob)c< had imitated the high-minded Allicri. Iu truth, to the iulubitmb at 
the*e devoted countries, French is become the cup of Ciixc , he wlio imbibe* it, far- 
get* his God, his country, his very nature, an 1 becomes Epicuri de gregc potxuJ. 



1 
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es or schools, but colleges, where Uio young clergy are in- 
nil in the peculiar duties of their profession, under the inspco 
of the bishop, during three years previous to the time of their 
ving holy orders. Hence each diocese has its seminary, which 
rays in the episcopal city, and generally contiguous to thebi- 
. palace. There are two public libraries. PUlvia, though 
nt, can boast of no antiquities, nor indeed of any classical 
icliou, unless the defeat and destruction of Catiline and his 
of rebels, which took place in its territory, can be deemed a 
ly. The river Ambrone Hows close to the town. Tho 
try around is not only fertile and well cultivated, but unusually 
iresquc ; on the one side lie rich plains, on die other rises a 
s of hills, that partake all the characteristic beauties of the 
BC^/»rtif<fWir, and present towns, villages, villas, rising in the 
I of woods along their sides , with churches , convents, and 
es crowning their summits. 

a little distance from Pistoia, we quilted the plain of Florence y 
entering a defile, coniiuued for some miles to wind between 
hills, all waving with foliage and enlivened by habitations. 
Lly after we crossed the steep at Seracalle, and were much 
k with the romantic villages and castles that crown its pin- 
's : then descending into another plain, we changed horses at 
iano, and passed through Peseta, a small but very neat town, 
a handsome bridge over a river of the same appellation. It 
be remembered that the road which we are now on, is the an- 
icoBiniunicaiiui) between Flvreucedud Lucca, and that Peseta 
espouds to a place called Ad Martin, from a temple whose ruins 
• probably employed iu the construction of the modern town, 
i great distance from Peseta, the load traverses auother ridge 
to shaded by groves of oak and chestnut. Descending thence, 
msscd a mo>t fertile plain for about live miles, and at eight 
rk iu the evening entered Lucca . 

LUCCA. 

lis city is one ol (lie m>sl ancient iu Italy; the era of its fo nu- 
ll and the name of I he founder, are equally unknown ; ilbc- 
*d originally to llie Klrurians, and was taken from them by the 
riaus. It was colonize J by the llouiaus about one hundred and 
ily years ln-i bit* the birth of our Lord, aud from that period be- 
o rite in iiii|Ktrlaue<' and in celebrity. The most remarkable 
t however that distinguished it in ancient times was the iuux- 
whk'h took place here be iween Cesar, Poinpey, nndCras*us;an 
view which attracted half the senate and nobility of Rome, and 
time ua\e to a pro>ineial Inwn the pomp and splendour of the 
:il. 'the reason which induced C;char to lix U|xm Lii4*ca for 
interview, wl: because bcn:y in Lij-Uiiu it w^ iu hi* province, 
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and lying at the same time on the southern side of the 

it might be visited by his friends and partisans from Rome withotf 

inconvenience. 

From the fall of the empire, or rather from the destruction of As 
kingdom of the Goths, Lucca seems to have been governed If 
princes of its own. From one of these princes or dukes, Aidr 
%erto U Ricco, who reigned in the beginning of the tenth eentmy,' 
the royal family of England is supposed, by Muratori, to tone 
derived its origin, through the princes of Este. The magnanimm 
Countess Matilda, who made so conspicuous a figure in Italy fc- 
ring the eleventh century, and rendered the Roman See such impor- 
tant services, was born princess of Lucca. From the death of lib 
princess which took place in the beginning of the twelfth centiry, 
Lucca has enjoyed, with the exception of a few intervals of do- 
mestic usurpation, the honours of independence and the advantages 
of a republican government. These advantages are suffiaendjj 
conspicuous; in the first place, in the cleanliness of the streets, aai 
in the excellent police established in the city ; in the industry of tki 
inhabitants, and in the high cultivation of the country-, in the general 
security and confidence that reign not in the town only, boteven h 
the villages and the recesses of the mountains ; and in fine, in the 
extraordinary population of the territory, and in the ease and theopt- 
lence of its inhabitants. The government is strictly aristocratical, btf 
the nobility who engross it are distinguished neither by titles nor 
privileges : their only prerogative is their birth — the most natural 
and least enviable of all personal distinctions. In this respect, in- 
deed, the Lucchesi, like the Venetian*, seems to have inherited the 
maxims of their common ancestors the Romans, and acknowledg- 
ing like them the privilege of blood, give it rank and pre-eminence 
without encumbering it with pageantry and parade; apud Roma- 
no* vi* imperii valet, mania transmittuntur «. 

One advantage the Lucchesi enjoy peculiar to themselves, a 
advantage which, though highly desirable, was seldem attained by 
the ancient commonwealths, whether Greek or Raman; — the cor 
dial and uninterrupted union of the people and their governor*. 
Public good seems at Lucca to be the prime, the only object of go- 
vernment, without the least indirect glance at either private intent 
or even corporate distinction. With motives so pure, and condnet 
so disinterested, the nobles are justly considered as the fathers of 
the republic, and are looked up to with sentiments of gratitude and 
of reverence. One of the grand features of true republican liberty, 
the constant and perpetual predominance of the law, is here peculi- 
arly visible. It protects all without distinction, and deprives aD 

1 Tac. Ann. xt. 3i. — "Amongst the Romans the energy of empire is pracrrel 
in its full vigour; empty incumbrances are cast away. 
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alike of the means of attack or annoyance ; hence the noble as well 
as the plebeian is disarmed, and like the Romans of old, obliged to 
look not to his sword but to the law for defence and redress; the 
least deviation from justice meets with prompt and rigourous pu- 
aishment. 

At Lueca y as in England, rank is no protection ; it only renders 
the offence and the punishment more notorious. Hence, though 
Ike people have much of the courage, perhaps of the fierceness, of 
liberty, yet crimes and deeds of violence are rare, and the quarrels 
and murders that so often occur in other cities of Italy are here 
unknown ; a circumstance that proves, if proofs were wanting, that 
the Italians owe their vices to the negligence, the folly, and some- 
times perhaps to the wickedness of their governments. Another vice 
with which the Italians are reproached (unjustly in my opinion) 
idleness, and its concomitant beggary, are banished from Lucca 
and its territory. None even among the nobles appear exorbitantly 
rich, but none seem poor ; the taxes are light, provisions cheap, 
aad competency is within the reach of every individual. 

The territory of Lucca is about forty-three English miles in 
length and sixteen in breadth ; of this territory about two-thirds are 
comprised in the mountains and defiles, the remainder forms the 
delicious plain immediately round the city. Now this little terri- 
tory contains a population of about one hundred and forty thousand 
souls, a population far surpassing that of double the same extent in 
the neighbouring provinces, though under the same climate, and 
blest with superior fertility. The difference so honourable to Lucca 
is the result, and at the same time the eulogium, of republican go- 
vernment. But why should I enlarge upon the liberty and the 
prosperity of Lucca? The republic of Lucca, like Rome and 
Athens, is now a name. The French cursed it with their protec- 
tion ; at their approach, Liberty vanished and prosperity withered 
away. These generous allies only changed the form of govern- 
ment, quartered a few regiments on the town, obliged the inhabi- 
tants to clothe and pay them, and cried out Viva la Republica >. 

The city of Lucca is three miles in circumference, surrounded 
try a rampart beautifully planted all around, and converted into a 
apadoas and delightful public walk, for there is room for carriages, 
similar but superior to the ramparts otDouay, Cambray, and other 
in times in French and Austrian Flanders previous to the late war. 
These walls thus covered with lofty trees conceal the city, and give 
k at a distance the appearance of a forest, with the tower of the 
cathedral like an abbey rising in the centre. The town is well built, 
bat no edifice in particular can be considered as remarkable. The 
cathedral was erected in the eleventh century, and, as a mixture of 

• 

* tot; live Uic Republic. 
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the heavy Saxon style, as we are pleased to call it, and the ligk 
arabesque, has no small claim even to beauty. The exterior ii 
cased with marble, and ornamented with rows of little arches, h 
the inside the buttresses that form the arcades of the nave are 
and clumsy ; but they support a second range of arcades, 
ing of pointed arches, light and airy in themselves and ornameuei 
with fretwork of admirable grace and delicacy. 

The immediate vicinity of Lucca is a smooth plain, as wdl 
planted, cultivated, and embellished, as incessant industry em 
make it. The remaining part, that is, the principal portion of fti 
republican territory, is mountainous, and the traveller has aa tp 
portunity of observing its scenery on his way to the celebntd 
baths of Lucca. These baths arc about fourteen miles from tk 
city in a north-westerly direction, in the windings otthedpemmhm. 
The road to them, having traversed the plain of Lucca watered If 
the SerchtOj still continues to trace its banks, and at Ponie Awm* 
riano enters the defile through which that stream descends hon 
the mountains. This bridge and two others higher up are of a wy 
singular form, consisting of two very high arches, very narrow, 
extremely steep with a descent in the middle between the archn; 
they arc calculated only for foot passengers and mules. The eraof 
their construction has not yet been ascertained. Some soppoie 
that they were erected in the sixth century by Narses ; others will 
more probability, assign them to the eleventh, and to the Countes 
Matilda. Their grotesque appearance harmonizes with the ro- 
mantic scenery that surrounds them ; banks lined with poplars, 
bold hills covered with woods, churches and villas glittering 
through groves of cypress. From hence the defile continues with- 
out interruption to the baths, while the bordering mountains so- 
me times advance and sometimes recede, increasing however in 
elevation without any diminution of their verdure and foliage. 

The village of Dei Bagni stands in the bottom of a valley, on the 
banks of the Serchio; the baths themselves, with the lodgiag 
houses round them, are on the declivity of the hill. The view 
thence extends over a dell, deep, broken, and shagged with 
a torrent rolling over a rocky bottom ; the hills all clad in foratt 
of chestnut; at a distance and above all the pyramidal summits 4 
the cloud-capped Apennines. The baths arc indeed in the very 
heart of these mountains, but surrounded rather with the beautifri 
than the grand features of their scenery. These baths do not ap- 
pear to be a place of gay fashionable resort, or likely to ftiraisk 
much social amusement; but such persons as retire for purposes 
of health or improvement, may find here tolerable accommodations, 
and a country to the highest degree picturesque and interesting. 
The road from Lucca is good, but on the skies of the hills some- 
times too narrow, aud too near the edge of the precipice. 

The arts and sciences that generally accompany Liberty, hate 
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bug flourished nt Lucca ; so much indeed, that these republicans 
ire supposed to be endowed with more sagacity, and better adapted 
to mental pursuits than the other Etrurians, however high their 
Bftturnl advantages in this respect are rated. The bet seems to be 
that the higher class at Lucca, as in England, are obliged to qua- 
lify themselves for the administration of public affairs, and are there- 
fore impelled to improvement by a stimulus not fell in other Italian 
governments. This circumstance renders information not only 
accessary but fashionable, makes it a mark of rank and distinction, 
and diffuses it very generally over the whole territory. It is accom- 
panied as usual by a spirit of order, decency, cleanliness, and even 
politeness, which raise the Luchcri far above their countrymen 
not blest with a similar government. 

The river which intersects the plain and almost bathes the walls 
ofLneca is now called the Serchio, but is supposed by Cluvcrius 
to have been anciently tiffined the si mar : a little stream not far 
from the gate of Lucca on the road to Pita, still retains the ap- 
pellation of Omotc. The road between these cities runs mostly at 
the foot of high wooded hills over a rich well-watered level, thickly 
inhabited and extremely well cultivated. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

PUa — itillUlory — Edifices - T^itlis — University — Port. 

Pis i appears to great advantage at some distance, presenting the 
swelling dome of its cathedral, attended by its baptistery -on one 
side, and the singular form of the leaning tower on the other, with 
various leaser domes and lowers around or in perspective. 

This city stands in a fertile plain, bounded by the neighbouring 
Apennines on the north, and on the south open to the Tyrrhenian 
aea. The fancy loves to trace the origin of Pixa back to the storied 
period that followed the Trojan war, and to connect its history with 
lite fate of the Grecian chiefs, and particularly with the wanderings 
of the venerable Ke»tor. This commencement, which at first sight 
appears like a classic tale framed merely to amuse the imagination, 
rata upon the authority of Strabo ', and may be admitted at least as 
a probability. At all events the 

AlphctT al> origine Pisa: 
Vrlw l-'truwa sulo \ 

T'irg. JEn, X. 179. 

' Lib.*. 

' Pitt, a town nil fair Klrnna't shore, 
Tltat drrw from F.ll« It" pnnid orlcia. 
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enjoys the doable glory of being one of the most ancient cilia d 
Etruria, and of deriving its name and its origin from the Olgmpk 
Pisa on the banks of the Alpkeus. 

Though always considerable, whether as forming one of the 
Etruscan tribes or afterwards honoured with a Roman colony, yd 
Pisa did not arrive at the zenith of its fame till the records of ancaat 
times were closed, and the genius of Rome and liberty seemed far 
ever buried under the ruins and the barbarism of the middle ago. 
At that period, apparently so unpropitious, the flame burst fortk, 
and again kindled the slumbering spirit of Italian freedom. Pm 
was not the last that roused itself to activity ; it asserted its inde- 
pendence at an early period, and in the tenth century blazed fart 
in all the glory of a mighty and victorious republic. Its numeros 
fleets rode triumphant on the Mediterranean ; and Corsica and «S*r- 
dhria, the Saracens on the coasts of Africa, and the infidel soyerqp 
of Carthage bowed beneath its power. Captive kings appeared be- 
fore its senate ; the Franks in Palestine and in Egypt owed their 
safety to its prowess ; and Naples and Palermo saw its flags m- 
fiirled on their towers. Pontiffs and Emperors courted its alliaact 
and acknowledged its effective services ; and the glory of Vm, 
twice ten centuries after its foundation, eclipsed the lame of its Gre- 
cian parent, and indeed rivalled the achievements of Sparta her- 
self, and of all the cities of Peloponnesus united. 

During this era of glory, not conquest only but commerce intro- 
duced opulence and splendour into the city ; its walls were ex- 
tended and strengthened ; its streets were widened and adorned 
with palaces, and its churches rebuilt in a style of magnificence 
that even now astonishes the traveller, and attests the former for- 
tunes of Pisa. A population of one hundred and fifty thousand in- 
habitants filled its vast precincts with life and animation, and 
spread fertility and riches over its whole territory. Such was its 
state during the eleventh, twelfth, and great part of the thirteenth 
centuries, after which the usurpation of domestic tyrants first, tai 
next the victories of the Genoese broke the spirit of its cituens. 
Then the treachery of its princes, with the interference and de- 
ceitful politics of France, undermined its freedom, and at length 
the intrigues of the Medici completed its ruin, and enslaved it is 
its rival Florence. 

Liberty had now fled for ever from Pisa y and commerce, aits, 
sciences, industry, and enterprize, soon followed : languour and 
despair spread their deadening influence over the city and its terri- 
tory, and still continue to prey upon its resources. While the 
neighbouring Lucca, not so glorious but more fortunate, still re- 
tains its opulence and its population, Pisa, enslaved and impo- 
verished, can count onlv fifteen thousand inhabitants within the 
wide circumference of her walls ; a number which in the days of 
her prosperity would have been insufficient to mail one-half of her 
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gallies, or to guard her ramparts during the watches of the night. 

At the very same period when die streets of Pisa were crowded 
with citizens. Sienna counted one hundred thousand inhabitants, 
and Florence herself could boast of four hundred thousand. These 
cities were then three independent republics. The two former 
were subjugated by the latter, and were soon reduced, the one to 
thirty, the other to twenty thousand inhabitants. Victorious Flo- 
rence is in her turn enslaved by her dukes ; and, lo ! four hun- 
dred thousand free citizens dwindled into sixty thousand slaves ! 

Pita covers an enclosure of near seven miles in circumference ; 
the river intersects and divides it into two parts nearly equal; the 
quays on both sides arc wide, lined with edifices in general stately 
and handsome, and united by three bridges, one of which (that in 
the middle) is of marble. As the stream bonds a little in its course, 
it gives a slight curve to the streets that border it, and adds so 
much to the effect and beauty of the perspective, that some travel- 
lers prefer the Lungarno (for so the quays are called) at Pisa 
to that at Florence. The streets are wide, particularly well paved, 
with raised flags for foot passengers, and the houses are lofty and 
good looking. There are several palaces, not deficient cither in 
style or magnificence. 

Among its churches the traveller cannot fail to observe a singular 
edifice on the banks of the A mo, called &i/</a Maria delta Spina « 
( from part of our Saviour's crown of thorns said to be preserved 
there)* it is nearly square, low, and of an appearance whimsical and 
grotesque rather than beautiful. It is cased with black and white 
marble. Two great doors with round arches form its entrance : 
over each portal rises a pediment ; the other end is surmounted by 
three obelisks crowned with statues ; the corners, the gable ends, 
and indeed the side walls are decorated with pinnacles, consisting 
each of four little marble pillars supporting as many pointed arches 
with their angular gables, and forming a canopy to a statue stand- 
ing in the middle of the pillars ; they all terminate in little obelisks 
adorned with fretwork. I mention this building merely for its sin- 
gularity and as a specimen of that species of architecture which the 
Italians called Gotico Moreseo (Moorish-Gothic), introduced into 
Italy in the eleventh century, and as its name seems to import, pro- 
bably borrowed from the East by the merchants of the commercial 
republics \ 

But the finest group of buildings of this description perhaps in 



rr to hare been erected An. i*3o, and repaired An: 13oo. 

* I must here observe, that tlierc arc in Ilaly two species of Gothic— the Gotico 
Mm mm (Moorish-Gothic), and the Gotico Tedesco (Gcrman-Gotliic); the former may 
have been imported from llie East ; the latter teem;, a* it* name implies, to have 
been borrowed from the Oexsnani. The laltornsmw. to be au improvement upou 
the lusmrr. 

ii. J »* 
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the world, is that which PUa presents to the contemplation of the 
traveller in her cathedral, and its attendant edifices, the baptistery, 
the belfry, and the cemetery. These fabrics are totally detached, 
occupy a very considerable space, and derive from their insnistH 
site, an additional magiflcence. They are all of the same materials, 
that is, of marble ; all nearly of the same era, and excepting the 
cloister of the cemetery, in the same style of architecture. 

The cathedral is the grandest, as it is the most ancient. It 
began in the middle, and finished before the end of the 
century. It stands on a platform raised five steps above the leid 
of the ground, and formed of great flags of marble. The sides art 
divided into three stories, all adorned with marble halFpiltars ; the 
undermost support a row of arches ; the second a cornice under tfc 
roof of the aisles ; the third bear another row of arches and tfc 
roof of the nave. The front consists of five stories, formed aH el 
haltpillars supporting semicircular arches; the cornices of the Int, 
second, and fourth stories, run all round the edifice : the thH 
story occupies the space which corresponds with the roof of tte 
aisles, and the fifth is contained in the pediment. In the centnl 
point of section (for the church forms a Latin cross) rises the 
supported by columns and arches, which are adorned with 
meats and pillars surmounted with statues. The dome itself b lor 
and elliptic. The interior consists of a nave and double sake* 
with choir and transept. The aisles are formed by four rows of co- 
lumns of oriental granite. The altar and the pulpit rest upon por- 
phyry pillars ; the gallery around the dome is in a very light aai 
airy style. The roof of the church is not arched, but of wood <fi- 
vided into compartments, and gilt ; a mode extremely ancient, 
and observable in many of the early churches 1 . The doors are 
bronze, finely sculptured, though inferior in boldness of rrfew 
and delicacy of touch to those of the baptistery of Ftaremee. There 
are several pictures of eminent masters ; but the insignMcance d 
the subjects, which are too often obscure and legendary, tata 
away in no small degree from the interest which they might 
wise inspire. 

On the evening of our arrival, this immense fabric wai 
ted, in compliment to the king of Etrnria, who was expected to i 
»p his devotions there on his arrival from Flmrwnc*. As the 
were almost innumerable, and their arrangement extremely 
tiful, the effect was to us at least novel and astonishing, 
.nations indeed, whether in churches or in theatres, are no where 
- ao well managed as in Italy ; no expense is spared j tapen are 
squandered with prodigality; all the architectural varieties of tte 

II or edifice are marked by lights ; and the curves of the 



1 This edifice has beta ilsmjeS by fires mora tins once, bat dhmye 
with great cvfj and *i\k the ions* attention to in orifswl fflfQ tad 
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die lines of the cornices, and the flourishes of the capitals, arc con- 
verted Into so many waving flames; so that we no where meet with 
inch magnificent shows and surprising combinations of lights as at 
Rome, Naples, Venice, and the other great cities of Italy. 

The baptistery, which, as in all the ancient Italian churches, Is 
separated from the cathedral, stands about Any paces from it fall 
in front. It is raised on three steps, is circular, and surmounted 
with a graceful dome. It has two stories, formed of half-pillars 
supporting round arches ; the undermost is terminated by a bold 
cornice ; tin? second, where the pillars stand closer, and the arches 
ore smaller, runs up into numl>cr!css high pediments and pinna- 
cles, all lopped by statues. Above these, rises a third story with- 
out either pillars or arches, but losing itself in high pointed pedi- 
ments with pinnacles, crowned again with statues without number. 
The dome is intersected by long lines of very prominent stone fret- 
work, all meeting in a little cornice near the top, and terminates 
In another little dome which bears a statue of 8t. John the Baptist, 
Ike titular saint of all such edifices. The interior is admired for 
its proportion. Eight granite columns form the under story, which 
Mpports a second composed of sixteen marble pillars ; on this reels 
the dome. The ambo or desk for reading is of most be auiiftil mar- 
ble, upheld by ten little granite pillars, and adorned with fantp r#- 
tier**, remarkable rather for the era and the sculptor than for their 
intrinsic merit. The font is also marble, a great octagon vase, 
raised on three steps and divided into five compartments, the lar- 
gest of which is in the middle. The dome is famous for its ooho; 
the sides produce the well-known offect of whispering gMeries. 
This cdilirc, which is the common baptistery of the city as there is 
no other font in J'ixa, was erected about the middle of the twelfth 
century by the citizens at large, who, by a voluntary subscription 
of a fivriiw of each, defrayed the expenses. 

We now proceed lo the Campanile or bolfry, which is the cele- 
brated leaning lower of Pisa. It stands at the end of the calhedal 
opposite lo the baptistery, at about the same distance. U constats 
of eight stories, formed of arches supported by pillars, and divided 
by cornices. The undermost is closed up, the six others are open 
galleries, and the uppermost is of less diameter, because it is a con- 
tinuation of the iuward wall, aud surrounded not by a gallery but 
by an iron balustrade only. The elevation of the whole is about 
one hundred and eighty feel. The staircase winds through the in - 
ward wall. 

The form and proportion of this tower arc graceful, and its ma- 
terials, which are inarble^idd to its beauty; but its grand distinction, 
which alone gives it so much celebrity, is a defect which disparages 
the work, though it may enhance the skill of the architect, and by its 
novelty arrest tin* a lien lion. 1 allude to its inclination, which ex- 
ceeds fourteen feci from the perpendicular. The cause of this 
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architectural phenomenon has occasioned some debate, while 
many ascribe it to accident, and many to design ; the former it 
now the generally received opinion. The ground at Pisa and aD 
around it, is rather wet and swampy, and may easily have yielded 
under edifices of such elevation and weight; and indeed, if I an 
not mistaken, the cathedral and baptistery themselves have i 
alight and almost imperceptible inclination southward ; a ciran* 
stance which if ascertained, as it easily might be, would leave m 
doubt, if any could be supposed to remain, as to the cause of Ik 
deviation from perpendicularity observable in the Campanik 
However, though the unequal sinking of the foundation may hne 
been the cause of this singularity, yet it appears that it tod 
place before the termination of the edifice; and that the archi- 
tect had the courage to continue the work, notwithstanding m 
alarming a symptom, and the skill to counteract its consequoKO. 
This is inferred from the observation, that the uppermost story di- 
verges much less from the perpendicular line than the others, mi 
seems to have been constructed as a sort of counterpoise. A Frack 
traveller carries this idea still farther, and supposing that the fcm- 
dation gave way when the edifice had been raised to the ImA 
story, pretends that the architect, to restore the equilibrium, gm 
.the pillars on the leaning side a greater elevation. This r epr es s 
tation, as far as it regards the fifth and sixth stories, is inaccarafc. 
At all events, whatever cause produced the effect, the result eqaalfr 
evinces the solidity of the edifice and the judgment of the architect, 
as it has now stood more than six hundred years without the least 
appearance of fissure or decay. 

Ruituraque semper 
Stat (minim) moles ". Luc. lib. if. 

The three edifices which I have described, stand in a line, and 
appear together in full view; but the cemetery lies on the nortk 
side of the cathedral and baptistery, and seems rather a grand boun- 
dary than a detached edifice. It is raised like the others on steps, 
and is adorned like the undermost story of the cathedral, with 
pillars and arches and a similar cornice. The gate is decorated 
with high pinnacles. iWithin is an oblong square, enclosed ifi * 
most magnificent gallery or cloister, formed of sixty-two arcades, 
or rather windows, of the most airy and delicate Gothic work ima- 
ginable. This gallery is both lofty and wide, flagged, and buk 
entirely of white marble, adorned with paintings almost as ancieal 
as the edifice, and highly interesting, because forming part of the 
history of the art itself. It is also furnished with many Roman jar- 
cophagi and inscriptions, and ennobled by the tombs of several 

1 And, wnnd'ronB to behold, 

Stauds ercc firm, thooph thrvat'nisf Hill to fall. 
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flhtstrioas persons, natives of Pisa, and foreigners. The space en- 
closed is or rather was, the common burial place of the whole city ; 
h is filled to the depth of ten feet with earth brought from the 
Holy Land by the gallies otPisa in the twelfth century *» and is 
supposed to have the peculiar quality of carroding the bodies de- 
posited in it, and destroying them in twice twenty-four hours ; an 
advantage highly desirable in such crowded repositories of putre- 
fying carcases. 

The quantity of marble contained in these four immense edifices, 
and the number of pillars employed in their decoration are truly 
astonishing. The latter, some suppose to have been taken from 
ancient edifices, and as a proof of the magnificence of Pisa in the 
time of the Romans they cite an expression of Strabo, which how- 
ever applies not to edifices, but to quarries ». The great variety of 
marble of which these columns are formed, and the rarity and value 
of some, give them an apparent claim to antiquity j though it does 
•ot appear that they belonged to any edifices either in this city or 
ia its vicinity. They may have been imported by the Pisan gallies 
ia their triumphant returns from Majorca, Sardinia, Cornea, 
Carthage, Sicily, and Naples; and may perhaps be considered 
rather as monuments of the victories of this once powerful republic, 
than as remains of its municipal magnificence under the Romans. 

I have said that the Campo Santo was the cemetery, because by an 
edict of the Emperor Leopold, while Grand Duke of Tuscany, ce- 
meteries and indec<f all places of interment within the precincts of 
cities and towns were prohibited ; a regulation so salutary as to de- 
serve universal adoption, though it was less necessary perhaps at 
J J isa, than in any other city \ 

1 Tbe dim of Campo Santo (the Holy Field), which is generally appropriated 
to Ibis cemetery, refcrt to this earth. 

■ Auui £• t. c&i; liTuxraxt ircre, icai wv cux ££&!, «\a ti suftS$*iav, wu ti 
Istcop^ift, mi rm Saw tt,v vxumrpioqwv . *. t. X. — Lib. ▼. 

M The city seems formerly to have prospered, aud is now not without repu tat ion, 
in eooieqiaeucc of it* fertile soil, and its stone-quarries, and its timber adapted to ship* 




J A Isle most respectable autlior, who lias generously devoted his time and his 
its to tbe support or rather to the restoration of religion among his countrymen, 
the common practice with great eloquence and effect # . He had beheld with 
the sacrilegious tiotatiou of the tomb, tbe contemptuous forms of d*ic ra- 
il, tbe atheistic sentence inscribed over tbe grave during tbe revolution, and 
urn tamed with delight to tbe affectionate, the decent, tbe consoling rites of christian 
May these rites remain fur ever ! May tbe song of praise, tbe lesson of 
itaon and comfort, and iheprmrer of faith, for ever accompany the Christian to 
lib grave; and wherever the Faithful repose, may the standard of hope, tbe pledge 

■ 

• W Outran j uJ ia hu ciceHvat "ark, cmitlwJ. " Geiiie du 'AiuliaAimi-'* Vol. It. p«7i«— 
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In speaking of the style of this group of edifices, I have, in 

forniity with other travellers, used the epitct Gothic, though, era 
in ils usual acceptation in architectural language, not quite appro- 
priate on this occasion. In fact, it is a composite style formed if 
Roman orders, corrupted and intermingled with Saracenic deco- 
rations. Thus, the open galleries of the Campanile* and the fnl 
and third stories of the cathedral, with the first and second of Ik 
baptistery, and all the exterior of the cemetery, are formed of scat- 
circular arches resting upon pillars ; a mode introduced about tk 
time of Diocletian, very generally adopted iu the era of Consttt- 
tine, and almost universally prevalent both in the east and wen 
for a thousand, perhaps twelve hundred years afterwards, and a* 
entirely laid aside even in our limes. In the Campanile thereto, 
as in the stories above-mentioned, there is little, if any thing, dm 
can strictly be called Gothic. The arches of the gallery that Mr- 
rounds the dome of the cathedral externally, are neither pointed 
nor round, but of the form of a fig-leaf; above each rises a pediment 
very narrow and very high. These ornaments are perhaps Gotkk; 
the same may be said of the pediments or gables, for they reseabk 
the latter much more than the former, as well as or the many pa- 
rades that adorn its parapet. The windows of the cloister ait a 
the style called Gothic in its highest perfection. This cloister v* 
begun in the twelfth and finished in the thirteenth century. The 
cathedral was finished in the eleventh, and exhibits in the galkrj 
described above, some striking features of 4hc style afterwards 
called Gothic, a circumstance which seems to strengthen 4hc con- 
jectures of the late Mr. Whittington ' of St. John's College, Cam- 
bridge, and to indicate the eastern origin, if not of this species of 
architecture, at least of some of ils ornaments. The republic of 
Pirn at that time carried on a great commerce with Constantinople, 
Asia Minor, the Syrian ports and Palestine, and may easily be 
supposed to have adopted some of their fashions in building as well 
as in dress, and manner of living. 

The hot baths of Pisa were frequented anciently more perhaps 
than at present ; they arc about four miles from) the .'city, and 
spring up at the foot of Monte St. Giuliano. They are environed 
with buildings of various kinds, with lodging-houses and a palace. 
The remains of an ancient aqueduct may be seen at a little distance; 
but they arc eclipsed by a modern one of a thousand arches, erected 
originally in order to supply Pisa, and now carried on to Leg- 
horn. 

of immortality, tbt trophy of victory, the CROSS, rise in the midst of their tomk * 
proclaim alood that Death shall lose iu tting, and that the £iww skmil g'mt wp * 
captiwes. 

1 Can I mention this friendly name without lamenting the fate that consigned *? 
many virtues aod so many talents to an eaily grave? 
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If I pass over in silence the other churches and public ediices 
Pisa, it is not that I deem them unworthy of notice s ; on the 
contrary, several are magnificent and very justly admired ; but I 
wish to confine my observations here, as elsewhere, to the pe- 
culiarities and characteristic features of the city, which alone suff- 
ice to give it fame and pre-eminence. Such, I conceive, the four 
grand fabrics above described to be, which surpass any group of 
baildings I have beheld out of Rome, and confer upon Pisa a 
distinction worthy of its ancient fame and long duration. A dura- 
tion which, if we may credit a poet, dates its commencement be- 
fore tfte Trojan war ! 

Aule diu quatn Trojugenas for I una penales 

Lanrantiiiarum regibus iosorerct , 
Elide dedndas meepit Etruria Pisat , 

Ifomrais indido testificanle genus *. 

Rutitius, Kb. i. vcr. S71. 

Bat the glory of Pisa is not confined to architectural honours. 
Her University was one of the nurseries of reviving literature, and 
wider the auspices of republican liberty , rivalled the most cele- 
brated academies of Italy, at a time when they all teemed with ge- 
nious and science. When Pisa was subjugated by the Florentines, 
the University felt the decay of public prosperity , gradually lost 
its fame, was forsaken by its students, and at length sunk into in- 
significance. It was afterwards restored by Lorenzo de Medici, 
and many professors of eminence were engaged 3 to fill its different 
chairs. But it again declined ; and it was again restored by the 
Grand Duke Cosmo the First. Since that period It has continued 
the seat of many eminent professors, though it has never recovered 
the number of its students, or regained all its ancient celebrity. It 
has more than forty public professors, and most of those now re- 
sident are authors and men of high reputation in their respective 
Hues. It is morever abundantly furnished with all the apparatus 
of an academy. Colleges, libraries, an observatory, with all the 
astronomical instruments in great perfection ; a most extensive and 
well ordered botanical garden; to which we may add , that the 
beauty of the country, the mildness of the climate, the neighbour- 
hood of the sea, and the cheapness of provisions, are all so many 



1 Among the towers whim) riaa in different parti of Pisa, 00* b still shown as the 
of Ibc Iwrrid catastrophe of Count Ugoiimo and bis sons, described in so alfcc- 
lams a manner by Dante, Inferno p Cmnto uuuii. 

* Loaj cr« ill* drtllain coojpir'd to join 
TIm Mood of Troy with Uti«m'§ roya'jlior, 
Fros llli t» Etram *— mm. 
Her offffte proeWmiof, by bcr nainr. 

5 An. u;a. 
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additional recommendations, and most, it would seem, attract 
dents. Pisa is indeed the seat of Tuscan education, and is 
frequented by the subjects of the Florentine government; ~ 
when I say it has never recovered its ancient numbers, I no 
to say that it is deserted, but that its present state does not equal b 
former glory. 

Pisa is only four miles from the sea ; its port was anciently * 
the mouth of the Arno, and was a place of some fame and resort. 

Contiguum stupui portam , quern fama frequentat r 

Pisarum emporio , divitiisqu c maris , 
Mira loci facies! > RutUUu. 

It then gave its name to a bay which extended from the promon- 
tory of Populonia, now Piombino, to that of Luna or of Pemms, 
still Porto de Fenere, and was called the Sinus Pisanus. Ac- 
cording to Strabo the Ausar flowed into the Arno at Pisa, tboigk 
it now falls into the sea at the distance of at least ten miles from it. 
At what time a new bed was opened for this river, though an under- 
taking of some labour and importance, is not known ; nor is tkt 
slightest mention made of the alteration in any records, at least if 



* Astoobh'd 1 beheld th' adjoining port. 
Pin's emporium, and the fam'd resort 
Of riches maritime ; a woud'rous spoil 

This port was protected neither by a mole nor by a pier, nor indeed by awy ar- 
tificial or natural rampart of walls, rocks, or promontories. Though it 
every wind, yet vessels rode secure on iu bosom. The cause of this peculiarity 
the size and tenacity of the weeds , which were so closely interwoven, it 
exclude the agitation of the sea while they yielded to the weight of 
the account of Rutilius. 

pelago pulsatur aperto, 

toque omoes ventos Hitora nuda patent ; 
Non uUus trgitur per braebJa tuta recessus, 

jEoiia* possit qui proliibere mines. 
Sed procera suo prartesitur alga profondo, 

Molliter oflensa: non nocitura rati : 
Et ism— insanaa cedendo interligat undas. 

Nee sinil ex alto graade volumen agi. 

Rmtilims I tin. lib. i. 533 . . . 5{o. 
The open sea beats unoppos'd against 
The naked beach, to ev'ry wind expos'd : 
No bay's recess, by jutting arms secur'd. 
Wards off the blosl'ring winds; bat sea-weed till 
Is firmly interwoven in the deep. 
And to th' impinging vessel gently yields; 
Yet as it yields, it checks the raging *aves, 
Nor suffers the prood ocean to nrge on 
Mis huge and foaming volumes. 

I do not know whether the port of Pisa still enjoys the advantage of so extraordi- 
nary a barrier; as it is totally unfrequented, it would be difficult and indeed 
ascertain the fact. 
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may believe the learned Cluverhi*. The inundations caused in 
a flat country by the union of two such rivers, and the difficulty of 
stemming a stream so rapid as their united current never counter- 
acted by the tide, might in the flourishing ages of the republic have 
induced the Pisan* to divert the course of one of the two, and con- 
duct it to the sea by a shorter passage. Of its ancient channel 
some traces may perhaps be still discovered in the Ripa Fraiia, 
which joins the Arno at Pisa, and in a direct line communicates 
under the same appellation with the Ausar or Serehio. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



Leghorn Medina Frigate— Portot Veaerii Delphini Portm— Harbour of Genoa— 
IU appearance P i l a ris CJmrc b n Ramp a rt s, and Hatory. 

Tu distance from PUa to Leghorn is about thirteen miles; the 
country between is a dead plain, not remarkable either for beauty 
or cultivation '; it is intersected, particularly near the latter town, 
with numberless canals opened to let off the waters that naturally 
stagnate in the hollows and the flatsof the Tuscan coast; theswamps 
which these waters occasioned , infected the air in ancient times, 
and rendered all the tract of country along the Tyrrhene sea un- 
wholesome. It is still dangerous in the heats of summer , though 
every method has been employed to drain the marshes and to pu- 
rify the atmosphere. Of all these methods the increase of popula- 
tion occasioned by the commerce of Leghorn has been the most 
effectual. 

Leghorn, in Italian Lwomo, was anciently called Herculis Li- 
hurni portue % and Liburnum. It seems never to have attained 
any consideration, and indeed remained a petty village almost im- 
mersed in swamp sand sea-weeds, till the Medicean princes turned 
their attention to its port , and by a series of regulations equally 
favourable to the interests and the feelings of the mercantile body, 
made it the mart of Mediterranean commerce. The insignificant 
village has now risen into a considerable town, airy and well built, 
with streets wide and straight, a noble square, fourteen churches, 
two Greek, and one Armenian chapel, a magnificent synagogue, a 
foot Jmrbour, and a population of thirty thousand souls. It is well 
fartiied, and has in every respect the appearance of prosperity. 



A piece of walar lies on the left of the road, about half way between the two 
called at present bo Stagno (the pood), and anciently Piscina Pitanm (the 
fi*-ponda of Pitt). 

* lie port of the Libursjan Hercuks. 
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In principal church is collegiate, and the constant residence of tht 
canons fixes several men of learning in the town. Opposite the 
port at a little distance rises the island of Menoria, and 
beyond it that of Gorgon*. 



Adsurgit ponti medio rirauDflua Gorgon, 
Inter Pnanam Cyraafcanqiie bins v . 

They both retain their ancient names with little variatim. 

There are no antiquities to occupy the classic traveller; bat Ike 
company of Captain Gore and the gentlemen of the Medusa frigate, 
rendered our short stay at Leghorn unusually pleasant. The same 
society had indeed enlivened our residence in Florence, where Ac 
Captain had been so obliging as to invite us to take oar pmigf to 
Genoa on board his frigate. Such an offer would at all times fate 
been extremely acceptable, and was peculiarly so on the pram* 
occasion ; as it delivered as either tram the dangers of a passage 
over the maritime Alps, then infested by banditti , or from the in- 
conveniences of a voyage in an Italian felucca, with the cheese of 
being taken by the Barbery pirates. 

Leghorn was at this period particularly lively. A 
a Swedish and a Danish frigate lay in the roads. The 
were waiting to convey the King of Etroria to Bmroelomm in 
Admiral's ship, a first-rate of one hundred and ten gone. Secfe 
jects of curiosity and means of amusement , with the hoeptaSty tf 
Captain Gore, left no intervals of time without agreeable occupa- 
tion. General Doyle, from Egypt, arrived on the sixteenth of 
September ; and as the Captain waited only for him, on the 
teenth we set sail in the evening. 

The view of the town spread over a flat coast, and from 
extending its villas over a fine range of hills that advanced into the 
sea on the south, all kindled by the beams of the setting 
grossed my attention first : and afterwards , as a landsnan 
customed to such spectacles, I felt myself still more deeply 
terested by the management of the ship , and observed with 
prise and pleasure, the order that reigned in all its parts, the sDeeee 
that prevailed amid so many men empk)yed,inso many 
and the rapidity and precision with which every order was 
cuted. 

A breeM aroee just sufficient to keep the vessel steedy in Icr 
course: the evening was fine, and the Ml moon shone in niter 
brightness, till an eclipse gradually stript her of her beams. A 
total eclipse is one of the grand phenomena of nature, and it would 
have been an amusing contemplation during the night; but tinfor- 

4 Betwixt the Puan and Cyneaa bods. 
Mid tht white warts the t— -firtQtn— 
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ttuately gathering cloudi prevented our observations, and the wind 
freshening ft t the same time, carried us on with more rapidity. Thus 
we glided along the Etrurian coast, flat indeed and marshy, but wa- 
tered by many a stream still glorying in its ancient appellation. 
Such is the Ferridia (now Fersiglid) the Aventia, the Frigida, 
and the Macra once considered as the border of Eiruria on the 
aide, and of Liguria on the other. A little beyond this river 
a ridge of rocky mountain projects into the sea , and forms the 
promontory of Luna, the eastern boundary of the Gulf of Sp4zzia, 
or the Sinus Luuensis. Next morning we found ourselves at the 
mouth of this gulf, with the promontory of Luna behind us, and 
before as the island of Paknaria, and Porto di Fetters 1 (formerly 
Partus Veneris). 

XUsflMgnificent bay, which forms one of the finest harbours in 
Europe, eqjoys the peculiar advantage of having a most abundant 
spring of fresh water rising almost in its centre. The fountain, so 
remarkable for its position, seems to have been produced by some 
convulsion in latter times, as there is no mention made of it in an- 
cient authors. The bay is nearly encircled by lofty mountains) for 
the Apen n ines approach the sea towards Carruru, and continue 
with Utile or no interruption to line the coast till they join the ma- 
ritime Alps beyond Genoa , appearing all along in their most 
rugged and forbidding form, with no woods and little vegetation. 
However, about Carrara they make up for the want of external 
decorations , by the valuable quarries of marble so well known, 
and now as anciently , so highly valued by sculptors and by ar- 
chitects. 

Both the beauty of the bay of Luna 9 and the excellency of its 
quarries in its neighbourhood , are alluded to in the following 
verses : 

Tiinc qnos a niveis elegit Lima aetalln 
Imignn porta , quo Don tpaliotior alter 
lammerai cepiae rates, et dandcre pontnm *. 

SU. Lib, viii. 479- 

The town of FErice, which is supposed to occupy the site of the 
ancient Luna, takes its name from Erycu porius ». Cicero, speak* 
ing of the sea which we arc now traversing; calls it Tuseum et bar* 
iarwn seopulosum atque infestum, in quo etiam ipse Utysses 

« As Km of Vot. 

1 Then ihty whom Luna from her qaames, rich 
With wfcitMtMarbW, fbte*d away id wan 
Fair L«aa, for htr spadoaj harbtmr fan'd, 
Whan vancb oambttUu aacarcly ride. 

* The Ham of Ervx. 
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errasset*,- while the Ionian he terms Grmeum quoddam et per- 
tuosum ». (J)e Oratore y lib. iii. cap. 19.) Yet it would be difl- 
calt to find in the latter two snch ports as those of Luna and of Na- 
ples, or in the former a shore more rocky than that of Aereee* 
raunia. 

We passed under a fine breeze the Porto Ftno, {Delpheni Ar- 
tut ') and about five o'clock entered the harbour of Genoa, Iks 
harbour is in the form of an amphitheatre; Genoa occupies one 
side, and spreads her streets and churches, and then her snbwtn 
and villas, over a vast semicircular tract of crags, rocks, and de- 
clivities. Its white buildings ascending one above the other 
a splendid show, and give it an appearance of much 
cence. 

The interior of Genoa does not, in my opinion, correspond will 
its exterior grandeur. Like Vienna it is composed of welHaOt 
lanes, and contains no wide, and only three beautiful streets ; the 
Strada Balbi y Strada Nova, and Strada Nbvissima. TheSirmde 
Balbi commences from a square called "the Piazza Verde sur- 
rounded with trees of no luxuriant growth ; but at one end, a 
magnificent double flight of stairs, and houses, gardens, and 
churches intermingled, rising in terraces one above the other give 
it a pleasing and romantic appearance. The same street lami- 
nates in another square called the Piazza del Vattato, wheneebe- 
gins the Strada Novissima, which forms a sweep and joins the 
Strada Nova, that opens into a lesser square called Piazza dettt 
Fontane A more. These three streets, though not sufficiently wide 
perhaps for our taste, especially considering the elevation of the 
buildings that border them, are strictly speaking composed of lines 
of lofty palaces, some of which are entirely of marble, and aO or- 
namented with marble portals, porticos, and columns. The inte- 
rior of these mansions is seldom unworthy of their external ap- 
pearance. Marble staircases with bronze balustres, condnct to 
spacious saloons, which open into each other in a long series, and 
are all adorned with the richest marbles and tapestries, with va- 
luable paintings and gilded cornices and pannels. Among these pa- 
laces, many of which are fit to lodge the first sovereigns of Europe, 
and indeed better calculated for that purpose than most transalpine 
palaces, those of Doria, of Serra, of Balbi) and of Durazzo, WZJ 
perhaps be mentioned as pre-eminent in magnificence. 

The churches are numerous, and as splendid as marble, gilding, 
and painting can make them ; but have seldom any claims to archi- 
tectural beauty. In truth, ornament and glare seem to be the pri* 

1 Tuscan and barbarous, full of rocks and unfriendly, in whkh Ulysses ttsveH 
might have been lost. 
* Something Grecian; and abounding with harbours. 
J The Ilavca of the Dolphin; 
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cipal ingredients of beauty in tfae opinion of the Genoese ; and this 
Iheir prevailing taste has almost entirely banished the first of ar- 
chitectural graces, simplicity, both from their palaces and from 
their churches. Among the former, the palace of Dttrazzo, in the 
Sirada Balbi ; and among the latter, the church of Carignano, 
possess most of that quality so essential to greatness. A few re- 
narks on these two edifices may enable the reader to form a gene- 
ral idea of others of the same kind. 

The palace of the Dttrazzo family was erected by the celebrated 
Fontana ; the length and elevation of its immense front astonish 
the spectator y who perhaps can scarce find in his memory a simi- 
lar edifice of equal magnitude. Besides the rustic ground floor, it 
hat two grand stories, with mezzanmi, and over the middle part, 
consisting of eleven windows, an attic. The portal, of four massive 
Doric pillars with its entablature, rises as high as the balcony of the 
second story. The mezzamni windows, with the continuation of 
the rustic work up to the cornice, break this magnificent front into 
too many petty parts, and not a little diminish the defect of a double 
line of two-and-twenly noble windows. The portico, which is 
wide and spacious, conducts to a staircase, each step of which is 
formed of a single block of Carrara marble. A large antichamber 
then leads to ten saloons either opening into one another, or com- 
municating by spacious galleries. These saloons are all on a grand 
scale in all their proportions, adorned with pictures and busts, and 
fitted up with prodigious richness both in decorations and furniture. 
One of them surpasses in the splendour of its gildings any thing of 
the kind in Europe. These apartments open on a terrace which 
commands an extensive view of the bay, with its moles and light- 
house, and of the rough coast that borders it on one side. 

Io this palace the Emperor Joseph was lodged during his short 
visit to Genoa, and is reported to have acknowledged that it far 
surpassed any that he was master of. The merit of this compli- 
ment is, that it is strictly true ; for few sovereigns are worse accom- 
modated with royal residences than the Austrian princes. The 
imperial palace at Vienna is a gloomy plastered barrack ; that in 
the suburbs is as contemptible an edifice as that called the Queen's 
Lodge at Windsor ; and the castle of Laxenberg, which has long 
been the favourite residence, is inferior in size, appearance, and 
flhrniture, to the family seat of many an English country gentle- 
man. 

Yet, though I have selected the palace of Durazzo as the best 
specimen of Genoese architecture, I know not whether I might not 
with propriety have given the preference to that of Doria in the 
Sirada flova; at least in point of simplicity (for it is certainly inferior 
in magnitude) as its pilasters and regular unbroken cornice give it 
an appearance of more purity, lightness, aud correctness. The 
mezzamni are confined to the rustic story or ground floor , and 
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thus leave the range of windows above, free and disenonaberad. 
The front however is not entirely exempt from the nsaal defect, 
and in graceful simplicity yields to the sides of the same edUee. 
Bat these are partly masked by porticos. 

The palace of Domenico Serra contains one of the richest aai 
most beautiful apartments in Genoa. 

The palace allotted to the Doge is spacious and ancient, 1st 
inferior in beauty to most of the mansions of the great fenrifiei 
The hall however in which the senate assembled, is a most 
apartment; in length one hundred and twenty-five feet, in 
forty-five, and in height sixty-six ; its roof is supported by pHhrt 
and pilasters ; the space between contains niches, which were onct 
graced with the statues of the great men of the republic : then 
were removed, it is said, on the approach of the French, and haw 
not yet been replaced. Two of them, erected by the repnbfc to 
two heroes of the Doria family (one of whom was Andr e* , to 
whom Genoa owes the independence and prosperity of three cm- 
turies) were not so fortunate. They stood conspicuous in the great 
court of the ducal palace, and were thrown down and demofahtd 
by the French. Perhaps the inscription provoked their ftry. 
Andrea* Dorim, quod rempuhlicam diutiu* o pprmmm 

in Nbertaiem vindicaeeriim ■ Never did ancient 

show more hatred to the restorers of liberty, than the Fr e nch re* 
publican. Brutal violence is his delight, as it is that of the lion or 
the tiger*, but to the calm, the generous courage that prompts the 
patriot to fight and to die for justice, for liberty, for his country— 
to this noble principle, at once the cause and the effect of freedom, 
he is an utter stranger. 

We now pass to the church called Di Carignano. In hit way 
to this edifice the traveller will behold with astonishment a bridge 
of the same name thrown over, not a river, but a deep dell, news 
street $ and looking over the parapet he will see with surprise Ike 
roofs of several houses of six stories high, lying far beneath kin. 
This bridge consists of three wide arches, but its boldness and 
elevation are its only merit, for beauty, it possesses none. Full hi 
front, on the swell of the hill ol Carignano, stands the church will 
a little grove around it. The situation is commanding, and wd 
adapted to display a magnificent edifice to advantage, especUfy 
if faced with a colonnade. But this church has not that decora- 
tion ; it is a square building, adorned with Corinthian pilasters. 
The four sides have the same ornaments and a similar pediment; 
only the western side or front is rather encumbered than graced 
with two towers. In the centre rises a dome. The interior is h 
the form of a Greek cross. The merit of this building consists « 



pwed repvblk* 
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iU advantageous situation and its simplicity. It has only one 
order, and one cornice that runs unbroken all around ; this single 
order n not loaded either with an attic or a balustrade; the cornice 
is prominent and effective; the windows are not numerous nor 
too large, and the few niches are well placed. So flur the architect 
is entitled to praise; but what shall we say to the pigeon holes in 
the friese, to the little petty turrets on each side of the pediments, 
lo the galleries that terminate on the point of these pediments, a 
new and whimsical contrivance, and above all, to the two towers 
which encumber and almost hide the front. These deformities 
wight easily have been retrenched, if the architect could have 
checked his inclination lo innovate. The Genoese compare this 
church lo St. Peter's, 

Sic canitra* ctuita iimilei, sic Mtribm tadec 

Koram » Firg. KJog. L »3. 



I n siie the comparison is not, I presume, meant to hold, nor in 
form cither ; it must then be couQued to the dome and the two , 
lowers; Quires which a llK>u&and other churches have in common 
with the Vatican. 

The view from this church is one of the finest in the neigh- 
bourhood of Genou, as it includes the city, the port, and the 
moles, with all the surrounding hills : that taken in the middle of 
the harbour is however iu my opinion preferable, because it dis- 
plays the amphitheatric range of edifices, which is the uharacte- 
ristic feature of, Genoa, to the greatest advantage. 

The reader will perhaps be surprised when he is informed, that 
the church of Carignano was built at the expense of a noble Ge- 
of the name ofSauli, and that the bridge which leads to it 
erected by his son, to facilitate the approach to a monument 
so honourable to his family. Such instances of magnificence were 
not uncommon in the brillant eras of Grecian and Roman liberty, 
though Cicero seems disposed to censure them as ostentatious ; 
and only abstains from a severer expression out of tenderness to 
his friend Pompey '. We have no reason to suspect ostentation 
on this occasion ; but supposing that such a selfish motive had in- 
fected the founder's intention, I know not still whether it be not 
br more honourable to the individual and advantageous to the 
public, that the exuberance of a large fortune should be thus 
discharged in stately edifices, than in luxurious repasts aud con- 
vivial intemperance. And here, I cannot suppress au observation 
which 1 think due in justice to die Italian character. Travellers 



1 SftkUsMJwMpdwinlNiMdlfaMti 

1 Hi Officii* , lib, ii. 17. 
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of all descriptions are apt to reproach them with a niggardly a*l 
parsimonious spirit, because they do not entertain strangers, witfc 
the luxuries of the table and a succession of dinners, and 
they confine their civilities to cotwcrsazzioni, and ices and 
nade. Admitting this statement to be generally speaking accurate, 
though there are many exceptions to it ; yet it only follows tka 
in their ideas of enjoyment the Italians differ much from tra»- 
alpine nations, and not that their taste in this respect is irrataottl 
or ill-founded. 

In opposition to the practice of the modern Italians, we are tej 
of citing the example of their ancestors the Romans, and to et- 
force the argument we can quote many a bacchanalian passage, 
and moreover enlarge upon the flow of soul that accompante, 
and the feast of reason that follows convivial repasts. In answer 
the Italian will observe, that the Romans engrossed the ridtes d 
the world, that they commanded all the means of enjoyment, and 
could riot in every species of luxury ; that they could erect magv- 
ficent palaces, adorn them with pictures and statues, and at the 
same time crowd their halls with guests, and cover their labia 
with dainties. The modern Italian (he will continue) is coniaed 
within the bounds of a very limited income ; as he cannot there- 
fore display his magnificence in the number, be mast show his 
taste in the selection of his enjoyments, and that in this sekctkn 
he prefers those which are permanent to those which are mo- 
mentary; that he considers a gallery of pictures, a collectioa 
of statues, and a noble palace, as enjoyments much more solid 
and satisfactory than a well -stocked cellar, and a sumptaoB 
table ; that in the latter case the pleasure is confined to him- 
self and his guests, while in the former it extends to his coun- 
trymen, and even to posterity— in fine, that a bridge, an obelisk, 
or a church, is a more honourable memorial than the empty 
reputation of general hospitality, and an expensive table kept 
to gratify guests, who seldom want, and never acknowledge, 
the obligation. As to the pleasures of conversation, be values 
them as high as others can possibly do, but he enjoys them ac- 
cording to his conception with the more relish when reposing with 
his friends, like Cicero under the shade of the plane-tree and the 
cypress, or walking with them in his portico, amid the master- 
pieces of art, than seated at table with the fumes of meat under 
his nose, and the bustle and confusion of servants behind his back. 
These observations may perhaps be allowed to exculpate, if not to 
recommend, the Italian practice. 

The cathedral dedicated to St. Laurence is encrusted with 
marble, and of a mixed style of Gothic, which has little or ao 
beauty; the entrance however, consisting of three grand doors, 
with lofty pointed arches, with the circular window above, deserve 
notice. 
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But besides the churches and palaces in Genoa, there are two 
other kinds of edifices highly interesting to strangers, and honour- 
able to the republic, I mean the moles and the hospitals. The 
former by their extent, solidity, and utility, may be compared to 
similar works in ancient times ; especially as the depth of the water, 
by increasing the difficulty added to the spirit of the undertaking. 
By the latter, Genoa attained an honourable distinction even in a 
country where charitable establishments are founded, and endowed 
on a scale of magnificence scarcely conceivable beyond the Alps. Of 
these establishments the two principal are the Great Hospital, and 
the Albergo dei Poveri 1 ; both of which astonish the stranger by 
their magnitude, interior arrangement, and excellent accommo- 
dations. They were erected and supported by charitable do- 
nations. 

Commerce, according to some writers, contracts the heart, and 
confines its feelings to selfish and interested objects. The national 
character of the Dutch was produced as a confirmation of this ill* 
aatured theory. Without admitting an application so injurious to 
that industrious and unfortunate people, I may be allowed to ob- 
serve that the conduct of the citizens of London and of Genoa (not to 
apeak of those of the other Italian republics), merchants at all times, 
and in the most extensive sense of the appellation, refutes the im- 
putation. The genius of commerce and the spirit of charity in 
these capitals, move hand in hand, and act in unison. The riches 
collected by the one are dispensed by the other; so that, if com- 
merce fills her storehouses, charily holds the keys. While the one 
is laying the foundation of a mole, the other is erecting a church ; 
while the former is building a palace, the other is endowing an 
hospital. While commerce enjoys the repast in the magnificent 
ball, charity sits at the gate, and dispenses food to the hungry ». 

Bat here, as before on too many similar occasions, I must ob- 
serve with regret, that I am speaking of past, not of present times. 
The edifices to which the names of hospitals are annexed still stand. 



• Urn Howee of the Poori 

* A practice not uncommon in Genoa i one instance deserves to be mentioned. 
1W aeaso family of Kugara were accustomed to lay out each day a sum equimfcnt 
It) s hs f ljH w o pounds English, in providing food for all the poor who came to alpha 
iL a^yi— nobleman, having no heirs* devoted his whole property even eVsjftm; 
las earn His to the foundation of an asylum for orphan girls, who, to the tmmjbe? of 
fifv h mndi od, were educated and provided with a settlement for life, either pamriasl 

at their option. About the public utility of some of these charities my 

■y differ, as well as about the best method of providing for the peer In eje- 

bat as to the generous spirit that prompted these deeds of mercy, ami fsj 

i of benevolence, there can be but one sentiment. It is to be ncotseetai, 

at Oesme was no deroeminn from nobility, and that the greater part of 




t bis body masneisjasmi *■ commercial speculations. 
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but stand rather as the monuments, than the actual m ansiot, of 
charity : the funds have been swallowed up in the exactions of ik 
French armies, and the mere titles remain like the name of ifcr 
republic, and even like the city itself, deprived of its commerce, 
its riches, and its independence. 

Genoa is surrounded by a double wall or rampart ; the one en- 
closes the town only, and is about six miles in circuit; the other 
takes a much more extenbive range, and covering the hills that 
command the city, forms a circumference of thirteen miles. Ike 
interior fortification terminates in a point beyond the summit 4 
the hill, and is supposed or rather proved by late experience to 
be of very considerable strength. As we rode round these extet- 
sive works, we were amused partly by the contrast of the Weak 
barren hills that rose above us, with the splendour and hearty rf 
the city, its suburbs, and its harbour, that lay expanded below; aad 
partly by the accounts which our guides gave us of the French aid 
Austrian positions, and of the various vicissitudes of the late siege. 
These anecdotes interested us at the moment, because the eve* 
was recent, and we had the theatre of the contest before oar eyes; 
but the siege of Genoa after all was a petty occurrence in the his- 
tory of a campaign that, after more than twice ten centuries of 
contest, laid the glories of Italy at the feet of the Gmuii, aad 
opened the garden of Europe to the devastation of a swam of 
semi-barbarians. 

Genoa presents no vestige of antiquity ■ ; if ever she possessed 
magnificent edifices or trophies of glory they have long *ince 
mouldered into dust, or been swept away by the waves. Her 
name alone remains, and that name she has ennobled since ik 
fall of the empire by a scries of great achievements abroad, aid 
at home by an almost uninterrupted display of industrious exer- 
tions, bold speculations, and wise councils. Genoa is oneoftbe 
three great republics which, during the middle ages, that is, at a 
period when the rest of Europe was immersed in slavery, ignoraire, 
and barbarism, made Italy the seat liberty, of science, and uf ci- 
vilization, and enabled her, though bereft of general empire, not 
only to outshine her contemporary powers, but even to rival, at least 
in military ( fame, and domestic policy, the glories of Greece her- 
self in her most brilliant era. Of these republics Venice was nn- 
doubtedly the first, and Genoa confessedly the second* These 
honours she acquired by her commerce and by her fleets, which 
enabled her often to dispute, aud frequently to share the empire 
of the seas with her adversary. At one period indeed the Ligurui 



1 Genoa, though called by Strabo the emporium of the Ligurian shore, seems to hi* 
been a place of little importance : Liviu> calb it oppldum, a tern that uapiiei cite 
a hhtv town or a strong post. 
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capital bad for some lime the advantage, and reigned queen of die 
Mediterranean* 

About the middle of the fourteenth century, not Cornea and 
Sardinia only, but the islands of the Archipelago, and the coasts 
of Syria and Africa, acknowledged the sovereignty of Genoa, 
and even the imperial city of Constantinople itself saw a colony of 
Genoese established in its suburbs. But while these glorious events 
succeeded each other rapidly abroad, at home Genoa was con- 
vulsed by intestine debates and perpetual contests between the 
nobles and the people. Similar divisions took place in ancient 
Rome, and, like the political differences that exist in England, 
contributed merely to agitate the public mind, to keep it awake to 
its interests, to introduce improvements, and by incessant attacks 
to bold the government in a state of wholesome restraint. The 
domestic broils at Genoa, though of the same nature, produced 
very different effects, and generally terminated either in subjecting 
Ike city to the despotism of a ruler, or in sacrificing its indepen- 
dence to foreign influence. Hence we find the Genoese, notwith- 
standing their republican spirit, submitting to the authority, or 
rather courting the protection of the Emperors, the Popes, the 
Kings of Spain, of Naples, and of France, and the Princes of 
Milan and of Montferrat, and thus bartering their liberty for a 
precarious and dishonourable tranquillity. It is true, she seldom 
bore the yoke long $ but she accustomed herself to bear it, and lost 
not a little of that high sense of independence, aftd of that abhor* 
rence of foreign influence, which is the leading feature or rather 
the very soul and essence of a republic. Hence again even in our 
times, we may observe that Genoa has been more under the in- 
fluence of foreigners than the other states of Italy, and, unfortu- 
nately for its own welfare, peculiarly open to the intrigues and the 
insinuations of France, not only before, but since its fatal revo- 
lution. 

Bat to return back to the more brilliant periods of the Genom 
history, there are two events recorded in its annals, on which the 
mind rests with some complacency ; the one is its siege in the year 
thirteen hundred and seventeen, and the other its war with Venice. 
Ike farmer of these events has been compared by the Italian hit* 
torians to the siege of Troy y and is represented as uniting as many 
dHbreut tribes, calling forth as much talent and energy, and exhibit- 
tag as many vicissitudes as that well-known contest. However the 
mult was very different — Troy fell, and Genoa triumphed; but the 
Ml of Troy has been ennobled by Homer, while the triumphs of 
Genoa are lost in oblivion. It is surprising that an event so in- 
teresting at the time, and so glorious to the Guelphs, then the po~ 
pilar party in Italy ; an event connected with the fate of a powerfd 
republic, and claiming the attention of all the Mediterranean, should 

lot have been celebrated by one or other of the many poets which tha 
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very century and the following produced in Italy ; especially as the 
subject, like that of the Greek poet, would have afforded an oppor- 
tunity of displaying all the varieties of the national character, and 
all the diversities of the regions and the governments of Italy, wtt 
numberless anecdotes taken from the records of its cities and of in 
illustrious families. 

The other event to which I allude, is the long and ardnons on- 
test between Genoa and Venice, which the same historians pro- 
duce as a parallel to the second Punic war, both in its duration, h 
its extent, and in the perseverance and animosity of the 
parties. Another feature of resemblance has been observed, 
that is, that the power finally victorious seemed atone period 
ruin than its rival x ; but though in this respect, as indeed in 
others, Venice emulated Rome, yet in another she fell fiu* short tf 
her grand archetype, and basely solicited peace in 
in which Rome rejected all offers with disdain. But these 
derations are confined to the contending republics; not so the 
sequences of the contest, which, if we may believe a jndicisni hav 
torian *, by weakening the two great maritime states of Italy, 
troyed the balance of power, and opened the way to the 
of the Turks in the succeeding century. 

According to the«ame writer, Italy owes to that destracthe ri- 
valry , the loss of her mercantile superiority, and the lead wfckfc the 
Portuguese and Spaniards took in the discovery of the East Indies, 
and in the general commerce of Europe. Certain it is that Venice, 
though she carried on the war against the Turks with unabated cot- 
rage down to the commencement of the last century, yet coaM no 
longer boast of certain victory, or meet the infidels with the sane 
confidence of success. Instead of increasing her empire, she coaid 
not even maintain its integrity, and saw with unavailing indipatioa 
island after island wrested from her by the Mussulman arms. If the 
victors had to lament the consequences of this civil contest, the van- 
quished it must be supposed, felt them still more vitally. In tralh, 
die Genoese fleets, I believe, never after performed any achievement 
worthy the ancient prowess and fame of the republic 

While Venice j even till the moment of her extinction, kept some 
and indeed several of her dependencies, Genoa had lost all hert 
long before the last fatal invasion of the French ; and her contest 
with Corsica, the only one that remained to her till the middle of 
the last century, after having displayed her weakness, terminated ia 
the surrender of that island to the King of France. 

* AdeowiabeDi fortuna, tncepsqueMarsfoit,ntpK>piwperkalasi fariftt,** 
jicenml— TU. Lip. lib. xxi. cap. i. 

" So various was the fortune of war, and to doubtful the contest, tint they was 
were eveotaally victorious, were once in thogreatest danger of rain* ». 
' Abbate Deniaa. 
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But it Genoa had the mortification, daring the last three centuries, 
of .feeing her glory on the decline, it must be owned that she found 
some compensation in the internal tranquillity which she has al- 
most invariably enjoyed during that period. This tranquillity 
is ascribed to the revolution which the celebrated Andrea 
Doria planned and executed with so much decision and ability ; 
by which he wrested bis country from the grasp of France, 
secured her independence abroad, and by a fair and moderate, 
if not a perfect government, established order and concord at 
home. This event occurred in the beginning of September, 1528, 
and is still commemorated by a festival of thanksgiving. 

In the different wars that have taken place during the last cen- 
tury, Genoa has generally adhered to the French interest ; a line of 
policy dictated not so much by inclination, as by interest. The vi- 
cinity of the French coast, and particularly of their grand naval 
arsenal Toulon, furnished them with the means of annoyance, if 
the republic declared against them ; while the vast sums which they 
had borrowed from it, and the interest which they paid, all of which 
if not forfeited, would have been suspended by war; served as an 
additional and probably more powerful check on the temper of the 
Genoese, supposing it to be hostile. But this spirit of calculation, 
however well adapted to ordinary occurrences, was misplaced at 
the commencement of the revolution ; it opened their gates to their 
enemies, and by making them masters of a position so advantageous, 
it contributed not a little to their future triumphs, and to all the dis- 
asters of Italy. The slate of humiliation and almost slavery in 
in which Genoa now groans, is therefore in a certain degree the 
work of their own hands, the result of an interested and narrow 
policy, and rather a self-inflicted punishment than an unmerited 
misfortune. Yet I lament its fall *, the fame of its past achievements, 
its present magnificence, the industry of its people, and the bound- 
less charities of its nobles ; the splendour and fertility which it 
spreads over a scene of rocks and precipices ; the senatorial dignity 
of its government, and the spark of Roman liberty that still glowed 
in its institutions, all combine to awaken compassion, and to excite 
a sentiment of deep regret for its ruin. 

The day after our arrival we were presented to the Doge (Du- 
razzd) a venerable old man, who received us with great affability 
or rather kindness, and very obligingly invited us to dinner; an ho- 
nour which we were reluctantly compelled to decline, as we were 
under the necessity of leaving Genoa before the appointed day ; a 
circumstance which we have many reasons to regret. The man- 
ners of the Doge were easy and unaffected *, his conversation was 
open and manly. One sentiment I thought remarkable, "Peace," 
said he "will, I hope, last, and give us an opportunity of redeem- 
ing our honour." I observed (with satisfaction, I acknowledge) that 
though long employed as ambassador of the republic at ftVrota,he 
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spoke French as becomes an Italian, unwillingly, ind with die 
cent of his country strongly marked and perceptible even to mr 
ears. We bad twice the honour of an audience, and both tines, 
every reason to be gratified with our reception. If our good 
can possibly be of any avail, the venerable Doge will pass the 
ing of bis honourable life in glory, and close it in tranquillity. 

If in my observations on Genoa I passed over some objects of 
curiosity noticed by most other travellers, such as the eolm* or 
celebrated plate of emerald, the beak of a Roman galley, etc., the 
reader will remember that the French had been for several yem 
masters of the city, and that the articles alluded to were either 
seized by them, or removed previous to their first arrival, and stfll 
kept, and indeed likely long to remain, in a state of conceatnest. 

Some anecdotes also may perhaps be expected relative to fhs 
character and the proverbial cnnning and dishonesty of the €#- 
noe$e. It is a misfortune to a nation as well as to an individual, la 
be branded by a great and popular poet with the imputation of vice, 
or even to be held up to ridicule. The stain is indelible, 
Ligurian deceitftil, dttm faliere fata rinebant 1 , will be 
in every school, and echoed from pole to pole as long as 
read, or Virgil be understood. Tet supposing this imputation is 
have been applicable to the ancient, it is not ffcir to conclude from 
thence, that it is equally so to the modern Ligurkm*. 

The character of a nation is the result of climate, soil, religion, 
government, and numberless other circumstances, most of which 
are liable to various modifications, and consequently not always re- 
gular in their effects. Now of all these causes the two first alote 
remain unaltered. The Ligurian* still live under the same ge- 
nial sky, and still inhabit the same rugged mountains ; in every 
other respect they differ essentially from their forefathers. These 
had long struggled with enemies more powerful, more numerous, 
and better disciplined than themselves. Art and stratagem be- 
came their principal weapons, and the fastnesses of the mountain 
were their only retreats. Thus, necessity first broke, and long ha- 
bit inured them, both to patience and to deceit, and made these two 
qualities the prominent features of their national character. The 
modern Ligurian* enriched by commerce smile at the sterility of 
their soil, and blest for ages in the enjoyment of liberty, they hare 
defended it as it deserves to be defended, with courage and open 
force. They have met their enemies in array, and obtained many 
a glorious victory by skill and intrepidity. Stratagem does not 
seem to have entered into their tactics, nor do we hear that even 
in their negociations and treaties they have been remarkable for 
subterftige or duplicity. I need not observe the influence which 
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At least while fortune faroar'd his deceit. 
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Christianity mast have over the national character, and the im- 
provement which im ust inseparably accompany the universal adop- 
tion or a morality that commands strict justice, not in deeds only 
and external transactions, but even in thought and dqsire. This 
influence, I acknowledge, is sometimes counteracted, and with re- 
gard to some very perverse or very ignorant individuals, may now 
and then be totally suspended ; yet with regard to the public mind, 
it is too generally fell and acknowledged, to admit of such constant 
habitual contravention as can make dishonesty and theft a feature 
of the national character. 

To these considerations we may add, that Genoa subsists en- 
tirely by commerce, and that the essential interests of such a nation 
compel it necessarily to cultivate good faith and honesty as prime 
and indispensable virtues j nor has it ever, I believe, been heard 
that the bankers and merchants in Genoa, have been deficient in 
these qualities. When I say bankers and merchants, I include 
many of the nobles, and almost all the opulent and respectable part 
of the community, that is, the portion which gives life, colour, and 
tncrgy, or in other words, character to a people. As for the mob, 
it would be very unfair indeed to form an estimate of the worth of 
any nation from their ignorance and vices $ for though they may 
have several qualities in common with the higher orders, yet as 
they are leas under the influence of moral restraint, their vices more 
frequently predominante. Not that I mean to insinuate that the 
populace of Genoa are in any respect more vicious than the same 
class in other capitals, but such they have been represented, at least 
with regard to pilfering ; and as a proof we are told by strangers 
even at Genoa, that the merchants, in order to avoid the losses 
occasioned by their dishonesty, employ as porters men from Ber- 
gamo, a strong bodied honest race, to the total exclusion of their 
own countrymen. The fact may be admitted, but the motive is not 
quite so clear. All the chairmen in London are Irish, almost all 
the watchmen of the same nation ; therefore 'some sagacious fo- 
reigner may infer, that the English are too weak for chairmen, too 
thievish and dishonest for watchmen. We should smile at the ab- 
surdity of such a reasoner. As for habits of over-reaching, cheat- 
ing, and deceiving strangers, they are too common in every coun- 
try, to be characteristic of any in particular j so general indeed are 
they, that I should find it difficult to fix upon the spot where they 
are most prevalent. We may therefore be allowed to hope that 
the Genoese, though they are Liffwrians, may be exempt from the 
vices of their ancestors ; and that religion, liberty, and opulence 
may have eradicated propensities which arose from ignorance, op- 
pression, and misery. 

Saturday, the eighteenth of September, we took leave of our 
friends of the Medusa, saw the ship under weigh, and then set out 
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CHAPTER XV. 

• l 

Passage of the BocAetta— -Non— Martngo Toftooa— the He— Ike 

its History, Edifices, and UniToraitf— the Abbej f Ghianvala*. 



About half a mile from the gate of Genoa is the village 
suburb of San Pier a" Arena; its situation on the coast, 
to the Polcevera, rendered it at once a place of great resort, 
many palaces and villas remain as monuments of its 
The Villa Imperial* is its principal ornament ; it is said to 
been planned by PaUadio, and has two regular rows of 
and Ionic columns, an arrangement both simple and majestic 
this edifice is neglected, and like many others around it, is 
rently (ailing to ruins. 

We next entered the valley of the Polcevera, so called 
torrent (Porcifera) that intersects it. This stream had 
peared, and left no traces but its broad rocky channel ; it 
however to return sometimes with such rapidity as to cany 
velifrs crossing its channel, and loitering in the passage ; a 
cumstance which occasioned many disasters when the road by m 
the very bed of the river. The Austrians, when driven oat of the 
city by the spirited efforts of its inhabitants in the year 1746, ea- 
camped in the channel of the Polcevera then dry, but were alarms' 
in the middle of the night by the roaring of the torrent, descending 
in vast sheets from the mountains, and sweeping men, horses, sad 
even rocks before it. The army extricated itself from this dan- 
gerous situation with difficulty, and not without the loss ef several 
hundred men. 

The bridge thrown over the Polcevera and CornigUano is a mo- 
nument of the munificence of a nobleman of the Genlile family. To 
the honour of the Genoese nobility, the same may be said of the 
excellent road that leads from San Pier £ Arena to Campo Mar 
rone. This road follows the banks of the Polcevera, forming a 
long winding defile beautifully diversified with villas and gardens, 
cypresses, olives, and vineyards. The soil is indeed naturally a 
dry naked rock, but industry protected by liberty has covered it 
•with verdure and fertility. Immediately on leaving Campo Mar 
rone the first stage, we began to ascend the sleep of the BocekoUa, 
one of the loftiest of the maritime Apennines or rather Alps (for 
so the ridge of mountains to the west of Portus Delphinus, now 
Porto Fino, was anciently called). The lower and middle regions 
of this mountain are well peopled, well cultivated, and shaded by 
grows of lofty chestnuts. In this respect it resembles the 4pc*~ 
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nines ; but Us upper parts are totally Alpine, rough, wild, and 
barren. 

The BoceheUa is one of the great bulwarks of Genoa: It was 
in the late war occupied by the French, but forced by the Aua- 
trians. The trenches and mounds thrown up by the former are 
still discernible, and may be traced for a considerable distance, 
forming altogether a barrier almost insuperable. The French army 
was at least fifteen thousand strong, furnished with artillery and 
every article of ammunition in abundance, and commanded by 
Mastcna, a general of some experience and of acknowledged in- 
trepidity. Yet with all these advantages, their entrenchments were 
forced, and they were compelled to shelter themselves behind the 
ramparts of Genoa, by an enemy not twice their number. 

The view at the BoceheUa is confined by the various swells and 
pinnacles that form the ridge of the mountain, excepting on one 
side, where it extends over the valley of the Poleevera, takes in the 
outworks of Genoa intersecting the brows of the hills, and just 
catches a glimpse of the sea on each side ; for Genoa itself lies co- 
vered by its guardian mountains. The BoceheUa is one of the 
few mountains where the road runs nearly over the summit, while 
in the other passages over the Alps and Apennines it commonly 
winds through a defile ; it is represented as one of the Apennines, 
though, as I suspect, without sufficient grounds, at it does not ap- 
pear to rise more than five thousand feet at the utmost above the 
level of the sea, an elevation far below several points of this chain 
of mountains. The descent is almost as long and tedious as the 
ascent, but neither is dangerous, excepting in a few places where 
there is no parapet on the brink of the precipices. We spent about 
six hours in the passage of the Giogo (Jugum, hill) of the Boe- 
choUa, and entered Voltaggio about ten o'clock at night. 

Next morning we set out early ; the road (the FiaPosihumia) tra- 
verses the defile, sometimes on level ground, sometimes on the verge 
ofa precipice suspended over a torrent. The scenery is very romantic, 
alternately open and wooded, here green and fertile, there barren 
and rocky, thus presenting all the delightful contrasts of shade and 
nakedness, of wildness and cultivation, which characterize the 
Apennines. One of the most striking objects that occurred was the 
fortress of Govt, occupying the summit of a rocky hill, and com- 
manding the defile. Shortly after we discovered through a break 
in the iwnntains the immense plain of Piedmonie, and then cross- 
ing the fitolmario, a high, fertile, and well-wooded hill, we found 
oorsehrer at length at the foot of the Apennines, and turned for ever 
from these beautiful and majestic mountains. 

A few miles further on we entered Novi, a small busy town, the 
last of the Genoese territory, where several of the nobles have villas 
in which they used to pass the spring and the autumn. The <x*fc- 
uy which we had traversed exhibits no monuments, and awakens 
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few recollections of classic ages. The long contests of tits 
with the Lignrian mountaineers contributed less to the fiune 
to the discipline of the former, by keeping the legion hi exercise, 
and by accustoming the generals to caution and vigilance. 

44 Is hostiS}" says Titus Lhrius, speaking of these people, " 
natus ad continendam inter magnorum intmalla bellonim 
militarem diaclplinam, erat i nee alia provlncia milltem aagis ai 
virtntem actiebat. Mam Asia, et amenitate urbium, et copi* 
restrium maritimarumque rarum, et mollitia bostium 

opibus, ditioreS) quam fortiores exercitus faciebat In U- 

guribus omnia erant , quae militem excltarent : loca montana « 
aspera , qu» et ipsis capere labor e*t, et ex prseocenpatia te&om 
hostcm— itinera ardua , angosta , infeata insidiis j hostia torit at 
veloxet repentinus, qui nullum usquam tempos, nuBum 
quieium ant seenrum esse sineret i oppugnatto nee oea aria 
torum castellorum laboriosa simul periculosaque : inopa regfo, 
parsimonil astringeret milites, prodm hand mohana 
Itaque non lixa seqnebatur, non jumentorum longos onto 
extendebat : nihil pneter anna , et Tiros omnem speaa faa 
bentes, erat Nee deerat usquam cum iis Tel materia baH vd 
causa : quia propter domesticam inopiam vicinos agroa tocamhaatj 
nee tamen in dtocrimen sumuuB rerum pugnabatnr ■• * 

I insert this passage in full length, not only on acconi at the 
solidity of the observation and the beauty of the language! hut at 
the historical allusions which it contains, as they tend to dbpby 
the character of the ancient Ligurians, and to show how widely k 
differs from that of their descendants. To this we may add, that 
if the moderns have not the activity, the enterprise, or the patients 
of their ancestors, neither have they the same motive to impel them 
to warfare— poverty; and indeed, it must be acknowledged! that 

* Liv. xx xix. cap. i. — That enemy was born at il were to keep tip the leant 
discipline In the intervals betwixt greater wars, nor did any other pt o> u i c o i 
the valour of the soldier. . For Asia, from the deUciottsnesi of its efties, and thai 
dance of its productions both by tea and land, and the effeminacy of the 
the wealth of its kings, encreased rather the riches than the bravery of the i 
In lignria there waa every thing to rouse the soldier ; ragged and mount 
which it is both laborious to take possession of, and to dislodpa tho enemy 
them when they are pre-occupied~-reads dificult, narrow, beast 
a light-armed and rapid and sudden enemy, who would suffer no hour and no 
be secure or at rest; the necessary sieges of fortified places, at once 
dangerous ; a poor country, which pinched the soldiers with want, hut 
afford little plunder. Consequently no sutlers attended, no long train of 
burden swelled the army ; there was nothing but arms, and men whose 
was in arms. Hbr was there ever wanting either the subject or occmian of war with 
because onaocount of flmir p ev m t y at home, tlssy warn ahiayi 
mto the netahbournsg tsrrita^ 
■ the 
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fee people throughout the Genoese territory seem in general well 
fed, healthy, and contented. Possibly the exactions of their present 
masters (the French), by plnndering them of their wealth and by 
restoring their mountains to their primitive barrenness, may revive 
their former restlessness, and convert them once more into a tribe 
of free-booting mountaineers. 

The road from Novi to Alexandria crosses a plain, fertile and 
well cultivated, but sandy and rather naked. The ruins of the 
citadel of Tortona (Dertona) demolished by the French, He ex- 
tended over the side of a distant hill, and from their magnitude and 
whiteness present a grand and striking spectacle. 

We now entered the fatal plain of Marengo, where the fortune 
of Bonaparte triumphed over the skill and the valour of the veteran 
Mela*, and obtained a victory which Europe, and in particular 
Italy plundered and ensclaved, will long have reason to deplore. 
This event is inscribed in bad Latin, Italian, and French, on the 
pedestal of an insignificant Doric pillar, erected on the high road 
h the little village of Marengo: a few sculls collected in digging 
Ike foundation, and now ranged in order round the pedestal, form 
a savage but appropriate ornament to this monument. 

It is not my intention, as indeed it would be foreign to my plan, 
to give an account of the battle of Marengo, or to add one more to 
the many contradictory relations of that event now in circulation. 
Bm I may observe, that this battle, whether the scale was turned 
by the skill or by the fortune of Bonaparte, was in its result one of 
the moat important that has taken place either in modern or in 
ancient times. Compared to it, the bloody fields of Jemappe, 
Bfeerwimden, Hohenlinden, sink into insignificance) their con- 
sequences were transitory, and no country was permanently lost or 
won by the contesting parties in consequence of the defeat or 
victory. Even the carnage of Cannot loses its horrors when put in 
competition with the disaster of Marengo. Rome , in the wisdom 
of her senate, in the courage of her people, and in the magnani- 
mity of both, found adequate resources, and rose from her defeat, 
more glorious and more tremendous. At Marengo, Italy was laid 
prostrate and bound at the feet of Bonaparte; her fortresses were 
abandoned : her ramparts levelled ; or to use the phrase of the con- 
queror himself, the Alp* were annihilated. The whole of this 
delightful country, the garden of Europe, the mistress of the Medi- 
terranean, teeming with population , and big with the seeds of 
empire, magna mater frugum, magna vMm >, is now not nomi- 
nally bat really and effectually at the disposal of France. Often in- 
vaded f sometimes overrun, but never before totally subdued and in 
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entire subjection to a foreign power, Italy most at length bend kr 
neck to the yoke, and submit like Greece to a barbarian conqueror. 
Her republics, that still retained the name and breathed Che spirit 
of ancient liberty, are no more; her cities, each the capital of a 
independent state, are now reduced to provincial towns ; her king- 
doms, though still flattered with the title, are sunk into tributary 
dependencies : the monuments of her glory, and the masterpiecesof 
her arts, are all marked out for plunder; and what she has siB 
more reason to deplore, the spirit which acquired that glory, aid 
inspired those arts, is fled perhaps for ever. 

Qnod fagiens reditnraque nnnquam 
Libertis. . . . non rtspkit ultra 
Ausooiam '. £«£. tuu 43a. 



The village of Marengo is about two miles from 
The Bormida in summer, a shallow stream, spread over a wife 
channel intersected with little islands and lined with willows, lows 
within half a mile of the latter. Alexandria is merely a fortrea, 
and remarkable only for the sieges which it has sustained. It was 
built in the twelfth century, and takes its name from the then type, 
Alexander HI. It lately belonged to the King of Sardinia. 

From Alessandria we returned to Marengo, and again erasing 
the plain passed through Toriona (anciently Dertona) a town by 
no means handsome, and proceeded thence to ^o^AtVra, where nt 
passed the night. This town is supposed to take its name froa 
Picas Irice, a little barbarized indeed, but still perceptible in to 
modern appellation. It is large and well built. In common with ike 
neighbouring cities, Voghiera is said to have suffered more from the 
quarrels between the Emperors and the Popes than from the arms of 
the invading barbarians. The observation might perhaps be ge- 
neralized, as witii few exceptions, the towns of Italy have bea 
treated with more cruelty by internal than external enemies. 

From Toriona to foghiera, and indeed to Milan, the road tra- 
verses one of the most fertile as well as beautiful parts of the cele- 
brated plain watered by the Po and the Tetino, with their man; 
tributary streams, and bounded by the Alps and the Apennines. 
No country in the world perhaps enjoys more advantages than this 
extensive and delicious vale. Irrigated by rivers that never fail, it 
is clad even in the burning month of July and August with per- 
petual verdure, and displays, after a whole season of scorching 
sunshine, the deep green carpet of the vernal months. Even in the 
beginning of October, autumn had scarcely tinged its woods, while 



Fair Liberty has spread her wings, and fled, 

Ah ! never to return nor, as she flies. 

On sad Aqsouia deirns rcrrrt her eye: • 
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the purple and yellow flowers of spring still variegated its rich 
grassy meadows. The climate, like that of Italy at large, Is uniform 
Hid serene; but as the more southern provinces are refreshed dur- 
hg the sultry season by a breeze from the sea, so these plains are 
cooled by gales that blow constantly from the bordering mountains. 
Hence the traveller, who has been panting and melting away in the 
glowing atmosphere of Florence and Genoa, no sooner crosses 
the Apennines, and descends into the Milanese, than he finds 
himself revived and braced by a freshness, the more agreeable 
and unexpected, because he still continues to enjoy the same un- 
clouded sky, and azure firmament. Nor is this vale deficient, as 
plains if extensive usually are, in interest; nor is it like the 
fletherUnds, a lifeless level, where no swell presents itself to 
attract the eye, and to vary the sullen uniformity. The plains of the 
Poy enclosed between two chains of vast mountains, always have 
one and sometimes both in view ; while numberless ramifications 
branching from them, intersect the adjacent countries in all di- 
rections, and adorn them with ridges of hills that diminish in size 
and elevation as they are more distant from the parent mountains. 

The road from Novi to Pavia presents on the right many of 
these eminences, resembling the hills of Surry, and like them 
adorned with trees, churches, villas, and castles. 

As we approached the Po we found the roads deep and sandy ; 
the river, though nearly confined by the dryness of the season to 
the middle of its channel, is yet a majestic stream ; we passed it on 
a flying bridge, and admired its banks as we glided across. As they 
are low, they are susceptible of one species of ornament only, and 
that consists of groves of forest trees that shade its margin, and as 
they hang over it and sometimes bathe their branches in its waves, 
ealiven it by the reflection of their thick and verdant foliage. 
Among these trees the poplar is now, as it was anciently, pre- 
dominant ; and by its height and spreading form, adds considerably 
to the beauty of the scenery. 

* 

lUmi caput ombrtvere virente* 
Hdiadum, totisque flaunt dectra capillis '• 

Claudian. 

The table of Phaeton, so prettily told by Ovid, and so amusing 
to boyish fancy, naturally occurs to the recollection of the traveller, 
and enhances .the pleasure with which he contemplates the stream 
aad its bordering scenery. 

A little neat church not far from the river dedicated to St. Lau^ 



• AboT* Um kaadt of all U» autar-traia 
Thick-tpntdiaf branches form'd a rarcUot sLa& , 
Ami froai their drippiag tmsrt ambtr strtam'd. 
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rent*, quia ftumen pee temq ue repulil \ shows what ravages tha 
Po sometimes makes, and how much the inhabitants dread its in- 
undations. As we approached Pavia, the verdure and freshness tf 
the country, if possible, increased, and exhibited an nppeanscc 
altogether cooling and delightful. 

The Tetino (Ticinui) bathes ihe walls of Pavia, and waters in 
whole territory. Another branch of the same river flows aboil a 
mile and a half from the town, and is finely shaded with poplar 
groves. The Ticinus is a noble stream, clear and rapid. In clear- 
ness as well as in the shades that grace its banks, it agrees with the 
well-known description of Silius; but in the rapidity of its carat 
it differs widely from it*. Perhaps the poet meant its apparent, ■* 
its real course, and if so, his expressions are at least poetically ap- 
plicable ; as the unruffled smoothness of the surface, and the even- 
ness of the motion deceive the eye, and in part conceal its rapidity. 
Another circumstance, which contributes much to the beauty ef this 
river, has not, I think, been noticed ; I mean its serpentine 
and the number of islands encircled by its meanders, which, 
as they frequently are with poplars, beeches, and elms, entitle the 
stream to the epithet of beautiful attached to it by Glaudian (Put- 
eker Tieinui). A stone bridge, long and covered with a wwxka 
gallery, leads over the river to the gate oiPavia. 

PAVIA. 

This city derived its first and ancient name from the river on the 
banks of which it stands, and was, like it, called Ticinum. Unfa 
this appellation it acquired no fame, and seems indeed scarcely It 
have attracted notice. The first battle between Annibal and the 
Romans under Scipio, reflected a bloody glare on the banks of the 
stream, but left the town (if it then existed) in its original obtcn- 
rily. A melancholy visit of Augustus to honour the ashes of 
Drusus, and a few disorderly skirmishes in the contest betwees 
Vitellius and Otho, serve merely to record the existence of Tier- 
num. Between the sixth and eighth century the ancient name 

1 Because he kepi of the inundation and the pestilence. 

1 Caroleas Ticinos aquas, et stagna radoso ' 

Perspicuus scrrat turbari nescia fundo, 
Ac aUidom viridi trnte trahit amne liqoorem J 
Vix credos labi ; ripia tarn mitis opacis 
ArgoJoa inter Yolucram certamina, cantos, 
Somniraram illicit luceati gurgitc lympham. 

lit. It. 7a. 

No Mad aptarniag from his shallow bed, 
Tasino keeps his waves unsullied still. 
And slowly drags his a tare stream along : 
Scarce might he seem to more, so soft and smooth, 
Amid the channl of birds that warble round, 
Hit limpid current flows, inspiring sleep. 
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disappeared, and under the appellation of Papia , softened by 
Italian euphony into Pavia, the town became a consde rable oily, 
and the residence of a race of barbarian monarch*. Theodorie 
first noticed it ; his Gothic successors frequented it, and the Lon- 
gobardic princes not being masters of Rome, made it the capital 
of their dominions. While the seat of their ignorant court it be* 
came, by a singular fate, the centre of the few glimmerings of 
science that still beamed on that benighted region, and may per- 
haps be considered as the first Mother university. 

Voltaire acknowledges that France owes all her arts and 
sciences to Italy ; and if we may believe recorded tradition, Pavim 
sent her one of her first masters, Pietro di Pisa. To him the 
university of Paris looks up as to her founder, next at least to 
Charlemagne, whose zealous endeavours to propagate knowledge 
attracted some of the most eminent scholars of the age to his capi- 
tal, and drew at the same time, Alcuin from York aud Pietro 
from Pavia. Whether either of these once illustrious seminaries 
can really boast of so early an origin, I do not pretend to de- 
termine ; but certain it is, that to her University Pavia owes her 
principal fame, I might almost say her existence. In common 
with the other cities of Italy Pavia suffered all the extremes of 
barbarous invasion and tyrannic sway, went through all the vi- 
cissitudes of the middle ages, flourished under the auspices of li- 
berty, and finally, withered away under the yoke of monarchy. 
In this last stage, her University alone suspended her total ex- 
tinction, and still continues her only hope and support. It has in 
its time produced many men eminent in every branch of literature 
and science, and is still supplied with professors of reputation. It 
lias a noble library, grand halls for lectures, anatomical galleries, 
a botanical garden, and several well-endowed colleges; yet with 
all this apparatus, its schools are not much frequented, aud indeed 
the very streets of the town seem solitary and forsaken. Whether 
Ibis desolation be ascribable to the influence of the French, to the 
spirit of the times, or to any iutcrnal defect in the constitution of 
the University, it is difficult to determine. 

When a republic, Pavia sent, it is recorded, fifteen thousand 
men to the crusades, a number equal to half her actual population, 
which amounts to little more than thirty thousand souls. It is 
however some consolation to reflect, as it is highly honourable to 
the city, that its spirit did not evaporate with its prosperity, that it 
is one of the few states which have always rebelled against the 
French, and that more than once it succeeded in expelling them 
from its walls ; unfortunately in their last attempt, though perhaps 

■ An appellation taken from the Roman tribe of that name, in which the natives 
of Tidjum, who enjoyed the rights of Rowan citizens, were enrolled. The nas* 
of P**t* is therefore strictly classical . 
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more intrepid than in a former 1 , its citizens were less soccessM, 
and atoned for their untimely patriotism by the blood of their Ma- 
gistrates, whom Bonaparte ordered to be shot. Had every city n 
Italy shown as much resolution, their united exertions must km 
been crowned with success, and this lovely country would not wm 
groan under the iron rod of a most insolent enemy. 

Of its edifices, whether churches, colleges, or palaces, none, far 
their magnitude, style, or decorations, seem to deserve particuhr 
attention. One church however the traveller will visit with in- 
terest, because it contains the ashes of Boetius, distinguished by 
his taste and learning in an age of barbarism and ignorance; by 
his noble birth at a time when few indeed could claim pinion 
honours ; and, above, all, by his independent senatorial spirit ■ 
an era when Rome was obliged to bend her neck under the sway 
of a barbarian. Though put to death by the jealousy of a tyrant, 
he enjoys a double privilege which, I believe, has never before 
fallen to the lot of a patriot. His tomb was raised by aa Emperor, 
and his epitaph written by a Pope. The church I allude to, k 
that called In Cielo Aureo; the Emperor was Otho III. and the 
Pope Sylvester II. 

In the same temple the body of St. Augustin is said to repose; k 
was first transported to Sardiniaby the Romans who fled from the 
fury of the Vandals then ravaging Africa, and afterwards it was con- 
veyed by order of one of the Longobardic monarchs to Pavia, where 
it lay concealed and forgotten till the seventeenth century. Even 
traveller, who loves truth or reveres genius, would visit with interest 
and respect the tomb that contains the ashesof the learned, the pious, 
the benevolent Austin, the christian Plato — Quidenim habet, says 
Erasmus, a competent judge, orbis christianu* hoe scripiore rd 
magis aureumvelaugustius? 2 But the oblivion that so long brooded 
over these venerable remains, and the doubts that must naturally arise 
from it check our ardour as we advance, and excite an apprehension 
lest the tribute which we wish to offer to virtue and wisdom, shorid 
be erroneously directed to the putrid dust of some northern infa- 
dcr, or of some half savage Longobard. 

CHIARAVALLE. 

About four miles from Pavia stands the abbey of Chiaravalk, 
once celebrated for its riches and magnificence. It belonged to the 
Carthusian monks, and on the suppression of the order by the Em- 
peror Joseph, it passed with a property of twenty thousand pounds 

1 An. 1706. 

* For what can th« Ckrbliaa world bw* L more golden, or more august ihm 

this writer ? 
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per annum to government; of this sum about five hundred pound* 
for annum was annexed to the hospital of Pavia ,- of the disposal 
of the remainder, equally appropriate and benevolent, without 
doubt, there is, I believe, at present nothing on record. A fine 
avenue of limes and poplars, shedding a religious gloom on the tra- 
veller as he drives under them, leads to the arched entrance open- 
ing into a spacious court, with the church full in front. This edifice 
i* of Gothic and Saxon intermingled ; its walls are of solid white 
marble, lined within with various kinds of precious stones. Sculp- 
ture and carving, whether in marble, gems, or metals, are here dis- 
played in all their pomp, and oftentimes, in all their excellency. 
Ornaments indeed are not so much bestowed as squandered on 
every part ; but they are all so rich, so perfect in their kintf, so 
well placed for effect, and so admirably adapted to the style of the 
edifice at large, that the most fastidious observer would find it dif- 
Acult to retrench them. 

This abbey was founded about the year 1400 by Galeae Fuconti, 
whose tomb stands on one side of the transept ; though the church 
itself may justly be ctjitasidcred as his real mausoleum. m A few Au- 
gnstinian friars are now employed to perform the duties required 
by the foundation, and to keep the church in order ; a task which 
they fulfil with commendable zeal and exactness, as few similar 
edifices exhibit more neatness and cleanliness than that entrusted 
to their care. The view from the tower over the surrounding plain, 
bordered by the Alp* and Apennines, is verdant, rich, and luxu- 
rious beyond expression. Besides these qualities it has another 
title to our attention, as it was the theatre of the bloody and deci- 
sive battle of Pavia, between the French and the Imperialists,which 
terminated in the defeat of the former, and in the capture of their 
gallant monarch Francis I. 

A French traveller l relates an anecdote that does equal credit to 
this prince's piety and magnanimity on this trying occasion. He 
mm conducted after the battle to this Abbey, and entering the 
church at the time the monks were singing part of the hundred and 
eighteenth (nineteenth) psalm, immediately joined the choir iu the 
following verse : — 

Boonmmihi quia humiliasti me, ut discam justificationes tuas. | 

It is good for me thai thou hast hnmbled me ; that I may learn thy statutes. 

Such resignation combined with so much valour, and with so high a 
Spirit in such circumstances, is heroic and almost sublime. How- 
fever, though we admire and lore the prince we cannot but rejoice 
in this, and indeed in every other defeat of the French army, par- 
ticularly on Uiis ride of the Alps. They are the most active and 

* A Mir Btrhtrd. 

ii. w 
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most persevering enemies that Italy knows, and have wasted ha 
cities and fields more frequently, more extensively, and more wan- 
tonly, than any other invading barbarians. Hitherto indeed thej 
have generally met with the punishment due to cruelty, ambition, 
and insolence ; and their short-lived triumphs on Hesperian ground 
have terminated in discomfiture and ruin. It is to be hoped, that 
their late successes will be as transient as their ancient victories, 
and add another proof to the observation of the poet, that the Lily 
is not destined to flourish in Italian soil '. 

They still show the chamber in which the French monarch w* 
confined during the first day and night of his captivity. It is small, 
plain, and unadorned, as the private apartments, even of the richest 
abbies, invariably are ; and it is distinguished only by the imagi- 
nary importance which it derives from the presence of the ropi 
captive. 

We left the abbey in the dusk of the evening, rolled rapidly over 
a smooth and level road, and entered Milan about nine o'clock. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

Milan, its History, its Cathedral— Comparison between Roman and Gothic Archi- 
tecture — St. Charles Borromeo , his Character — St Ambrose — Basilic* *J 
Bibliolheca Ambrosiana — Colleges and Hospitals of Milan— -Character effc 
Inhabitants. 

Milan, Milano, anciently Mediolanum, may be ranked moBg 
the few cities of Italy which have, I will not say escaped, bil risen 



* Merlin gli fo veder che quasi tatti 
Gli altri, che poi di Francia acettro atratino, 
O di ferro gli escrciti distrnlti, 
O di fame, o di peste ti vedranno | 
E rhe breri allegrcizc, e langhi latti, 
Toco guadagno, cd infiuiln danno 
Riportcran d'ftatia ; che Hon lice 
Che'/ Ciglio im quel terreno abbim rmdice. 
i Ariotto. Orlando Fmrioso, Canto xniil. to. 

Sage Merlin sbow'd him, that whatever king 
In days to come shall fill the Gallic throne, 
Shall see his armies by the sword destroy'd. 
Or famine, or wide-wasting pestilence. 
Short space of joy, and long<enduriog woe. 
And scanty profit, and nnmeasnr'd loss. 
Shall be their lot in Italy; for ne'er 
Will fata permit the lily-flow'r of France 
To strike its roots in our thrice happy soil. 

The flower de luce or lily was the distinctive ornament of the royal *■*■ ■ -* 
France. vx 

V 
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superior to the devastation of ages, wars and revolution*, and 
brought down to modern times the* greatest part, if not the Whole, 
of their ancient celebrity. This city most be acknowledged to have 
enjoyed, during certain of her history, greater independence, but 
it may be doubted whether for any length of time she could boast 
of so exuberant a population, so wide a circumference, or such du- 
rable peace and prosperity, as from the middle to the end of the last 
century. Many, we well know, arc the blessings which accom- 
pany independence ; but independence, by which I mean exemption 
from foreign influence, is only a partial advantage if it be not per- 
fected by liberty. This observation is, I think, in a peculiar 
manner elucidated by the history of Milan, Which, from its situa- 
tion, the fertility of the surrounding country, and the mildness of 
the climate, soon attained, aifd with a few intervals of visitation and 
disaster generally preserved, but never exceeded, a certain medio- 
crity of fame and magnificence. 

This city, like most of those situated between the Alps and 
Apennines, is of Gallic origin. The Insubrians were its found- 
ers, and at an early period of Roman history, built it, or rather 
erected a few hovels, which gradually rose from a village to a town, 
and at length became a city ; or so at least it was called during the 
reign of Tarquinius Priscus, or his successor Ancus Martins. As 
the capital of a considerable territory it had acquired, in the year 
of Rome 531, strength sufficient to keep a Roman army in check for 
some time, and to require the united efforts of two Consuls. Un- 
der Roman control it enjoyed tranquillity undisturbed for many 
ages, increased in opulence, improved in the polite arts , and be- 
came the scat of an academy honoured, if we may be allowed to 
conjecture from an inscription still extant, with the appellation of 
Nor<v Athena; (New Athens). One advantage indeed this city pos- 
sessed quite peculiar to itself, as its prosperity was rather increased 
than diminished by the civil wars and the invasions of the third and 
(barlh centuries ; so that while the other cities of Italy and of the 
whole empire were gradually wasting away under the increasing 
calamities of the times , and even Rome herself, with all her lofty 
prerogatives of majesty and of fame, saw her streets deserted and 
her pomp withering under the influence of warring powers, Milan 
flourished in population and splendour, and became, not indeed the 
nominal but oftentimes the real seat of empire. Such was its state 
under some of the successors of Constantino : and particularly da- 
ring the reign of the Valentinians, and such its glory when des- 
cribed by Ausonius, and decorated with temples and porticos, with 
baths and amphitheatres. But here its ancient prosperity closed, 
and the era of its disasters commenced. Its situation at the foot of 
the Alps, exposed it to the attacks, while its splendour and lame 
attracted the attention, of every invading barbarian. Atlila visited 
it in Us ftnry, and Orst plundered, then butchered its inhabitants. 



If* 
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Next the Goths, under Fitiges, in order to punish an effort of Bo- 
man spirit indignantly spurning at their yoke, delivered it up to 
{lames and devastation . It was afterwards taken and sacked by the 
Langobardi, under their king Alboin, and abandoned during the 
existence of their kingdom, to contempt and insignificance. Char- 
lemagne restored il, in part at least, to its former dignity ; but one 
of his successors, the emperor Barbarossa, irritated by the inso- 
lence of its inhabitants, or perhaps instigated by the neighbouring 
rivil cities, razed it to the ground, and if wo may believe some his- 
torians, tore up its foundations and passed the ploughshare over its 
ruins. But Milan survived even this tremendious visitation, and 
rose almost immediately, and even with the assistance [of the same 
prince, from her ashes. 

This re-establishment, as well as her former splendour, was is 
some measure owing to the zeal and the authority of her pastors, 
who, like the Roman pontiffs, after having long been the benefac- 
tors and the fathers of their flocks, at length became their sove- 
reigns. One of them, of the name of Fisconti % transmitted his tem- 
poral authority to his nephew, whose descendants reigned for 
several generations with considerable influence and reputation. Of 
these dukes, for such was their title, John Galea* f^conti, was 
the most distinguished, and the first perhaps who pcrited both by his 
military talents and by his useful institutions, the sovereignty which 
his ancestors had in part usuiped. The cathedral of Ifs&m, the 
Carthusian abbey otParia, several bridges and aqueducts, and above 
all the various canals that intersect, drain, and fertilize this country, 
are to this day monuments of the piety, the patriotism, and the be- 
nevolence of this prince. 

Unfortunately for Milan , and indeed for all Italy , the family 
of the Visconti formed matrimonial connexions with the royal dy- 
nasty of France, which, on the extinction of the former, laid claia 
to its torrilories, and made repealed attempts with various success 
to take possession of them. These attempts at length terminated 
in the decisive battle of Pacta, which broke the French "power in 
Italy, and secured the possession of Milan to Spain, and eventual!) 
to Austria, who retained it, with a few intervals of incidental and 
temporary incursions, till the French revolutionary invasion. 

I have elsewhere observed that the Austrian government is in 
general mild and benevolent , and that the provinces under its 
control enjoy a fair proportion of ease and prosperity. This ob- 
servation is peculiarly applicable to the Milanese, the natural fer- 
tility of which, if the cultivators be not checked by despotic regu- 
lations, and partial taxation, supplies in abundance all the com- 
forts of life, and all that can stimulate and recompense industry. 
Hence, under the Austrian sway , it exhibited, like the Nether- 
lands, a scene of population, riches, and felicity, seldom equalled 
even in free countries, and alike delightful to the eye, and to the 
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heart of the humane traveller. The emperor Joseph ," whh good 
intentions but bad policy , first disturbed the tranquillity of both 
these happy provinces, in attempting to introduce innovations, 
most of which, whether in their own nature useful or not, were un- 
questionably unpopular. The fermentation excited by these ill— 
advised measures, was scarcely appeased by the prudence of Leo- 
pold, Joseph's successor, when the French revolution burst forth 
like a volcano, and disgorged its burning torrent over all the neigh- 
bouring territories. How long the effects of this infernal ebullition 
may be felt, or how for its ravages may extend, it is difficult to de- 
termine. Suffice it to say, that both the Milanese and the Nether- 
lands kH within its range, and have experienced the full effects of 
its Airy. The latter, plundered of its riches, and its constitution, 
and deprived of half its population, shares with France, her name, 
her misery, and her infamy. The former erected into the capital 
of a nominal republic, but in fact, of a miserable and oppressed 
province, sees its resources swallowed up in contributions, its 
churches stript, its public establishments plundered, its youth cor- 
rupted and enrolled in the armies of its oppressors , and all its 
scenes of opulence , and all its prospects of security, turned into 
want and uncertainty. 

Milan is a great and splendid city, near eleven miles in circum- 
ference , containing about one hundred and fifty thousand inhabi- 
tants. Its general appearance however, docs not in my opinion, 
correspond with its reputation ; the streets arcMiot always either wide 
or regular, or well built, and it presents lew edifices of magnifi- 
cence or beauty sufficent to attract attention. Of these, the cathe- 
dral without doubt is the principal. It is situated almost in the centre 
of the city, and occupies part of the great square. It is of Gothic 
architecture, and its materials arc white marble. In magnitude this 
edifice yields to few. Inferior only to the Basilica Vaticana, it equals 
in length, and in breadth surpasses the cathedral of Florence and 
St. Paul's ; in the interior elevation it yields to both; in exterior it 
exceeds both ; in fret work, caning, and statues, it goes beyond all 
churches in the world, St. Peter's itself not excepted. Its double 
aisles, its clustered pillars, its lofty arches ; the lustre of its walls; its 
numberless niches all filled with marble figures, give it an appearance 
novel even in Italy, and singularly majestic. Such, at least, it must 
appear to those who admire theGothic manner called by the Italians 
Tedesca (Teutonic), so uncommon in Italy in its purity, as most of 
the edifices that bear that appellation are, as I have before observed, 
a mixed style formed of a degradation of Koman architecture dressed 
up in moresco ornaments. The admirer of English Gothic will 
observe one peculiarity, which is, that in the cathedral of Milan, 
there is no screen, and that the chancel is entirely open , and se- 
parated from the nave only by its elevation. In the front of the 
chancel , and almost immediately above the steps, rives on four 
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additional steps the altar , and behind it, in a semicircular tuna,' 
the choir. Thus the altar stands as in the Roman Basilica , aad 
indeed in all ancient churches, between the clergy and the people. 

Two circumstances are particularly observable in this church; 
the one is, that there are no chapels properly so called , became 
the Ambrosia* rite, which long retained the ancient custom of al- 
lowing one altar only, and one service in each church, not having 
conformed to the modern mode when the cathedral was cow- 
men ced, no provision was made in the plan for private masses aad 
oratories. This omission contributes much to the simplicity aad 
the unity of the edifice. Altars however there now are in alma- 
dance, but placed in such a manner as does not interfere with the 
general design. The second is the thinness of the pillars or rather 
of the clusters of pillars, which, while they support the vault, aad 
are of course numerous, amounting to filly-two, yet conceal no put 
of the edifice, and allow the eye to range over the whole at pleasure. 
How much superior are pillars to buttresses , and colonnades is 
arcades ! the lightness, the simplicity, and the openness of the one, 
to the cumbersome weight of the other, which occupies so nach 
space, conceals so many parts, and so obstructs the appearance of 
an edifice. In truth, the traveller when he has seen and admired 
the majestic simplicity of St. Peter ad Fincula, Sta. Mmrim 
Maggiore, and St. Paul, fuori le mura (without the walk), views 
even the towering arcades of St. Peter's with regret, and laments 
that a colonnade is wanting to the interior perfection of the Va- 
tican. 

The pillars of the cathedral of Milan are more than ninety feel 
in height , and about eight in diameter. The dimensions of the 
church at large are as follows : In length four hundred and ninety- 
eight, in breadth two hundred and ninety-eight , in interior eleva- 
tion under the dome two hundred and fifty-eight, and four hun- 
dred in exterior, that is to summit of the tower. The pavement is 
formed of marble of different colours, disposed in various patterns 
and figures. The .number of niches is great, and every niche has 
its statue, which, with those placed on the balustrade of the roof, 
are reported to amount to more than four thousand. Many among 
them are said to be of great beauty. 

Over the dome rises a tower or spire, or rather obelisk , for its 
singular shape renders it difficult to ascertain its appellation, which, 
whatever may be its intrinsic merit, adds little either to the beauty 
or to the magnificence of the structure which it surmounts. This 
obelisk was erected about the middle of the last century », contrary 
to the opinion of the best architects. Though misplaced, its form 
is not in itself inclcgaut, while its architecture and mechanism are 
extremely ingenious, and deserve minute examination. In asceud- 

1 i;63. 
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ing the traveller will observes that the roof of the ehurch is co- 
vered with blocks ot marble, connected together by a cement, that 
has not only its hardness and durability, but its colour, so that the 
eye scarcely perceives the juncture , and the whole roof appears 
one immense piece of white shining marble. The view from the 
summit is extensive and even novel, as it includes not only the city 
and the rich plain of Milan , intersected with rivers and canals; 
covered with gardens, orchards, vineyards, and groves, and thickly 
studded with villages and towns ; but it extends to the grand frame 
of this picture, and takes in the neighbouring Alp*, forming a mag- 
nificent semicircle and uniting their bleak ridges with the milder 
and more distant Apenmne*. 

The traveller will regret as he descends, that instead of heaping 
this useless and cumbersome quarry upon the dome, the trustees 
of the edifice did not employ the money expended upon it, in erect- 
ing a front (for that essential part is still wanting) corresponding 
with the style and the statelincss of this superb temple. A front 
has indeed been begun, but in a taste so dissimilar to that of the 
main building, and made up of such a medley of Roman orders 
and Gothic decorations, that the total suspension of such a work 
might be considered as an advantage, if a more appropriate 
portal were to be erected in its place. But unfortunately the 
funds destined for the completion and repair of this cathedral 
arc now swallowed up in the general confiscation ; and an edifice 
destined to be a monument of the piety of filly generations 
will be abandoned by the present atheistical government to 
neglect and decay. Had it been finished, and had the western 
front been built in a style corresponding with the other parts, the 
admirers of Gothic would have possessed one specimen perfect in 
its kind, and accompanied with all the advantages of the best ma* 
tennis set off by a tine climate. 

In materials indeed, the cathedral of Milan suspasses all other 
churches, the noblest of which are only lined and coated with 
marble, while this is entirely built, paved, vaulted, and roofed with 
the same substance, and that of the whitest and most resplendent 
Wind. Here then there would have been an object of comparison, 
and the lover of sacred architecture, after a minute examination, I 
will not say of the Vatican, for the magnitude, elevation, and ac- 
companiments of that vast fabric, admit of no comparison, but of 
Santa Maria Maggiore,S. Paolo fuori le Mura, Sta. Justina at 
Padua, St. Paul in London, might decide which of the two styles 
is best adapted to the solemnity of religious offices, or which de- 
lights the eye and the mind most. The decision would be difficult. 
Must men have habits to resist, and prejudices to conquer on the 
subject. All the ancient , and with the exception of St. Pauts 
only, all the great edifices dedicated to religion in our own country 
are Gothic and Saxon, while Greek and Roman architecture is seen 
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only in palaces, villas, and theatres. How naturally therefore do* 
the former excite sentiments of awe and devotion ? especially wka 
we learn from our very infancy 

To walk the stadkms cloister pale, 
And love the high imbo wed roof , 
With antique pillars , massy proaff, 
And storied windows richly dight, 
Casting a dim religions light. 

Miltom. 11 Pmumso. i56. 

If to these enchantments we add the pealing organ y the jgff- 
voiced choir, the service high, and anthems clear, we are Jm- 
sislibly attracted to a style that awakens so many delicious 
lections, and calls forth some of onr best and most hoi j 
When opposed to it, Greek and Roman architecture, 
retain its beauty, yet seems divesied of its majesty; and apfft- 
priated as it is almost entirely amongst as to the manttfaM off tfct 
great and to the resorts of the gay, it inspires pleasurable 
only, and awakens emotions of mirth, and expectations of 
amusement. But this association of ideas, so favourable to 
is peculiar to an Englishman. An Italian's prejudices rmi'ia * 
contrary direction. The Gothic, or Tedesca, he consider* as an 
invention of the northern barbarians , and a combination off 
proportions and dissonances. Its twilight pale is to him the 
gloom of northern forests, and of skies for ever clouded; its clustered 
pillars are mere confusion, ill contrived bundles of stone; the ap- 
parent length or elevation is the result of narrowness and dispro- 
portion; the pointed arch, the consequence of ignorance inaot 
knowing the art of forming a round one ; the stone braces that it- , 
tevsect the vault, clumsy contrivances to support it ; the fretwork of j 
the windows, happy inventions to obstruct the light ; in short, he 
looks upon the whole style as an ill assorted mass of incongruities, 
disproportions, encumbrance, confusion, darkness, and intricacy, 
well adapted indeed, as were the forests of Scandinavia, to fa 
gloom and the horror of Druidical sacrifices and Runic incan- 
tations, 

Barbara riln 
Sacra Beam , struct*; diris feralibus ars *. 

Luean , lib. m. 464.' 

but very ill calculated for the purposes of a christian congregation, 
the order and decorum of its rites, and the festive celebration of 
its mysteries. 

• WUw lwlrt t ai rite» proCtn'd the dark abodes, 
AadftfUnroMtofarJcf, act to6o& - - 
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It would Ihtc, perhaps, bribe place to inquire when and irhcnre 
the Gothic style passed into Italy; an inquiry which would natu- 
rally lead to another inseparable indeed from it, though more ex- 
tensive and intricate, where that style originated. But, as the 
subject is, if not strictly speaking Gothic, at least anticlassical, I 
may be allowed to exclude it from these sketches, and instead of a 
dissertation and my own very insignificant opinion, call the atten- 
tion of the reader to a passage from Cassiodorus $ and admitting 
that it may not refer to the style in question, yet I will ask him 
whether it would be possible to describe it more accurately 1 . — 
Quid dieamwt columnarum junceam procerilaietn? moles Was 
sublimissimas fabricarum, quasi quibusdam ereetii hastilibus 
contineri et substantia: qunlitate concavis canalibus excavatae, 
ut magis ipsas wstimes fuisse transfusas, alias cmris judicas 
/actum, quod metallis durissimis videos expolitum \ (Lib. vii. 
Var. Form, xv.) 

The most remarkable object in the interior of this church is the 
subterranean chapel, in which the body of St. Charles Borromeo 
reposes. It is immediately under the dome, in form octangular, 
and lined with silver, divided into panncls representing the prin- 
cipal actions of the life of the Saint. The body is in a shrine of 
rock crystal, on, or rather behind the altar; it is stretched at full 
length, drest in pontifical robes, with the crosier and mitre. The 
face is exposed, very improperly because much disfigured by de- 
cay; a deformity increased, and rendered more hideous by its 
contrast with the splendour of the vestments which cover the body, 
and by the pale ghastly light that gleams from the aperture above. 
The inscription over this chapel or mausoleum, was dictated by 
St. .Charles himself, and breathes that modesty and piety which so 
peculiarly marked his character. It is as follows : 

CAROLUS CARDINAUS 

TITULI S. PRAXEDIS 
ARCHIEP. MEDIOLAN. 

FREQUKNTIORIBLS 



* Gasnodorus li?ed in the sixth century , and was secretary to the first Gothic 
kings. 

» What judgment shall we form of that reedlike length of columns , where the 
most lofty piles of building seem to depend for support upon mere spears set 
wprighl ? The doubtful substance scooped out into hollow channels , conveys the 
of the whole hating been cast in a mould : and a material which we 
only be brought to a surface by means of tools made of the hardest metals, 
hat all the appearance of being formed of wa\. 

From this epistle we learn , that under the abo? ementioned princes v Rome still 
in statues even of hronie-^tbat its edifices were in good repair—and that 
was extremely attentive to their preservation. 
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CLERI. POPUUQ. AC 

DEVOTI FiEMECEI SBXUS 
PREGIBUS SE COMMENDATUM 

CUPIENS HOC LOCO SIBI 
MOXUMENTUU TIVENS ELEGIT «. 

If ever a human being deserved such honours from his fellow- 
creatures, it was St. Charles Borromeo. Princely birth and for- 
tune, the highest dignities, learning, talents, and accomplish- 
ments, qualities so apt to intoxicate the strongest mind even it 
the soberness of mature, I might say, in the sufienness of declin- 
ing age, shone in him even when a youth *, without impaiiuf 
that humility, simplicity of heart, disinterestedness and hoUpes, 
which constituted his real merit and formed his most honourable 
and permanent distinction. It was his destiny to raider to hit 
people those great and splendid sen ices which excite public ap- 
plause and gratitude, and to perform at the same time those 
bier duties which, though perhaps more meritorious, are 
obscure, and sometimes produce more obloquy than acknowledg- 
ment. Thus, he founded schools, colleges, and hospitals, baft 
parochial churches, most affectionately attended his flock during 
a destructive pestilence, erected a lazaretto, and served the for- 
saken victims with bis own hands. These are duties uncomoa, 
magnificent and heroic, and are followed by fame and glory. Bat, 
to reform a clergy and people depraved and almost barbarized by 
ages of war, invasion, internal dissension, and by their conco- 
mitant evils, famine, pestilence, and general misery; to extend his 
influence to every part of an immense diocese including some of 
the wildest regions of the Alps; to visit every village in person, and 
to inspect and correct every disorder; are offices of little pomp and 
of great difficulty. Yet, this laborious part of his pastoral charge 
he went through with the courage and the perseverance of ai 
apostle; and so great was his success, that the diocese of J/rifaji, 
the most extensive perhaps in Italy, as it contains at least eight 
hundred and fifty parishes, became a model of decency, order, and 
regularity, and in this respect has excited the admiration of evert 
impartial observer. The good effects of the zeal of St. Charles 
extended far beyond the limits of his diocese; and most of his re- 
gulations for the reformation of his clergy, such as the establish- 
ment of seminaries, yearly retreats, etc., were adopted by the 
Gallican church, and extended over France and Germany. 

» Charles , Cardinal , Archbishop of Milan , desirous to recommend himself to mt 
more frequent prayers of the clergy and people , and of the devout female tet» 
chose in his lifetime , this spot for the situation of his tomb. 

* He was made cardinal and archbishop in his twenty-third year 9 by 
Pius IV. who had resigned several rich living* to him twelve years before. 
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Many of his excellent institutions still remain, and among others 
that of Sunday schools ; and it is both novel and affecting to behold 
on that day the vast area of the cathedral filled with children form- 
ing two grand divisions of boys and girls ranged opposite each other*, 
and these again subdivided into classes, according to their age and 
capacities, drawn up between the pillars, while two or more in- 
structors attend each class, and direct their questions and expla- 
nations to every little individual without distinction. A clergyman 
attends each class, accompanied by one or more laymen for the 
boys, and for the girls by as many matrons. The lay persons are 
said to be often times of the first distinction. Tables are placed 
in different recesses for writing. This admirable practice, so be- 
neficial and so edifying, is not confined to the cathedral or even to 
Milan. The pious archbishop extentcd it to every part of his im- 
■ense diocese, and it is observed in all the parochial churches of 
the Milanese, and of the neighbouring dioceses, of such at least 
aa are suffragans of Milan. 

The private virtues of St. Charles, that is, the qualities that 
give true sterling value to the man, and sanctify him in the eyes 
of his Creator, I men humility, self-command, temperance, in - 
dnstry, prudence, and fortitude, were not inferior to his public 
endowments. His table was for his guests; his own diet was con* 
■ned to bread and vegetables; he allowed himself no amusement 
or relaxation, alleging that the variety of his duties was in itself 
a sufficient recreation. His dress and establishment was such as 
became his rank; but in private he dispensed with the attendance 
of servants, and wore an under dress coarse and common ; his bed 
was of straw ; his repose short ; and in all the details of life, ho 
manifested an utter contempt of personal case and indulgence >• 

The immense charities of St. Charles exceed the income and the 
Magnificence of sovereigns. In every city in which he had at any time 
| resided, he led some monument of useful munificence; a school, a 
fountain, an hospital, or a college. Ten of the latter, five of the preced- 
ing, and the former without number, still remain at Paria, Bologna, 
Milan, and in all the towns of its diocese. Itesides these public foun- 
dations, he bestowed annually the sum of thirty thousand crowns on 
the poor, and added to it in various cases of public distress during 
Mm life the sum of two huudred thousand crowns more; not iacM- 
ng numberless extra benefactions conferred upon individuals whose 
claimed peculiar and perhaps secret relief. The funds 



1 That uniformity of action , demeanour, and conversation , which constitutes 

■aittmry of character, and gitcs to all stages of live a certain symmetry and unity 

el eViipi w much admired by the auciouts ( Cicero Do Uf. lib. i. 3i. ) was pecu- 

imrljr cn—pkuuHi iu St. Charles. He lived only to serve his God i to this grand ob- 

JMmt directed his thoughts, actions , and whole being > without one sideling glance 

ajinttfutor pleajuu. 
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which supplied these boundless charities were deri ted pu tty 
his own estates, and partly from his ardu-episoopal lewwflfi. 
former, as he had no expensive tastes or habits to EmlalgOi 
devoted entirely to bentfcence; the latter he divided 
the ancient custom into Kree parts, one of which was . 
to the building and reparation of churches and edifices 



with them, tlfl second was allotted to the poor, and the 
plpyed in the domestic expenditure of the bishop* Bufr il* g 
whole income, the humble and disinterested prelate orami i| 
account to be submitted annually to the diocesan synod. V: 

It is not wonderful that such virtues should have enga ged yjg 
fection of his flock during his life, and that after hit ****I 
#K>uld be recollected with gratitude and veneration. **j^*5 
vblent protestant will not quarrel with the Milanese for 
that the good pastor at his departure cast an affectionate 
his beloved flock, non deseren* sed respecUme * ; theft 1* 
charity still burns in the regions of bliss; that be looks 
' the theatre of his labours and Of his virtues with comr 1 " 
that he still continues to offer up bis orisons for Us 
people through the common Lord and Mediator*. 
Of the statues crowded in and around the Cathedral 





I have already observed that many are esteemed, andao ^eW *^ 
Of the latter, that of St. Bartholomew is the first ; it standi w** 
church, and represents the apostle as holding his own sM-h ^w* ^ 
had been drawn off like drapery over his shoulders. Th epfcT* 
the muscles is represented with an accuracy, that 'rather 



and terrifies than pleases the spectator. The slhlptor -^J****? 
have just reason to compare himself, as the inscription impw*i • 
Praxiteles ; but his masterpiece is better calculated for the 
tion of a school of anatomy than for the embellishment of a 
The exterior of the chancel is lined with marble divided into 
nejs, each of which has its basso relievo; the interior is 
and carved in a very masterly style. The whole of the 

« Cic de Sen. ap. .3. — Not deserting , bat looking beck upon theam. 

f Thk extraordinary person died at the age of forty-six, not exhaanaed by a* 
labaflfca or austerities'as the reader aright imagine; nor of the plague t» which he a* 
posed himself without precaution or antidote ( excepting the aaoat effectual at al 
rnktu M u m mat ), hot a violent fever caught in the neighbouring aaaunlains(Aau iW 
He was nephew to the last Medicean Pope, Pius IV. and by him he waa mom ' *t 
archbishop of Milan in the twenty-third year of his age. lie who r oa ds bis life •» 
find few mirades to entertain him, but will see many virtues which are much beBan 
these virtues have extorted a reluctant compliment from Addison and even aa» 
Burnet, and v*hen wcvconsider on the one side the spirit of these writers ,aad p*" 
tkularly of the latter , and on the other recollect that St. Ckmriet Bommf uas • 
archbishop, a cardinal, and, what is still worat , a taint , we*shall be 
gita this coatpiament its fuH value. 
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by Si. Charles Vorromto. Two targe palpi A stand one on 
de of its entrance ; that on the right, appropriated to the 
of the gospel, restsupon four bronze Agora representing die 
sterioos animals of Ezechiel ; that on the left is supported by 
doctors of the Latin church in the same metal, 
is not my intention to enumerate all the ornaments of this 
but merely to enable the reader to form a general idea of 
litnde and decorations. When we saw it, its magnificence 
ie decline; the income destined for its completion and support 
i considerably retrenched by theEmperorJoseph,and was, 
», entirely confiscated by the French; thearchbishopric and 
*er were impoverished by exactfaps and alienations; and 
■be resources that fed the splendour of this grand metro- 
cathedral were drained or exhausted. Hence, it seemed 
that neatness and lustre which arise from great attention 
lence united. Here indeed, as in every territory where the 
domineer, appearances of irreligion too. often strike the 
(lected churches and plundered hospitals, 

JEdesque Ubcnlei Deornoi el 

Feda nigro simulacra fnao % 

Bar. Carm.iU.iiuOd.iiy 

■eat spectacles as little calculated to please the sight as to 
te the judgment, that looks forward with terror to the con- 
es of such a system of atheism. In bet, the dilapidation of 
est establishments and the decay of sacred edifices are 
the only nor the worst symptoms of the propagation of 
principles. The neglect of education, arising partly from 
t of instructors, and partly from the suppression of ancient 
unents, and the early depravation of youth that results from 
Iready deeply felt and lamented. The lawless example of 
ich soldiery dispersed over the whole territory, carries vice 
iiety into every village, and literally scatters disease and 
toth of mind and body, over all this country lately so vir- 
d so happy. 

Die ftitin, norhonpie Cerent morUlibui egrit 
ftMcitar , et taro conlritlat limine caelum *• 

Mm. io. iwr. 17 S. 

baracter of St. Ambrose, the celebrated archbishop of Mi- 



* TU itered turn* jut tou*ri«g to their fall. 
An 4 atata** of the gods, witb uaoke 4*81*4. 

■ So 9iriw» wke» Ua balefel braw aria* 
Ami flare diaaetrout o'er ihe aaaMca'd akita, 
AfTrifTata Um mUomi while hie bmrniof breath 
Dartt dfowa dUeeeje, Mai pettikace, mm! detlh. 
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Ian, his eloquence, his firmness, and his political, as well 
siastical influence, are well known ; bat it is not equally so, dot hi 
modelled and regulated the liturgy of his church, and that this I- 
turgy is still in use in the cathedral, and indeed in most of Ike ca- 
pitular and parochial churches of this diocese. The reader, nil 
may perhaps be acquainted with such forms of public prayer oaly 
as are of a later invention, will be surprized to hear that the Aa- 
brosian liturgy in the fourth century, was ifiore encumbered, «t 
protestant would express it, with rites and ceremonies than the It- 
man is in the nineteenth. It must be remembered that St. Ambrai 
did not institute or compose the liturgy that now bears his name(l 
existed before his time, and was probably coeval with tltgctanh 
of Mil mi), but that he merely reduced it into better order* tad im- 
proved it in expression and arrangement. 

The body of this saint lies , not in the cathedral, but in an 
church at a considerable distance from it, that is now called 
him the Basilica Ambrosiana, and is said to have been that h 
which he generally officiated. Though ancient, it has been sootai 
repaired that it may possibly retain not much of its original Ma- 
terials or appearance. One proof indeed of its antiquity is the gra- 
dual elevation of the ground all around it, occasioned by the rains 
of neighbouring buildings ; so that you descend some steps to eater 
it ; a circumstance that gives it a damp and cheerless aspect. Il 
has in front a large court surrounded with galleries conformably to 
the ancient mode, which ought never to have been neglected, be- 
cause it contributes so much to the silence and the tranquillity so 
necessary to the exercise of devotion . The doors are of bronze aaJ 
said to be those which St. Ambrose closed against the Emperor 
Theodosius ; but without the least foundation, as no doors wen 
closed on the occasion; the piety of the Emperor rendered sack a 
precaution unnecessary, and in the next place the present doorswen 
made in the ninth century. 

The church is divided by arcades into a nave and two aisles; its 
terminated by a semicircle, and vaulted nearly in the same mantf 
as the church of the Carthusians at Rome (the great hall of Diode- 
lian's baths). The body of the saint is supposed to lie under Ike 
high altar together with those of St. Gcrvasius and St. Protasius, d 
his brother Satyrus and of his sister Marcellina. St. Victor'* 
church, called in St. Ambrose's lime Basilica Portiana, is €f 
nobled by its connexion with the actions of the saint, and by kit 
contests with the Arians. It is however old in site and in naat 
only ; the whole fabric being entirely modem, and far loo gaudy for 
ancient taste. This censure indeed may be passed upon many 
other churches in Milan, which lose much of their majesty and 
even of tffeir beauty by the profusion of rich and splendid deten- 
tions that encumber them. The materials of all are costly, the ar- 
rangement of mo6t is tasteless ; yet there are few which do ** 
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present some object of curiosity worthy of a visit. The same obser- 
vation is applicable both ot the convents and to the palaces. 

From these edifices therefore we will pass to the Ambrosian li- 
brary, an establishment which, notwithstanding its appellation, has 
no connexion with antiquity, and owes its existence entirely to the 
munificence of Cardinal Federigo Borromco, nephew of St. Charles, 
and his successor in the See of Milan. This prelate, who seems 
to have inherited the virtues, if not the talents of his uncle, began 
So collect books when a student at Rome, and enlarging his plan 
as he advanced in age and dignities, at length when raised to the 
archbishopric, erected an edifice, placed his collection in it, and 
opened it to the public under the title of Bibliotheca Ambrotiana 
(the Ambrosian library). It contains about forty thousand vo- 
lumes, and more, it is said, than fifteen thousand manuscripts. 
There is also annexed to this library a gallery of pictures, statues, 
antiques, and medals, which contained many articles of great ra- 
rity and reputation. But these, whether statues, medals, or paint- 
ings, have, together with the most valuable books and manuscripts, 
been conveyed to Paris. The hall of this library is well propor- 
tioned, though not so large as might be expected, and as is indeed re- 
quisite for a collection of books so considerable. The ceiling is 
adorned with paintings, and the space between the book cases and 
the cornice filled up, by the portraits of the most eminent authors, 
whose writings are deposited below, or to use the elevated language 
of Pliny the Elder, quorum immortales omnia, in loci* iiidem 
loquunimr 1 . 

It is well kuoWn, that one of the most curious and valuable articles 
in this library was a manuscript collection of various works of £*- 
omardo de Vinci, accompanied with drawings, designs, etc., which 
had been presented to it by a citizen of the name of Galea* Arc*- 
notif who generously refused vast sums offered for this precious de- 
posit, and to secure its possession to his country, consigned it to the 
Ambrosian library as to an inviolable sanctuary. The reputation 
it Leonardo, whose genius ranged over all the sciences at pleasure, 
and shone with equal lustre in poetry, painting, architecture, and 
philosophy, gave these volumes, of sufficient importance in them- 
selves, an inestimable value in the eyes of his countrymen, who ac- 
cordingly, with that enthusiasm for the arts which distinguishes the 
■sjodern Italians as honourably as it did the ancient Greeks, erected 
a marble statue to the donor, and enregistered his name among the 
public benefactors of the city. What then must have been their 
and indignation when they saw this relict, the object of their 



• Pirn. W«t. Hist. lib. juwv. cap. a. —Whose imnorUl souls still speak in the 
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pride and complacency, torn from them by th$ Freaeh', nad sent at 
jumbled and tost in the common mass of plunder, to Paris? Bmflb 
injustice was not the last nor the greatest insnlt offered to (hefltt- 
ings of th* Milanese by their invaders* 

In the refectory or hall of the convent of the Domini 
is well known, the celebrated Last Supper by the same r«-«, 
posed to be his masterpiece. The convent was suppressed ; 
hall was turned into a store-room of artillety ; and the picture 
used as a target for the soldiers to fire at ! The heads were 
favourite marls, and that of our Saviour in preference 10 the 
Their impiety, though wanton and to them unprofitable, w* 
tent, and may be paused over with contemptuous abhorrence ; tat 
their barbarism in defacing a masterpiece which, though in deny, 
was still a model in the art, succeeded to the full extent even tf 
their mischievous wishes, and has erased Cor ever one of the nahlat 
specimens of painting in the world. It may be doubted whether 
the Goths, the Lombards, or even the Huns were ever gmhy of 
such unnecessary outrage. 

In colleges, hospitals, and establishments of charity in genu J , 
Milan is or rather was, most splendidly endowed, owing in a great 
degree to the princely munificence of St. Charles. Of the 
the college ctBrem, once belonging to tbe Jesuits, is the 
pal ; it contained twelve hundred students besides profcissm 
ten, and teachers ; is of great extent and magnificence. lis courts 
(surrounded with galleries in two stories supported by granite pil- 
lars), its staircase, its library, and its observatory, are much lilmini 
by the Milanese, and not without reason ; but the galleries wurii 
appear to more advantage if the pillars were nearer. Wide inter" 
columniations are however very general in almost all galleries, pi- 
azzas, and colonnades, that I have seen even in Italy $ a 
more opposite perhaps to greatness of manner and even to 
than any other. 

The Seminary, and Collegio Hehetico (Swiss college), 
larly the latter, are adorned in the same manner with courts 
porticos, and tarnished with noble halls and libraries. 

The Ospedale Maggiore (great hospital) is an immwi^ 
its principal court, for it has several, is more than three 
feet square ; it is lined with a double portico, supported 
of granite : the lower order is Ionic, the upper Composite ; it 
tains more than twelve hundred persons, and has halls appropri- 
ated to different trades and to working convalescents. • 

The Lazaretto is a spacious quadrangle of twelve hundred aad 
fifty feet in length, and twelve hundred in breadth. It contaim 

• Di Parigt 

Le ▼*! abomlt Mrc, 

k*. Monti. 

Hie TOgraut sang* of Fttrk 
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•boot three hundred rooms with fire places, is surrounded by a 
stream, and admirably adapted for the residence of epidemical 
patients, by its airiness and cleanliness. In the centre of the court 
stands a chapel, so contrived that the priest at the altar may be 
seen by the sick even from their beds. The pillanf that support the 
portico are slender, and distant from each other ; yet the solidity, 
■niformity, and immensity of this edifice give it a grand and very 
striking appearance. It is now used as barracks, or rather, I be- 
lieve, as cavalry stables. 

The reader may, perhaps, expect an account of the remains of 
ancient magnificence, the relics of that imperial splendour which 
once adorned Milan, and is recorded in the well known verses of 
Ausonias. 

duplice muro 
Amplificata loci species , populiqueToluptas 
Circus , el incluii moles cuaeata theatri ; 
TempU , Palatinasqne arces , opuleosque Moneta v 
Et regio Herculei Celebris ab hooore lafacri, 
Cunctaque marmorcis ornata peristyla signis; 
Mcoiaque in villi formam circumdata labro : 
Omnia qua magois operum telut smula formis 
Excellunt ; nee juocta premit viciuia Rome l . 

Auten* Clara urbes* ▼. 

But of these .edifices the names only remain, annexed to the 
churches built on their site, or over their ruins. — Sta. Maria del 
Cireo, S. Georgio al Palazzo, S. Pittore al Theatre We must 
except the baths, of which a noble fragment still stands near the 
parochial church of St. Lorenzo. It consists of sixteen beautiful 
Corinthian columns fluted, and of white marble, with their archi- 
trave. They are all of the best proportion, and placed at the 
distance of two diameters and a quarter, the most regular and 
Most graceful intercolumniatio^ The houses behind the pillars, 
and indeed the church itself, evidently stand on ancient founda- 
tions, and have enabled the antiquary to ascertain with tolerable 
accuracy the form of the original building. The era of the erection 
of these baths is not known, but the extreme elegance of the re- 
tina is a sufficient proof that they arc the work of a period of 



-• two-fold wall sarrovnds, 



And makes Um spacious town team doobty (real. 
Add loo Um circus, aosoa of costly fameja, 
The theatre, the temples, palaces 
Hign-tow'risg to the skirs ; the wealthy mint. 
And hatha that boast Alcides' g lorions name. 
And porticos with marble atatnes gree'd. 
And all the town by rainparu high o'crtopp'dt 
Whata'er is great in art, fair Milan boasts. 
Nor dreads the neighb'ring rivalry of llomv. 

n. vi 
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arcbitectural perfection, and consequently ljng prior to tip fa* 
age of Maximum f . « 

But while the grand features of the ancient are wanting la At 
modern city, the minor advantages are nearly the same in bott^ 
and the plenty, tfce number of splendid and well-furnished 
and till the present disastrous epoch, the simple manly 
of the inhabitants of Milan .in the eighteenth century would, 
haps, enable it to yie, without loosing much by the comparison 
with Mcdiolanum in the fourth. 

Copia reran 
ImnmenB cuHcqne domes — fccttnda Yirorum 
* Ingenta ; antiqui mores s . . . • c , 

Amom.IhuL 

The mental qualifications which the poet ascribes to the ancient 
inhabitants of Milan may perhaps with equal reason be attributed 
to the modern; especially as the Italians are no whcge deficient ■ 
natural abilities. I do not hAwever find that this city was at say 
period particularly pregnant with genius, nor do I recollect As 
names of any very illustrious writers born in it, or formed in ifc 
schools. We may therefore consider the import of this 
feur as it confers on the Milanese any pre-eminence of 
merely poetical and complimentary \ Another mark off 
blance I must mention, which is, that the modern like the 
town is surrounded with a double wall, which is perhaps 
the foundation of the old double circumference, and may be 
aidered as an indication that the city covers as great a space 
aa formerly, and perhaps contains as many inhabitants. 

I shall say nothing of the intended embellishments, nor ef As 
future Forum of Bonaparte : the present government has a grttf 
talent for destruction, and is now occupied in the deamoKtientf 
ramparts, ctfewents, and houses, to make room for the latter «nV 
fice, destined hereafter to outshmqphat of Trajan itself. When AM 
to be begun is not known j meantime the work of deetrmctMb 




* The intcripKioit on toe of the pilastcn isgtnerally acknowledge* le> lane mi» 
ftrenceto this edifice. 

* There plenty reigns; there mansions rich and fair 

Abound in eVry street 

Primaeval miium deckkaruanlj aona, 
With f*»i*4 rar indeed. 

3 The autlior does not meaai» Mriny^ 
no celebrated authors : but that the great men and celebrated authors which she hi 
produced , either as natives or students, hate not acquire* Out pre-eminence a! 
Dune which distinguishes the deniitns of several other cities, such as Verona, Fata 
and Florence ; and of course that they were not entitled to the appellation of «*f 
illustrious writers. 
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ceeds. However be these improvements what they way, I most say, 
that the beauties of Milan are not a little at present, and In op- 
position to the poet's declaration were, I believe, anciently still 
more eclipsed by the splendour of Rome. Juneiapremii vieima 
Romrn \ is an observation applicable to Milan, to Genoa, and still 
more to Florence because nearer that capital, so long the seat of 
beauty, of empire, and of majesty a . 



CHAPTER XVII. 

Gome— The Lariau Lake— Pliniana, the intermitting Fountain — Insula 

"lbc Lago di I. cm) -The Addua — Silc of Pliny's Villai Observations Oft Colle- 
giate Churches— l.ago di Lugano — Varese and its Lake. 

0> Monday the 27th of September, we set out from Milan, about 
twelve o'clock, and took the road to Como. The distance is about 
twetKy-sfc miles, and runs over an extensive plain, presenting in 
the midst of verdure and fertility many villas, but no object parti- 
cularly Interesting. 

At verlatina (about half way) we changed horses ; and a few 
Unites farther on, the distant Glaciers began to increase in magni- 
tude and grandeur, and at the same time, the country around gra- 
dually assumed rougher features, and presented hills heightening 
us we advanced, and exhibiting a variety of wild broken scenery* 
Wc entered Como about six o'clock. 

Camum is, like most of the towns between the Alp$ and Apen- 
nines, of great antiquity, and like them also it owes its origin to a 
Gallic tribe, and its importance to Roman colonization. For the 
fatter benefit it was indebted partly to the father of Ponipcy, and 
partly to Julius Caesar. It never fell to its lot to make a figure 
in the world, nor indeed to attract the attention of the hit* 
torfan, either by its glories or by its reverses; and it seems to 
have derived from its humble mediocrity a greater degree of se- 
curity and quiet in the numberless disasters of Italy than any of the 
■tore powerful and more illustrious cities can boast of. Its prin- 
cipal advantage is its situation, and its greatest glory is the re- 

> 1 be neighbourhood of Rome eclipses then. 

* The traveller would do well to visit, as he easily may. the three cities above-mea- 
taanei, to which we may add Turin and Fernet on his way to Rome. As for Naplts 
it derives its attractions oot from art hut from nature, and will charm as long as its 
bay with all its isles, its coastswith llieir wiuding*, it* lakes with their wild borders 
and classic haunts, and its mountains with their fires, fertility, aud verdure, continue 
to (low with the beams of the sua that now enlightens them. 

17. 
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putation of one of its ancient denizens, Pliny the Younger. Its si- 
tuation is beautiful. On the southern extremity of theLarim lake 
it commands a fine prospect of that noble expanse of water, with 
its bold and varied borders. It is covered behind, arid on each side, 
with fertile hills. It is an episcopal town of some extent, and of a 
pleasing appearance. The cathedral is of white marble, and mixed 
architecture; the front is of light and not inelegant Gothic; the 
nave is supported by Gothic arches ; the choir and transepts are 
adorned with composite pillars ; a dome rises over the centre. The 
effect of the whole, though the mixture is incorrect, is not in- 
pleasant. In the front of the cathedral there is a statue of Pliny 
with basso relievos alluding to his writings, and on each side of 
the grand entrance's* an inscription in his honour. The inscriptions 
are more commendable for the spirit than for the style ; the best of , 
the two concludes in the following manner : 

Ordo , populusque Comentu Caium Plinium Secundum M unicipeaifln d 

incomparabitem tUtoa et dogio ornaverc 

Faustas honor, dulcuque juftt me fama Secundum, 
At mage concivei hec posuisse meos *. 

i 

Without doubt a writer so much attached to his countr/oa ate 
side, and so fond of fame on the othor, as Pliny seems Iff have 
been, may be supposed to Mfk down with complacency on the ho- 
nours thus zealously paid in his beloved Comum * tohismeamy so 
many ages alter his decease. However, these honours are justly 
due, not to his reputation only, but to his public spirit, as few ci- 
tizens seem to have conferred so many solid benefits upon their 
country as he did on Comum. In the first place he established, 
or at least he contributed largely, both by his example andmmiiaV 
cence, to the establishment of a school with an able teacher at its 
head 3 . In the next, he provided a fund for the support of free 
children ; built a temple to contain the busts of the emperors, 
which he had presented to his fellow citizens * ; adorned the teapfe 
with a bronze statue of exquisite workmanship, dignwm tempi*, 
dignum Deo dotium 5 ; voluntarily resigned a legacy in favour of 



1 The decurionate and people of Corao have complimented their incoaparaWc 
townsman, Gaius Plinius Secundtu, with a statue and au eulogy. 

Fair honour ami renown impart 
No common joy to Pliny's heart; 
Yet hence the proudest praise I claim, 
That thus my townsmen grace my name. 

* Tua meaque dilicta ( your delight and mine ), says he to his friend, speaking ef 
his town, their common country. — Lib. i. Eput, 3. 

5 iv.Ep. x3. 

5 iii. 6. — A gift worthy of the temple, and worthy of tho god. 
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Comum; and, in short, seized every occasion of manifesting his af- 
fection for the town and for its inhabitants. Few characters in 
truth appear more accomplished and more amiable than that of 
Pliny the Younger. Indefatigable both in the discharge of his du- 
ties and in the prosecution of his studies, frugal in the management 
and generous in the disposal of his fortune, gentle in the private in- 
tercourse of society, but firm and intrepid in his public capacity, 
gratefal and affectionate as a husband and friend, just as a magistrate, 
and high-minded as a senator, he seems to have possessed the whole 
circle of virtues, and to have acted his part in all the relations of 
life with grace and with propriety. Nothing can be more pleasing 
than the picture which he gives of his domestic occupations, and 
few lessons arc more instructive than the transcript which we find 
in bis epistles, of his sentiments and feelings on every occasion where 
friendship, merit, virtue, and patriotism, are interested. It is true, 
that the picture is drawn by Pliny himself, and both it and the 
transcript confessedly intended for the public ; but the intimacy of 
such men as Tacitus, Suetonius, and Quintilian, and the counte- 
nance of an emperor like Trqjan, who knew so well how to appre- 
ciate merit, are sufficient guarantees that the author's life and wri 
tings were not at variance. One reflection however occurs not a 
little derogatory to the real substantial virtucof Pliny, and that is, that 
its motive was, or to speak more tenderly, seems to have been vanity ■; 
a mean principle that makes virtue the handmaid of self-love, and 
instead of the noble object of ambition, degrades her into its tool and 
instrument, but, Christianity alone can correct this depravity ; and 
we can only deplore the misfortune of Pliny, who never opened bis 
eves to its heavenly light. 

We may collect from Pliny that Comum was in bis time a rich and 
Oouri&hing city, adorned with temples, statues, porticos, and pil- 
lared gates, and encircled with large and splendid villas ; that it 
was governed by deenrions, inhabited by opulent citizens, and en- 
dowed with rich lands. In most of these respects, modern Como 
does not perhaps yield to the ancieul city. The cathedral, in ma- 
terials, magnitude, and probably in decoration, though not in style, 
equals the temple uf Jupiter; and ten or fifteen other churches, 
four or five of which arc remarkable for some peculiar excellence 
or other, may be deemed as ornamental to the city as half the num- 
ber of temples. One of these churches, that of St. Giovanni, is 
adorned by the several pillars, which are supposed to have be- 
longed to a portico which Pliny mentions, as erected by Fabatus, 
bis wife's grandfather 1 . Three colleges of reputatiou, and as 
many public libraries, are advantages which Pliny would have ex- 
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tolled wilh rapture, and are far superior, it must be owned, era 
to the collection of imperial statues, and to the temple erected lor 
their receptacle «. To complete the resemblance or the equality, 
Como is now (was lately, I should have said) as anciently, governed ' 
by Decurioms of birth and property ; to which I must add, that it 
contains a population of nearly twenty thousand souls. PKny there- 
fore might still behold his beloved country wilh delight, nod enk 
in its prosperity after so many centuries of revolution, as well as k 
its gratitude after so many ages of barbarism and oblivion. 

Next morning we embarked at nine o'clock. The view of the lake 
from the town is confined to a small basin that forms the harbour tf 
Como , but the view of the town from the lake, taken at the distance 
of a mile from the quay, is extremely beautifal. The expanse of wa- 
ter immediately under the eye, the boats gliding across it; bmad 
it the town with its towers and domes, at the foot of three conical 
hills all green and wooded, that in die middle crowned wilh a . 
crested castle, extending its ramparts down the declivity ; on boll ' 
sides bold eminences, chequered wilh groves and villas ; form alto- 
gether a varied and most enchanting picture. 

On passing the little promontory that forms the harbour, wedbco- 
vered a fine sheet of water of seven miles, with the pretty little 
town of Camobio fall before us ; and on our left, an opening be- 
tween the hills, through which we discovered some glacie7t,m\\m 
particular Mount St. Bernard, covered with perpetual snows. The 
mountains on both sides rose to a great elevation, sometimes as- 
cending abruptly from the lake itself, and sometimes swelling gra- 
dually from its borders, always shaded with forests of firs and chest- 
nuts, or clad with vines and olives. But whether steep or slopief. 
the declivities are enlivened by numberless villas, villages, coa- 
vents, and towns, seated sometimes on the very verge of the water, 
sometimes perched on crags and precipices ; here imbosomed n 
groves, and there towering on the summits of the mountains. This 
mixture of solitude and of animation, of grandeur and of beamy, 
joined with the brightness of the sky, the smoothness of the lake, 
and the warm beams of the sun playing upon its surface, gave in- 
expressible interest to the scene, and excited in the highest degree 
our delight and admiration. 

We next doubled the verdant promontory of Tarno on therigfct. 
and bending towards the eastern bank, landed at a villa called 
Pliniana. It owes this appellation, as the reader will easily guess, 
to the intermittent fountain so minutely described by the younger 
Pliny. It is situated on the margin of the lake, at the foot of a 
precipice, from which tumbles a cascade, amid groves of beeches, 



1 The curious reader may see a description of a temple which Pliny was about to 
erect, (hough probably on his Tuscan properly, not at Cvmum* — Lit. u. Epitu Jo. 
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poplars, chestnuts, and cypresses. A serpentine walk leads 
through these groves, and discovers at every winding some new 
and beautiful view. The famous fountain bursts front the rock 
in a small court behind the house, and passing through the under 
story, falls into the lake. Pliny's description of it is inscribed in large 
characters in the hall, and is still supposed to give an accurate ac- 
count of the phenomenon. It is rather singular that the intervals 
of the rise and fall of this spring should be stated differently by the 
elder and by the younger Pliny; both of whom must have had 
frequent opportunities of observing it. The former represents has 
increasing and decreasing every hour — In Comensijujrta Larium 
laeum, font iargus, harts singulis semper httumeseit, ae rest* 
det 1 i the latter thrice a day only — ierindte staHs anetibus ae 
dimmuiionibu* erescit, deerescilque >. According to some mo* 
dcrn observers, the ebb and flow arc irregular; but the greater 
number, with the inhabitants of the house, assure us, that now, as 
in Pliny's time, it takes place usually thrice a day ; usually, be* 
cause, in very stormy and tempestuous weather, the fountain is 
said to feel the influence of the disordered atmosphere, and to vary 
considerably in its motions. This latter circumstance leads to ths 
following conjectural explanation of the cause of this phenomenon. 
The west wind, which regularly blows upon the lake at twelve 
o'clock, or mid-day, begins at nine in the upper regions, or on the 
summits o£ the mountains ; upon these summits, and particularly 
that which rises behind the PUniana y there are several cavities 
that penetrate into the bowels of the mountain, and communicate 
with certain internal reservoirs of water, the existence of which 
has been ascertained by various observations. Now, When the 
wind rushes down the cavities above-mentioned, and reaches the 
water, it rallies its surface, and carries its waves against the sides 
of die cavern, where, just above its ordinary level, there are little 
•stares or holes. The water raised by the impulse which it re- 
ceives from the wind, rises to these fissures, and passing through 
them, trickles down through the crevices that communicate with 
the fountain below, and gradually fills it. In stormy weather the 
water is impelled with greater violence, and flows in greater 
quantities, till it is nearly exhausted ; or at least, reduced too low 
to be raised again to the fissures. Hence, on such occasions, the 
fountain fills with rapidity first, and then dries up, or rather re- 
■nains low, till the reservoir regains its usual level, and impelled 
by the wind, begins to ebb again. Such is the explanation given 
by the Abaie CmrU AmorttH. 

1 Hat. Hist. Lib. ii. cap. io3.— In the district of Cono, near the Lariao laka, n a 
copious spring, which swell* and subsides every hour. 

3 iv. Ep. 3o. — Thrice a day it increases and decreases with a regular augmen- 
tation and diminution. 
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We had not lime to verify the return of the fountain, which ' 
when we visited It, was at its lowest ebb, but we have no 
to the flux and the reflux; the regularity of which 
by the testimony of the servants of the house, and ifctoed by that ef 
all persons in its vicinity. After all, this fountain is classical, to 
scenery around it is romantic, and the wait* it is magnUtaftj 
but in i&eli, it is inferior in every respect to the intermitting 
tain near Stub in Yorkshiife, whose ebb and flow racmr 
quarter of an hour, and succeed each other without a nfiMdet 
nation. 

Some writers have supposed, that one ofche villas which VBf 
possessed in the neigbourhood of Como occupies this ate; tm 
though he bad many in the vicinity of th$ lake, he yet 
only his two favourite retreate, and the situation of the J>ii 
corresponds with neither. The one was, it seems, on the vwy 
verge of the lake, almost rising ontof the waters, aad in flhfcNK 
spect it resembled Jhe PUniana; but it would be diffieolt W 
in the latter sufficient- space among the rocks for the 
spatdosistmw systo Imter infle&iiur*. The other villa 
possibly have stood on the neighbouring promontory off ■ 
whence /editUrimio dorto*) it might have commanded ft., 
Iltere are, indeed, many situations on the banks of the Jaha 
correspond with Pliny's descriptions, and consequently 
a loss to guess at Uptvpartpular spots to which be allude*. A 1 
farther on, the lake first contracts itself at Brienno, 
its flourishing laurels, and then expands again and makes a fine 
sweep, which forms the bay of Agregno, a busy little town, tkt 
Wirt of the neighbouring vallies. The banks still continued topi* " 
sent the same bold and wooded scenery — c u nmnum (as Pliny thr 
Elder expresses it) arbutto agrum* — the constantjcharacterislk 
feature of the Larian lake, and territory. 
r We next landed on a little island, now called Bi S. Givwmm t 9 
anciently, that is, in the seventh century, Insula Comacenm (Iks 
Comacene island). This island is wooded and cultivated lifci * 
garden, or rather an orchard, and presents a most enchanting re- 
treat to its proprietor, if he J|ave either taste to discern, or mean 
to enjoy its beauties. However, with all the charms of its stamtiont 
it never seems to have attracted much notice, as we find no allusion 
to it among the ancients, and little attention paid to it|f the modem. 
But, in the ages .of barbarian invasion, and particularly under the 
Lonfohantifi kinfes, it was occasionally resorted to as an asytau 

safe from sudden attack, and sometimes capable pi aytTi in ing a siege. 

- ■ .- f 

* Hw wilk, which gently winds along an extensive gallery, 

3 From itsbfty ridge. 

3 x. 29.— A district delightful from its abundance of woody copies. 
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There is, indeed, an .account of one of the Longobardic monarchs 
having discovered and conveyed to Pavia a treasure which the Ro- 
mans had here deposited ; a circumstance which, with a few addi- 
tional embellishments, might be worked into a tolerable romance, 
especially as the age, in which the event is supposed to have taken 
place, is fertile in legends, and of course fully open to fiction. Wo 
are told, indeed, that it afforded a retreat to the Christians during 
the persecutions of the three first centuries, and that from their 
numbers it derived the rank of a town, under the appellation of 
ChrtMlopolU, that it next sheltered the Greek exarchs, and enabled 
them to make a successful stand against the Longohardic inva- 
ders; and, in line, that it became an independent republic, extended 
its conquests over the neighbouring banks, and carried on a long 
and eventful war with Como. But, these and its other brilliant 
achievements, not having a Thucydidcs to transmit them embla- 
zoned to posterity, arc gradually sinking into darkness, and will 
probably ere long be buriedin total oblivion. This romantic island 
iwells gently from the lake, is about a mile in length, half a mile in 
breadth, and half a mile distant from the western bank. 

Nearly opposite to it on the eastern bank, the rocks and preci- 
pices are rough, shapeless, and menacing ; hollowed into caverns 
and recesses, all dark and tremendous ; while beneath them the wa- 
ter is unnsaally deep, and from its depth, and the shade which the 
tuperincambent rocks cast upon it, appears black and dismal to 
the eye, as well as the imagination. 

As we advanced, wepassed some beautiful bays and promontories 
tvitli their villas and villages. Among these are Balbiano ; Len- 
9vcc , where some years ago a subterraneous temple was discovered 
y»ilh a marble statue of Diana ; and on the very margin of the lake, 
filla, which took its name without doubt from the mansion which 
formerly occupied the same spot, and seems to have been of great 
and magnificence, as remains of pillars are discernible, in 
ifan weather, under the water close to the shore. Some antiqua- 
suppose this to be the real site of Pliny's villa ; he could not 
Indeed have chosen a more beautiful spot, nor, if we may be- 
lieve the general opinion, a more genial climate. Hence, its 
productions, such as aloes, capers, etc. seem to belong to a more 
southern sky, and surprise us by their blooming appearance 
ider the snowy brows of the Alps. We then traversed the little 
ly of Tmmezzina, and landed at Cadenahbia about four 
Mriock. 
The view from Cadenahbia is the most extensive, and at the same 
?, the most interesting on the lake ; it takes in the greatest ex- 
of water, because it overlooks the Larian before its division 
Into two branches (one of which takes its name from Como, and the 
other from Lecco) and it includes the greatest variety of scenery, 
**cause it commands the entrance into both these branches, and the 
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promontory thtt sept rales them from each other; 
swells Into a lofty eminenoe, is coveAd with woods, 
several villas, and crowned with a convent. It is called 
from a village that stands on its extremity. 

In front and over the widest part of the lake risea a i 
shore, with a ridge of broken grotesque mountains heyoM, 
above them the bare pointed summit of Monte Legman*, am 
highest or the Alp*. As the situation of CadenmbUm is id 
fill, and as its accommodations are good, the traveller, who 
to explore the recesses of the Larian lake and its bor dering 
tains, may make it his head-quarters, and from thence 
his excursions. Bellaggio, and the branch of the lake 
beyond it, will first attract his attention. The Lmgo di 
so that branch is called) takes its name from the torn of 
(probably the ancient Lieini Forum) whidi stands at its 
at nearly the same distance from the point of separation a 
The Logo diLeeeo is, properly speaking, the dpnnel Off the 
{Addua trim emrulu**) which flowing through the qppi 
wider part of the lake, may be considered as tuning torn to* fl* 
bfgio, and contracting its channel as it withdraws, -at — ■— 
nines its original form and name a little beyond £#m». 

The next excursion may be to BeUane, some nritae 
denabbia, and on the opposite side of the lake. He wfll 
a cavern formed by the foHing of the river Mo vtrmm 
rocky cliff, and called very appropriately front hs 
the murmurs of the torrent, L'Orrido (the horrid), 
and nearly opposite Cadenabbia is a village called & 
posed by some antiquaries to have been the real situation of Hqft 
lower villa. Their conjectures are founded principally upon a 
Mosaic pavement discovered there, a circumstance wMch aw i 
indeed that a villa was there, but nothing more. ~ Both nkj* 
fevourite seats must, I conceive, have been» the nejghb wu h ead dl 
Comum . Not far from this village is a stream called Lam (to*), 
which bursts from a vast cavern on the side of a moontall, and 
forms a cascade of more than a thousand feet beforife it reaches the 
plain. The cavern is supposed to extend for miles through da 
bowels of the mountain, and even to lead to the Icy ftumnrit wkkl 
supplies the stream. fc 

Thende the traveller may return by Bellaggio, and range thi oa ^ 
its groves of olive and pines, visit its palaces, and compare It wM 
thedescription which Pliny gives of his upper villa or his TWfsdfc 
for on this spot it stood, if we may credit antiquaries, aad cer- 
tainly a more commanding and majestic site he could not hue 
chosen; but though several circumstances of the description agree 
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with this situation, yet, I doubt much as to the accuracy of their 

application — Imposita taxis lacum prospicit lacu latiusuti- 

tw... fluetus non sefitii 1 , etc., are features applicable to a hundred 
situations on both the shores of the lake, as well as to the promon- 
tory of Beliaggio; while the only expression which seems to dis- 
tinguish it from many others is not, in my opinion, applicable, in 
Pliny's sense, to the spot in question. His words are — lime unum 
sinttm molK curvamine amplectiiur; ilia sdiHsshno dorso duos 
dirimii \ That the word sinus may be understood of the two 
branches of the lake I admit, but that it is not so extensively ap- 
plied in this passage must appear evident, when we consider that 
no villa, garden, nor park, can be supposed to embrace in its 
windings one of the branches of the lake, which Is fifteen miles in 
length; and consequently we may conclude that the word sinus 
here signifies one of the little bays formed by some of the number- 
less promontories that project Arom the shores between Como and 
Cadtnaibia. 

I must here notice another mistake, into which the same anti- 
quaries aeem to have fallen. They suppose that the channel be* 
tween the island above described and the shore, is alluded to in 
the following words : — Quid Euripus viridis e$ gommsus ? ' Now 
it is evident from the context, that the villa to which this Euripus 
belonged, was in the immediate vicinty of Como, suburbanum 
am m t m timum 4 , an appellation by no means applicable to a seat 
sixteen or eighteen miles distant from a country town. 

But to return to Beliaggio.— This delightful spot, now covered 
with villas and cottages, was, during the anarchical contests of the 
■fiddle ages, not unfrequently converted into a rcceptable of rob- 
bers, outlaws, and banditti, who infested all the borders of the lake 
daring the night, and in daytime concealed themselves amid these 
thickets, caverns, and fastnesses : and indeed when neglected, and 
abandoned to nature it must have resembled the fictitious haunts 
off Apnleins's robbers, and have been a steep and savage wilderness 
—Mons horridus, sylrestris, frondibus umbrosus et imprimis 
alius . . . per oblifua devexa sasis asperrimis 



1 Built apoa the rocks, it looks over I be lake. ... it commands an extensive view 
si the lake., it dors not feel the waves. 

2 The Utter comprehends one bay within its gentle curvature; the former, with its 
elevated ridge, separates kvo from each other. 

* Lib. i. epia. 3. and ix. epit. 7.— What, the glassy and sparkling Euripus f 
4 Aaaoil delightful suburban retreat. 

* Aftjl. Met. iv. eap- 67.— A savage and woody hill, thickly shaded with leave*, 
"■my high.... stag thesbehing deques, .... it is environed with craggy 
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From Cadenabbia we sailed to JUenaggio, a few miles higher 
up the lake. From this little town wc had a full view of the lake 
from Bellaggio to Graredona and Domato; beyond this latter 
place the Larian receives the Adda, alter which it contracts its 
channel, and changes its name into the Logo di Chiavenna. We 
are now about to take our leave of this celebrated lake, but thiik 
it necessary first to make some general observations. 

The lake of Como, or the Larian (for so it is still called} not o- 
frequenlly even by the common people) retains its ancient dima- 
sions uualtered, and is fifty miles in length, from three to six is 
breadth, and from forty to six hundred feet in depth. Its Conn is 
serpentine, and its banks are indented with frequent creeks and har- 
bours ; it is subject to sudden squalls, and sometimes even whencala, 
to swells violent and unexpected ; both are equally dangerous, lie 
latter are more frequently experienced in the branch of the lakelfcat 
terminates at Come than in the other parts, because it has no ens 
saw or outlet, such as the Adda forms at Leeco. The moa&us 
that border the lake are by no means either barren or naked ; their 
lower regions are generally covered with olive*, vines, and orchards; 
the middle is encircled with groves of chestnut of great height aid 
expansion, and the upper regions are cither downs, or forests of pise 
and fir, with the exception of certain very elevated ridges, which are 
necessarily either naked or covered with snow. Their sides are 
seldom formed of one continued steep, but usually interrupted by 
fields and levels extending in some places into wide plains, which 
supply abundant space for every kind of cultivation. These fertile 
plains are generally at one-third, and sometimes at two-think, 
of the elevation. On or near these levels are most of the towns aod 
villages, that so beautifully diversify the sides of the mountains. 

But cultivation is not the only source of the riches of the Lari** 
territory : various mines of iron, lead, and copper, are now as they 
were anciently, spread over its surface, and daily opened in tke 
bowels of its mountains ; besides quarries of marble, which sopply 
Milan and all the neighbouring cities with the materials and the 
ornaments of their most magnificent churches. 

Nor are {were I should say) the borders of the Larian lake desr 
titute of literary establishments. Several convents, and some col- 
legiate churches kept or patronized schools, and spread knowledge 
and civilization over the surface of a country apparently rugged aai 
abandoned. Collegiate churches, especially where all the canott 
without exception, are obliged to reside nine months in the yeir 
(as in the district of Milan, and indeed in all catholic countries) 
have always appeared to me of great utility in the country in ge- 
neral, and particularly in remote tracts and unfrequented pro- 
vinces. The persons promoted to stalls in these establishments are 
generally such as have acquired reputation as authors, distinguished 
themselves in universities and colleges as professors, or render*! 
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Ives serviceable as tutors in private education. The cftn- 
m of such men was well calculated to propagate a spirit of 
tion and improvement in the vicinity of their Chapter; while 
vice of the church, always supported iaf such establishments 
eat decency and even splendour, strengthened the influence 
ion, and with it extended the graces and the charities which 
company its steps. * To these we may add, that the decora- 
K)ih external and internal of these churches and of the build- 
riexed to them, not only givf employment almost constant 
erous artisans, but moreover inspire and keep alive a taste 
fine arts ; and to the number of such establishments and 
rjplendid embellishments we may perhaps ascribe that relish 
E, painting, sculpture, and architecture, and that nice dia- 
K in these arts, so generally prevalent in Italy, and obser- 
ven in peasants and day-labourers. Tl*£ entire suppression 
re of such foundations, which is now taking place almost all 
e continent, is to be lamented as impolitic and mischievous, 
ely in its consequences to deteriorate the taste, and gradually 
arize the manners of the people at large \ and in a special 
r, of the inhabitants of wild and mountainous regions- 
mot turn from the Larian lake without reminding the reader 
rerses in which Claudian alludes to its magnitude, the fer- 
r its banks, and the mountains that border it. 

Protinus umbroaa qua vettit littus olivi 
Larim, et dulci meotitur Ncre* flvct** 
Parva puppe latum pretervoUt. Odua inde 
Saudit inaccessos bnunali aidcre roontes *. 

Dt BtUo Getico. 319. 

let out from Menaggio about ten o'clock, and took our way 
s the lake of Lugano on foot, first over a fine hill, and then 
ti a most delightftil vale, between two very lofty and steep, 
■dam mountains. From the summit of the hill we looked 
m the Lario, and had also a distinct view of a considerable 
its eastern branch, the Logo di Lecco. The latter part of 
ley through which we passed seems, at some distant period, 
» been under water, as it is low and swampy, and terminates 
iser lake, called from its situation Lago di Piano. The pic- 
le hill which rises beyond this lake appears, from the marshy 
at surround it, as if it had once been an island. The travel- 
passing the valley ought to turn round occasionally, in order 



1 Tfca Lariaa laka, whoat ■horaa with oUvw bloooa, 
In a •mall iklffuW not'mi warrior f»ort» 
HU fcft oapaaaaof waojra» a— p art MM , 
ftoara Mka tW aula » dm, aptot of waat'ry alia* 
ScardtlNHatpmooaiaias^nUakoaJutaatriaBj 
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to behold the magnificent barrier of craggy rocks that clou it 
behind. 

LAGO DI LUGANO. 

About twelve o'clock we arrived at Portezza, six miles bvm 
Menaggio, and immediately embarked on the Lago di Lmfmm. 
This lake is twenty-five miles in length, in breadth from three ft 
six, and of immense depth ; indeed, in some places, it is said to be 
almost unfathomable. Its former name was Ceretius Lacus (the 
Geresian Lake) ; but whether known to the ancients, or produce!, 
as some have imagined, by a sudden convulsion in the fifth or saA 
century, has not yet been ascertained. The banks are f oe ltd kf 
the sides of two mountains, so steep as to afford little rooatfto vil- 
lages or even cottages, and so high, as to cast a blackening shade 
over the surface of the waters. Their rocky bases are oftetfnes 
so perpendicular, and descend so rapidly into the gulph below, 
without shelving or gradation, as not to allow shelter for a boat, or 
even footing for a human being. Hence, although covered 
wood hanging in vast masses of verdure from the precipices, 
although bold and magnificent in the highest degree horn their 
bulk and elevation, yet they inspire sensations of awe rather tfcaa of 
pleasure. The traveller feels a sort of terror as he glides nder 
them, and dreads lest the rocks should close over him, or some 
fragment descend from the crag, and bury him suddenly in the 
abyss. 

To this general description there are several exceptions, and ia 
particular with reference to that part, which expanding westward 
forms the bay of Lugano. The banks here slope off gently towards 
the south and west, presenting fine hills, fields, and villas, with the 
town itself in the centre, consisting in appearance of several noMe 
lines of buildings. On the craggy trop of the promontory on one 
side of this bay stands a castle ; the towering summit of the opposite 
cape opens into green downs striped with forests, bearing a strong 
resemblance in scenery and elevation to the heights of P'aBwm 
brosa. The snowy pinnacles and craggy masses of the neigh- 
bouring Alps rise behind the town, and form an immense seal- 
circular boundary. The town is said to be pretty, and the clinuft 
is considered as mild and genial. 

Lugano formerly enjoyed prosperity and independence under 
the protection of the Swiss Cantons. In the late revolutionary lot 
it was seized by the French, and annexed to the Cisalpine Republic 
The change was not very popular, as may be imagined ; however 
submission was unavoidable, till, impoverished by taxes, and leased 
by swarms of blood-suckers under the titles of prefects, mayors, 
commissioners, etc. the inhabitants yielded to the impulse of cot- 
rage, threw off the yoke, and expelled the Cisalpine officers. It 
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Utt in actual rebellion when we passed, and it had our cordial but 
unavailing wishes. In front of the town we sailed under a lofty 
mountain covered with wood, and projecting into the lake. Its in- 
terior is hollowed into a variety of caverns (called by the people 
cantini, cellars) remarkable for coolness and dryness. Here the 
citiiens of Lugano store their wine and corn, and in the summer 
months they keep their meat here, which, even in the most sultry 
weather, remains untainted for a considerable time. 

The bay of Lugano lies nearer the southern than the northern 
extremity of the lake, which, a few miles beyond it, again expands 
and forms three other branches. One of the branches, bending 
northward, is of considerable extent, and discharges itself by the 
river Tnm into the Lago Maggiore. In turning from Lugano, 
the depth of the lake is, where narrowest, considerably diminished, 
a circumstance ascribed to the fall of a vast promontory. The same 
effect is supposed to have been produced by the same cause lower 
down, near a town called Melano. These tremendous falls are 
occasioned principally by the action of subterraneous waters that 
hollow the mountain into caverns, and sometimes force their way 
through its sides, tearing it asunder as they rush forth, and hurling 
lie fragments into the lake below. Such an event happened in the 
year 1538, and nearly swept away a little town called Campione, 
almost opposite Lugano ; and again in the year 1710 near the 
Troom (the emissary or outlet of the lake) and choked its channel 
with the ruins of a neighbouring mountain. Hence we may con- 
clude, that those who ascribe the origin of the lake itself to an in- 
ternal convulsion, derive some presumptive and plausible argu- 
ments to support their conjecture from the frequency of similar 
accidents. 

Am we advanced the boatmen pointed to some distant caverns en 
the bank, as having once been the receptacles of a troop of banditti, 
who infested the lake and its immediate neighbourhood for a con- 
aiderable time, and by the secrecy and the extent of their subter- 
raneous retreats, long eluded the pursuit of government. We glided 
over the latter part in the silence and obscurity of evening, and 
landed at about half past seven at Porto. The carriages had here 
appointed to meet us, and as accommodations are very indif- 
being only a village, we immediately set out for Fares*. 
distance it seven miles. The country is said to be very beauts 
M, bat the darkness of the night prevented us from observing the 



At Bisusohio, the first village front Porto, there is a villa be- 
longing to a family called the Cicogna, surrounded with a garden, 
moromenie Ingtese (truly English), for so they assured us. In a 
country like this, where there is so great a variety of ground, so 
much water, so much wood, and so much mountain, nothing Is 
wanting to make a garden or park truly English but a little judg- 
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ment, and some partiality for a rural life to bring it into action. It 
is to be regretted that this taste, so conformable to nature, and so 
favourable both to public and private felicity, should be uncommon 
in a country pre-eminently adorned with all the ^charms calculated 
to inspire and nourish it. 

Non ullus aratro 

Digitus honos ; squallent abductis arva colonis f . 

Georg, i. 507. 

Farese is a small and cleanly town. It seems formed principally 
of the villas of some of the Milanese nobility : the Ionic front of 
the principal church was the only object that attracted my at- 
tention. 

From Farese, having sent the carriages to Navara, we pro- 
ceeded post in the vehicles of the country to Laveno. We set out 
about half past nine. The country which we traversed, when con- 
sidered as bordering upon the Alps, may be called flat, but it isia 
reality varied with fine swells and undulations. Its principal or* 
nament is the Lago di Farese, an expanse of water very noble n 
itself, though it loses much of its real magnitude from the com- 
parison which is perpetually made between this lake and the three 
inland seas in its immediate vicinity. It appears to be of at oval 
form, about twelve miles in length, and six in breadth. Its hanks 
slope gently to the verge of the water, and are covered with all the 
luxuriancy of vegetation. Fields of deep verdure bordered by lofty 
trees ; hills covered with thfckels ; villas shaded with pines and 
poplars; villages encircled with vineyards, strike the traveller 
wherever he turns his eye, and amuse him as he wanders along (Ae 
margin of the lake , with a continual picture of fertility wd o{ 
happiness. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

The Lago Maggiore or Verbanus — Its Islands— Lake of Magotio— -Tale of Oanb* 
Scmpione — Arona — Colossal Statue of St Charles — Observations oa the Lsk»- 
Comparison between the Italian and British Lakes— Novar* — VcrceUi— Plait d 
Turin. 

About twelve o'clock we arrived at Laveno, a large and haai* 
some village on a bay of the Lago Maggiore. Close to this villi? 



1 The fields lie fallow in inglorious rest 1 
The plain no pasture to the flock affords . 
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northward rises a rough craggy mountain , that pours a constant 
stream in a cascade from its hollow bosom. In front spreads the 
Lago Maggiore, in its widest expansion. The ancient name of 
this lake was Ferbanu*; its modern appellation i^derived from its 
greater magnitude, or rather from its superior beauty ; for in this 
latter quality only is the Larian lake inferior to it. Opposite the 
bay of Laveno opens another bay, and in the centre of the latter 
rise the Borromean islands, which are considered as the principal 
ornaments of the lake, and ranked indeed among the wonders of 
Italy. To these islands, therefore, we immediately bent our 
coarse. 

As we rowed along gently in order to enjoy the magnificent pro- 
spect that opened around us in every direction, we were informed 
by the boatmen that we were then in the widest and deepest part 
of the Verbano. Its breadth may be here about seven or eight 
miles, while the plummet descends to the enormous depth of 
eighteen hundred feet! The imagination takes alarm at (he idea of 
skimming in a light boat over the surface of such a tremendous 
abyss, and even the traveller, who has been tost in the bay of £i*- 
eay, or lifted on the swell of the ocean, may here eye the approach- 
ing shore with some degree of complacency. 

We first landed on the Isola Bella (beautiful island), as the first 
in fame and the most attractive in appearance. It derives the epi- 
thet of beautiful (torn the palace and gardens which cover its sur- 
face. The palace stands on the extremity of the island, and almost 
hangs over the water. It contains upon the lower story a suit of 
rooms fitted up in the style of grottos, paved, lined, and even co- 
vered with spars, shells, and party-coloured marbles, and in ap- 
pearance, delightfully cool and refreshing. Two magnificent sa- 
loons in the principal story form the state apartments ; the other 
rooms are not worth notice. The garden occupies nearly the whole 
island. It consists of a pyramid , formed of ten terraces rising 
ftbove each other, and terminating in a square platform. The ter- 
races have gravel walks their whole length ; they are bordered with 
flowers, and their walls are covered with fruit trees. Rows of 
orange and citron shade the walks; and gigantic statues, which 
When near appear grotesque, crowd the corners and front the pa- 
Uce. The parterres are watered by fountains that rise in different 
Jtrts of the edifice, and fall in sheets from marble vases. The 
toet of the pyramid covers a space of four hundred feet square ; 
Ike platform on its summit is fifty feet square; and its whole eleva- 
tion about one hundred and fifty. The terraces are supported by 
fetades, which form so many grand galleries or greenhouses, 
Here the more tender plants and flowers are ranged during the 
Mnter. The form and arrangement of this garden have been the 
•object of great admiration during part of the last century, and the 
*Hla Bella has been represented by m*ny as a terrestrial para- 

TT 4% 
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dise, an enchanted island, the abode of Calypso, the gardes of Ar 
mida '. 

In process of time when ihe public taste changed, and straight 
walks mid parterres and terraees with their formal aCcoeupani 
were exploded , the /sola Bella forfeited its fame ; the spell 
dissolved; the fairy scenes vanished; and nothing reflninedbuli 
dull heavy mass, a heap of deformity. But if it was then to-j ninth 
panegyrized, it is now perhaps too much despised. Praise h du? 
to the man who had taste and discernment enough to seltd 
such a spot for his residence, especially as it was originally a ban 
and craggy or rather shapeless rock, and had no recommendatki 
but its site, till then unnoticed. In the next place it would beaa- 
just not to applaud the nobleman who, instead of wasting bis in- 
come in the fashionable amusements of a neighbouring capital 
devoted it to works which gave employment to thousands of hands, 
diffused riches over a large extent of country, and converted three 
barren crags into as many productive and populous islands. Idv 
fices that give a permanent beauty to a country, that raeicae the 
taste and the talents of the age in which they are erected, and be- 
come monuments of that taste and of those talents to prosperity 
are at least a proof of public spirit, and deserve our praise and ov 
acknowledgment. To this we may add, tbat if pleasant watts at 
all seasons, and the most delicious fruit in abundance, be object* of 
importance in gardening ; we must allow the merit of utilift la as 
arrangement which multiplies space, sunshine, and shade, and I 
adapts itself in some measure to the stale of the weather, and to ik 
faucy of the proprietor. However, even modern taste will U 
gratified and delighted with a grove, lining the north side of tk 
garden, formed of various evergreens, but particularly of hay yj*- 
rel) of great height and most luxuriant foliage. A path winding a 
an easy curve through this thicket leads to a town , and thence tt 
the palace. This grove, from its resemblance to domestic sceneq. 
awakens some pleasing recollections in the mind of an EagU 
traveller. 

A high wall surrounds the whole island, but it is so constructed 
as to form a terrace, and thus to aid the prospect. The prospect 
particularly from the lop of the pyramid, is truly magnificent. Ik 
vast expanse of water immediately under the eye, with the neiffc- 
bouring islands covered with houses and trees. The buy of Jr 
gotzo bordered with lofty hills westward, eastward the town ofls* 
vena with its towering mountain , to the south the winding of ni 
lake with numberless villages sometimes on the margin of then* 
ter, sometimes on gentle swells, and sometimes on the sides aw 

* Burnet, who is enthusiastic in abuse only, when describing that intend farm* 
rises into panegyric, pronounces it to be the finest summer residence In tin tun 
and rapturously gives it the epithet cnchtnftL 
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crags of mountains. To ihc north , first the little town of Pa- 
lanza, at the foot of a bold promontory, then a succession of vil- 
lages and mountains bordering the lake as it stretches in a bold 
sweep towards the Alp*, and loses itself amid their snow-crowned 
pinnacles. The banks of the lake arc well wooded, and finely va- 
ried with a perpetual intermixture of vineyard and forest, of arable 
and meadow, of plain and mountain. This latter circumstance 
indeed characterizes the Logo Maggiore, and distinguishes it from 
the others which are enclosed in a perpetual and interrupted ridge 
of mountains; while here the chain is frequently broken by in- 
tervening plains and vallies. This interruption not only enlivens 
its surface by admitting more light and sunshine, but apparently 
adds to its extent by removing its boundaries, and at the same time 
gives a greater elevation to the mountains by bringing them into 
contrast with the plains. Another circumstance, common indeed 
to all these lakes, contributes much to enliven their borders; it is, 
that all the villages with their churches are built of while stone, 
and have, particularly in distant perspective and in high situations, 
a very splendid and palace-like'appearancc. 

The bank nearest to the hola Bella is formed of a bold swell 
covered with a forest, and intersected by several dells, the beds of 
■Muniain torrents. The foliage of this forest was even at this sea- 
son, of a fresh and vivid green, and it harmonized admirably with 
tbe gleam of the waters below, and with the deep azure firmament 
above. On the side of the island that fact's this forest, a church 
with a few houses forms a little village. 

About half a mile westward from the hola Bella is the hola dei 
J*escaiori (fisherman's island), so called from the ordinary occupa- 
tion of its inhabitants. It is nearly covered with houses, and with 
its church makes a pretty object in tbe general view, but has no 
claim to nearer inspection. Its population amounts to about one 
thousand. 

The hola Madre rises at the distance of a mile north from the 
/sola Bella. The southern part of this island is occupied by ter- 
races; its northern side is covered with a wood; its summit is 
crowned with a villa. The terraces are formed on the slope of the 
bill # sad may be considered almost as natural ; the villa is spacious , 
but looks cold and uncomfortable. The wood is formed of laurel, 
cypress, and pine, and is the more beautiful for being neglected. 
litis island is indeed in the whole less disfigured by ill-directed 
ait, and for that reason more picturesque and more likely to please 
English travellers than the hola Bella, notwithstanding the more 
■altering appellation of the latter. 

From hola Madre we sailed up the bay of Uagotzo lying tall 
west, and landed at its extremity, whence we walked over a rough 
atoay road about three miles, and about eight o'clock arrived at 
MagoUo. The inn seemed poor and dirty, but Ibe people were 

18. 
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obliging. Next moruing we arose at day-break, and had an op- 
portunity of contemplating the surroundingscenery. 

The little town of Magotzo is situated on the western extremity 
of a lake nearly oval, three miles in length, in breadth one and a 
half, bordered on the south and north by hills bold but not too 
steep, wild yet finely wooded. It is separated from the F'erham 
(Logo Maggiore, the great lake), by a plain of luxuriant verdure, 
divided by rows of poplars into numberless meadows, and inter- 
sected by a narrow stream winding along the road side, navigable 
only when swelled by abundant rains. This streamlet forms a com- 
munication between the two lakes. 

About seven o'clock we mounted our horses, and advanced to- 
wards Dorno d'Ossola through one of the most delightful Tallies 
that Alpine solitudes enclose, or the foot of the wanderer ever tra- 
versed. It is from two to seven miles wide, encompassed bf 
mountains generally of a craggy and menacing aspect, bit not 
unfrequently softened by verdure, wood, and cultivation. It is 
closed at one end by the towering summits of Sempione, whitened 
with everlasting snows. Through the middle of the valley mean- 
ders a river called Tosa f wide and smooth, narrow and ra£b 
alternately. The road sometimes crosses meadows, sometimes bor- 
ders the stream shaded by the poplar, the lime, and the weeping 
birch ; here it winds up the mountains , and edges the brink of the 
precipice, and there it intersects groves and vineyards, passing 
under vines carried over it on trellis-work, and interwoven into 
arbours of immense length and impenetrable foliage. 

About three miles from Domo d'Ossola we crossed the river in i 
terry, passed a marshy plain covered with underwood, and en- 
tered the town about one o'clock. Thence we immediately pro- 
ceeded by au excellent road towards Sempione. 

This mountain, the object of our excursion, is one of the highest 
of the Italian Alps; it is covered wiih perpetual snow, and is re- 
markable for the passage of Bonaparte previous to the battle of 
Marengo. A road is now making over it under the direction of die 
French government, in order to open an easy military comnnt- 
cation with Milan, and thus to secure the dependence of the Italia 
republic. The ascent and difficulfpart of the road commences at 
the spot where the torrent of Ditario bursts through a vast chasn 
in the rock, and rushes headlong into the valley of Ossola. Over 
this chasm a bridge is to be thrown, an undertaking bold in ap- 
pearance, but in reality not difficult, as the shallowness of tk 
water in summer enables them to lav the foundation with ease, 
while the rock on each side forms immoveable abutments. Tk 
piers were nearly finished. The road then, like all the Alpine 
passages, follows the windings of the defile, and the course of 
the torrent, sometimes on a level with its bank, and at other 
times raised along the side of the mountain, and on the verge 
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precipice. To enlarge the passage, the rock has in many places 
a blown up j an operation carrying on as we passed, *and 
ing, by the echo of the explosion, not a Utile to the grandeur of 
scene. In one spot, where the mass of granite jvhich overhung 
torrent was too vast to be misplaced and too prominent to be 
ked externally, it was hollowed out, and an opening made of 
at sixty feet in length, twelve in breadth, and as many in height, 
i cavern is represented by the French as an unusual and grand 
rt, a monument of exertion and perseverance ; but how insigni- 
nt does it appear when con^Ufred to the grotto oi Potilipo, or 
he gate of Salzburg '. The ascent is very gradual, and per- 
ly safe and commodious. It is therefore likely to become, when 
»bed, the principal communication between Italy, France, itod 
taerland ; since no art can render the mountains, Cents, St. 
nard, and St. Gothard, so secure and practicable, 
jyond the spot where the rock is perforated, th^road reaches 
levation too cold for the vine, and the bee of nature resigns the 
m features of Italy. Indeed, a little beyond the next village, 
ed Gondo, where the traveller passes from Pueze to Imgutz, 
language itself alters ; and German, more conformable to the 
Redness of the situation, assumes the place of Italian. The vil- 
! which gives its name to the mountain, stands not on, but near, 
summit, and is called by it* inhabitants Sempelendorf. * Its 
in appellation is supposed iobe Motu Ccepioni*, or Sem/nvnii*, 
r Sempio/ie. 

s the road was merely traced out, but not passable beyond 
*do, we stopped at a spot where the torrent, forcing its way 
)Ugh two lofty rocks, takes a sudden turn, because the scenery 
3 appeared particularly magnificent. Indeed, in descending, 
grandeur of the defile is seen to more advantage in all its parts. 
the bank opposite the road, the mountains rose in large per- 
dicular masses of brown rock, and swelling to a prodigious 
alion, displayed on their craggy summits a few scattered plants, 
sometimes woods of pine, iir, and beech. Behind us, were the 
w-clad piunaclesof&Mi/Mo/i*, and in front a ridge of towering 
ka that overhang the vale o^the Tosa. The severity and terror 
lie prospect increases at every step as we approached the eu- 
ice of the defile, and the view from the bridge, passing through 
cliffs where apparently highest and darkest, and resting on the 
ling glacier* that crown the mountain, is by the contrast ren- 
ed peculiarly striking, and one of the most magnificent scenes of 
ine solitude. 

Ite ajaciom galleries worked through the solid rock at Gibraltar, and formed 
evrie/betteries, are far superior to the above-mentioned fnxtas both in eitemt 
fa 4ijfica*tv of eimtW 
TWawoataia ofCspio,orof Semprooius. 
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We had in our progress noticed the mode of forming the road, aid 
though praise is due to the undertaking, we could not mack ad- 
mire the execution. The foundation is generally Che natural rack, 
but where that fails, small stones are employed as a substitute ; £ 
the upper strata 'are formed in the same manner of small stones, 
and seem ill calculated to resist the force of torrents, or even the 
impetuosity of the winds that rush like hurricanes from {hegiUfci 
of the Alp*, sweep the snow in clouds from the frozen summit, and 
tear trees and shrubs from die foot of the mountains The masse 
of stone employed by the Romans seem much better adapted * 
such situations, and would have resisted alike the action of win* 
and of waters. Bui the road over Sempume, however comnodim 
it may in time become, is not likely to equal the Via Appia, either 
in solidity or in duration ; nor indeed is it comparable either ■ 
convenience or in extent to the passage by the RhaHian Aip$, or by 
the Tyrol, which seems to be the most ancient, and is the best and 
most frequented of all the grand avenues to Italy. 

We returned by the same road, and passed Ihe night at Dem$ 
d?0*sola. The first part of the name of this village or little torn 
is Duomo, the appellation always given in Italy to the cathedral, 
as the House by eminence, and was appropriated to Otmk, he- 
cause in it was the principal church of the whole valley to which 
it gives its name. It is pleasantly situated at the foot of a wooded 
hill, encircled with fertile meadows, and much frequented by Mi- 
lanese and Swix* merchants. The inn is tolerable. 

Next morning wc returned to Magotzo, and alter a slight repast 
took a boat and lowed across its lake. Wc traversed the meadows 
that enclose it to the east, on foot, and re-embarked on the Loft 
Maggiore. It seems highly probable that these two lakes weft 
formerly united, and it is possible that the Logo Ma gg tore e\ict 
ded its waters over all the Fald'0<t*olui and once bathed the feet 
of the granite mountains that enclose it. Strabo represents the 
Lacus f'r-rhwus as nineteen miles in breadth, that is, Dearly Ike 
distance between Lareao and Domo d'Oxsota, a circumstance not 
a little favourable to this conjecture. We once more glided by the 
hola Bella, and turning southward, left the grand and stupendous 
boundaries of the northern part of the lake behind us, and food 
ourselves amid the milder seem* of ornamented cultivation, wr- 
dant swells, tufted hillocks, towns, and villages, scattered confc* 
sedlv on each side. 

Approaching Arena, we were struck with the colossal statue of 
St. Charle* Borromeo, erected on the summit of a hill near the 
town. It represents the archbishop in an attitude equally appro- 
priate to his office and to his benevolent feelings, as turned towards 
Milan, and with an extended arm imploring the benedictions d 
heaven upon its inhabitants. It is supported by a marble pedestal 
forty-two feel in height, and is itself seventy ; it is of bronze, anl 
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•apposed to be finely executed. If the qualities which, according 
to Virgil, operf Elysium to those who possessed them, can claim at 
the same time the minor honours of a statue, St. Charles is entitled 
to it under a double capacity, both as a blameless priest and as a 
public benefactor. 

QniqM neefdotM castidan vita icanebat 

Qtiifoe aai meaivras alios fecera jaeraido «. 

y'trg. jEn. %i. 66 r. 664. 

It must be acknowledged, that such a monument of public grati- 
tude and veneration is highly honourable to the people who con- 
ceived and erected it. It bespeaks public feelings grand and capa- 
cious, and while it far surpasses the diminutive distinction of 
modem nations, it emulates the style and the imperial honours of 
the Romans. A little above the town of Arena stands a castle now 
in ruins. It was once the principal residence of the Borromtan 
family, where St. Charles was born. Yet neither this circumstance 
nor its strength and position, could secure it against neglect and 
decay. 

Aroua is a little but an active commercial town ; in the cathe- 
dral there are said to be some fine paintings. But it was dusk when 
we arrived, and as circumstauces did not permit us to pass the 
night there, we took a coach and proceeding to Socara, where the 
carriages were waiting, arrived there at a late hour. 

We have now taken leave of the Italian lakes, and as we turn 
from then, it is impossible not to express some surprise that their 
beauties should have been so little noticed by the ancients, even in 
poetry, and apparently so little known by the travelled and inquisi- 
tive. Virgil indeed alludes to them in general as conspicuous 
features of Italian scenery, aud mentions two in particular, the 
JamtIhs, for its magnitude, and the Benacus for its majestic ocean- 
like swell 1 , t^ullus speaks with fondness of his beautiful villa on 
the promontory oiSermio. But these poets were born in the vici- 
nity of one of the lakes, and had it constantly under their eyes in 
their youth, and not uiifrequeiuly even iu their riper years. Pliny 
the Eider muulions them iu a cursory manner, though as a native 
either of Verona or of Com urn, he might be supposed to glory in 
them as the principal ornaments of his native country. The younger 



1 Prie«ti of nnhlrmith'd life here make abode .... 
Those who to worth tbi ir bounty did rah nd t 
And those who knew that bounty to couuaeiul. 

DrrJtn. 

* Th** l«o other lakes lie omitted, probably because they were little known, being 
in a remote part of ibe country, and at a comidcrale dUianre from any great town, 
while tbe. vicinity of Comum to tbe Loiian, and of l\nttia to th-.» Dc:rnut t gate pub- 
licity and tame to their beauties. 
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does enlarge wilh expressions of complacence on the views of the 
lake, and the charms of his villas on its borders. "Bat neither he, 
nor even Virgil and Catullus, speak of ihem in such terms of admi- 
ration and rapture, as their beauty and magnificence seem calcu- 
lated to inspire. Whence comes this apparent indifference? wett 
the Romans in general insensible to the charms of nature ? it can- 
not be supposed. Were the Latin poets — were Virgil and Horace 
inattentive observers ? Every line in their works proves the con- 
trary. 

Rura mihi et rigui ptaceaot in vallibus amnes , 

Flumina amem s)lvasque inglorius , elc. v . 

Firg. Gtorg, ii. 485. 

Ego laudo rnris amoeoi 

Rivos, et musco eircumliu sail nemusque *. 

Hor. lib, i. Epist. x. 6. 

is the language of passion and enthusiasm. Yet Virgil, in the lines 
immediately following those which I have cited, passes firoat the 
magnificent objects around him and almost before his eyes, la 
scenery remote, and certainly inferior, perhaps even known tohm 
only in description, and embellished only by the charms of poetic 
imager}'. This latter circumstance may perhaps in part aeooot 
for the apparent indifference which we have remarked. Alike era 
of these two poets, Gallia CUalpina was scarcely considered as a 
pan of Italy; it had been successively overrun by various Gallic 
tribes, and those tribes had not been long enough subjected nor 
suflicicnily civilized and polished to assume the name of Romans 
Their country had not vet become the seal of the muses; it had aot 
jiecn ennobled by glorious achievements, nor inhabited by heroes, 
nor celebrated by poets. Its beauty was inauimate , its grander 
mute, and its forests, and its lakes, and its mountains, wereafl 
silent solitudes, unconnected with events and destitute of recollec- 
tions. Such barren scenes the poet contemplates with indifference, 
and willingly turns to regions where history infuses a soul into na- 
ture, and lights up her features wilh memory and imagination. Bat ' 
what this graud subalpiue scene then wanted, it has since acquired. 
One word of Virgil has given dignity to the Larian lake; one verse 
has communicated ihe grandeur of the ocean to the Benaeut; aid 
a few lines have raised the little streamlet of the Mincius above 
the full and majestic Danube. 



1 Mr next desire is, roid of care and strife. 
To Sead a soft, secure, inglorious life. 
k country coltajre near a cbrrstal flood, 
k winding ra.lej, and a lofty wood. 

Drjdmu 

* I lore the raral mead. 

The brook, the mossy rock, and woody glade. 
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O tettudiois auras 

Dulcem que strephum, Pieri, temperas. • • • 

Totum hoc muneris tui est x . 

Hot. Carm. lib* iv. OtL iii. 17. 

The lakes of Westmoreland and Cumberland are to England, 
what those of the Milanese are to Italy. Yet none of our ancient 
poets have noticed their distant beauties. They still remain unsung 
and unconsecrated in classic story. One of the Scottish lakes has 
lately been more fortunate. Yet, wh# ever heard of Loch Katrine 
till the minstrel peopled its lonely isle with phantoms of valour and 
of beauty ? 

And sweetly o'er the lake was heard his strain 
Mix*d with the sounding harp. 

Lady ofth* Lake. 

Before we abandon the subject it may perhaps be asked, what 
proportion in beahty , magnitude , and grandeur , the British lakes 
bear to the Italian. England, as far as regards the face of nature, 
has been represented as a miniature picture of Europe at large, 
and its features, though perhaps equal in beauty , are yet consi- 
dered as inferior in boldness and in relief to the traits observable on 
the continent. This remark is peculiarly applicable to its lakes 
and mountains , which contract their dimensions and almost sink 
into insignificance when compared to similar objects in Alpine re- 
gions, la truth, to a traveller lately returned from Italy, Winder- 
m*r* Spears a long pool , and Skiddow shrinks into a hillock. 
VUnoater alone , in the comparative boldness of its banks, may 
perhaps present a faint resemblance to some parts of the Lago di 
J?omo; but the parallel is confined to that single feature. The 
rocks that frown over Buttermere may be sufficiently grand, but 
how insignificant is the sheet of water spread beneath them. One 
of the Scot eh lakes (for the others I have not visited) Loch Lomond, 
reminded me of the Benacu* in the wideness of its expanse and in 
the gradual swell of its banks. But the resemblance goes no further; 
tor, admitting that the little islands interspersed in the broad part 
of the lake have a considerable share of beauty, yet the heavy 
lumpish form of Benlomond, its heathy sides and naked brow, 
with the lifeless masses around it , which form the only grand fea- 
tures the prospect can pretend to , are very indifferent substitutes 
fbr the noble Alpine ridge that borders the Benacus, and presents 
every mountain-form and colour from the curve to the pinnacle, 
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from the deep tints of the forest to the dazzling brightness of snow. 
When to these conspicuous advantages we add the life and interetf 
which such scenes derive from churches, villas, hamlets and town, 
placed as if by the hand of the painter in the most striking sitaa- 
lions, so as to contrast with and relieve the horror of the surroud- 
ing picture, we describe the peculiar and characteristic leaves 
which distinguish the lakes of Italy, and give lhem an nnditpntoj 
superiority ' . 

Add* Ucus Untos te Ltri maxime, teque 
Fluctibus ct frcmitu aasurgeos Be nace marino a . 

Virgil. Gcor. ii. 1 5$. 

Having taken a slight refreshment at Norara, as the night was 
far advanced, we determined to continue our journey; especially as 
the district which we were ubout to traverse was a dead flat, in- 
tersected with canals, and planted with rice, the distinguiskiag 
mark of an unwholesome and uninteresting country. 

In leaving JSovara I need only observe, that it is an 
city of great antiquity, but of little reuown either in ancient or 
dern times, so that its Roman name is the only title it has to 
Yeller's attention. The night was clear and refreshing. Mntittk 
distance from Novaw we passed the Agogna, and about Irak of 
day we crossed the Sesia, a wide but iheu shallow river, andHnwft 
diatcly after entered Ferceffi, a very ancient city, still cptainiaf 
its Roman name, and probably containing as great a population as 
in Roman times. It never indeed rose to any very great celebrity, 
though it enjoyed a trausient gleam of liberty and independence ii 
the middle ages. It is rather a handsome and flourishing torn. 
The portico of the cathedral is admired. 

We proceeded over a country flat aud fertile, but neither so pnh 
duclive nor so beautiful , nor so populous as the Milanese. Ikk 
plain has indeed been the theatre of many sanguinary contests**- 
tween the French, the Spaniards, and the Austrians, during ike two 
last centuries, aud is now subject to the iron sway of the French 
republic; neither of which circumstances are calculated to impnm 
its appearance, or to increase its importance in classic eslintatm 

1 I am willing to believe all that is related of the matchless beauties of (be lafctaf 
Killamey, but as I hate not had the pleasure of seeing them, I cannot 
them into the comparison. However, l hey seem to be too often ciooded 
and drenched in rain, io be capable of disputing the palm of beauty wilh 
up by lbc constant sunshine and the azure skies of Halt . Of lue Hritetiaa 
may perhaps discourse hereafter. At present I shall only say, that they are on the 
wrong side of the Alps. 

* Oar spacious lakes { «hcr, Lartas, first; mud next 
BcnMOff, wilh teay et t m ajt biltom Teat. 
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la our progress we crossed four rivers, all of which still preserve 
their ancient appellations ; the Baltea, the Oreo, the Stura, and 
Ike Dora. We entered Turin about six. o'clock (October toe 
third). 



CHAPTER XIX. 

Turin, it* Histon, Appearance, Edifices, Academy, and University— the Po — the 
Superga — Consequences of (lie French Conquest — previous Introduction of the 
French Language, Manner* , and Dress at Court — Observation* ou Dress in General. 



r, like Genoa, though of ancient foundation, ran boast 
only of modern fame; with this difference, that the reputation of 
the former is recent, and almost confined to the last century, while 
die glories of the latter rose early and blazed through a series of 
active and eventful ages. Augusta Taurinorum was the Roman 
appellation of this city, which it received when raised to the 
dignity of a Roman colony by Augustus. Before that period It 
seems to have been mentioned only in general, as a town of the 
Taurini, the Gallic tribe of whose territory it was the capital. 

Taurinorum uitam urbem caput genti* ejux, quia vol en ten in 
amicUiam qjutnon veniehant ri expugnantt >, says Linus, speak- 
ing of Annibal ; and from these words we learn the little impor- 
tance of this city in the eyes of the historian, and in the next place, 
the attachment of its inhabitants to the Romans. This insignifi- 
cance and fidelity seem to have bc«m the constituent features of the 
destiny of Turin for a long succession of ages, and have continued 
to expose it both to the haired and to the vengeance of all the 
invading hordes, from Attila to Francis I. During this long era 
of anarchy and of revolution, it was alternately destroyed and re- 
built, deserted and repeopled. 

Its importance commenced in the thirteenth century, when it 
became the residence of the princes of Savoy, and assumed the 
honours of a capital; since that period, though in the heart of a 
country, the constant theatre and oftentimes the object of war; 
though often besieged, and not uufrctpieiitly taken ; yet it continued 
in a progressive state of improvement, and had become about the 
middle of the last century, one of the most populous and flourish- 
ing cities in Italy. This its prosperity must in justice be ascribed 
to the spirit, the prudence, and the activity of its princes. Its dis- 
asters, like those of Italy in general, flow from its vicinity to 



1 L. ibL 3q. — The city of the Tauriui alone, the capital of that tribe, lie took by 
tier*, became Ibey did not tnluntarily cuter into an alliance with him. 
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France, whose armies have so often overrun its territories, assailed 
its ramparts, wasted its suburbs, and as far as their ability equalled 
their malice, destroyed its edifices. In one of these inroads, the 
French, under Francis I. demolished all the monuments of Room 
antiquity, which had escaped the rage of preceding barbarians, 
and which bad till then constituted the principal ornament of 
Turin. In another, they were defeated by Prince Eugene, and 
obliged to raise the siege, with prodigious slaughter. But un- 
fortunately they have since been more successful — Turin yielded 
without the formalities even of a blockade, and /Yec/jnoii/e, in spile 
of the Alp*, was declared to be a department of France. 

While the residence of its sovereigns, this capital was lively, 
populous, and flourishing. Its court was equally remarkable far 
politeness and fur regularity, and much frequented by strangers, 
because it was considered as an iutroduclion to the manners and 
to the language of Italy. Its academy enjoyed a considerable 
degree of reputation, and was crowded with foreigners, attracted 
in part by the attention which the king condescended to show to 
the young members, and partly by the cheapness of masters, and 
by the facility of instruction in even* branch and language. This 
academy was indeed a most useful establishment, and extremely 
well cacuiated to usher young men into the world in the most re* 
spectable manner, and to fashion them to courts and to public 
lile. A year passed in it, with the least application, enabled them 
to prosecute their travels with advantage, not only by supplying 
them with the information necessary, but by procuring them such 
connexions with the Grsi families in all the great cities as might 
preclude the formalities of presentation, and admit them at once 
into the intimacy of Italian society. Without this confidential 
admission (which few travellers have enjoyed for many years past; 
the domestic intercourse of Italians, and consequently the character 
of the nation, which is never fully and undisguisedly unfolded 
unless in such intercourse, nun continue a mystery. >"ow, the 
academy of Turin, where the young students were considered as part 
of the court, and admitted to all its balls and amusements, placed ibis 
advan tage completely within their reach, and was in this respect, and 
indeed in most others, far superior to Geneva, where the British 
youth of rank were too often sent to learn French and scepticism. 

Turin is beautifully situated on the northern bank of the A, 
at the foot of a ridge of fine hills, rising southward beyond the 
river; while northward extends a plain bounded by the Alps,*sr 
cending sometimes in gigantic groups like battlemented towers, 
and at other times, presenting detached points darting to the clouds 
like spires glittering with unmelted icicles, and with snows, that 
never yield to the rays of summer. 

The interior of the town is not unworthy its fame and situation ; 
its streets are wide and straight, intersecting each other at right 
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angles, and running in a direct line from gate to gate, through 
some large and regular squares. The royal palace is spacious 
and surrounded with delightful gardens. There are many edifices' 
both public and private, which present long and magnificent fronts' 
and intermingled with at least one hundred churches and chapels' 
give the whole city a rich and splendid appearance. In the 
churches and palaces, marble of every vein and colour is lavished 
with prodigality, and decorations of all kinds are scattered with 
profusion ; to such a degree indeed, as lo encumber rather than to 
grace these edifices. Such are the general features of Turin, both 
grand and airy. Among these features the four gates of the city 
were formerly numbered, and as they were adorned with pillars 
and cased with marble, they were represented as very striking and 
majestic entrances. But these celebrated gates the French had 
levelled to the ground, together with the ramparts, the walks and 
he plantations, that formerly encircled the town as with a forest. 

The misfortune of Turin has been, that while both its sovereigns 
lad its inhabitants wanted neither means nor inclination to em- 
tellish it, no architect of correct taste was found to second their 
wishes. The two principal persons of that description employed 
it Turin, Guarini and /tttuira, whatever might have been their 
alents, were deficient in judgment, and preferred the twisted, 
tortured curves and angles of Borromini, to the unbroken lines 
ind simple forms of antiquity. Novelty, not purity, and pretiiness 
instead of majesty, seem to have been their sole object. Hence 
this city does not, I believe, present one chaste model, one simple 
grand specimen in the ancient style, lo challenge the admiration of 
the traveller. Every edifice, whatsoever its destination may be, 
whether church or theatre, hospital or palace, is encumbered with 
whimsical ornaments, is all glare and glitter, gaiety and confusion. 
In vain does the eye seek for repose, the mind long for simplicity, 
wilding and flourishing blaze on all sides, and we turn away from 
lie gaudy show, dazzled and disgusted. The cathedral is an old 
lothic edifice, in no respect remarkable; at its end is the chapel 
royal Delta Santixsima Sindone 1 ^ rich in the highest degree, and 
surmounted with a heavy dome. The Corpus Domini, S. Lo- 
ntnzo, S. Philippo fieri, Sia. Critiina, S. liocco, SS. Maurizio 
»/ Latzaro, and several other churches, deserve a particular ins- 
pection either for their magnitude or their pillars, or for the 
rariety of marbles employed in their decoration. 

The university of Turin occupied a most extensive building, 
ontaining a library of more than fifty thousand volumes; a mu- 
eam furnished with a numerous collection of statues, vases, and 
>ther antiques of various denominations; a very fine collection of nie- 
lals; a hall of anatomy, admirably furnished, and an observatory. 

1 Of die most holy handkerchief. 
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II was endowed for fouMfhd-twenty professors, lA of 
daily lectures. They were generally authors ajdmcwof f w a 
i ptttation fat their respective sciences, there irw two 
pendent upon theTiuivcrsity, remarkable' also fcfr their 
Bess and magnificence, as well as tor the nrniihrr nf jnnng 
which they contained. To these we must add the ac a d fe m y w hk i 1 
mentioned above, forming altogether a very mite 
tor the purpose of pobtfc education hi all its branches 
cations, highly honourable to the judgment and a— Mcm cMg ft* 
tor Amadeu*, who, by enlarging and reforming its 
may Justly be considered hs founder. 

In hospitals Turin was, like the other cities of Italy, 
dowed. The Regio Spedale detta Car** « was e» ahe-phm <tf fe 
Celebrated hospital at Rome, and famished at the same dme pmt> 
sions and employment to die poor, education In orphstta, «dnrry 
to unmarried girls, and an asyhnn to the sick and tt> the 
Eight or more esuiblishments of a similar nature* though ami 
Scate, contributed to the same object in dHbrent partsef tfcacajt 
and left no form of misery without the means of 
speedy relief. 

The palaces, though some are large and 
figured by ill-placed decorations and grotesque 
make little Impression on the eye, and consequently m 
little attention. The pictures which formerly adorned 
ries and apartments hare been transported to France, i 
rich furniture carried off and sold by the plunderers. 

We will pass therefore to the country immediately round Tt 
which is by no means deficient in beauty. Its first and most 
spicuous feature is the Po, which gives its name to the ptinci pi l 
street of the city, and bathes its walls as it rolls by in all its map* 
Sconce. I need not here inform the reader that the IAgmtimm, i 
tribe of Gallic or German origin, gave this river the name of Jfc- 
dinco or bottomless, on account of its depth } nor need 1 snhigr 
upon its different appellations and their origin. lie will amdh fcnr> 
ever, when he is informed by a learned Dutchman*, that the £Kda>> 
nus, consecrated by the fall of Pb&ton, shaded by his 
lars, and enriched by their amber tears, is not the celebrated ri 
that gives fertility and fame to one of the noblest provinces ef tafc 
but the Raddttwtt, a stream that intersects the plains of 
and falls into the Vistula near Dantzic ! This change of site, cli 
and scenery will add much, without doubt, to the ideal 
Which poesy has thrown over the ErMmnu*, and considerably en- 
hance the pleasure which the reader receives from the 
Sic passages In which It is described. 

1 Royal Hospital of Charity. 
* Ctaverins, L 35. p. 3gt, 
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Bat to drop alike the fictions of the Greek poets, and the dreams 
of the German critics, we may observe that the account which Pliny 
the Elder has given of the Po, is still found to be tolerably accurate, 
though physical commotions, aided by human exertions, may be al- 
lowed to have made some petty alterations ". Of the power of the 
former we have two striking instances in the destruction of two an- 
cient cities, in this very region, by the fall of mountains, one of 
which, Industrta, lay near the road between Turin and VercMi, 
and consequently not far from the channel of the Po. As to the 
latter, it has been exerted principally in opening new outlets at the 
mouth of the river, and in giving a better direction to its vast mass 
of waters, in order to prevent the consequences of inundations, and 
to recover some portions of land covered by its waves. 

This magnificent river takes its rise about ttve-and-twenty or 
thirty miles from Turin, in the recesses of Monte Fiso or f'esnlt$s 9 
m celebrated by Virgil for its forests of pines, and for the size and the 
fierceness of the boars that fed in them*. It becomes navigable even 
before it reaches Turin, though so near its soarce and in a course 
which, including its windings, extends to three hundred miles, re- 
ceives thirty rivers, bathes the walls of fifty towns and cities, und 
gives life, fertility t and opulence to the celebrated plains called 
from it BegtQ Ctrcumpadmna*. Its average breadth from Turin 
to Ariano may be about twelve hundred feet ; its depth is every 
where considerable ; and its current strong and equal. It may justly 
therefore be called the king of Italian rivers, and ranked among the 
principal streams of southern Europe. We had beheld it fre- 
quently in the course of our wanderings between the Alp% and the 
Apennines, and always beheld it with interest and admiration. 
We now had to take leave of it, and turn for ever from the plain, 

qui 
EritUnn* contra (limit rumitatin in a*qt*or 
Centra urbes rigat ct placid** iulerluit inula ■* . 

Fracas t. Sjrph. A. i. 

The next object which attracts the eye of the traveller, and which 
really deserves his attention, is the mountain of the Superga, and 
She lofty temple that crowns its summit. The elevation and pitto- 
resqae appearance of the hill itself, and the cause, the destination, 
and the corresponding magnificence of the edifice, are all so many 
claims upon our curiosity. 

1 Lib. iii. so. 

* JEotid. ft. 708. 

J Ifcs country raondihePb. 

* WVm on Us journey to the main, fair Po, 
lotnMoi by on honoM tivon> laom 
AafciMiodMiiioiwifr to 
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The Superga is about five miles from Turin, the ascent is gra- 
dual, and the road good. The summit of the hill commands a 
noble view of the city, its suburbs, the river, and the circumjacent 
country ; and on it P'ictor Amadeus and Prince Eugene met dvng 
the famous siege of Turin in 1706, and formed the plan for the at- 
tack of the enemy and for its deliverance. The duke -(for the so- 
vereigns of Piedmotite had not then assumed the title of kmg) 
made a vow, if Heaven prospered his arms, to build a church on the 
very spot as an everlasting monument of his gratitude. Ha 
prayers were heard ; the French were defeated with great tigh- 
ter ; the siege was raised ; and the church was built. The edifce 
is not unworthy of its origin. It is really a grand memorial of 
royal and national acknowledgment. Its situation is peculiarly wd 
adapted to its object. On the pinnacle of a lofty mountain, it is vi- 
sible to the inhabitants not of Turin only, but of the whole am ' 
for many miles round, and instantly catches the eye of evety 
veller and awakens his curiosity. 

The church is of a circular form, supported by pillars; the por- 
tico is ornamented with pillars, and the dome rises on pillars. Al 
these columns are of beautiful marble of different colours, and gfo 
the edifice an appearance unusually rich and stately. Instead of 
pictures the altars are decorated with basso relievos ;" the pavewot 
is of variegated marble; in short, all the different pans of 
the edifice, and even the details of execution are on a scale of splen- 
dour and of magnificence, well adapted to the rank of the founder, 
to the importance of the occasion, and to the dignity of the object 

The mansion annexed to the church for the use of the officiat- 
ing clergy is, in the galleries, ihe library, and even the private 
apartments, proportioned to the grandeur of the establishment, and 
like the temple itself, rich in marbles and in decorations. It is 
occupied by twelve clergymen, who arc remarkable for their ta- 
lents and acquirements, and arc here occupied in qualifying them- 
selves for the highest offices and dignities of the church. In fct, 
the Superga is a sort of seminary which supplies the Sardinian or 
rather Piedmontese territory with deans, bishops, and archbishops. 
The expenses necessary for the support of this edifice and establish- 
ment were furnished by the king himself, who considered it as a 
royal chapel, and as the destined mausoleum of the Sardinian mo- 
narchs and of the dynasty of Savoy. But alas ! I am now speaking 
of establishments that no longer exist ; of temples verging to decay; 
of monarchs dethroned ; and of dynasties exiled and degraded. 

Turin was late the capital of a large and populous territory, 
and long the residence of a race of active and magnanimous prin- 
ces , it was furnished with all the establishment, literary and civil. 
that usually grace the seat of royalty; it was enlivened by a popn- 
lation of one hundred thousand souls, and frequented by crowds 
of strangers from the most distant countries. Twin is now de- 
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led into the chief town ofa French department, the residence of a 
f tyrant called a pre fed $ it is stripped of its university, of its 
lemy, and of all its noble and its well endowed establishments; 
reduced to one-half of its population, and mourns in vain its 
&ry, its impoverishment, and its solitude. The reader, there- 
, will easily believe that the French, every where disliked, are 
abhorred; that their language, manners, and persons are equally 
cts of antipathy ; and that the day of deliverance aud of Ven- 
ice is most ardently desired by the oppressed Piedmontese. 
it though we sympathize most sincerely with this injured peo~ 
and lament the fall of the court of Turin as a general calamity; 
ire may be allowed to observe, that this catastrophe is in some 
ree imputable to its own weakness and irresolution. Had the 
tent sovereign inherited, not the justice and the piety only, but 
martial spirit of his ancestors ; had he been animated with the 
nanimous sentiments of his grandfather Amadeut, he would, 
le first menace, have marched direct to the Alps, garrisoned 
r impregnable fastnesses with his troops ; and if the enemy ap- 
ed, he would have swept the defiles with his artillery. If vie- 
ws, he would have buried half the French army in the preci- 
», and stifled the war at its birth. If defeated, he would have 
a his people, and they wanted neither courage nor inclination, 
to assemble and to arm ; and had he fallen in the contest he 
Id have fallen, like Leouidas at Thermopylae, as a hero and a 
;, encircled with glory and with renown. But at that period of 
tnation the Roman Pontiff alone had the sagacity to see the 
ger, and the courage to meet it. Ail the other Italian powers 
pted a temporising system, an ineffective neutrality of all mea- 
* the most pernicious, because it leaves a state open to attack 
lout the means of repelling it. Sine gratid, tine digniiaie 
nium victorisA Thus they were overpowered one after the 
r, and plundered by the French, who ridiculed their waut of 
:y while they profiled by it. How different the conduct of the 
ent Romans, and bow different the result, 
"hen the Cimbri, far more numerous than the French, rushed 
a torrent down the Atps, and threatened to inundate Italy with 
r myriads, the Senate, not content with the armies opposed to 
i under Marius and Catullus, ordered a census to be taken in 
tie stales, and found thai seven hundred thousand foot and one 
Ired and fifty thousand horse were ready to march at their or- 
ind to meet the common enemy. Yet at thai time Italy was 
ided by the Apcnninc*, and one-third less than it now is ; but 
different was the spirit of the numerous little republics iulo 
h it was then divided under the guardian genius of Rome, from 
of its present monarchies and its aristocracies, too often under 

Lit. xixv. 49. — Without thanks without dignity, thepiiu of the conqueror- 
II. 19 
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the influence of foi^gn intrigue. This influence which may jntlyht 
rauked among (he greatest evils thai modern Italy labours under, fcfc 
been considerably increased, unintentionally perhaps irjr the cost •( 
Turin . The matrimonial connections which so often trailed the hwr 
tf Savoy to that of Boftrim, and the partiality which naturally ae- 
companies such annexions, gradually introduced the language, 
dress, and manners, and with them not a few bribe fopperies of the 
court of / 'er*ail/e9 into that of Turin, and thence opened a p»- 
sage for tterm into the other provinces of Italy. Hence an halhi 
author of some eminence observes, in a tone of half smothered it- 
diguation, that at Turin French is spoken oftener than ItaUar; 
and he might have added, that the preference, tbns absurdly md 
unnaturally given to a foreign tongue so inferior in every 
to the native dialect of the country, is entirely owing to the 
pie and the influence of the court. How impolitic such a 
is, I have elsewhere observed ; here I shall only repeat, 
knowledge of the French language introduced French Btcnftitr , 
French notions, and French principles into Piedmont; and tai 
they again opened the way to French bayonets, French cruelty, Md 
French oppression ; to all the evils that now prey upon this cm 
noble capital, consume its resources, devour its population, ad 
seem likely to reduce it ere long to the loneliness and the*in%ni- 
cance of a village. A lesson to the northern capitals, andpuicu- 
larly to Petenhurgh . 

As for the French dress, it was first introduced into the northern 
pans of Italy by the Dukes of Saroy, in the time of Lewis XIV. n: 
thence it passed into the southern provinces, and since has bw: 
adopted in all the courts of Europe. To enable the reader to de- 
termine how far the adoption of this roshtme is to be regretted. I 
take the liberty of offering the following observations. The hunc 
body is the most graceful and most majestic object that natnre j pie- 
sunts to our contemplation , yet neither decency nor conveniens 
permit it to be exposed to the eye, in all its naked proportions. A 
covering, then fore, of some kind or other is necessary, but its form 
and quantity depend upon opinion and circumstances. Thatmhich 
fits the limbs exactly, and shows their form and proportion, is net 
unbecoming. That which floats in light drapery around fhebodr. 
and rather shades than conceals its outline, is highly graceful. Tta 
which covers the person entirely, and folds the whole man apt 
his garments, is cumbrous, and if not managed with unusual an, 
borders upon deformity. The last seems at all times to have be« 
▼ery generally preferred by the Orientals, and is still the mode of 
dress in use among the Turcs and the Persians. The first, accord- 
ing to Tacitus , was the distinctive mode of the nobles among th? 
.ancient Germans, and is still the national dress of the Hungarians* 

1 Denim. Vkende deila Lettmtnnu 
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Dilated in tbe uniform of the Hussars'. The second and most 
legant , as well as most natural , was the dress of the Greeks and 
omans. Though all the motives of dress arc necessarily com- 
ined in those different raiments, yet ihc object of the first seems 
briefly convenience; of the second , grace; of the third, magnifl- 

Mico. 

Th^se habits have of course been modified, altered, and inter- 
lixed in various manners, according as taste or barbarism, reason 
r fancy have prevailed; though in most countries some remnant 
iay be discovered of their ancient and long established garments, 
o the instances which I have just hinted at, I need only add, that 
ii Italy, in Sicily, and in the other provinces long subject to the 
tomans, some trace of the toga (gown) may be still discovered in 
he cloak without sleeves, which is thrown about the body to cover 
: in part or entirely , sometimes over one shoulder and tinder the 
ther, and sometimes over both, so that one of the skirls falls 
josoIy down the back. The toga was the characteristic dress of 
ie Romans , the habit of peace and of ceremony, the badge or 
-eeriom, and the distinguishing ornament of a Roman citizen. Yet 
rith these honourable claims in its favour, it could not resist the in— 
uence of fashion ; since so early as the age of Augustus, we find 
lie Romans fond of appearing without it even in the Forum , and 
ebnked for this practice as a symptom of meanness and degeneracy, 
ry that prince, so tenacious of the decorum of ancient times. En, 
aid he, mdignahundus, 

Romanes rerun. doniiuo*, £ cute incite togatam 3 . 

Suet. Oct* Get. Aug. \o, 

Horaces alludes to the same custom, as a mark of vulgarity 3 . 
Sat a* tilt 1 prosperity of the slate declined, and as the Roman nam*. 1 
eased to be au object of honourable distinction, the dress annexed 
» it was gradually neglected, not by the' populace only , but by the 
ligber orders, and in process of time by the Emperors themselves, 
rho were oftentimes Utile belter than semi-barbarians. This ueg- 
igence iurreased considerably during the decliue of the empire $ and 
el both then and long after its fall, the Human habit was still, in a 
real degree, tbe most prevalent. And indeed the barbarians, who 



' Df morihm Ccrm. cap. xtii. 

* ** Heboid, '* said be imlignaoilv, " the Romans, the matter* of lie world, and 
be gowned nation. " 

1 In Martial's time the toga stilt continued an essential part of decent dress iu 
(tome : it was considered it one of the comforts of the country to be able to dispense 
with it — Hie tunicate qoiet *. 



* H*rr joo tmj be at «im in you jacket. 

10. 
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invaded Italy, have in general been very ready to adopt its lan- 
guage, manners, and dress, as more polished and more beeou^g 
than their own ; and the changes which have taken place in afl 
these respects are to be ascribed not to the tyranny of the 
querors, but to the slavish spirit of the Italians themselves, 
times too much disposed to copy the habits and the dialect of 
conquerors. The Goths, in fact (not to speak of the short reiga tf 
Odoacer) were Romans in every respect, excepting the name, loaf 
before they were introduced into Italy by Theodoric ; and the 
Longobardi, though at first the most savage of barbarians, yielded 
to the influence of the climate, and bowed to the superior genwtf 
their new country. 

The principal change which took place therefore during ihoe 
turbulent ages, was rather the neglect of what the Romans con- 
sidered as decency of dress, than the adoption of any new JubiL 
The toga was laid aside as cumbersome, and the tunica gratailj 
became the ordinary habit ; on the various forms of the tonka mul 
of our modern dresses have been fashioned. In the middle ages 
richness and magnificence seem to have prevailed; in later tan 
the Spanish dress appears to have been in use among the hkkr 
classes, at least in the north of Italy ; and to it finally succeeded tk 
French costume , without doubt the most unnatural, and these* 
ungraceful of all the modes hitherto discovered by barbarians to 
disfigure the human body. By a peculiar felicity of invention, it b 
so managed as to conceal all the bendings and waving limes dm 
naturally grace the human exterior, and to rem place them by Di- 
merous angles, bundles, aud knots. Thus the neck is wrapped gp 
in a bundle of linen ; the shoulders are covered with a cape ; ifc 
arms, elbows, and wrists are concealed and often swelled to a most 
disproportionate size, by sleeves; the knees are disfigured bj 
buttons and buckles. The coat has neither length nor brea&fc 
enough for any drapery, yet full enough to hide the proportions tf 
the body ; its extremities are all straight lines and angles ; its orna- 
ments are rows of useless buttons ; the waistcoat has the same de- 
fects in a smaller compass. Shoes are very ingeniously contrived, 
especially when aided by buckles, to torture and compress the feet, 
to deprive the instep and toes of their natural play, and even shape, 
and to produce painful protuberances. As for the head, which a*- 
ture has decked with so many ornaments , and has made the scat 
of grace in youth , in age of reverence ; of beauty in one sex, of 
command in the other; the head is encumbered with all the de- 
formities that human skill could devise. In the first place, a eras: 
of paiut covers those ever-varying flushes, that play of feature 
which constitute the delicacy and the expression of female beauty, 
because they display the constant action of the mind. In the Dcx: 
place, the hair, made to wave round the face, to shade the feature, 
and to increase alike the charms of youth and the dignity ofapf; 
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is tamed back from the forehead, stiffened into t piste, 
I with irons, and confined with pins ; lest its colour should 
[self, it is frosted over with powder; and lest its length 
ang clustering in ringlets, it must be twisted into a tail 
t of a monkey , or confined in a black bag, in sable state 
ng. When the man is thus completely masked and 
d, he must gird himself with a sword, that is, with a 
of attack and defence, always an encumbrance, though 
es perhaps necessary j but surely never so when under the 
hi of the law, and perhaps under the roof, and in the im- 
presence of the first magistrate 1 . In fine, to crown the 
Igure thus gracefully equipped, nothing is wanting but a 
tangle (a form and colour admirably combining both incon- 
> and deformity), in other words a cocked hat! Addison has 
it if an absurd dress or mode creeps into the world, it Is 
>n observed and exploded ; but that if once it be admitted 
church, it becomes sacred and remains for ever. Whether 
r part of this observation be well or ill-founded, I will not 
at undertake to determine ; but the first partis clearly con- 
I by the long reign of French fashions 'in courts, and by the 
t reluctance to remove them. After all, it must appear 
, and almost unaccountable , that courts so proud of their 
nence , and nations so tenacious of their independence, 
o generally submit to tiie sacrifice of their national habits, 
heir stead put on the livery of France, a badge of slavery, 
ctt acknowledgment of inferiority, 
i hoped at the union, that the French phrases, which still 
in parliamentary usage to perpetuate the memory of the 
conquest, and to disgrace the lips of the sovereign even 
rayed in all the majesty of the constitution, would have 
ippressed. The public were then disappointed, hut it may 

reader need not be informed, that this eastern ia a remnant of barbarian* 
U and Romans never carried any kind of weapon, except wbea actaally ia 
when embodied at ao&diera. Aawog tbo latter, it waa doaaaad a eriaaa to 
it was Border to slay, even a public enemy, without having p r ov i ons ly 
military oaih. — See a striking instance of tan delicate sense of km and 
Cicero <U OJfici'u, lib. i. The barbarians, on tbo contrary, co ns i de r ed 
as tbe mark of freedom and indi'peudrace ; they looked to lit and not to 
r protection. Like afesentiiis they invoked it as their tatetary divinity. 
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not be too much to expect that a public spirited sovereign will, ere 
long, reject both the livery and the language of a hostile natio*, 
and not yield in patriotism to an usuaper ', who never appeared it 
any foreign dress, or listened to any foreign language. Princes can 
by example, every where, and in their own courts, as well as ra 
all public meetings, by command, establish whatever dress Ufcj 
may please to adopt; and it is not a little extraordinary, that they 
have so seldom exerted (his control which they have over fashiom, 
in favour of tasic, of grace, or of convenience. Yet a sovereign of 
Britain need not go beyond the bounds of his own empire for a natioaal 
dress, both graceful and manly, that displays at once the symmettj 
of the form, and furnishes draper}* enough to veil it with majesty. 
The reader will perhaps smile when I mention the Highland dress, 
not as disfigured in the army, but as worn once, it is said, hj 
Highland chiefs, and perhaps occasionally even now, by soae re- 
mote lairds. The raiment borders nearer upon the Roman, and 
like it, is better calculated both for action and for diguity, than any 
modern dress I have ever beheld. A few improvements might make 
it perfect, and qualify it admirably for all the purposes of ac- 
tional habit, and would very soon, by its intrinsic merit and beauty, 
supersede the monkey attire of France, not in the British empire 
only, but even on the Continent, still partial to the taste audio Che 
fashions of England. 



CHAPTER XX. 

Susa (Segusium ) — Novalese — Passage of Mount Cenis — Couvent on its SubbO— 
Observation u:i the Passage of Auuibal — Ibe Advantage of haviu^ \i ailed Kth ia 
its prescul Slate.— Consequences of the French Invasion — Couch. »ion. 

0> Wednesday, the 6th of October, we took a Gnal leave of the 
last great city ot Italy, and at eight in the morning set out forSm*a. 
The road for several miles consists of a noble avenue, and rims in 
a direct line to Jtivoli, remarkable only for a royal villa. Here we 
entered the detile of Stt*a through a narrow pass formed by rocky 
hills branchiug out from the Alps, and approaching so near as 
merely to leave room enough for the road between them. From 
this spot Alpine scenery again commences ; the sides of the mow- 
tains are successively craggy and naked, or green and wooded; the 
valley sometimes expands into a plain, and sometimes contracts 
itself almost into a dell ; the Dura, which waters it, sometimes 



1 Cromwell, whose foreign correspondence was always carried on io Latin, ami 
whose dress was that of the cavaliers of the time. 
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glides along.as a rill, and sometimes rolls an impetuous torrent. 
Woods and fields are interspersed amidst heaths and precipices ; and 
i perpetual mixture of the wild and the cultivated varies the whole 
Wet and gives it a romantic and delightful appearance. Susa is 
seated amid rocky eminences on the banks of the Dura here a. 
noontain stream, on the very confines of (he more savage regions 
of the Alps, where the steeps become precipices, and the moun- 
tains rise into glacier*. The town is in extent and appearance be- 
low mediocrity; but its antiquity and a triumphal arch entitle it to 
Ae attention and the respect of the traveller. Its original name 
mSegusium, under which appellation it w;is the seal of Collius, 
lie petty sovereign of this mountainous region, and was considered 
•the capital of the Collian Alps, and of the bordering territory. 
Cotji (for such was his real appellation) resigned his kingdom to 
'iigostus, and wisely preferred the safer and more permanent 
honours of a Roman prefect to the insecure tenure of an Alpine 
crown. 
The triumphal arch, which still remains, was erected by thisprince 
to his benefactor, and is a monument rather of his gratitude than of 
'tis means or magnificence. He rendered a more solid service to 
le Romans by opening a road through his mountains and by 
publishing a safe communication between Italy and Gaul. This 
Md still exists, and traverses Mont Genevra. The situation of the 
Mm and its strong citadel formerly rendered it a place of con- 
ttlenihlp importance ; but it is uow totally disregarded, as the 
citadel is dimautlcd, and as the French territory includes all the 
Nter passages of the Alps, and all the fastnesses that command 
them>. 

1 He arrived at JSovalese about ten o'clock, and as the moon shone 
■ fall brightness, we could easily distinguish the broken masses 
of Mount Cents hanging over the town, with their craggy points 
*d snowy pinnacles. Early in the moruiug, the can iages were dis- 
MMuUed ; the body of each was suspended beiwceu two mules, one 
fere and one behind ; the wheels were placed on a third, and the 
tfktree on a fourth ; the trunks and the baggage of all kinds were 
fcided into severel loads, and laid on mules; the whole set out 
six o'clock. 
it half past seven we mouuted our mules, and followed. The 
tug was fine, and the air cool, but not chilling. The ascent 
nces from the town-gate, at first very gradual ; the steepness 

1 Ifcoogh the ion did tiol appear very alluring, yt\ as the night approached and 

unwilling to i*n Alpine .«c*nery in the dark, we were inclined to put up 

it However, comidering the time necessary to crow the mountain, and 

;lo the representations of our drivers, who entreated us to proceed, we drove 

Wo had reason to thank Providence for the determination, as that very night the 

Ml Jane, with forty horses and all the carriages in the court, were burnt 1 
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however increases rapidly asyoa ascend. The road * Irst wiadi 
along the side of the hill, then crosses a torrent! and nominal 
along its banks all the way np the mountain. These banhs are kt 
some time fringed with trees and boshes. About half-way staa* 
the village of Ferriere*, amid rocks and precipices, in a situation m 
bleak and wintry, that the traveller almost shivers at its appe ar anc e. 
A little above this village, the acclivity becomes very abrupt; to 
bed of the torrent turns into a succession of precipices; aadte 
stream tumbles from cliff to cliff in sheets of foam with treaendm 
uproar. The road sometimes borders upon the verge of tfcesaserf 
but it is so wide as to remove all apprehension of danger. In eat 
place only the space is narrower than usual, and there, a gallcty m 
covered way is formed close to the rock, which rises 
above it, in order to afford the traveller in winter shelter 
die driving snows and the wind, that sweep all before them dawn 
the steep. • - • 

We shortly after entered a plain called San Nieolo. It is 
sected by the Cenuolle, for that is the name of the to r t e t 
rolls down the sides of Mount Cenu y or as the Italians call it 
classically, Monte Oniric At the entrance of this plain the 
rent tumbles from the rocks in a lofty cascade, and on its 
•stands a stone pillar with an inscription, informing the nawlu, 
who ascends, that he stands on the verge of P iedmo nt and JUjf» 
and is about to enter Savoy ! Though this pillar marks ratter the 
arbitrary than the natural boundaries of Italy, yet it was impos sib le 
not to feel some regret at the information ; not to pause, look back, 
and reflect on the matchless beauties of the country we were alp* 
toleave for ever. 

We continued our ascent, and very soon reached the great phn, 
and as we stood on the brow of the declivity we turned from the 
bleak snowy pinnacles that rose before us, and endeavoured to catcfc 
a parting glimpse of the sunny scenery behind. 

H&e, amid the horrors of the Alps, and all the rigours of dtwt l 
winter, Religion in her. humblest and most amiable form had, 
from time immemorial, fixed her seat ; to counteract the genial of 
(he place and the influence of the climate ; to shelter the travdhr 
from the storm ; to warm him if benumbed ; to direct him if be- 
wildered ; to relieve him if in want ; to attend him if sick ; aadff 
dead, to consign his remains with due rites to the grave. This be* 
nevolent establishment did not escape the rage of the philosophntt, 
and was by them suppressed in the commencement of the repub- 
lican era. On the re-establishment of religion, it was restored 
and augmented by order of the First Consul, and is now in a more 
flourishing state perhaps than at any former period. 

This convent was formerly inhabited by friars ; they are now re- 
placed by monks. The superior was once a member of the eel* 
brated abbey of Cifeaux, the parent monastery of the 
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enter, and consequently he was of noble birth, as no others were 
admitted into that thouse. His manners are extremely polished, 
and his appearance gentlemanlike. He received us with great 
cordiality, showed as the different apartments of the convent, and 
offered us such refreshments as the place afforded. He was ac- 
companied by a flne boy his nephew, born to fortune, but reduced 
by the revolution to want and dependence. The education of this 
youth was his principal amusement, and occupied him delightfully, 
41 he assured us, during the dreadful solitude of winter, when, 
secluded from the whole world, and visited only accidentally by a 
needy wanderer, they see no object but driving snow, and hear 
no sound but the howling of wolves, and the pelting of the tempest. 
Such readers as may have visited Ciieaux in the days of its glory, 
wiJl not be surprised at the compassion which we felt for the poor 
■?onk transported from such a palace-like residence, in the plains 
of Burgundy j to an hospital on the bleak summit of Mount Cents. 
The weather was still clear, and the air just cold enough to ren- 
der walking pleasant ; and as we proceeded very leisurely towards 
the inn, we bad an opportunity of observing the scenery around us. 
The plain which we were traversing is about six miles in length, 
and about four in breadth where widest. In the broadest part is a 
lake, in form nearly circular, about a mile and an half in diameter, 
and of immense depth. The plain is about six thousand feet above 
the letel gf the sea, and notwithstanding this elevation, is, when 
free from snow, that is, from June till October, covered with flowers 
and verdure. It is bordered on all sides by the different eminences 
and ridgrit that form the summit of Mount Cents, covered for the 
greater part with everlasting snows, that glitter to the sun, and 
chill the traveller with the frozen prospect. On the highest of these 
ridges, which rises three thousand feet above the convent, there is 
a chapel to which the neighbouring parishes proceed in procession 
once a year, on the fifth of August : the ascent from the plain on 
the north seems gradual and not difficult ; to the south, that is, 
towards Italy, the cliff presents a broken, and almost perpendicular 
precipice. From hence, it is said, the view extends over the in- 
ferior Alps that rise between, to Turin, to the plains of the Po, 
and to the Apennines beyond ; and from hence, some add, Annibal 
pointed out the sunny fields of Italy to his frozen soldiers. Prm- 
gressus signa Annibal in promontorio quodam unde longe ae 
late prospectus erai, consistere jussis militibus Italia m ostentat, 
suiyectosque Alpinis montibus Circumpadanos campos*. The 
appearance of the ridge advancing like a bold headland towards 

■ Annibal advanced before the standards, and haviug commanded the soldiers to 
halt em a certain promontory, which commanded an eitense and distant prospect, 
■hi wad them Italy, nod the country around the Po, lying beneath the monotains of 
dMAipa. 
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Novaleie, and Uie extensive prospect from its summit answers the 
description ; but these two circumstances . are not in themsetat 
sufficient to justify the inference. 

Most authors are of opinion that Aunibal entered Iiply by Ike 
Grecian Alps, about thirty miles eastward of Mount CV/itt, aai 
seem to suppose that the ruad over this latter mountain was Ml 
open in ancient times. But as the route which Annibal took in Us 
passage was a subject of doubt and controversy even in Titus U» 
vius's time, and as this historian's own opinion ou the subject 9 
far from being very clear, the traveller is at liberty to indulge Us 
own conjectures, and may, without rebelling against the authority 
of history, suppose that the Carthaginian general entered Italy bj 
the very road which we are now treading, and that he look his frit 
view of its glories from the summit of yonder towering eminence. 

Those glories we could indeed no longer discover, yet as we 
paced along the summit of this vast rampart, these eternal mh * 
which Providence has raised round the garden of Europe, we had 
time to retrace in our minds, the scenes which we bad contem- 
plated, and to revive the impressions which they had made. 

To have visited Italy at any time is an advautage, and may jnslfy 
be considered as the complement of a classical education. Italy is 
the theatre of some of the most pleasing fictions of the poets, aadof 
many of the most splendid events recorded by historians. She is 
the mother of heroes, of sages, and of saints. She has been the seat 
of empire, and is still the nursery of geuius, and still, in spite of 
plunderers, the repository of the nobler arts. Her scenery rises 
far above rural beautv ; it has a claim to animation and almost to 
genius. Every spot of her surface, every river, every niountaia, 
aud every forest, ves, e\erv rivulet, hillock, and thicket, have been 
ennobled by the energies of the. mind, and art? become monuments 
of intellectual worth and glory a . Xo country iurui&hes a greater 
number of ideas, or inspires so many generous aud exalting sen- 
timents. To have visited it at any period, may be ranked among ike 
minor blessings of life, and is one of the means of mental improve- 
ment. I>ut this visit, at all times advantageous, was on ihepreseal 
occasion, of peculiar interest and importance. 



1 Mania Italia*. Liv. x\i. 

The tval* of Iuiy. 

tv tci/wc T/r.fjxz\ ts»u.a assitxTsv. HcrvJ. ii. 

After the fashuoi of a wall, an impenetrable balwark. 

uortp T*:x-» Ito).:x;. viii. 

As it were the wall of Hal v. 

* Nullum sine noeoiue saxum. Liv. is. 

There is uol even a rock without a name. 
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ily seems now to be in the first stage of one of those revolu- 
that occasionally change the destinies of nations, and very 
ii improve, or very much injure the state of society. Improve- 
t It^ly can scarce expect; she has enjoyed a long series of tran- 
and almost glorious years, and attained a degree of prosperity 
independence far greater than any period of her history, from 
•eigns of the first Caesars down to the present epoch. She is 
once more falleu into subjection, and actually lies prostrate at 
feet of her most ancient and most inveterate enemies. These 
nies have at all times been remarkable for their treachery and 
r rapacity, and these two destructive qualities they have already 
vised in Italy with considerable latitude, and will probably in- 
;e, without restraint, wheu their new domination shall be con- 
fated by lime and by habit '. Though the levity of the national 
arlcr, and the history of the Gallic tribes, which represents 
i as invading almost every country , from the Hebrides to the 
nan, with success always followed by defeat, seem to militate 
usl the probable durability of their empire beyond the Alps; 
should it last for any time, its consequences would be infinitely 
: pernicious to Italy than all the preceding invasions united, 
t many of the hordes of ancient barbarians were crncl, I admit, 
also that they ravaged Italy, sometimes butchered and always 
rased her unfortunate inhabitants; but it must be remembered 
they all submitted to her religion, adopted her language, as- 
edher habits and manners, and made either Home herself, or 
e one of the Italian cities, the seat of their empire. Now a 
ntry that retains all these advantages, (hough wasted by war 
depradaliou, still possesses the means of restoration, and dic- 
es in its bosom the very seeds of independence and of pros- 

ow different are the views, how opposite the conduct of the mo- 
i invaders. Declared enemies to Christianity, to the religion of 
r, they persecute it in all its forms. Their own language (hey 
i to make the dialect of Europe; their fashions are (o be the 
danl or civilization ; and Paris is the destined metropolis of the 
erse. Italy is to be degraded into a province ; her sons are to 
be slaus and the instruments of the Great Nation , to recruit 
irmies and to labour for its greatness. With such views they 
inevitably drain Italy of its population; they will strip it of its 
iments and its riches; they will break its spirit, and con- 
iciitly they will stifle its genius ; that is, tbey will deprive it of 



Smi rapiendi avidiauaaa. Liw'mt suviii. 

oat. on insatiable of 



Nullum vine nomine tasva. Liw. ix. 

«re is not even a rock without a Dane. 
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all its proud distinctions, of all its glorious prerogatives, and 
it to the state of Greece under the Turks, that of a desolated pro- 
vince , the seat of ignorance and of barbarism, of fluorine and of 
pestilence. Thus the golden era of Leo wfll be followed, as the 
Augustan age was, by years of darkness and of disorder; the magni- 
ficent remains of its pafoces and its temples will strew the earth in 
their turn , and perhaps excite the interest and exercise the in- 
genuity of ftature travellers. The seven hills will again be covered 
with shattered masses; and the unrivalled Vatican itself only enjoy 
the melancholy privilege of presenting to the astonished spectator 
a more shapeless and a more gigantic ruin ! 

But we had now reached the northern brow of the mountain ; we 
had passed the boundaries of Italy, and left the regions of 
fame and beauty behind us. Nothing occurred to attract oar 
lion, or to counterbalance the inconvenience of delay, 
rose before us with all its public glories, and with all its 
charms. England, invested like Rome with empire and with re- 
nown, because like Rome governed by its senate and by its people. 
Its attractions, and our eagerness increased as we approached; 
and the remaining part of the journey was hurried over with in- 
difference, because all bur thoughts were fixed on home aad m in 
endearments \ 

' Not only tost on bleak Gcrmaaia's roads. 
And pouting breathless in bcr fmmtd abode* \ 
Kot on! j through ber forests pacing «low. 
And climbing sad bcr mounts of driv'n snow t 
All drrary wastes, that errr bring to smind 
Tbo brjuiies, p!easnres, comforts left behind. 
But in those climes where suns (or ever bright. 
O'er scenes Elysian shed a porrr light ; 
And partial nature v»ith a liberal hand, 
ScatUrs ber graces round the smiling land. 
On fair Partbenope's delicious shore. 
Where slumb'riag seas forget their wonted roari 
Where Ocean daily sends his freshening breeze. 
To sweep the plain and fan the drooping trees; 
And evening zephyrs springing from each grove, 
Shed cooling dews and incense as they rove.— 
And there, where Amo, curled by many a gale, 
Fonrs freshness o'er Btniria's vine-clad vale; 
"V* here Vallombrosa's groves, o'er-mrvAimg kigk, 
Resounding murmur through the middle sky— 
Even there, where Home's majestic domes ascend. 
Pantheons sweil, and ftae-wom arches bend ; 
Where Tiber, winding through his desert plains, 
'Midst modern palaces and ancient fanes 
Beholds with angni&h half, and half with pride. 
Here ruins strew, there temples grace his side ; 
[Unhappy B orne! though once the glorious seat 
Where empire thron'd saw nations at bis foes 
How doom's! once more by cruel fata to fall 
An helpless prey to treacherous pi tiering Gaul.) 
Ev«n in t hes e scenes, which all who see admire. 
And bards and painters praise with rival fire ; 
Where msm urj wakes cadi visionary grace. 
Ami abeds new ckams on aatara's lovely facet 
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DISSERTATION. 



General Observations cm the Geoprapbj— Climate — Scenery — History — Language- 
Literature — and Religion of Italy — and on the Character of the Italians. 

Tn following reflections are the result of the author's observa- 
tions and researches while in Italy, and may, in part, be considered 
as a recapitulation of the whole work, and as the summary of an 
Italian tour. We will begin with its geography, because from its 
situation and climate , it derives the beauty and the fertility which 
raider it the garden of Europe , and mark it out as perhaps the 
most delicious region on the surface of the globe. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

I. In geography, there are two modes of division to be con- 
sidered $ one natural, the other artificial. The former is generally 
permanent and unalterable ; the latter being factitious, is liable to 
change, and seldom indeed outlasts the cause that produced it. 
The former interests us where its lines are bold and magnificent ; 
the latter, when connected with great events and with the history 
of celebrated nations '. In both these divisions Italy is peculiarly 
fortunate, but transcendently so in the former. The Alp$, the 
highest ridge of mountains in the ancient world, separate it from 
Che regions of the north, and serve as a barrier against the frozen 
tempests that blow from the boreal continents, and as a rampart 
against the inroads of their once savage inhabitants. Annibal justly 
calls these mountains , Mcenia nan Italia modo $ed etiam urbU 
Rm+anm ». 

The Adriatic Sea bathes it on the east ; the Tyrrhene on the 
west; and on the south the Ionian opens an easy communication 
with all the southern countries. Numberless islands line its shores, 



Even in these sacred scenes, so fam'd, so fair. 
My partial heart still fait its wonted care ; 
Sod nutted stilt to think bow far away. 
The dearer scenes of lovely Albion lay. 

1 Most of the provinces 41 ill retain their ancient names, such as Latium (Lazio ) 
Etraria, Cmbria, Sabina, Campania, Apulia (La Pulia), Calabria, Samnium, etc. names 
blended with the fictions of the fabulous ages, as with the first events recorded in the 

of history. 

2 Lit. xxi.— The walls, not only of Italy, bat also of the city of Rome, 
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and appear as so many outposts to protect it against the attacks of 
a maritime enemy ; or rather as so many attendants to grace the state 
of (he queen of the Mediterranean. Such are its external borders. 
In the interior, the Apennines extend through its whole length, 
and branching out into various ramifications, divide it into several 
provinces materially (liflcring in their climates and productions. 

Italy lies extended between the thirty-eighth and the forty-sixth 
degree of northern latitude ; a situation which exposes it to a con- 
siderable degree of heal in summer and of cold in winter; but the 
influence of the seats ami of the mountains that surround or intersect 
it, counteracts the effects of its latitude, and produces a temperature 
that excludes all extremes, and renders every season detigfathL 
However, as the action of these causes is unequal, the climate o( 
the country at large, though even* whore genial and temperate, 
varies considerably, and more so sometimes than the distance be- 
tween the places so differing, might induce a person to expect. 
Without entering into all, or many of these variations, the effects of 
the bearings of the di Herein mountains, Italy may be divided into 
four regions , which , like the sister naiads of Ovid >, though they 
have many features in common, have also each a characteristic pe- 
culiarity. 

The lirst of these regions is the vale of the Po, which «€9Mds 
about two hundred and sixty miles in length, and in breadth, whe re 
widest, one hundred and fifty. It is bounded by the Alps atd the 
Apennines on the north, west, and south; and on the east, it lies 
open to the Adriatic. The second, is the tract enclosed by the 
Apennines, forming the Roman and Tuscan territories. The third. 
is confined to the Campania Felix and its immediate dcpeodeBcits, 
such as the borders and the islands of the bay of Naples, and of 
the plains of Pactum. The last consists of the Abruzzi, Apulia* 
Calabria, and the southern extremities of Iialv. 

The iirst of these regions or climates, has been represented fey 
many, as perhaps the most fertile and the most delicious territon 
in the known world; t»> it we may apply literally the encomium 
which Virgil seems to have confined to the vicinity of Mantua. 

»ii litjuitli gro^iltus fentes, mm graniinattouat, 

lit fjii.'.utuhi l> ni;:s larj-cn* aiiueutu ilk-bus 

Lxijj-.ia tun urn £i*lidusro> nocti; reponit 2 . G*or*. ii. 100. 

1 Facie? non omnibus una 

V c divrna tame a quuleui dcnl esse sororom- 

Metmm. lib. ii. x3. 

Not a!l alfke their bf anteous faces were, 
Kor yet were difl'reut; so should sisters he. 

1 Thrre rlirysUl springs perpetual tenor keep, 
Jv'or food nor springs are wanting to thy sheep; 
For what the day devours, the nightly dew 
Shall :• the mora in pearly drops ; 



$ this fertility to the nan? streams that descend Iran the 
j mountains and furnish a constant fapptyNo the nurjestic 
t intersects it; Fhwiorum BesEridmnus*. Bat while the 
is thus water it with fertiliung rills, they also send dom 
il gales to cool it in summer, and blasts that sometimes 
climate, and give its winter some features of trass- 
verity; slight indeed, as if merely to call the attention of 
its to that repository of eternal anew that rises perpetually 
iem-, but sufficient to cheek the growth of such plants as, 
grange and the almond, shrink Arom frost or pine away un- 
ost mitigated aspect. The vine, though common and §n- 
nriant, is supposed by many not to prosper in this oil- 
cause the wines are in general thin and sour; btit this de- 
be ascribed, not solely to the climate, which in warmth 
rarity far excels that of Champagne or Burgundy, but to 
i of cultivation. To allow the vine to raise itself into the 
•read from branch to branch, and to equal Its contort elms 
ars in elevation and luxuriancy, is beautiful to the eye 
;htful to the fancy ; but not so favourable to the quality of 
i, which become richer and stronger when growth is re- 
am! the energies of the plant are conflned within a smaller 
• 

cond climate is protected from the blasts of the north by 
onal ridge of mountains, so that it is less obnoxious to the 
frost, and is indeed more liable to be incommoded by the 
ommer than by wintry cold. Its productions accordingly 
in strength an., ilaxour; its wines are more generous, and 
■ds are graced with oranges. Il is however exposed occa- 
o chill piercing blasts, and not entirely unacqimiuted with 
, and the snows of transalpine latitudes. 
bird climate, that is, in the delicious plains of Campuxim, 
and so deservedly celebrated by travellers, painters, and 
lure scents to pour out all her treasures with complocency, 

s Ling of ri\ir>. 

ader will oIxity*', tint I atold the neeae frequently given to the plains of 
Milan. LttmlnirdY it q barbarous appellation derived from one of Ike 
m tii.it invaded and waited the delicious region I an describing. After 
two ccuturii'i of devest* I ion and restless warfare, they were aHerminntrd 
igue ; *ud 1 do uot set; wlij their name should survive their existence, or 
irons twin UtouUl Ji«placu a Latin appellation. 



Occtdil oecUlcritqae tiaas caai awaine. 

r. A*. aUi tat. 



Call tkarn net TNJaaai prrlth Um 

Aadt earn of Tray with that detcUtd tewa. 
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and trusts without apprehension her tenderest productions to gales 
ever genial, and to skies almost always serene. 

The plains of Apulia, that lie beyond the Apennines, openiag 
to the rising sun, with the coasts of A bruzzo and Calabria, Con 
the last and fourth division, differing from that which precedes m 
increasing warmth only, and productions more characteristic of * 
southern latitude, such as the aloes and the majestic palm; objects 
which, though not common, occur often enough to give a novelty 
and variety to the scenery. I have confined this distinction of cli- 
mate principally to the plains ; as the mountains that limit (km 
vary according to their elevation, and at the same time enclose a 
their windings, vallies which enjoy in the south the cool tempen- 
ture of the Milanese, and in the north glow with all the sultriaea 
of A bruzzo. Such, in a few words, is the geography of Italy. 

I must here observe, that an opinion has been adopted by serenl 
authors, that the climate of Italy has undergone a considerable 
change during the last fifteen centuries, and that its winters are 
much warmer at present than (hoy were in the time of theancmt 
Romans. This opinion is founded upon some passages in the aa- 
cients, alluding to a severity of cold seldom experienced in latter 
ages, and sometimes describing winter scenes never now beheU 
beyond the Apennines. The supposed alteration is explained by 
the subsequent cultivation of Germany , whose immense forests and 
wide extended swamps, the receptacles of so many damp and chill- 
ing exhalations, have been cleared away, drained, and turned into 
fertile fields and sunny meadows, that fill the air with vegetable 
warmth and genial emanations. 

Cultivation, without doubt, while it opens the thick recesses of 
woods, and carries away stagnating waters, not only purifies the 
atmosphere, and may probably extends its beneficial influence to 
the adjacent countries. Yet, it is much to be doubted, whether the 
air of Germany, howsoever it may have been ameliorated, could 
ever reach Italy, or have the least influence on its climate. Sot to 
speak of the distance that separates the two countries, the Alp* 
alone form an insurmountable barrier that soars almost above tte 
region of the wind, and arrests alike the breath of the gale and the 
rage of the tempest. If the long lingering winters of German], 
do not now retard the progress of spring in Italy, and if the deep 
snows and the bitter frosts that chill the mountains and defiles of 
Trent y do not either check the verdure or blast the opening flowers 
in the neighbouring plains of f'erona, it is not credible thataa- 
cienlly the damps, which rose from the overflowings of the Elbe or 
\heOder, should have clouded the Italian sky; or that the keei 
blasts that sprung from the depths of the Hercynian forest shouM 
chill the gales of Campania, or cover its vineyards with snow. 
The Alps formed then, as they do now, the line of separation whM 
distinguishes the climates as effectually as it divides the countries 
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ad confines the rigours of winter to the northern side, while it al- 
»ws the spring to clothe the southern with all her flowers. The 
limate, we may then fairly conclude, remains the same; or if any 
artial changes have taken place, they are to he attributed to earlh- 
uakes, volcanic eruptions, or such like local causes, too confined 
i their operations to produce any general effect. 
The classical passages which gave rise to the contrary conjee- 
ire may, I presume, be explained in a manner perfectly satisfac- 
>ry without it. The first and principal argument in favour of the 
retended change of climate is taken from Pliny the Younger, who 
rhen describing his villa on the banks of the Tiber, admits that the 
evenly of the winter was oftentimes fatal to his plants ; but as a 
ind of consolation adds, that the neighbourhood of Rome was not 
xempt from a similar inconvenience. The reader must observe, 
hat the villa, of which Pliny speaks, was situated in a vale flanked 
»y the Apennines, and open only towards the north, obnoxious, 
i course, to the cold blasts that sweep the bleak forests of Monte 
iamma on one side, and the snowy summits of Sera Valle on the 
ther, as well as to the boreal tempest that blows unimpeded in its 
irogress over the whole length of the valley. That, in snch a situa- 
iod, plants should frequently suffer from the inclemency of the 
veather formerly as well as at present, is not wonderftil. As for 
he effects of cold iu the neighbourhood of Rome they are full as 
Arong and as frequent now as in Pliny's time ; and the reason is 
>lain. The Apennines form an immense theatre, including Rome 
ind its Campagna, as its arena. Of these mountains most are co- 
hered with snow, three, many six, and some nine months in the 
fear ». Whenever a strong wind happens to blow from any of these 
fast magazines of ice it brings with it so many frozen particles as to 
Aill the warmest air, and to affect the temperature of spring though 
wusiderably advanced, and sometimes even of summer itself. 
Instances of such alteration are by no means uncommon. The 
tame influence of mountain air on the climate in general enables us 
o explain different passages of Horace usually quoted on this sub- 
ect. Mandela, now Bar del a, which the poet characterizes as,ru- 
joeus frigore pagu* *, is situated in the midst of the Sabine moun- 
ains, and of course chilled by many a biting blast ; and .is for Mount 



1 The weather was so warm on the twenty-third of March, when [we ascended 
he Btoniagna delta Guardia, near Bologna, as to render the shade of the portico 
s trendy pleasant. Near the church, on the summit of the hill, wc found a consi- 
lerablv quantity of deep snow, which had till then resisted the full force of a vernal 
no. As this hill forms the Grst step of the neighbouring Apennines, the snow that 
sy on it* summit wa>only the skirt of that vast covering which remaius spread over 
he higher riJges of those mountains, tilt dissolved by the intense heats of Mid- 
ner. 

A district contracted with cold. 

II. 20 



Socr*** 1 , the traveller may tee it almost every winter Hflmf to 
snowy ridge to the clouds: whUe, if he traverses the deiiks of thl 
Jpemmm**, he may behold many a forest enewniered wHhik 
wintry load, and discover here and there a streaito fett e red mM 

icicles 2 . 

The climate of Italy is therefore now, as it was anciently, la* 
porate though inclined to heat. The rays of the aim arepowefH 
even in winter) and the summer, particularly whoa the Smrnm 
blows, is sultry and sometimes oppressive. The heat, h ow wt *, ii 
never intolerable, as the air is frequently cooled by 
the mountains, and is refreshed on the southern coasts by a 
gale from the sea. This breeze rises about eight in the 
and blows without interruption till four in the afternoon, dofr* 
dously tempering the burning suns of Naples, and sweeping be- 
fore it the sullen vapours that brood over the torrid Cmm/egm*. 
Moreover, the windings and the recesses of the mountains s4ford 
as they ascend several retreats, where, in the greatest heals d 
summer, and during the very fiercest glow of 4he dog-daja, in 
the traveller may enjoy the vernal coolness and the arild tem- 
perature of England. . Such are the baths of Xncca, sitoandia t 
long wiih-dmmng vale and shaded by groves of .chesturtSf 
is VaUombroea, encircled by the forests of the Apenrinef 
such too the situation of Horace's Sabine Villa, conceals** 
of the woody dells of Mount Lncretilis, with the oak and &e tat 
wafting freshness around it. 

Though rain is not frequent during the spring and tunmr 
months, yet occasional showers fall abundant enough to refine* 
the air and to revive the face of nature. These showers ait 
generally accompanied by thunder storms, and when nntflMfr, 
that is before or during the harvest, are as mischievous in ihefr 
consequences as that which Virgil describes with such appearances 
of apprehension 3 . As I have elsewhere mentioned the tate d 

1 One of these Hidden styialU occurred during our mil to Hunc*V*TiHfc, ud\m 
been m en t ioned among the incidents of that excursion. — Vol. I, chap, xtul 

• Whits at alia ant a*wa candfiuai • 

Soracte, nee jam aaatiacant onus 

Sjlrm laboraates, f eluqae 

Flamiaa coastitarint acuto. 

JT«r. Cbm. life, t. 9. 
SnmM SataaWv any aaigM» 

See horn it tt— |ii an hwptfmwi 
Wfcold the winter's heary weig bt 

Oppress the lab'rinf woods below, 
kwi lay the mmi'i ley hasri 
GMftaftl the key riven stead. JtaeAw 

Af rieoU, et fr«f ili jam striaferet bordeaxalmo 
Omata Teatorvm coocarrare pnelia risji 
qmm fraridaai latr sefetcai rifl a tt jaaj Mi 
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Atftumft, and the inundations of winter torrents, I need not 
enlarge upon the same sutyect again j but it will be sufficient to 
observe, that the periodical rains, and the accidental showers, the 
local effects of mountains and seas ; and that even the clouds and 
storms of winter, are only transient and temporary interruptions of 
the general serenity that constitutes one of the principal advan- 
tages of this delightful climate. The traveller, when alter his 
return he finds himself wrapped up in the impenetrable gloom of a 
London fog, or sees the gay months of May and June clouded with 
complaconcy to the pure azure that canopies Home and Naples, and 
contemplates in thought perpetual vapours, turns his recollection 
with the splendid tints that adorn the vernal skies of Italy. 

Largiur luc campo* Kilier el lumioe vestit 
Purpura) '. 

AC/imJ. ti. €40. 

SCENERY. 

II. Nothing is more pleasing to an eye accustomed to contemplate 
prospects through the medium of a vaporous sky, than the extreme 
parity of the atmosphere, the consequent brightness of the light, 
and the distinct appearance of remote objects. A serene sky takes 
off much of the horrors of a desert, and communicates a smile to 
barren sands and shapeless rocks j what then must be its effects 
up6n the hce of a region, in which nature seems to have collected 
all her means of ornament, all her arts of pleasing; plains fertile 
and extensive, varied with gentle swells and bold elevations; 
mountains of every shape, outline, and degree, different distances, 
bnl alwlys in view, presenting bore their shaggy declivities 
darkened with woods, and there a long line of Drown rugged 
precipices j now lifting to the skies a head of snow and now a 
pnrple summit; unfolding as you advance, and discovering in 
their windings rich valltes, populous villages, lakes and rivers, 
convents and cities ; these are the materials of picturesque beauty, 



Subline tipaiaaa 

G—rg.uUt 

Ef'a wkan tha farmer, now sacara of fear, 
Sendt in the cwalaa U tpoil tha totah'd yrar ; 
Kt'm wkik tha roapar SHs bia * raady haadt, 
Aud Madatba foldaa ahaavaa i» brittle haada j 
lift hare I *aan a todtWo atom ante. 
From all tha warriag wioda (hat swoop fa* a Ufa i 
The boavy hanmt froai tha root ia loraw 
And whirl' J aloft the tighter stubble bora*. 

1 The Terdaat telda with thoaa of heav'n might *h\ 
With arthaT vooled, tad a pornta eky. 

20. 
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and these are the constant and almost invariable foatarea of It 
scenery. Hence, this celebrated cyantry has not only ben to 
resort and the theme of poets, but the school of painters, w h e th er 
natives or foreigner?; who have found in its varied prospects, As 
richest source of every species of beauty. There, amid the Sabine 
hills, that spread so many soft charms around Tiveli, Pi 
formed his taste, and collectld the originals of the mild 
scenes displayed in his most famous landscapes. Claud* Itrrmm 
made the Alban Mount, and all the successive range of 
that sweeps along the Roman and the Neapolitan coast, 
vourite haunt; and there he saw and copied the glowing 
that embrown the woods, and the rich tints that gleam al 
distant promontories, and brighten the surface of the 
Sahator Rosa indulged his bolder genius in the mountains and 
the forests of Calabria, where he found that mixture of 
and softness, of grace and wildness, and that striking com 
of deep and airy tinges that characterize his daring pencil. 

HISTORY. 



III. That a country, thus gifted with a fertile soil, a serausaky, 
and unusual beauty, should have attracted the attention at its 
neighbours, and not unfrequendy allured distant tribes from less 
favoured settlements was natural ; and accordingly we find that the 
nations of the south and the tribes of the north, Phenieimm, 
Trojans and Greek*, Gaul*, Goth* and Randal*/ and in more 
modern times, that Spaniard*, French and Austrian*, have in- 
vaded, ravaged, or subdued its several provinces in thmr tons 
with various success, and with very different consequences. The 
Phenician* established themselves in Elruria: the Greek* prin- 
cipally occupied the southern provinces : the Trqjam* fxed 
themselves in Laiium, the heart and the centre of the country; 
and the Celtic tribes seized the fertile territories extending afeag 
the banks of the Po, and stretching from the Alp* to the Apen- 
nines. The Phenician* and the Greek* brought with them their art 
and? sciences, established flourishing cities, and laid the founda- 
tions of the future glory and prosperity of the country. The bar- 
barians of the north never passed their frozen barriers withoat 
bringing devastation and ruin in their train. If they made a 
transient incursion, like a j^mpest they swept away every thug 
within their range of havoc ; if they settled, they lay like a swam 
of locusts, a dead weight on the soil ; and ages passed over their 
iron generations before they were softened into civilization and 
humanity. To the Trojan* was reserved the nobler lot of es- 
tablishing the Roman power ; of taming and breaking the fierce 
spirit of the northern savages; of carrying the arts and sciences 
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I southern colonists lo Hie highest degree of perfection j of 
g the strength, ilic genius, the powers of Italy in OM centre; 
f melting down Hie whole into oub vast mass of interest and 
mpire- 
•vious to the establishment or the Roman sovereignty, Italy, 
h independent and free, was weak because divided into petty 
i, and was incapable not only of ronum-sl, but even of long 
; moeaatai defence. During the era of Roman glory, Italy 
inilcd under one head and directed by one principle, displayed 
talents and energies which astonished and subdued the Universe, 
and furnished the brightest examples or virtue I courage, of wis- 
dom and success that emblazon the pages of history. After die full 
of (he empire, Italy was again divided and again weakened; 
frequently invaded with success, and repeatedly insulted with 
impunity. The f eitetiatu, it is true, rose to a high degree of pre- 
uiiini'in :>■ and consideration; but they retained even in their 
DMUUI the spirit of a petty republic, and alive to their own, but 
Indifferent 10 the gdMral interest, they LOO often conspired against 
UBOO COOn try, and to further their own projects, abetted 
the cause or its oppressors. The sovereign I'un tills alone seem lo 
bavi- inherited the spirit of the Romans, and like them to have kept 
tbeireyes ever fixed on one grand object, as long as its attainment 
possible: that object was, the expulsion oflhflAarftariatw, 
sad the annihilation of all foreign influence in Italy. Tliev bJs?fl 
failed, though more than oucc on the very point of success, and their 
failure, as was foreseen, has at length left Italy at Hie disposal of 
om of the most insulting and most wantonly mischievous nations 
r iuvaded its fair domains. 
Wul may be tbe duration, and what the conseqneace* of the 
: pendent and degraded stale of that country, it is difficult 
; ire ; Imt should it terminate in the union of all its pro- 
■pOHoadcrone active government seated in Rome (and there is at 
1> .tvi ,t possibility thai such may br the resnll)such an event would 
eotnpeusate all iis past sufferings, and would place it once mora 
mi In n the reach of independence, of empire, and of renown. The 
i l] the present sovereign of Italy and of France enjoys, is 
peculiarly his own , and like thai of Charlemagne, will probably be 
wrested from the grasp of his feeble successors. Whoever then 
becomes master of Italy, if he should possess abilities, will find all 
the material* "J greatness ready fur bis use; an Italian army, a rich 
hi immense population, and :t national character bold, pe- 
i-alm anil pei-M-vcniig ; iviili such means ai his command 
all foreign power and influence ; he may stand up the 
rival of France, and maj perhaps share with tbe British monarch, 
the story or being the umpire ami Ihe defender <>i Kurope. No 
rotmtry in reality is better calculated to uppOM.' ihe gigantic pride 
«if France than Italy; strong In its natural liuation, big with i>- 
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sources, magna parens frugum, magna virum * 9 teeming with 
riches and crowded with inhabitants, the natural mistress of the 
Mediterranean, she might blockade the ports, or pour her legim 
on the open coast, of her adversary at pleasure, and baffle herfc- 
Touritc projects of southern conquest, with ease and certainty. 

But the fine of Italy, and indeed of Europe, hangs still uncertaa 
and undecided ; nor is it given to human sagacity to divine the 
manenl consequences that will follow the grand revolutions 
have during the last fifteen years, convulsed the political 
To turn, therefore, from dubious conjectures about futurity to oh* 



servations on the past ; Liberty, which has seldom visited any 
try more than once, and many not at all, has twice smiled on Italy, 
and during many a happy age has covered her fertile surfect *tt 
republics, bold, free, and independent. Such were the Sabinm, L+ 
tins, Fotci, Sammies, most of the Etrurian tribes, and all Ike 
Greek colonics, previous to the era of Roman preponderance; and 
such the slates of Siena, Pisa, Florence, Lucca, Genoa, and Ve- 
nice, that rose out of the ruins of the empire, flourished in Ik 
midst of barbarism, and transmitted the principles and the spirit of 
ancient liberty down to modern times. Of these commonwealth*, 
some were equal, and two were superior, in power, policy and da- 
ration, to the proudest republics of Greece, not excepting Lactde- 
mon and Athens; and like them they enjoyed the envied privilege 
of producing poets and historians to record and to illustrate their 
institutions and achievements. The reader, who peruses these re- 
cords, will applaud the spirit of liberty and patriotism that anima- 
ted almost all (he Italian republics during the periods to which I 
allude ; and lie will admire the opulence and the prosperity that ac- 
companied and rewarded that spirit, as well as the genius and die 
talents that seemed to wait upon it, or to start up instantaneous at its 
command. 

While contemplating the splendid exhibition of the virtues aod 
the power of the human mind, called into action and perfected it 
these latter as in those more ancient commonwealths of Greece and 
Rome, the candid reader will perhaps feel himself disposed Is 
question that grand axiom of politicians, that monarchy, whra 
lodged in tlio hands of a perfectly wise and good prince, is the best 
mode of government. If peace, security, and tranquillity, weird* 
sole or even the principal objectsof the human mind in the present 
stale of existence, such a position might be tme ; and in admitting 
its truth, man must resign his dignity, and must sacrifice the pow- 
ers and the accomplishments of his nature to ease and to indolence. 
But the intention of Providence seems to be very different. He has 



of fruitful graiu 
tirtai parr ut,. greater of iliiAtrioui M. 
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bestowed upon man great intellectual powers, and endowed him 
With wondcrftil energies of soul, and his Will must be, that these 
powers and energies should be put forth, and developed and ma- 
tared by exertion. Now the more perfect the monarchy, the less 
occasion there is for the talents and the exertions of subjects. The 
wisdom of the prince pervades every branch of administration and 
extends to every corner of the empire ; it remedies every disorder, 
and provides for every contingency ; the subject has nothing to 
60 bnt to enjoy, and to applaud, the vigilance and the foresight of 
Ms sovereign. That a state so governed is very delightful in des- 
cription, and very prosperous in reality, I admit ; but what are its 
fruits, and what the result of its prosperity ? Ease, or rather indo- 
lence, pride, and luxury. Ko manly talents ripen, no rough' 
hardy virtues prosper under its influence. Look at the Roman 
empire under Trajan and the Antonines, the most accom- 
plished princes that have ever adorned a throne, whose era is re- 
presented by Gibbon as constituting the happiest period of human 
history. Peace, justice and order, reigned, it is true, in every pro- 
vince, and the capital received every day additional embellish- 
ments. ' 

Mullia secure peragctaut otia gentet * . 

OwV. Mitt. •• 100. 

Bt* what great men arose to distinguish and to immortalise this 
age of happiness? The two Plinys, Tacitus, and Suetonius. Look 
next at the great republic in the days of Cicero, when jarring 
factions and clashing interests roused every passion, and awakened 
every energy : when every virtue and every vice stood in array and 
struggled for the mastery. See what talents were displayed! what 
genius blazed! what noble characters arose on all sides! Lucre- 
tius, Sal lust, Cato, Pompey, Cicero, audCsrsar, all sprang up in the 
midst oi public fermentatiou , and owe fheir virtues, their acquire- 
ments, and their fame to the stormy vicissitudes of a popular go- 
vernment. Uphold again the glories of the Augustan age, all a 
splendid reflection of the setting sun of liberty. Virgil, Horace, 
and Titus Livius, were nursed, educated, and formed under the 
Republic ; they speak its lofty language, and breathe in every page 
its gendtous and ennobling sentiments. Let us again turn to the 
Italian states. Naples has for many ages, indeed almost ever since 
ibe time of Csesar, been under the sway of a monarch; Florence, 
tor many a century, and iu reality till the sixteenth, was a republic. 
How unproductive in geuius is Naples; how exuberant Florence! 

In pursuing these observations I am tempted to go a step farther, 
and to infer from the great prosjierity of the Italian, as well as of 

1 The feppy nation* lU'd, secure, in [>eacv. 
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the ancient Grecian republics , that small territories are belter 
calculated for happiness and for liberty than extensive empires. 
Almost all the great towns in Italy, particularly on the coasts and 
in the northern provinces, have in their turns Deen independent 
and during the era of their independence, whatsoever might be the 
form of their internal government, have enjoyed an unusual share 
of opulence, consideration, and public felicity. Mantua, Ferona, 
and Ficenza, owe all their magnificence to their governors or to 
their senate, during that period ; since their subjection or annexa* 
tion to greater states, they have lost their population and riches, 
and seem to subsist on the. scanty remains of their former prosperity. 

Sienna and Pisa could once count each a hundred thousand in- 
habitants, and though their territories scarce extended ten miles 
around their walls , yet their opulence enabled them to erect edi- 
fices that would do hopour to the richest monarchies. These dties 
yielded in time to the prevailing influence of their rival Florence; 
qnd under its Dukes they withered away into secondary towns; 
while their wide circumference, stately streets, and marble edifices 
daily remind the few scattered inhabitants, of the greatness and of 
the glory of their ancestors. 

Lucca still retains its independence and its liberty, and with 
them, its population , its opulence, and its fertility. • Parma and 
Modena possess the latter advantages because independent, but in 
an inferior degree comparatively, because not free. Bologna is 
(I am afraid I may now say was) a most flourishing city , though 
annexed to the papal territory ; because though subject to the pon- 
tiff, it is in part governed by its own magistrates, and enjoys many 
of the benefits of actual independence. 

These petty states, it is true, were agitated by factions at home, 
and engaged in perpetual warfare abroad; but their civic tempests 
and foreign hostilities, like the feuds and the contests of the ancient 
Greeks, seem to have produced more good than evil. They seldom 
terminated in carnage or in destruction ; while they never failed to 
give a strong impulse to the public mind, and to call forih in the 
collision every latent spark of virtue and of genius. It may, per- 
haps, be objected that such petty states are too much exposed to 
external hostility, and are incapable of opposing a long and an 
effectual resistance to a powerful invader; and the fate of Italy it- 
self may be produced as an instance of the misery and desofution to 
which a country is exposed when divided, and subdivided into so 
many little independent communities. It may indeed be difficult 
for such states to preserve their independence at a time like the 
present, when two or three overgrown Powers dictate to the rest of 
Europe, and when great masses are necessary to resist the impetus 
of such preponderant agents. But I know not whether a sort ot 
federal union, like that of Switzerland (for Sxcitzerland lost her 
liberty, not because subdivided but because enervated) or an occa^ 
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skoal subjection, like tMt of the Greeks to Agamemnon, and that of 
the Italian municipal towns to the Roman republic, when the conv- 
Don cause required them to unite and act as one body (while at the 
Other times each state enjoyed its own laws and was governed by its 
own magistrates, under the honourable appellation otSoeii, Allies:) 
[ know not whether such a conditional and qualified submission 
nrould not be adequate to all the purposes of defence, and even of 
eonauest in general, without subverting the independence, or check* 
log the prosperity of any state in particular. 



Sic fori it EtrurU emit : 



Scilicet et rerum (acta est pulcherruna Roma l . 

. But lo conclude, and to sum up the history of Italy in one short 
observation : No country has ever been the subject or the theatre 
of so many wars, has enjoyed a greater portion or a longer duration 
of liberty, has exhibited more forms of government, and has given 
birth to so many and such powerful empires and republics. Virgil 
seems, therefore, not only to have described its past, but explored 
its future destinies, when comprising in four emphatic words its 
eventful annals, he represents it as, 

Gravidam imperils, belloquc firementcm *• 

Mne'uL if* aag. 
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IV. That a country subject to so many vicissitudes, colonized by 
so many different tribes, and convulsed by so many destructive re- 
volutions, should have not only varied its dialects but sometimes 
loudly changed its idiom must appear natural and almost ine- 
vitable : we are only surprised when we find that in opposition to 
the influence of so many causes, Italy has retained, for so long a 
series of ages, so much of one language, anchpreserved amidst the 
influx of so many barbarous nations uttering such discordant jar- 
gons, the fall harmonious sounds of its native Latin. I have else- 
where made some observations on the origin and progress of this 
language ', and I need only add that it remained long in a state of 
infancy and imperfection ; that, in the short space of one hundred 
and fifty or two hundred years, it passed rapidly to the highest re- 

* Twaa that tb' •o*tere Etrurian Tirtoe rote . . * 
Old Romr from »mch a r»e« dcriVrf her birth. 
The teat of tapir*, and the conqaer'd earth. * 

» WiA aarpirts pregnant, and alire with war. 
1 Tol. iii. Ch* xa. 
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: and that i« the dip of Gcerolmd Yrrgfl, Hvm 
by the partial Romans, and not without some appearance of ■ 
tor ccptonsfriess, grace, and majesty, to the most perfect of 
dialects, the language of Plato and *f Demosthenes- to^_ 
was an rapid as lis progress. The sane centary HHrrbesaMai 
bare* witnessed ha perfection and its decay. The causes inlaw 
dnced this decay coallnned to operate during ten or even hrebt 
centuries wi(h increasing activity, during which Latin msjatt 
corrupted, and then repaltshed and softened into m odern laaaa. 
When this change took place, by what causes it was efc c aaj, sr, 
in other words, when and from what the Italian language arign- 
ated, has been a matter of much corloos research and long dsaaav 
sion among the learned jn Italy; and where the most eminent ■»• 
tire critics differ, it would be presumption in a foreigner to amir. 
As to the precise period when pare Latin eeated to be speaei it 
would indeed be useless to Inquire, because impossible to dbnittf . 
Languages are Improved and corrupted, formed and lost auasx 
haperceptihly : the change In them, at In the works or natarr, 
though dairy carried on, becomes o bs ts i a ble only :u distant peri* 
while the intermediate gradations are so minute as to elude oh 
ration. Gibbon, who might hare been expected to enlarge ap> 
a point so interesting in itself and so intimately connected "iii&b 
subject as the fate of the Latin language, has only menUoaad at ge- 
neral terms and without any allusion to the time, its entire cona- 
tion as a living tongue. For want of belter information oa tin 
point, the following observations may, perhaps, be acceptable. 

The Latin language, stripped indeed of its elegance, but s3 
grammatical and genuine, survived the invasion and the rjflnaaal 
of the Goths, and continued to be spoken in Rome in the begnang 
of the seventh century. Thai it was spoken under Tbeodorkaal 
his successors appears evident from their law&,*reguIations, aai 
letters in Cassiodorus. lo one of these letters, fheodahahiutim 
king of Italy, speaking of the language of Rome, says — " J«ns< 
tradit eloquium quo tuaviut nihil auditor 1 ." After ihelongarf 
destructive war, which terminated in the expulsion of the Gous, 
we find Gregory the Great, in the beginning of the seventh eat- 
lury, delivering his instructions to his flock in Latin, and in a stjk 
for more fluent and correct than Cassiodorus, who preceded fun 
by more than fifty years. It is lo be remembered, that these in- 
struction* were not learned harangues, ad clcnomv % but naauav 
discourses addressed to the people on Sundays, and consequently 
in the language best understood by those lo whom they were di- 
rected. 1 am aware, that Fornerwt asserts in a note on the epiitk 

1 Cu*. lib. i. ep. 7.— Rome trauniu u* m » boftuge, dun which asaaagna* 
HM CM meet the car. 
* AddraHdlotbaderey. 
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icodahaiu*, ivhich I hate quoted abore, that he himself had 
a deed drawn up at Ravenna in the reign of Justinian, in the 
lage of modern Italians ; eo tcrmme quo mfgus Italia nunc 
r '/ but whatever may be the goiuinencss of such an instru- 
or deed, it is evident, from the expression of the king which I 
cited, that such could not have been the language of Rome 
it era. 

>m the time of Gregory the Great to the restoration of the wes- 
?mpire, Rome, though perpetually threatened, was never 
i by the Lombards, nor by any other barbarians, nor is there 
ippcarance that any very extraordinary influx of strangers 
d into it during that interval. We may therefore conclude, 
excepting the natural progress of barbarism in a dark and dis- 
?d age, the language remained unaltered ; especially as all the 
c and private documents that have been transmitted to us from 
ltervening period arc all drawn np in regular grammatical 
We may, I believe, on the same or similar reasons, ground 
Terence, that the same language though more corrupted still 
med in use during the ninth, tenth, and even eleventh cen- 
In foci, all the sermons, letters, documents, and Inscrip- 
)f this era are all Latin, more or less corrupt, according to the 
ision and the information of the writer. 
, while I represent Latin as the language of the higher and 
1 informed part of the community, so late as the eleventh ccn- 
I do not mean to assert that the lower classes, particularly in 
ouutry, spoke a dialect so regular and correct ; and I am 
j that at a much earlier period the pure and grammatical lan- 
• of the classics was not even understood by the common 
e, at least in the transalpine provinces. In the third council 
irs, Anno S1T>, the clergy are required to explain or to trans- 
leir sermons into Ihitticam Romanam linguam \- and in 
tiini we find the form of a solemn engagement between 
f e* the Bald king of France, and Lewi* of Germany, in the 
62, in that language, or rather jargon very different indeed 
l*atiu ; hut we ran only infer from lieuee, that beyond the Alps 
opivvs of barbarism was far more rapid than in Italy. So late 
I as tin* twelfth century, we find a ( ialabrian hermit traversing 
tmiry, and crying out as he went along — DenediUu^ taneti- 
v, Imulatu, lu Patre, lu /1//1/, lit Spiritu Sand a, termina- 
Ull retained in the Sicilian and Wallachian dialects, probably 
from the vulgar tongue, and though corrupted, still very in- 
>le to a Roman ; at all events, this language and even modern 
was long honoured with the appellation of Lingua flomana 
Uina. 

it language whitii the eoouMMi people of Italy now speak* 

r rustic Ruaiau tongue. 
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From (hose observations, I think we may at least conclude, thai 
no new language was introduced into Italy by any of the unradng 
tribes. Odoacer and the Ilcruli were masters of Italy during the 
space of seventeen years only, a time too short to influence the 
language of a whole country. Thcodoric and his Goths probably 
spoke Latin \ They had long been in the service of the eSnpirc, 
and many, perhaps most of them, had been nursed and educated! 
its schools and legions. Besides, they were collected in an aim, 
and not numerous enough to produce such a revolution as a chap 
of language over a country so extensive ; to which may be added, 
that their veneration for the Roman name was such, that, in older 
toconceal their barbarism, they endeavoured to adopt the language, 
the manners, and the dress of a people so far superior to then. 
Moreover, their reign did not exceed the narrow limits of sixtf 
years ; after which, during the course of a long and bloody war, 
they were almost exterminated by Bclisarius, and by Xarscs. The 
Lombards entered Italy soon after the expulsion of the Goths, aai 
remained there for the space of two hundred years ; but their a- 
fluence was conGned principally to the northern provinces, and cat 
scquently neither extended to Rome, nor to the greater part of the 
south ; and they also, like the Goths, seem, as appears Croat their 
laws, to have adopted the language of Italy, and whatever share 
they might have had in corrupting it, most undoubtedly they did 
not attempt to substitute any other in its place. The transient visit 
of the French and German Gvsars, the predatory incursions of tlh? 
Saracens, and the settlement of some bands of Norman adventurrft. 
were inadequate to produce the effect in question ; nor can we possi- 
bly attribute a change, so slow and so extensive as the suppressk* 
or formation of a language, to causes so conlined in their cvsti- 
nuance and operation . To these observations, we may add one mere 
of great importance on the subject, which is, that there is not the 
least resemblance between the languages of Italy and the dialects 
of the various tribes which I have mentioned, as far as these dialects 
are known to us. The former is peculiarly soft and harmonicas, all 
the latter are rough and discordant ; and consequently we may con- 
clude, that Italian does not owe its origin to barbarians ; and far- 



1 Odoacer mrule liin^clf master of Rome and of Itah in the vear A -6. a&J «if 
defeated aud slain by Theodoric. king of the Goths, in 4j)3. The Goths «err. ■ 
their turn. expelled in 553. The Lomlwrd* under Alboin invaded Italv. and bu3( 
ihcmsehes masters of the northern provinces in the year 569, and their kingdom ■* 
destroved in the vear 774. The Saracens visited it, for the first time, in the *<* 
Sao, and the Normans in 10 16. A considerable number of Vandals were introd**J 
by Belisarius into Italv, after the conquest of Africa, as was a whole colonv of Bala* 
rians at a later period, to cultivate its provinces depopulated by war. Of these UCtf 
colonies it was observed by contemporary writers, that they soon equalled the Bid 
Kalians in the purity and the correctness of their language. 
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that its introduction was gradual, and the operation, not of 
but or many succeeding ages. 

t still it may be asked, whence does Italian derive its origin? 
not Italian derive its origin from the corruption of the Latin 
lagc, the causes of which began to operate so early as the era 
lius Caesar, and continued till the twelfth century, when the 
rn dialect first assumed a regular and grammatical form? The 
>s were, first, the great influx of provincials into Rome. Caesar, 
enghten his party, brought several noble Gauls who had at- 
d themselves to his fortunes into Italy, raised them to various 
lies, aud perhaps introduced some of them into the senate 
, then thinned by civil war and its consequences *. This evil 
ased after the extinction of the Julian line, when thegover- 
and oftentimes the natives of distant provinces educated in the 
of soldiers, and unacquainted with the refinements of the 
tl, were promoted to the first stations, and not unfrequently 
1 to the imperial dignity itself. It reached a most alarming 
in the time of Diocletian, and continued from that period to 
>wnfal of the western empire, filling all the offices of state, 
ling the legions, and degrading the throne itself, by the intro- 
>n and the usurpation of barbarians. The influence of these 
lers upon the Roman idiom, may be traced through Lucan, 
:a, and Martial, toAmmianusMarcellinusandSalvian. 
ondly, the introduction of colloquial and oftentimes rustic 
inciation into the style of the higher classes, as well as into 
ar composition, or writing. The suppression of final letters, 
as #' and m, was, we know, common in ordinary conversation 



ir concourse of strangers was so great about this period, that Cesar, to enable 

> share the public amusements with which he entertained the Romao people, 

iys aclt'd in all lauguages. — Scut. Dip. Jul. Co*. 89. 

luxerunt euim, says Ciczro about the same time, multi inguinale loqucotcs ex 

i locis. — De. Clar. Orat. 

jr nun) flocked hither from different quarters, speaking a corrupt dialect. " 

uin cliam quod jam subrusticum tidetur, olim autem politius, corum Tcrborum, 
■ esrJt-m rranl post re nine du.r, qu.v sunt in optumus, postremam litleram de* 
int, nisi \ oralis iusequcbatur. I la non erat offeusio in venibus, quam nunc 
poetu- uoti. Ita eoim loqueliaulur : 

^Jhi tit ommbu prime+ps. Kon ( omntbui primttps. Rt 
/"f/u lilt dtgnu lottMjnr. ft on dtpiui. 

ro had observed a little before, that ihc use of (he atpiralc was much less 
ii auciently than it was iu his time, aud that the early Romans were ac- 
<ed to piouuuuce Otcgos, triuainon, Cartaginem, etc that is, as the modern 
s Orator 48 ;. The more frequeut use of the aspirate *as probably derived 
the Grerk pronunciation, which begau to iuQueuce Roman elocution about 
mod. — Cic. tie Claris Ormt. 74. 
• obsenaiions of Quiutilian upon the 5 aud the M are curious: 
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and in light compositions, and was probably, on account of the 
length and solemnity of the full sound, almost universal ia tie 
province and in the country. In the latter class, the custoji of 
uniting a word terminating in a vowel, with the following wort 
beginning with one, as well as an indistinct pronuuciatR* 4 
vowels and consonants of similar sounds, was noticed by Coot 
These elisions were very ancient, and probably remained aaMg 
the peasantry when given up by the more polished inhabitants of 
the capital. In fact, from the inscription on the rostral pillar, ari 
the epitaph of the Scipios, we find that the m and 9 were ancksdj 
suppressed, even in writing ; that the b and the v, the e and Ike s 
were used indiscriminately, and the was generally «mploje4 ■■ 
stead oft*. In an illiterate age, when few know how to read ff 
write, and such were the ages that followed the foil of the 
empire, the pronunciation of the lower class generally 
that of the community at large, and at length acquires authority by 
time and prescription. 

Another cause, similar and concomitant, waa the ignorance d 
orthography. The dreadflil and destructive wars that precede! 
and followed that disastrous event, suspended all literary pmifc, 
dissolved all schools and seminaries, and deprived for ages the ia* 
habitants of Italy of almost all means of instruction. Boob were 
rare and readers still rarer ; pronunciation was abandoned 10 the 
regulation of the ear only, and the ear was unguided by kaowkdgt, 
and depraved by barbarous dissonance. We may easily guess how 
a language must be disfigured when thus given up to the manage- 
ment of ignorance , when we observe how our own servants anj 
peasants spell (he commonest words of their native tongue, era 
though in their infancy they may have learned at least the elements 
of reading and spelling '. 



Caetmim consonantes quoque, caequc prxcipue qua* sunt asperioret in 

▼erborum riiantur quae fuit causa etSerrio scbtnhrmfr, 

S, literx quoties ultima esset aliaque consonante susciperetur. Qood reprehenfa 
Laura nius, MessaU defeodit. Nam neqne Luctiiim pulaat ati eadeai ullana am 
dicit Screnu fuit et dgntt' loco ; qninetiam Cicero ia Ormiore plum 
tradit sic locutos inde Beltigerare, po' meridiem. Etrila Ccaaorii ^linis Di*' 
teque', M, litera in K mollila. Qua: in veteribua libris reaerU mutare iaaneriUariot 
et dum librariorum inscientiam insectari tolunt, suam conutentur. — QuihuI. lih. a. 
cap. 4. 

1 To the ignorance of orthography we may attribute half the earnsntioe of at 
latin language : hence the degradation of tue Capitoliam into Cmmpidegjso, the Hb 
tico of Caius Lucius ( Caii et Lucii) into Galmccio; hence the Burta 
became Porto Gailo, the Cloaca, Chiavidia y "Video, V*ggo % Hodie, Oggi% el 
' The most material change took place not in the sound but in the tease of m\ 
words, though it is difficult to conceive how it coekt have been efleded. Vm\ 
^a^toloosen, nni>md t has b«rofne iW#csVinr to|etgo t toket h general : cover/ ■ 
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og these causes we may perhaps number tip false refinements 
Italians themselves j and it is highly probable, as the teamed 
conjectures, that the unparalleled effeminacy of the Romans 
the second, third, and fourth centuries, might have extended 
ven to their language, multiplied Its smoother sounds , re- 
al some of its rougher combinattons,*n4 turned many of its 
md majestic closes by consonants into the easier flow of 
terminations. No circumstance relative to the Italian lan- 
is so singular and so unaccountable as its softness. The in- 
of the peasantry of the country, as well as that of the nor- 
wbarians, must have tended, it would seem, to untune the 
ge, and to Oil it with jarring and discordant sounds j yet the 
•verse has happened, and the alteration has been conducted 
der the management of an academy employed for the express 
s of rendering the utterance distinct and easy, as well as soft 
isical. Thus the termination of jk, so often recurring in 
tfas supposed to have a bellowing sound, and indeed Cicero 
mngientetn litter am $ the * again was heard to hiss too 

I the end of words; as $ closing the third person was con* 
as too short and smart for a concluding letter j they were 
e suppressed. Ct, pi, tr, have somewhat indistinct as well 
\k in the utterance j the first was changed before a vowel into 
e second into pi/ the / was separated from the r, and a vowel 
i to give the organ time to unfold itself, and to prepare for 
able utterauce of the latter letter. Thus Clevis, plscere t 
*, were softened into chiave, piaeere 9 Urars. For similar 
t, m, c, p, when followed by t, were obliged to give way, 
mnus, actus, assumptus, metamorphosed into sonno, atto, 
$ iu short, not to multiply examples, which the reader's ob» 
m may furnish in abundance, the ablative case was adopted 
uost harmonious, and the first coqjugation as the most so- 

The only defect of this nature in Italian, and it may be 
it only, is the frequent return of the syllables ee and ci, 
onvey a sort of chirping sound, not pleasing I think when 

II repeated. 

r the want of energy in that language, it is a reproach which 
make who has never read Dante, Ariosto, or Tasso; he 
s perused them knows that in energy both of language and 
men t, they jicld only to their illustrious masters, Virgil and 
and will acknowledge with a satyrist of taste and spirit, 
jy strengthen and harmonize both the ear and the in- 

m 

e, though the invading tribes did not introduce a new lan- 
ital , fa bow to take, Is draw. MorMms>vcklj t morbid, morMo % 
wt$ofLittmt*rt % 
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guage into Italy, yet they must be allowed to hare had some stare 
in corrupting and disfiguring the old , by perverting the seme of 
words , inverting the order of sentences » and thus infecting the 
whole language with the inaccuracy of their own dialects '. Hence, 
though the great body of Italian remain Latin, yet it is not difltak 
to discover some foreign accretions, and even point oat the ht- 
guages from which they have been taken ; and though singular yet 
it is certain, that the Greek, the Sclavonian, and the Arabic tongies 
have furnished many, if not the greatest part, of these tralaUtkwi 
terms. 

The first remained the language of Apulia, Calabria, and other 
southern districts of Italy, which continued united to the Greek Em- 
pire many ages after the fall of the Western. The second w* 
brought into Italy about the middle of the seventh century by a co- 
lony of Bulgarians , established in the southern provinces bj the 
Greek Emperors : and the last by the Saracens, who rmhBArri 
themselves in Sicily, and in some maritime towns in Cmkkrim, 
during the ninth and tenth centuries. The Lombards probably 
left some, though, I believe, few traces of their uncouth jargoo be- 
hind them ; and the same may be supposed of the Vandals, whoa 
Belisarius transported from Africa, and established as colonists ■ 
some of the most fertile provinces, to repair the dreadful feme 
made in their population by the Gothic war. 

These causes were doubtless more than sufficient to produce all 
the changes which have taken place in the ancient language of 
Italy, even though we should reject the conjecture of Maffei, *fc» 
supposes, that Italian retains much of the ancient dialects of thr 
different provinces, which dialects yielded to Latin in the gnetf 
towns during the dominion of Koine, but always remained in vipw 
in the villages and among the peasantry. Yet this opinion, in itself 
probable, as may well be supposed, since it is supported by suck 

1 This corruption Vida exaggerates and deplores as a change of language imposed 
by the victorious barbarians 011 the subjugated Italians. 

Fiei-ides donee Romam, rt Tiherina flaenta, 
Descruerc, I talis expubx pro tin us oris. 
Tauli caas«a mali, Latio gens asprra aperto 
Sxpins irrnmpens. Saul jassi verterc morem 
Ausonidc Ticli, tic tor is too bus asi. 
Cessit amor Maurum, etc. 

At length the tuneful maids deserted Borne, 
From beauteous Italy and Tiber driv'n : 
For savage tribes with fierce invasion came 
To I^tiuui's plains, and work'd this dreaded woe. 
Their customs chang'd, Ausonia's moa ruing sons 
Were fore'd to use the barb'roas victor's tongue. 
No more the Hases foand a worshipper. 

This change of language however is confined to about a thousand wonk, wbkfeflt 
derived either from barbarous dialects, or from unknown sources. JZuraiori a* 
collected them in his Thirty-third Dissertation. The rest of the language is Liltf- 
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authority as that of the learned Marquis, is strengthened, and I 
night say almost established, by the information and the aeuteness 
of Lanzi. 

But whatever foreign words or barbarous terms might have forced 
their way into the language of Italy, they have resigned their native 
roughness as they passed the Alp* or the sea, dropped their super- 
numerary consonants, or changed them into vowels; and instead of 
a nasal or guttural close, they have assumed the ftilness and the 
majesty of Roman termination. Such words therefore may, in ge- 
neral, be considered rather as embellishments than as deformities, 
and unquestionably add much to the copiousness, without diminish- 
ing the harmony of the language. In this latter respect, indeed, 
Italian stands unrivalled. Sweetness is its characteristic featurq: 
all modern dialects admit its superior charms, and the genius of 
music has chosen it for the vehicle of his most melodious accents. 
That this advantage is derived from the mother tongue principally, 
b apparent, as all the sounds of the modern language are to be found 
in the ancient; but some attempts seem to have been tnade, by re- 
trenching the number of consonants and multiplying that of vowels; 
by suppressing aspirations and separating mutes; in short, by 
multiplying the opener sounds, and generalizing the more sonorous 
cases, tenses, and conjugations, to improve the smoothness of La- 
tin, and to increase, if possible, its harmonious powers. How Air 
these attempts have succeeded is very questionable ; especially as 
they have been counteracted by the introduction, or rather, the ex- 
tension, of articles and of auxiliary verbs, that dead weight imposed 
by barbarism on all modern languages, and invented, it would 
seem, for the express purpose of checking the rapidity of thought, 
and encumbering the flow of a sentence. In this respect par- 
ticularly, and almost exclusively, the modern dialect of Italy betrays 
marks of slavery and of degredation. 

Barbarian tettatas voce tamalus ». 

Milton , EpisLmdPtttnm, wtr; 84; 

Italian is, however, freer from these burthens than any other 
modern language ; but this partial exemption, which it owns to a 
nearer resemblance to its original Latin, while it proves its 
superiority on one side, only shows its inferiority on the other. 
To which we may add, that the Roman pronunciation, the only one 
which gives Italian all the graces and all the sweetness of which it 
is susceptible, is evidently the echo of the ancient language trans- 
mitted from generation to generation, and never entirely lost in 
that immortal Capital. Let not the daughter therefore. 



Their language bean witncai to barbarian inrondt. 
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Sdegnon fane del secoaao onora s. 

s j£' ***• G ter * **b. ix. ft. 5|. 

■ 

dispute the honours of the Parent, but content herself with beiaf 
acknowledged as the first and the purest of her offspring* 

I will now proceed to point out some of the most strikiaf 
features of resemblance, which have been observed between the 
modern and the ancient dialects of Italy, and at the same time indi- 
cate several words borrowed by the former from the latter, 
these t shall extract principally from Lanzi. t will then kjkom 
Latin in its decline, as I formerly traced it in its advancenient^arf 
by presenting the reader with specimens of the latinity of cms 
century, enable him to mark its approximation to the modoi 
language 3 . 

The differences between the early and later Latins, and bowse* 
them and the modern Italians, may be classed under four heads — 
I. Detract — II. Adjectw — III. Immutatio — IV. Tfmm- 
wwtatio. 

The Etrurians, like the Dorians, often retrenched syllables, a>> 
tor jupo, Mf« tor ae^im, and so the modern Italian pro for proles*. 
and in Dante, ea for easa. 

Retrenching the last syllable, was common from Ifmmm to£»- 
nsW, pa for parte, po for populo; and in the latter, caelfofmluM } 
debit homo for aebilis, in Lucretius famul for fammim: * 
practice very common in Italian, especially in poetry. 

Che non han tempo di pur tor gli scudi 3 . C 

jfriosto. 

han for hanno, pur for pure, tor for (Jorre tegliere). 

The tellers N and R were often omilted, as Cosot rusus for 
Consul rursus. M at the beginning, as Ecastor for Mccastor y elf. 
and oftener at the end, as Regem Antioco, and Samnio cepei. S 
was generally omitted at the end of words, as famt causd. 

Cato the censor entirely omitted the M according to Quintilian. 

Vowels, in long syllables, were doubled, as Fcelix. 

In some of the ancient Italian dialects, and even in Lalia.<as ii 

• . . . . aitlaiaM of i Mcftwl plilfe. 

* " Figtta ban! Mia Latiaa, m urn am beUa « aobife Mia Mr*, " a* 
Jhriiriwi with pardonable partiality.— Dustrt. uxiii. 

" Daughter indent of the Latin, bat not less Inaatilbl anl aafafe thai Hi 

* The reader will recollect, that the limits of the present work oblige me to< 
myself to a few general obser?ations , and to give him rather an imperfect a\cm\ 
baa a full view, oCtbk ver j eateisfo andfnfferatinf subject 
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I 

nodern language, vowels were sometimes inserted between 

ponsonante, merely to prevent harsh smMsi thus abpoho 

to^F.o, etc. ; principes, ancipes, for princept, anceps, maieri 

\afri: t:rare in Italian for trahere. 

uid were often added at the end, as illico, face, dice, for 

far, die; like the modern amano, face, dice. 

Ilablcs added in the beginning, middle, and end of words, not 

minon anciently; danunt for dant is a remarkable instance : 

odian Chiavica tor Cloaca. • 

ic custom of the modern Italians of ending syllables and worgs 

vowols , is derived from their ancestors, the JUtins, Ihe Umbri, 

Lhe Etruriaus, as well as the Uscans, warfertur* for adfertur, 

* for hoc, etc. t 

■ 

•iters were frequently transposed to facilitate utterance by the 
ans and their Italian colonies anciently, as kAPiqpoi for 
(Kiox, a name of Apollo ; as by .the modern Italians. 
anion;; ancient Latins, often used for g, as aeuu for agm$s^ 
Tor g as cutidie, 9s also for* as facit for fasitf sometimes with 
roc* 9 et<\, for vox, etc. 

llables displaced, *&preoula, pergula, Tluinommo, Thra*c- 
§f and inMcrivatives, as front M&?v*/#rwui/ Tip* toner: oil hi 
n Italian. 

V, and It, and someijpies S and If, wero used merely to marl* 
tspiration, as Ferdeum, Ifordeum, Helta, Felia, EneU, Pe- 
r Fruges, Druge*. * 

>n sonants, of sounds not very dissimilar, were often wed fo* 
riminately or confusedly, as B P and F: M and N: D and T: 
um,Duellum ; Purrhu*, Burrhu*; Capidolium, CapiioHnmj 
1 whence perhaps the modern Campidoglio 9 etc. 
was a prevalent letter, and often substituted for I, as in ffar* 
. also often substituted for £ and U, as Foelri, oolpa, etc* 
£ain in Italian. 

»piraiion* were marks of rusticity in Ate earlier ages of Rome; 
iccnme common at a later period. 46* 

iphthongs were used in genitives, datives, ablatives, for simple 
els. 

he Etrurians and ancient Latins, like the modern Italians, 
i wroti* o fur au, as ploutrumiov plo*tro,*% also cfafc for dedit, 
ule, lor I rgufctUJt. 

ipsa for tteipsa ; on at the end of v<>rbs instead of tint, as con- 
ron, whence the Italiatf*4im<m>fi, se*tiron } etc., carina* for 

* ne ea». 

he Italian sound of z, like t*, is very ancient, as appears from 
sdal of "1 iczfipiic, on which, for z«k. is isf*. 
/ was generally changed by the ancient as by the modem 
ans into tt, as Coctius into Cottiu*, pactum into pattnm, fac- 
into fattum, etc.; in Italian, Cotio, patto, faUo, etc. 

21, 
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Great confasion also prevailed in the ancient ponctaatkm: 
times neither sentences nor words were separated; at other ^ws 
syllables, and even letters. 

WORDS. 

Susum (for swrsum) ancient Latin, (hence the Italian «ut), 
found in an inscription of the year of Rome G86. 

Pari for sicut, hence the Italian cost. 

Deheberu and Teeberi* for Tiberis. 

Among such words we may rank Fitello, Toro, Copra, Pnr% 
which occur in the Eugubian tables, and ipere common in Iialj 
before the formation and the general adoption of Latin. 

Cosmo is derived from the Sabitfe Catcinum. 

The Italian come seems to be derived from cumu or 
times spelt quom. 

Chna for summit, is found in LycUius , and seems to 
confined in process of time to popular use. 

Barium, basia, used by Catullus only m the purer age ef Iflfc, 
and afterwards resumed by Juienal, Martial, andP Petrom; k 
seems to have been borrowed, like the word Ploxenum^ woi bj 
the same author, from the Yanetic dialect Circa Padum gmtnft, 
says Quintilian. 

Obtimata mente is used in the Italian sense by the same poet- 
fa/, viii. v. 11. 

In Plautus we find several words supposed to be derived from ft* 
Sabines, which were gradually retrenched from pure latiniiy, I* 
preserved probably in the popular idiom, and revived in the w- 
dern language. Such are, 
- Bature (now battere) to strike. 

Poplom torpopulum. 

Danunt (dan/) now danno. 

Dice for die. 

Face for foe. 

Grandire (now mgrandire) to grow. 

Minacia for mhuB, threats. 

Pappere (edere) to eat 

Merenda, a slight repast or collation. 

Others of the same nature may be collected from Lucilius, as 

Maiaxa now Mataua, a skein (of thread). 

Spara, a lance (whence our word spear). 

Poiesse, etc. 

Cicero uses the habeuit, whence the Italian a+es$e, as an an- 
cient and legal form. SeparaHm nemo habetrit deoo. — De U- 
gibus ii. 8. 

He elsewhere notices the custom which he himself once imhdgrf 
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in, and afterwards corrected as faulty, of sometimes omitting the 
aspirate H, now universally suppress**) in Italian. — Orafpr 48. 

The following passage from Varro (quoted by Muratori) gives 
the origin of an Italian word tagtiare, which without such autho- 
rity, we should scarce have suspected of being derived from Latin. 

— Nunc ItUertaleare rustica voce dicitur dividere vel excidere 
ramum ex ntraque parte aequalibiter praocisum quas alii Calbulas 
alii Faleas appellant. 

In Pliny the Elder we find the word iMamen, in Italian letame, 

— Hi*. Nat. xviii. c. 16. 

DECLINE OF LATIN. 

Suetonius (in Augusto, 88) alludes |o various peculiarities of 
Augustus, both in writing and speaking ; and QuintUian assures 
us, that the Roman people assembled in the Circus and in the 
theatre, sometimes exclaimed in barbarous expressions, and con- 
cludes, that to speak Latin is very different from speaking gram- 
matically 1 , — Fulgo imperitoi barbare loeuiae^ et tata eapa 
tksaSrm, et omnem Circi turbam exelamaae barbare*. — Lib. i. 
4fcp. 6. ^ 

That the cases required by the rules of syntax in the government 
of verbs and prepositions, were not always observed even in the 
*ery family of the above-mentioned Emperor, is clear from the fol- 
lowing expressions, quod est in palatium, and Dot Fufiae CU- 
mene et Fufiae Cuche tarares, used even in writing by his own 
freedmen. (Jdurai). 

Festus observes, that the rustic mode of pronouncing aw was like 
o, whence so many Italian words are formed in o from the au of the 
Latins/ " Orata, " says he, ?' genus piscis appellator a colore ami 
quod rustici arum dicebant. " Cato, cited by Varro, makes the same 
observation, or rather uses the rustic pronunciation ; a pronuncia- 
tion so prevalent at a later period, that the Emperor Vespasian 
seems to have been partial to it, and was reprehended by an un- 
courtly friend for changing plaustra into ploe fro. — Suet, in Veepar 
eiano. 22. 

Statius, in one single verse, seems to use a very common word in 
a sense peculiarly Italian. 

Salve supremum, semior mitiatime peiruai 1 

Syb. iii. Lacrym. Hctnuc. ter. 10S. 

■ Aliadettl4Aiiie 9 aU»dgnBaalfeeloqiiL^Ii^.Lc.6^ 
** Itii one thing to speak Latin, and another to speak grammar. 
* The unlearned commonly spoke barbarously, and often the whole audience eft 
theatre, and all the crowd of the Circus, burst out into barbarous exclamations. 
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"Quidquid," says Seneca, "est bonfr mom extingaimu* levitate 
et politer* corporum." The word politura is here taken in ame 
purely fiaiian. Impolitic, taken in the opposite sense, wis a word 
not uncommon among die early Romans, according to Aulas Gd- 
liusiv. 12. 

The African writers seem to have used a dialect tending more to 
Italian than any others, whether derived from the early colonists* 
or from some provincial cause of corruption, il is difficult to deter- 
mine. In Apuleius we find, not only particular words, jjkMjf 9 * 
russus, paltonus, etc. in the Italian scuseybut united advi^p^c- 
cunmlateil epithets, and the florid phraseology of Italian poetic 
prose. ^ ' - 

In the Augustan history several phrdfees bordering upqp Italia, * 
aud words taken in an Italian sense, may be observed, as* lotos 
instead of a latere, ante fronte for fi'ontem, baltista (now hdktta) 
for saltationes, Mum for omnia, intimare, etc. etc. . 

The word *pe f fa y signifying a certain vegetable, is represented by 
St. Jerom as purely Italian, and is still in use. — Cap. It. m Ezetk. 

The same author alludes to the word parcntes, taken in theitt- 
lian and French sense, that is, for relations, kindred, as asedfa 
his time, tnilitari vulgarique semnotie. — Lib. ii. Apel ndk 
Ruffin. v 4* 

Mulieri sum for his wife, is used by St. Augustine — DetsOteh. 
rudibus, cap. xxvi. as isjusum, (gtu, beMw, beneath, in Itahai) 
Tract, vii. in Epist. i. S. Johan. 

In the cemetery of Cy riaca (in the catacombs at Rome) the follow- 
ing words were inscribed in large letters : Locus Pergeifi Monte- 
nes #e hi bo fece. # * 

In an apartment of the cemetery of SS. Marcellinus and Fei«\ 
then* is on the 'Wall a piclufre representing a repast — near one of 
the live figures is inscribed, Irene d& calda, and near atwiker, 
Agape misee mi. Many other instances of the corruption of tfce 
language may be observed in these cemeteries, which cannot Ime 
been used as places of interment after the beginning, or at the latest 
the middle, of the fifth century. \. 

A bishop of Brescia (St. Gaudentius), of the same era, meltons 
the word hr odium for broth, a word solely Italian. — Serin. 5de,*d 
Heophyt 1 . 

St. Qesarius, bishop of Aries, employs the word bah thmes,i*U- 
are, for balls, dancing, etc. ». 

In St. Gregory we find the word caballus used for equus almost 
constantly, together with other words of rustic origin, replacing the 
more polite terms of the preceding ages. 

Fabretti ( in Muraiori) has published a curious passage, eat- 

1 Fifth Century. 
* Sulk Ctntiirj, 
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tracted from the manuscript work of Urbicias, a Greek author of 
the fifty century ,. containing the forms employed by the centurions 
and tribunes, they are in Latin! though written in Greek charac- 
ters, and run as follows ; — 

"Silentio mandata complete— Non vos turbatis— OrdinemservaiA 
— Bandura sequite— Nemo dimittat bandum el inimicos seque: " 

Here wc discover the construction, and even the phraseology of 
modern Italian, complete, eeguiie,— Bandum, (Bandierm)*—Jfen 
vilurbaUy segue, etc. 

In litanies sung publicly in Rome in the seventh century, we find 
Bedemior mundi, tu lo adjuva / thus ilium first resumed lis ori- 
ginal form iltom, and then became lo, as illorum by the same pro- 
cess, faro? thus also in the eighth century iii was transformed into 
ivi t ubi into ooe y prope into presto, etc. Qui and is$e into 
quiste, queata, q ties to, and frequently into sio, sta, etc. 

From this period indeed the alteration of the language seems to 
have proceeded with more rapidity, and popular phrases bordering 
upon the modern dialect appear in every deed and instrtmeat, as in 
a manuscript of Lucca 1 , "Una torre d'auro fabricate; "and in aiUH 
tber of 730, " Uuo capite tenente hi terra Chisoni et in alium 
capita tenente hi terra Gulloni $ de two latere com via pnblica 
et de alium latere est terrula Pisinuli plus minus modionm dan, 
ataflllo. " 

f Again, in a deed of the year 816, we find, " Avent in longp per- 
tigas quatordicc in transverso, de uno capo pedes deee, dealin none 
intraverso . . . de uno capo duas pedis cinque de alio capo. w 

I alluded above to the oath which follows ; it is well known, and 
shows what corruptions Latin had undergone beyond the Alps in 
the ninth century. 

44 Pro Deo amur, et pro Christian poblo, et nostro coniun salva- 
mento (list de in avant in quant Deus savir et podir me donat, 
&i salvario cist moon fradre kario, et in adiudba, ct in eadbnna 
cosa, si cunt om per dreit son fradre salvardirst in o, quid H mi 
altre si fazet. Et ah Ludher plaid nunquam prindrai, qui meon 
vol cist meon fradre Karle in dauino sit 21 . " 

In Italian this form would run as follows : 

*/ Pei* amore di Dio, e per bene del popolo Chfietiaao, e per 
comiuie salvezsa, da questo di' in aveati, in quanto Dio mi dam en- 
pere e potere, co*i talvero questo mio Fratello Carlo, e gM sar6 in 
aiitto, e in qualunque cosa, come «ono per deritto dee salvare II suo 
Fratello in qitelio rhe ho altro farebbe a me ; nc con Lottario fort 
roai accordo oleuno che di mio volerc torn! in danno di questo mio 
Fratello Carlo." 



75i. 
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Of nearly the same era are the following curious letters, whkfc are 
translations of the papal rescripts to the Emir of falenao, an As 
purchase of certain captives, and may be considered both as spe- 
cimens af the vulgar Latin of the age, and as instances of the bene- 
volence and the active charity of the Popes. 

"Lu Papa de Roma Marinn servus di omni servi di lu mania Dm 

iesaluta * 

La tna dominakzione me invii la responsio qoantns vomd dcnari 
per omni kaput de ilia gens . . . de lu plus presto ; U si fcni 
ak kosa tantu bona, lu mania Den ti dat vita longa', omnia* plena di 
beiiediksioni, etc. li tres di lu mensi di April oktocento oktnata M, 
di lu usu di li kristiani. n 

This epistle was written, or rather translated from one written ky 
Pope Marinas in the year 882. The subsequent letter is from ike 
same Pope. 

" Abeo kapitatu la tua littera signata kum la giurnatn dUG 
disi dilumense di Aprili oktocento octanta tre. Abeo lectn m % 
ki lu Ifulai ti a data lu permissu di vindirmi omne illi sklavi cf* 
volo la quali kos%mi a dato una konsolazione Mania. 9 

In 1029 we meet with words and phrases perfectly Italian, as, 
"In loco et finibos ubi dicitur civitate Vetera . . . . ■ prope 
loco qui dkftur a le grotte." ' 

The first regular inscription in the modern language is of the fol- 
lowing century, viz. 1135 ; it was. engraved on the front of the ca- 
thedral of Ferrara, and is as follows ' 

11 millc canto tremptacinque nato 
Fo qoesto tempio a Zorzi consecrato 
Fo Nicolao Scolptore, 
EGUdmofol'auctare «. 

There is however a considerable difference between these half- 
formed rhymes and the highly polished strains of Patrorca. In the 

1 The 'various forms which Latin has assumed in the different provinces where * 
was once the reigning language, might if compared together afford some means «f 
dtscoTeringthecosanMrnsoarceofcoiTuption. In the Engaddina and in Frinfi to 
dialects exist among the common people, of Latin origin, hnt of very dUfereat 
sound. The first verse of Genesis in the Kngaddina tongue runs at follows : la i 
prindpioreer Deis ilTscheleU terra; mo la terra era una chianmm. xainza meime, 
e voeda, esliinexar sur la tjtscha den ahiss; e ii spiert da Deis s'uwmcva snr b 
mtsche de lasagnes. In Friulan, the same verse is rendered thus : In tel princist 
Gio al crea il del e la tiare ; ma la tiare e iene vuaide e sensa fooarme, e par dat m 
lenehrisejerinsu la face dell abiss, d spirt de Gio al leve sti lis aghis. In these two 
specimens there are two words only which are not evidently of Latin origin, and these 
two words are common to most if not all the dialects derit ed from Latin, lfo, En- 
gaddina : ma Frinli, Ital. ; mais, French; mat, Spanish ; mas, Portuguese; saiaa, 
Bug ad. ; tenia, Frinli, Ital. ; sans, French ; sio, Spanish ; scm, 
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that intenrened between the date of the inscriptlodtof F#r- 
and the birth of that poet, taste began to reyive, information 
ertore general, and men of learning and genius applied them- 
to the cultivation of the vulgar tongue. Latin, which sttll 
ued then as now the language of the Church, of the schools, 
formal discussion and public correspondence, tarnished both 
es, and the materials of amelioration ; and to infuse as much 
genius and spirit into the new language as the nature of the 
would permit, seems to have been the grand object of these 
asters of modern Italian. Among them BruneUo Latmi, a 
ttine, seems to have been the principal ; and to him his conn* 
d are supposed to be indebted for the pre-eminence which 
then acquired, and have ever since eqjoyed in the new di- 
which from them assumed the name of Tuscan. Dhnie, Pe- 
\, and Boccacio completed the ^rork which BruneUo and his 
ates had commenced ; and under their direction the Italian 
ige assumed the graces and the embellishments that raise it 

all known language*, and distinguish it alike in prose or 

in composition or conversation. 

fflam quidquid agit, qnoqoo vestigia vertit 
Componit furtim, sabseqaittunque decor «. ... f 

Tihd. it, a. 

lUs form Of beauty and perfection the new language had re- 
ad so much of the parent idiom, that not the same words only, 
rem the same phrases are equally appropriate in both, and 
s have been written which may be called indiscriminately 
Latin or Italian'. Of this description are the two W- 

In mare into insnbita procelU 

Iovocote, nostra benigna Stella! etc.*. ** 

j second turns upon the same thought, and must be considered 
* reader merely as a poetical lu&us, as I do not mean to be ac- 
ible for its theological accuracy 4. 




siten^itbMbeensas^mfiTowofFortagOM^biit the languages as 
fly hi imaginH 4r t™* —*■**»•— -» n»n«»nj- 



• WWi tfc» ■■fry MMitrM, 
Aad tk* UBMttt rwx to 



ThM I larok«— 1 mk thy Hf* btaff*. 
Brifht tta? «f lafaly, y a uu a— HHm mi 

w« composed by P. TormM, a Jem* of greei Salary repatatkw. 
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Tifoin acerbt pent, in mesto orrore 
Qoaodo te doq imploro, in te non spero 
Parissimt Mark, el In sincero 
Te non adore , et in diVino ardcre. 
Et, O vita betie, et enni, et ere! 
Qqando eonlrn me annato, odio eevere 
Te Maria amo, et in gandio vm 
Vireri spero ardcodo in rive aaaore. 
Non ajno te, Retina august*, ajuando 
Non vivo in pace, et in silcnlio fiilo ; 
Ron amo te,quauda doju vivo amando. 
In le sola o Maria, in te conJtdo 
In toe materna cura respirando, 
Quasi eaJwnba in suo bealo nido v . 

When the reader has attentively perused these obsenrniiaw, he 
will, I believe, agree with me when I recapitulate and comfifAf, 
that Italian owes little to barbarians -, (hat it has borrowed wmk 
from native sources; and that it stiil bears a sufficient rcitffniWr 
to the ancient language, to entitle it to the appellation of Lwci 
Latiha. 

ITALIAN LITERATURE. 

i - 

« ■ 

V. But language is only the vehicle of instruction; and the sweet- 
est dialect that ever graced the lips of mortals, if not ennobled to 
genius and consecrated by wisdom, can neither command attention 
nor inspire interest. Fortunately for Italy, if the Goddess of Li- 
berty has twice smiled, the Sun of Science also has twice risen oe 
her favoured regions, and the happy periods of Augustus and of 
Leo, have continued through all succeeding ages, to amuse and to 
instruct mankind. If the Greek language can boast the firsthand 
Latin the second, epic poem, Italian may glory in the third ; and 

* Save when I bow ay suppliant ka#e. 
And fix my thoughts, my hopes on One, 
Sam when I offer at thy shrine 
An homage pore, sincere, dinne. 
Thrice holy rirgm, I remain 
In gloomy sadness, bitter pain. 
Bat oh ! the happy hoars of life, 
Wmb with my own frail self at strife 
On thee, blest Maty. I employ 
My thoughts, ami Htc te love ami joy . 
When all my heart is beni on ihjee, 
I tire in sweet tranquillity t 
I lore thee not, sere when I prore 
The pore delights of haav'njy low, 
On thee alone, fffrajial faces, 
My hopes repons»B|y wishes loan; 
Folded t*4hy matejmal bceest, 
I breathe assnr'd, compot'd, ami blest 
A atom viimm te mmmy ant, 
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i, iu tin' opinion of all candid critics, has an undoubted right 
next iu honour and in fame to bis countryman Virgil. Dante 
'rioita have claim of a different, perhaps nol an inferior, 
-, and in originality ud grandeur llic former, in variety and 
TV the latter, stands unrivalled. Petrarca lias all the ten- 
»s, all the delicacy of Catullus, Tiliiillus, and lYoperiiiis witli- 
eir foulness and effeminacy : he stems to have fell Iho soft- 
if love without any mixture of tls sensuality ; he lias Weo 
I it above itself, as I have observed elsewhere, and lias super- 
I to lhat grate and beauty, which have ever been deemed its 
crime ornaments, some of the charms of virtue, and a solcm- 
iltnost religious. Nor has the genius of Italian poesy, as if 
toted by ihe< Hurl, rxpind with these, ihcliistand the moat il- 
|H nt her offspring. The same spirit bas eoutiuued to in— 
a succession of poels in every different tiraueb of lhat diviuo 
\mi lioirmiii ami (iimriiu down to slf/itri and Meta*ta*io ; 
V»#Ao diijua (ocuti',a\\ iuiuiilable iu their different Ulenls, 
(M-iliaps to their celebrated predecessors in the same career 
i the same country, and undoubtedly superior both iu iiurn- 
■d in originality to the hard* of the northern ragfaW. 
■ trench, who glory, and not without reason, iu their diaina- 
■ ■■ often reproached the Italians with the barren- 
r literature iu this respect, and have even ventured to 
tai il proceeded fotoiu some inherent delect, from tome 
icrgy or of pliability iu tin- I'nriuaiion of ibeir language, 
language of Danlc and of Ariutto wants neither of llieso 
I il has assumed all I he ease and the grace ol I - | 
di. s of Islurardo di Hoiri; in the tragedies of A/fieri, it 
Via all the dignity and the strength of Sophocles '; and sim- 



• tragnli uf ,4ri»todimo liv Monti i> ilrvuird i ma>n-r|iirrr ; II il i 
: rtjlc of llic LlrwL jcliuol. II huiiIiI liaic Utii well (ut itir t'oct't 



Oaaia diliurl. 

■' If lie luil almyi wnUni liiui. " 

itiii olda^aunk into fully aud HHl<rJ»r**,iB*ult"l ' 
• Saviour. To OalH* Iu* «** wmltn, lli" l'rtttrh. tin imtiil-n 
ml philippic tCIBnl I jigliwl, whirti hr emphatically calli LaSrcuniU Aomt 
Wi- »<cr]i1 Hit ubcii, Mil Iruil llut mixJcni Kumrt fowrrhil 
rulU.- *nduaf>*UI Ichiib^i o»or modem Caul. Hjjrcalnn.il nrll JcxnbcJ 
net, anil iian carnal otiliiuccai. 
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plicity, tenderness, and delicacy, are the inseparable attendants of 
the virgin muse of MeiasUuio.lt is indeed useless to enlarge on 



virgin muse of Metastasio. It is indeed useless to enlarge 
the excellency of Italian poetry ; its superiority is admitted, 
dull must t>e the ear, and unmusical the soul, which do not 
ceive in the chaft of the Hesperian Muse a glow and* a 
peculiar to the age and the country which inspired the strains of 
Virgil and the lays of Horitce. 

Nanque band tibi Vtallu 
MorUlis, nee iox haaainea aonat; O Dea, ccrte 
Et Ptabi aoror! * . JEm. hb. L Ut. 



But the reader, if not better versed in Italian literature than 
of our travellers, will be surprised to hear that Italy is as rid m 
history as in poetry, and that in the former as well as in the infer, 
she may claim a superiority not easily disputed, over every 
country. Every republic and almost every town has its 
and most of these historians, though their subject may 
appear too confined, possess the informaUonandtheULlralsnqairiBi 
to render their works both instructive and amusing. The 
States can boast of authors equal to their reputation , while 
berless writers of the first rate abilities have devoted their 
their penrers to the records of their country at large, and hue 
related its vicissitudes with all the spirit of ancient, and with si 
the precision of modern times. In these cursory observations, t 
few instances only can be expected,' but the few which I am aboat 
to produce are sufficient to establish the precedency of Italian 
historians. 

PaoliSarpi *, in depth, animation, and energy, is represented 
by the Abbe Mably (no incompetent judge) as unrivalled, and is 
proposed as a model of excellence in the art of unravelling the in- 
tricacies of misrepresentation and party spirit. Cardinal PeUwMm 
treated the same subject as Paolo Sarpi, with candour, eloquence, 

A te d'Africa • d'Asia il sol castiga 
L'erbe, i fiori, le ptante ; e il mar ricere 
Dalle tne prore mna perpetna briga. 



Yes, thon art terrible, proud islet and strong; 

For thee the solar orb renews its rays. 
And lights the nations as it rolls along : 

Thy mighty mandates either pole obeys. 
The son for thee, on Asia's, Arric's plain. 

Matures each herb, and plant, and perfom'd SeVr. 
For use or beauty fam'd • the sobject main 

Feels thy control, and owns thy soVreign fsjerV. 

* O more than mortal fair! 

Toor Toice and mien celestial birth betray. 

Drjdm. 



3 In his history of the Council of Trent 
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and judgment, and his style and manner ace supposed to combine 
together with great felicity, the ease and tne dignity that became 
the subject and the historian. Giannone possesses nearly (he same 
qualities, and adds to them an impartiality of discussion, and a 
depth of research peculiar to himself. Guicciardini, with the pe- 
netration of Tacitus, unites the fulness (lactea ubertas y the milky 
richness) of Titus Livius, and like him possesses the magic power 
of transforming the relation into action, and the readers into spec- 
tators. This historian has been reproached with the length and the 
intricacy of his sentences; a defect considerably increased by the 
number of parentheses with which they are, not unfrequently, em- 
barrassed. The reproach is not without foundation. But it must be 
remembered that his Roman master is not entirely exempt from the 
same defect, and that in neither, does it impede the fluency or 
weaken the interest of the narration. The greatest fault of the Flo- 
rentine historian is the frequency of his studied speeches; a fault 
into which lie was betrayed by his admiration of the ancients, and 
by that passionate desire of imitating them, which is its natural 
consequence. But his harangues have their advantages, and, like 
those of Livius and of Thucydides, not only furnish examples of 
eloquence, but abound in maxims of public policy and of sound 
philosophy. Maehiavelli ranks high as an historian, and may be 
considered as the rival of Tacitus, whom he imitates, not indeed 
in the dignity and the extent of his subject, nor in the veracity of 
his statements, but in the concise and pithy style of his narration. 

These historians were preceded and followed by others of talents 
and celebrity little inferior; such were the judicious historian of 
AapfeSj Angelo de Cottanzo; the Cardinal Bembo, Moronni, 
and Partita of Petiice; Adriani and Ammirato of Tuscany, or 
rather of Florence $ Bernardino Corio of Milan; and in general 
history, Tarcagnoia and Cumpagna, not to mention Davila and 
the Cardinal Bentivoglio. In each of these historians, the Italian 
critics discover some peculiar features, some characteristic touches 
exclusively their own , while in all, they observe the principal ex- 
cellencies of the historic art, discrimination in portraits, judicious 
arrangements in facts, and in style, pure and correct language. 
These writers, it is true, flourished for the greater part, at a time, 
when Italian literature was in its meridian glory, that is, during 
the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries; but its lustre 
did not cease with them, nor was Italy in the eighteenth century 
either unenlightened by history or unproductive of genius. 

TV ere I to mention the learned and judicious muratori only, 
and close the list of Italian historians with his name, I should not 
be called upon for any further proof of the superiority of the Italians 
in the research, and the combination that constitute the excellence 
of this branch of literature. So extensive is the erudition, so copious 
tin* information, so judicious the selection, and so solid the cri- 
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ticism that reign throughout the whole of this voluminous author's 
writings, that his works may be considered in themselves, as a 
and well disposed library, containing all the documents 
history and antiquities, and the reflections which they must sug- 
gest to a mind of great and extensive observation. 

But to the name of Muratori, I will add another equally illus- 
trious in the annals of literature, and liko it capable even single, rf 
fixing the reputation of a language of less intrinsic merit than Ita- 
lian ; I mean Tirabo*chi, the author of numerous works, hi 
known principally, for his Storia delia Litteratura Italian**. 
This work takes in the whole historv of Italian literature both it- 
cient and modern, and contains an account of the commence!** 
and progress of each science, of the means by which knowledge 
was promoted, of libraries and literary establishments* of the lira, 
the works, and the characters of great authors; in snort, of per- 
sons, revolutions, events, and discoveries, connected with the fate 
of literature. It begins with the first dawn of science in fc»e, 
and follows its increase, decline, and revival during the sncceediig 
ages ; of course it includes a considerable portion of the general 
history of the country at each epoch, and conducts the reader froa 
the first Punic war over the immense space of twenty inlenreaag 
centuries down to the eighteenth. Few works have been plana*! 
upon a scale more extensive, and none executed in a more matfnfy 
manner. A strict adherence to veracity ; a thorough acquaintance 
with the subject in all its details ; a spirit of candour, raised far 
above the influence of party ; a discernment in criticism, deep and 
correct ; and, above all, a clear and unbiassed judgment, print*- 
pium et fans rede scrihendi*, pen ado every part of this astonish- 
ing work, and give it a perfection very unusual iu literary pro- 
ductions so comprehensive and so complicated. The style, accwdwf 
to the opinion of Italian critics, is pure, easy, and rapid, fit* alike j 
from the wit that dazzles and from the pomp that encumbers yet J 
graced with such ornaments as rise spontaneously from the nature 
of the subject. On the whole it may be considered as one of the 
noblest and most interesting works ever published, and far superior 
to any historical or critical performance in any other language. The 
author intended it as a vindication of the claims of his countrv to 
the first honours in literature, and has, by establishing those data 
erected to its glory a monument as durable as human language, aai 
has appropriated for ever to Italy the title of Mother of the Arts 
and Sciences, and Instructress of Mankind. 

The work of Abate />. G. Andres Dett Oregine, di progrtm 

* History of Italian Literature. 

* — tke fbutafe ef tb« Mum** art. 
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%Uo State dt o§tU L e Uer Uiu rm ', itt noU^amUMlf^wda 
y masterly performance. I have already spoke* of the Emohe 
m <f Italia, by the Abate Denim*/ I need only say that 1* 
spicuity and manly simplicity this author adds a great ibare of 
itical sagacity, and a souiM philosophic spirit The same qua* 
js are predominant in his discourses, Sapra ie Fioende dell* 
teratura*, a work which comprises, in a smalt compass, a great 
is of information, and may be considered is fgoompendlotis hie- 
f t and at the same time, as a very masterly review of titeratnre 
fencral. 

n antiquities the Italians are rich to superabundance, and can 
dace more authors of ibis description not only than any- one, 
l than all the other nations of Europe together. Among them we 
y rank the illustrious names of Mmraieri, Majfhi, MastocM, 
rU, and Paciaudi, to which many more might be added were 
tot universally acknowledged that the study of antiqultes called 
ih by so many motives and by so many objects, is an indigenous 
nt in Italy, and flourishes there as in its native climate *. 
far the last fifty years political eoonomy has been a ffcvoutite tub* 
t on the continent, and in it some French writers have acquired 
Miderable reputation. In this respect as in many others, the 
inch may be more bold, more lively, and perhaps more eater* 
aing, because more paradoxical j but the man who wishes to be 
tded by experience and not by theory, who prefers the safe, the 
Dermis principles of Cicero and of Plato, to the dangerous theories 
Romeeeau and of Sieges, will also prefer the Italian to the French 
tm emisit. Of the former the number is great, and from them 
s beeh extracted and printed in sets, aft Classics (in which light 
teed they are considered) a select number of Che beet, whose 
trite form a collection of about fifty volumes octavo. 

< Oa the origin, progress, sod aaUe of all lateralaro* 
i Oa the vicissitudes of literature. 

I En verity, exclaims the Abbe Barthelemi, om m* petti gucre m dirt aatisejeirv. 

Beat** n'est pmi writ tif freecet— Letter It. 

" Si truth a mem who has sever beea oat of France, eta barfly eafl hlaurif at 



E%e eaoe iageaieta writer ubssttui elsewhere— H /turf teeomer eieere en* Jbis, 
m'tt fu'tci f m m trm m mt dm mrritom aasfr srft oMw d'mtHpMs ;m 9 relshMwuaf 
t ctrangers, est dmnmk dcrint mr as pert* del Popofo evtte Mb buertpthm St 



Laseiate ogai speseeaa vsi ch* ontrala. 

* It most again be acknowledged, that it la here only that inexjuntttible aiaes of 
titjuitses are to be round; and at fur at tonceras foreigners, there ought to be 
cribed over the gale del Popob, that beaotifol verse of Haute : 



" All hops sbsadea, yi wbo easst hsrs*" 
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In Essays, Treatise*, Journal*, and Review^ tfce Ittlfaa» Imhi 
the way, and still equal every other nation. In the Sd ca ce a , tfcy 
have been considered as deficient, bat this opinion can be enter- 
tained only by persons imperfectly acquainted with Italian Htea- 
tnre. To be convinced that it is witlioot foundation, we need sawj 
enumerate the astronomers, mathematicians, geographers, snl 
natural philosophers, who have flourished in Italy fron the tint 
of Galileo to theyelent period ; and among them we shal flnia 
sufficient number of justly celebrated names to vindicate the it* 
putation of their country, and to justify its claim to saonfk 
honours f . 

Here indeed, as upon another occasion, I must observe that to- 
lian literature has been traduced, because its tr easur e* an m- 
known ; and that the language itself has been deemed unit h 
research and argument, because too often employed as the wftfcfe 
of amorous ditties and of effeminate melody. Tnis pr^Jmloe h 
owing amongst us in some degree to the influence offrencfc 
and opinions, which commenced at the Restoration, w 
by the Revolution, and was strengthened and extended in 
manner by the example of court sycophants, and by the 
of courtly authors, that French became a constituent part 
education, and some tincture of its literature was deemed a 
sary accomplishment. Thence, French criticism acquired nc^k, 
and the opinions of Boileau, Bouhours> Duboe, etc. 
axioms in the literary world. Either from jealousy or 
ranee, or from a mixture of both, these critics speak of Italian li- 
terature with contempt, and take every occasion of vilifying its hoi 
and noblest authors. Hence the contemptuous appellation of 
tinsel >, given by the French Satirist to the strains (Aure* ditto, 
golden strains) of Tasso, an appellation as inapplicable as it a m- 



i Let sciences semi plus cmkivees a Rome qm*om U croit em Frmmce, says As msM 
Barthelemy, je vous dirai sur cela , quelque jour, des detests em +oms emnwmwmmir^ 
Letter xxviii. 

" The sciences are mere cultivated it Rome than people in France feme any Mai 
of : on that subject I will some day make you acquainted with details which wl 
astonish you.* 

Soytz persuade', says he again, erne malgri favHUsemeni et It 44rmwimg*mtwt pt- 
merely t'iiabe founut encore bien du gems de lettres digmes de cemss ami Us emtfi* 
cedes. Ces gems la indent biem loin s'Us eraient nn Colbert m iemr tdte. 

" Be assured that in spite of the general debasement and discouragement, Dafr 
still furnishes abundance of literary men worthy el those who bar* preceded than. 
This people would advance very far, if they had a Colbert at their head." 

The lively Abbe, like most of hit countrymen, seems to think that nothing e? 
go on well without a Frenchman* 

* Le ctioquant de Tasse a toot Tor de Virgik. aV/eea, Set. is. 
Hake Virgil', gold to Taaw'ttiaMl 
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t, which must have been dictated by envy, and can be re- 
d by ignorance only. 

e flippant petulancy of these criticisms might perhaps recom- 
thcm to the French public, especially as they flattered the na- 
vanity, by depreciating the glory of a rival or rather a supe- 
ountry ; but it is difficult to conceive how they came to be so 
ally circulated and adopted in England ; and it is not without 
degree of patriotic indignation, thai we see Dryden bend his 
tronger judgment, and Pope submithis finer taste, to thedictates 
inch essayists, and to the assertions of Parisian poets. Addison, 
ft in other respects an Anti-Gallican, and strongly influenced 
lose laudable prejudices, to use his own expression, which 
rally cleave to the heart of a true born Briton, here condes- 
sd to follow the crowd, and resigning his own better lights and 
•for information, adopted without examination, the opinions of 
rench school. This tame servile spirit of imitation .became in 
rt time general, and not only contributed to give the language 
r enemies that currency of which they are so proud ; but res- 
id the flight of British genius, and kept it confined in the 
nels of French rules and of French example, 
w detrimental this imitative spirit has been to our national li- 
tre will appear evident, if we compare the authors, who were 
»d in the Italian school, with those who fashioned their pro- 
ons on French models. To say nothing of Chaucer, who bor- 
d both his manner and his subject from Italy ; or of Shakspeare, 
le genius like that of Homer was fed, as the luminaries of 
en, by sources secret and inexhaustible ; I need only mention 
ames of Spenser and of Milton, two towering spirits, who soar 
bove competition, and from their higher spheres look down 
the humbler range of Pope and of Dryden. Yet Spencer and 
>n are disciples of the Tuscan school, and look up with grate- 
;knowledgment to their Ausonian masters. Waller and Cowley 
ted the same path, though at a rcspeclfal distance, and cer- 
f not, pasribus aquie l ; especially as in the time of the latter, 
ch fashion began to spread its baleful influence over English 
iturc. Then came the gotsamer breed of courtly poetasters, 
forgetting, or perhaps not knowing, that 

The sterling bullion of one British line 

Drawn to French wire, would through whole pages thine; 

ed their pretty thoughts from French madrigals, and mo- 
d their little minds, as they borrowed their dress, from French 
>ets. I mean not to say that Italian was utterly neglected du- 
ihis long period, because I am aware that at all times it was 

II. 2* 
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considered it an accomplishment ornamental to all, and indispen- 
sably necessary to those who visit Italy. But though the language 
of Italy was known, its literature was neglected ; so that not its 
historians only were forgotten, but of all the treasures of its di- 
vine poesy, little was ever cited or admired excepting a few ain 
from the opera, or some love-sick and effeminate sonnets selected 
from the minor poets. French literature was the sole object of the 
attention of our writers, and from it they derived that cold correct* 
ness which seems to be the prevailing feature of most of the au- 
thors of the first part of the eighteenth century. 

Nor was this frigidity the only or the greatest evil that resulted 
from the then prevailing partiality for French literature. The spi- 
rit of infidelity had already infected some of the leading writers of 
that volatile nation, and continued to spread its poison impercept- . 
ibly, but effectually, till the latter years of the reign of Louis tto 
Fifteenth r when most of the academicians had, through interest or 
vanity ever the predominant passion in a French bosom, ranged 
themselves under the banners of Voltaire, and had become red 
or pretended sceptics. The works of the subalterns, it is trie, 
were much praised, but little read by their partisans -, and /fctoe- 
tiu$ y Froret, Du Maillot, with fifty others of equal learning and 
equal fame, now slumber in dust and silence on the upper shehesof 
public libraries, the common repository of deceased authors. But 
the wit and the ribaldry of their Chief continued to amuse and ta 
captivate the gay, the voluptuous, and the ignorant ; to dictate the 
ton, that is, to prescribe opinions and style to the higher circles; 
and by making impiety current in good company, to give it die 
greatest recommendation it could possess in the eyes of his couoirf 
men, the sanction of Fashion. 

Such was the state of opinion in France, when two persons of 
very different tastes and characters in other respects, but equally 
enslaved to vanity and to pride, visited that country. I mean Hmae 
and Gibbon, who, though Britons in general are little inclined to 
bend their necks to the yoke of foreign teachers, meanly condes- 
cended to sacrifice the independence of their own understand^ 
and the religion of their country, to the flatteries and the sophism 
of Parisian atheists. These two renegadoes joined in the views ef 
their foreign associates, undertook to propagate atheistic principles 
among their countrymen, and faithful to the engagement, endea- 
voured in all their works to instill doubt and indifference into the 
minds of their readers, and by secret and almost imperceptible arts, 
gradually to undermine their attachment to revealed religion. 
Hints, sneers, misrepresentation, and exaggeration, concealed 
under affected candour, pervade almost every page of their very 
popular but most pernicious histories ; and if the mischief of these 
works, however great, be not equal to the wishes of their authors, 
it is entirely owing to the good sense and the spirit of religion so 
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> the minds of Englishmen. This wise tad hippy temper, 
e and the security of public and private felicity, the nation 
Providence ; the desolating doctrines of incredulity 1 ! 
d Gibbon, and their disciples, borrowed from France and 
niics. Italian literature is exempt from this infection : H* 
cmlency is religious ; all its great authors have been dla- 
>d by a steady and enlightened piety, and their works ua- 
!i)d to elevate the mind of the reader and to fix his thoughts 
)blc destinies of the human race ; an unspeakable advan- 
downward and perverse age, when men, formed In vahl 
ft* erect gad countenance sublime, confine their views to 
h, and voluntarily place themselves on a level with the 
hat perish. 

who seems to have conceived, while in Italy, a narttallty 
oeiry, soon discovered the treasures which it contains; and 
elieve, attempted to copy the manner and to revive the taste 
I formed princes of English verse, and had given them 
iness and that sublimity which foreigners now consider as 
aracierislic qualities. His school inherited his partiality, 
study of Italian began to revive gradually, though its pro- 
is slow until the publication of the Life of Lorenzo de Me- 
*ork which evidently awakened the curiosity of the natfofl, 
e more turned their eyes to Italy, the parent and nurse df 
es, of laws, of arts, and of sciences. Since the appearance 
publication , many champions have arisen to support the 
cause of taste and of Italian , and have displayed talents 
night have obtained success with fewer advantages on their 
it with so many, could not fail to triumph. Among thesd, 
>lic is much indebted to Mr. Mathias , and to the author of 
irsuit* of Literature {quoeunqve gaudet nomine ■) W&D 
niggled with unabating zeal to turn the attention of the pub- 
n the frippery and the tinsel of Prance, to the sterling ore 
, ami to place the literature of that country hi the rank doe 
terit, thai is, next to the emanations of Greek and Roman 

It is indeed much to be regretted that a language so htf^ 
s in sound, so copious in words, so rich in literature, and it 

n rni\ qui, sous prute&le d'eipliquer U nature, semeat fUns let court dat 
le ttinlantn doctrines . . . nous soumetlcnt a Iran decisions traacfaaotatt 
idYnt i.oiih (lountr, pour let vraia principal des chose* , Irs imnttUigibki 
quils out Ik'iIh dans leur imagination. — Rousseau. EmiU, 
iJ thonc, \\!»o under the pretence of explaining nature, sow deaoWtf ng doe- 
the hearts of men . . . subject as to their sweeping decisions, and pretaad 
is for thi' true principles of things, the unintelligible system which flat y 
It up in their own itaagipttiont. 
•Be name soe'tr it boasts, 

St. 



parable difficulUes v which arise from these peculiarities 
ftudying this language ; the perpetual recnrreaae of nasa 
mnttdisagreeable that can proceed from human organs, 
ing asMoes throughout the whole language, issuMciei 
prive it of all claim to sweetness and to melody* Son 
know, and many French critics discover in it a nature 
construction, which as they pretead, gives it, when n 
skilfal writer, a clearness and a perspicuity which is s 
equalled in Latin and Greek , and may be sought for i 
modern dialects. This claim has been boldly advance* 
and feebly contested on the other, though many of my 
have amused themselves with French authors for man] 
perhaps have never yet observed this peculiar exo 
discovered that the French language invariably follow 
course of our ideas, and the process of grammatical cc 
I mean not to dispute this real or imaginary advai 
cially as the discussion unavoidably involves a long i 
question relative to the natural course of ideas, and the 
Bonding arrangement of words; but I must observe th 
ined to one mode of construction, however excellent, 
because it deprives poetff and eloquence of one of the 
fid instruments of harmony,and of description, I mean 
%nd because it removes the distinction of styles, and bri 
position down to the same monotonous level. French 
long complained of the tame uniform genius of their la 
Trench critics have been obliged, however reluctai 
knowledge that it has no poetic style ; and if the read 
see how well founded these complaints are, and h< 
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excellencies of which such a translation is susceptible, adds the pe- 
oliar graces of ease and propriety. He had all the talents neces- 
sary on his side — taste, judgment, and enthusiasm; but his mate- 
rials were frail, and his language, Phcebi nondum patient ', sunk 
nder the weight of Roman genius. If other proofs of the feeble- 
Bos of the French language, and of its inadequacy to the purposes 
of poetry were requisite, we need only open Boileaus translation 
of Longinus, and we shall there find innumerable instances of fai- 
tfcre, which, as they cannot be ascribed to the translator, must origi- 
nte Mai the innate debility of the language itself. 

In consequence of this irremediable defect, the French have no 
poetical translation of Homer nor of Tasso ; nor had they of Virgil 
' or of Milton, till the Abbe de Lille attempted to introduce them to 
bis countrymen in a French dress ». But, both the Roman and the 
British poet seem alike to have disdained the trammels of Gallic 
rhyme, and turned away indignant from the translator, who pre- 
ttied to exhibit their majestic forms masked and distorted to the 
pMic. The exertions of the Abbe only proved to the literary 
world, that even hi* talents and ingenuity were incapable of com- 
■micating to the language of his country, energy sufficient to ex- 
press the divine sentiments and the sublime imagery of Virgil and 
at Milton. In this respect Italian is more fortunate, and seems 
formed to command alike the regions of poetry and of prose. It 
adapts itself to all the purposes of argumentation or of ornament, 
aid submits with grace and dignity to whatever construction the 
poet, the orator, or the metaphysician chooses to impose upon it. 

-. JfiHe habet ornatus, mille decentur habet 3 . 

TibuHus, iv. a. 

' h fact, fhis language has retained a considerable portion of the 
boldness and the liberty of the mother tongue, and moves along with 
i freedom which her tame rival would attempt in vain to imitate. 

I have hinted at the difficulty of the French language, which is in 
feality so great as to become a serious defect, and a solid ground 
•f objection. This difficulty arises, in the first place, from the ge- 
leral complication of its grammar, the multiplicity of its rules, and 
Ike frequency of exceptions ; and in the next place, from the nature 

' Sot yet able to bear the yoke of Apollo. 

1 Tbe author was present in a party in Paris many years ago, when the Abbe Dtl'dle 
angaiked by an English gentleman why ho did not trauslatc the Afocid, answered in a 
fljfe of delicate compliment, Monsieur, donncz-moi votrc langue ct je commence de* 
■w\ He was indeed an enthusiastic admirer of English poetry. 

* "Gift me yoor language, Sir • and 1 will begin to-morrow." 

4 A thousand ornaments she wear*, a ad weirs 
With ^'ip«i- .'in! ,!:.;i.iiv them :ill. 
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of aemril wands peculiar, I believe, |o ft. Sadun 
{sulictiteriy «and u; and such alio many diphthong*, a* a* 
## f not ii mention the I mouitle, the muet, and various srl 
of nasal and indistinct utterance, together. with the different 1 
of the same voveb and diphthong* in different combinations. 1 
not ofiheso sounds as disagreeable to the ear, but only as dil 
and so much so as to render it almost impossible for a for 
ever to pronounce French with ease and strict propriety, 
again Italian has the advantage. Its sounds are all open and I 
it flows natnrallyAomlhe organs, and requires nothing mm 
time and expansion. Its vowels have invariably the tame 1 
*nd that sound may be found in almost every language. Thi 

» In the yftr 16*9, a certain L* Lmkmvtmr undertook to prove thai Aft 
langnoga was saperior to Latin, not in construction only but ©rem in 
voHo port answered and refuted by a canon of L*gr, of the name of 
afrenehman writes witb erne, flippancy, and confidence. His adversary, a < 
Manege* bis subject witb lass dull and nuicb snore difGdcuc*. Keilhcr aft 
batants seam to have been snflscismtly pr e p are d for tbo contest, if 
their information by tbe argussenU iiiajsoinl, and tbe eoncessioaa 
sides, Then tbe frenchman admits that Laftyi is an original or another em 
that French is derived from it ; and while be passes over the; first pert of I 
cession as'selfovident, be softens tbe second by observing, that such e derim 
■o proof of inferiority, as daughters are frequently nmre beautiful than their i 
nn observation so new and so dubious, that be fears bis readers may call h 
tion, and therefore oppresses them at ouce witb the authority of Horace, 

puichru, etc. 

In order to prove that Latin b less copious than French, he asserts, the) 
tins had only Greek to borrow from, while the French hive Latin, Greek 
Spanish, German, nay, even Hehrew aud Syriac. He forgets, it seems, thai 
tins, besides Celtic and Greek, bad ata tbe ancient dialects of ltal\, at lea 
number, open before them, from which they might cull at pleasure ; and 
wars of Rome, first witb tbe Carthaginians, aud then wilh the Dalmatians, . 
and Egyptians enabled them to lay the language of all these nations under < 
bulion. That tbe Romans did not profit by all these advantages to the fsfl 
will be admitted, but ou the other hand nobody will maintain that French hat 
much advantage from German, Hebrew, Syriac, or even frcm On ek, except I 
the medium of Latin, or which is the same, of Italian or of Spanish. On t 
trary, so feu- from wishing to enrich thoir language with new acquisitions the 
seem to have been endeavouring to retreurh its luxuriance. Whoever hasra 
taigfte't Essays will easily perceive, how many manly and majestic expressioi 
died away, and how much the energy and copiousness of this language h*ve be 
paired during the last three cculuries. 

But the whole of this argument is grounded on a supposition, that the rich* 
guages are those which have borrowed most ; which i« proved to be false by tbe » 
ledged copiousness of Greek, which however is of all languages Use fefel inJd 
others. His objections to Latin poetry are rather suigular. He censures tbt 
tions of such epithets as paint tbe object iu its own colouring, such as brimMn 
apptied to a lion, and such as mark tbe principal temples or countries in wki 
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and ||h throat, UioM bagpipe initrameDtB of Enoch nltmnce, 
Ihvl' do share in iu ajlicbigtioaj no grouped consoujUW flop tU" 

dwiait* in qii«iiiunsCFiinRt ■Oftttde]ifhI|MHli * bf&l* ifolkv Cjf***? T«W - 

i»u ilH-i'dumuniiHirtifiiHy »««ft« the two IpUewine, linet ttUtnet — 

O qua t**ua, Dirt, imm Cjpraw. «, ' ^ 

Mmphlm wntmi Stthonh nil. •, 

0-.-WLUI.Otm*. 

MntnBberi'ti Willi nrciiWtaneae Introduced merely far Ik* perpOM of fflinfvf tfce 
int. Thi* ncoplrating critic had mwr, it acenw, diteoraW that the indiwf noara 

nwlled irpniminp, an J (hat lo retrench inch eaqoulte picture* fc,Hemeeor Vn-rll 
(frr wt rpak onlj of Ihc latin*) n m abaurd u It would be to etewnre the tea*j*M, 
nwaniiim, > ml ■treanu that throw each {key end fretsaw one Ctmft lorrm U ft 
\tKlnpn Rhyme, tie fiode dHtftlfot, enchanting, end kr profcnblete nek*. 
fend imp, it btrae, dree teener then Utta, aid n«w^ then tolb to reader lo 
**?. But ihi> i« lite naiiiral effect of hi Inancy, H ea Tnaat end h m ae u o y , whfleTlrgB 
fn Jupp T !• ili ii erlliv in hii ImliDcea) b not fate M well endertteod, (tea* of nm 
-' h » innrh eate and widlly. The elbtona n leflajaamnNaal^ and Inte- 
rn French, owing to the I mtat, ell emeothtMe. The fa0nwfagralorJOni eat 
mot be peratad without ■ aan'le el 1W rimphctty of del writer; 
« b it metim, It truly cowrie.—" ffo*r» Jaaga* a* at Mb, 
M»/ Mb limlpUt tU Tee/nl «f ri^eae* aaoftw «W N|nw 

..litre .- M M fitut ni pmrhr th la forge, iti ourrir t—momp It 

hunt, fripptr rfr la tangm cwefr* to Jam , at " JMrt 4m tfgmf ef A* gmtn," 
tmmit mv fertile que font la plupari etri itrmngtrt m*»d ik ptrlfat M ItmgwWtk 
mtnptj''"" — Tt "" ''''■«'«* r it sot • aery amooih totter, onr b the over* eerily 
froiotinceil by mv tin! Frenchmen ***. With regard to the other Man, the palate, 
Mfcmd lips are relieved from til exertion by the action of the bom. The French, 
» *t at lrt«i are apt lo suppose, are not 'deficient in geeture. Lelin (bo ityt Jf. £e 
Uwrrar) Is nonoioBDut, became all its Toweli are pronooneed wilh tqna) kpe, 
fceadi ii apertblj rnried, because ill rowcli are frequent]} half altered. nenTfhe 
MW brgrfs f'-iliat Lis rDnnirymen are wry apt to fbrrat, ai they hate nopretodj 
auairbufiiiEG) tluMlilEereneeofqnanlityinLaliB, a difference which gleei ria* to 
ffielr nml U.-innany ; and in the neat place he Mean to consider indistinct 
It ai ptM.in- : .-in opinion, I helicre, peculiar lo binuelf. Freocb, he nyt, hat 
atn- rarlaty of i<r ruination*, and of eoone more grace, more atnenily than any 
*t language, I.min, Italian, Spaniih, and almost every other, have alwaya die 
aacaaal letter. Had tlie aqlhor e»er read ten lines of thoaa kngnaget he eaold 

' f« iifrjpmi ind Mempbii, lli.l Ibuw 

Kor icnldiHn or -«ghl ■Unn-chltlUj mow. 

Hi' i» hi Ltantiful, win* tlie aankir knswl hew la BtL> «a of ill ll bulnnji 
i. ni drptndl liut upon lha .aaiilr orflnl. Run »pj ollwr I it ii not HCOHty 
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progrets; no indistinct murmurs choke fts closes : it glides- from 
the lips with facility, and it delights xhe ear with its fulness, its 

not have made such a- remark. He complains of the frequent recurrence of the letter 
m in Latin ; in French, though retained in spelling, it is in pronunciation change! 
into n. The truth is, that in French both m and n final are confounded together in 
•he same nasal sound, and lost in a grunt; so that the nicest ear can scarce dis- 
tinguish between fin and/aim. 

Both the disputants find Virgil obscure, and both admit the superior harssoojof 
French; in neither point, I believe, will the reader agree with them. Jf . Lt Lahovmt 
at length acknowledges, that in copiousness Latin surpasses, but to compensate lor 
this humiliating acknowledgment, he peremptorily requires that hit antagonist shotU 
confess, that French words are better and more naturally arranged than in Litis, 
This indeed is the great boast of French grammarians, who fill whole pages with en- 
comiums on the admirable arrangement, the method, the perspicuity of their 
language. If we may believe them, every object is placed in the sentence ia the tst/ 
order in which it occurs to the mind. Of the force, the beauty, and oftentimes the 
necessity, of inversion in prose as well as in poetry, there is, I believe, no doubt; ef 
course a language which, like French, is not susceptible of it, must be defective, is 
for the natural order of ideas it has long been a matter of debate, and many gns> 
marians have maintained {hat the Latin construction is more conformable to it thee 
that of French, or of any modem language. Among these, the Abbe Batons, ia 
bis Belles Lettru, has made some curious observations, and applied them to different 
passages from Livy and Cicero. The truth seems to be, that the construction coamoo 
to French and most modern dialects is the grammatical, while that of the aneknt 
languages, seems to be the natural construction. 

The preference given to the monotony of French verse, and the regular median) 
suspension to the Gesura and feet of Latin, is too absurd to be noticed *. 

M. CkapentUr wrote a dissertation on the excellence of the French Ungnaje, 
and the propriety of introducing it in inscriptions**. This author runs over the am* 
ground as the preceding, and indeed the observation on the Latin m is taken frost 
him. He complains of the inconvenience arising from (he full sound gtan in leua 
to every vowel, and the monotony resulting from it, and prefers the variety ef «#- 
tinct sounds that occur in French, particularly the e mutt. He forgets the effects of 
quantity, and wiU never persuade the world that indistinctness is not a defect, sad 
the contrary a beauty. He inveighs also against inversion. Of the learning el these 
panegyrists of French literature we may judge by a letter of Ptrrault their chief, *ho 
requests his friend to point out to him the best ode in Pindar, and the best in Horace, 
not being himself able to discover that secret ! 

Voltaire appreciates his own language with more impartiality tlian these scrib- 
blers, 

Notr* langna an pen seche ttsans inrtrsions » 
Frat*Ile •abjagner Iss antra nations ? 
Nona avona la dartf , 1'agTement , la jus tesae. 
M*i» «g aierons-nons ritatte et la Greta f 
Bs t-ot aates , an effet, d*nno henreota darte, 
Et m pa\mons*nous pas par roniformitrf? 

Fotuuie, iftoe d Hortut. 

* This U Lebevmr eomposad an opic poam, called CKartemegne, and quotes sertnl fSJs*l* 
from it in opposition to Virgil and Tasto. 

•• From a work eaiitlad, Pmtiitit times* ef emusenttt (Varieties, serious and enteruiaiag). Tf0 
Vols. 8 to. 168 J. 
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softness, and its harmony. As its grammar approaches nearer La- 
tin, it is more congenial to onr infant studies, and may therefore be 
acquired with the greater facility. 

In speaking of French literature I wish to be Impartial ; and most 
willingly acknowledge that oar rivals are a spnghty and ingenious 
nation ; that they have long cultivated the arts and sciences, and 
cultivated them with success ; that their literature is an inexhaus- 
tible source of amusement and instruction ; and that several of their 
writers rank among the great teachers and benefactors of mankind. 
But after this acknowledgment, I must remind them that the Italians 
were their masters in every art and science, and that whatever claims 
they may have to literary merit and reputation they owe them en- 
tirely lo their first instructors. Here indeed Foil aire himself, how- 
ever jealous on other occasions of the prerogatives of his own 
_ language, confesses the obligation, and candidly declares that 
~ France is indebted to Italy for her arts, her sciences, and even for 
Ba her civilisation. In truth, the latter country had basked in the 
m sunshine of science at least two centuries, ere one solitary ray had 
* beamed upon the former ; and she had produced poets, historians, 
-■■ and philosophers, whose fame emulates the glory of the ancients, 
- - ere the language of France was committed to paper, or deemed fit 
■' for any purpose higher than the diaries of a Joinville, or the songs 
=* of the Troubadour*. To enter into a regular comparison of the 
* l principal authors in these languages, and to weigh their respective 
merits in the scale of criticism, would be an occupation equally 
^ amusing and instructive ; but at the same time it would require 
~ more leisure than the traveller can command, and a work far more 
v comprehensive than the present, intended merely to throw out hints 
» which the reader may verify and improve at discretion, as the sub- 
i Ject may hereafter invite. I must therefore confine myself to a very 
few remarks, derived principally from French critics, and conse- 
quently of considerable weight, because extorted, it must seem, by 
z the force of truth from national vanity. The authority of Fottaire 
"" may not perhaps be looked upon as decisive, because, however solid 
his judgment, and however fine his taste, he too often sacrificed the 
dictates of both to the passion or the whim of the moment, and too 
m frequently gave to interest, to rancor, and to party, what he owed 
to truth, to letters, and to mankind. But it must be remembered 



Shall oar dry laa|Mf«t frm tavmlons frat, 
Bead cVry fortif*. nation to to yaka? 
Floaaiaf , and daar, and accural* ov tongnai 
Bat can wa rival Italy or Orccca? 
▲ad la a banpy c harm aa all-anfncicnt? 
Data aot oar anifbraUry offend f 

TmBmtj* in his answer if note quite to modest as his master. He call* French the 
cftimGods! 
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that these defects while they lower his authority as a critic, aho 
obscure his reputation as an historian, and deprive French litera- 
ture of the false lustre which it has acquired from his renown. Aid 
indeed, if impartiality be essential to history, P'oltaire must forfeit 
the appellation of historian, as his Hi$toire Generate is one conti- 
nued satire upon religion, intended by its deceitful author not to 
inform the understanding, but to pervert the faith of the reader. 
Hence the Abbe' Mabli, in his ingenious reflections on history, 
censures the above-mentioned work with some severity, witfcott 
condescending to enter into the details of criticism. 

The same author speaks of the other historians of his language 
with contempt, and from the general sentence excepts the Jhbi 
/ crtot and F/eury only ; exceptions which prove at the same tine 
the critic's judgment and impartiality -, for few writers equal Ik 
former in rapidity, selection, and interest, and none surpass the 
latter in erudition, good sense, and simplicity. The same AiU 
prefers the History of the Council of Trent, by the wellkaowa 
Father Paolo Sarpi, to all the histories compiled in bis on 
language, and represents it as a model of narration, argument, aad 
observation. We may subscribe to the opinion of this jndickw 
critic, so well versed in the literature of his own country, withoot 
the least hesitation, and extend to Italian history iu general ike 
superiority which he allows to one only, and one who is not the 
first of Italian historians, either in eloquence or in impartiality. 

In one species of history indeed, the Italians justly claim ike 
honour both of invention and of pre-eminence, and this hoaov. 
not France only but England must, I believe, concede with** 
contest. I allude to critical biography, a branch of history in ik 
highest degree instructive and entertaining, employed in Italy aia 
very early period, and carried to the highest perfection by the bfc 
learned Tiraboschi. Iu French, few productions of the kifti 
exist : perhaps the panegyrical discourses pronounced in the Freud 
Academy border nearest upon it; but these compositions, ihnogk 
recommended by the names of Futitentile, Maxsilloiij Fletbkr § 
Mavmonttl, and so many other illustrious academicians, are U» 
glittering, loo artificial, and refined, as well as too trivial and 
transient in their very nature , to excite much iuterest, or to fix tk 
attention of the critic. In our own language Johnson's Li***H 
the Poet* present a fair object of comparison, as far as the pin 
extends, and perhaps iu point of execution may be considered ty 
many of my readers as master-pieces of style, of judgment. m- ! 
even of eloquence, equal, if not superior, to the Italian. Fut * 
the narrow sphere of the English biographer sinks into insiguit- 
cance, when compared to the vast orbit of the Italian historian, * 
their works bear no proportion, ami cannot of course, be consider** 
as objects of comparison. With regard to the execution, Johns* 
without doubt, surprises and alntost awes the reader, by tb 
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weight of his arguments, by the strength of his expression, tod by 
the uniform mqjesty of his language; but I kuow not whether the 
ease, the grace, and the insinuating foniiliarity of Tirabosch i may 

not charm us mure, and keep up our attention and our delight much 
longer. 

Iu one branch of literature France may have the advantage over 
most modern languages, I mean in theological composition : and 
this advantage she owes to her peculiar circumstances; I might 
say with moro propriety, to her misfortunes. The Calvinistic 
opinions prevalent in Geneva had been propagated at an early 
period of the reformation in the southern provinces of France, and 
a short space of time made such a progress, that their partisans 
in conceived themselves numerous euough to cope with the esta- 
blished church, and perhaps powerful enough to overturn it. They 
first manifested their leal by insults and threats, then proceeded 
to deeds of blood aud violence, and at length involved their country 
in all the horrors of civil war, anarchy, and revolution. In the 
interim, the pen was employed as well as the sword, and whilo 
the latter called forth all the exertions of the body, the former 
brought into actiou all the euergies of tie mind. 

During more than a century, war and controversy raged with 
equal fury, and whatever the opinion of the reader may be upon 
the subject in debate, he will probably agree with me, that Calvin- 
ism, defeated alike in the lieid of battle and iu the nobler contest of 
argument, was compelled to resign the double palm of victory to 
Uie genius of her adversary. In the course of the delate, and parti- 
cularly towards its close, great lalculs appeared, and much in- 
genuity and learning were displayed on both sides; till the respec- 
tive* parties seem to have united all their powers in the persons of 
two champions, Claude and Bossuei. Though nature had been 
liberal in intellectual endowments to both the disputants, and 
though all the means of art had been employed to improve the gifts 
of nature, yet the coulest was by no means equal between them ; 
Md after having been worsted in every onset, the Elder at length 
Mink under the superiority of the Prelate. Bui, if the victim can 
derive any credit from the hand that fells it, Claude and Calvinism 
way boast that the illustrious Bo**uet was alone capable, and alone 
worthy, to give the fatal blow that put an end at once to the glory, 
and almost to the existence of the party in France. 

Boesuet was indeed a great man, and one of those extraordinary 
minds which at distant intervals seem as if deputed from a superior 
region, to enlighten and to astonish mankind. Willi all the origi- 
nality of genius, lie was free from its eccentricity andiutemperauce. 
Sublim* without oliscurity, bold yet accurate, splendid and yet 
simple at the same time, he awes, cle\ates, and delights his read- 
ers, overpowers all resistance, and leads them willing captives to 
join and to share his triumph. The defects of his style arise from 
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the imperfection of his dialect; and perhaps, he could not hare 
given a stronger proof of the energies of his mind, than in com- 
pelling the French language itself to become the vehicle of subh- 
mity. His works, therefore, are superior to all other controversial 
writings in bis own, or in any other language. 

In Italian there are, I believe, none of that description: there 
was no difference of opinion on the subject, and of course no con- 
troversy : a deficiency in their literature abundantly compensated 
by the absence of penal laws, and of insolence on one side ; and ot 
the other, of animosity and of degradation. 

We have just reason to lament, that a language so inferior ia 
every respect as French, should have been allowed to acquire 
an ascendancy as to be deemed even in England a necessary 
plishment, and made in some degree an integral part of yonlhM 
education. If a common medium of communication between nations 
be necessary, as it undoubtedly is, it would have been prude* to 
have retained the language most generally known in civilized na- 
tions, which is Latin ; especially as this language is the mother if 
all the polished dialects nQw used in Europe, has the advantage of 
being the clearest, the most regular, and the easiest ; and moreover, 
was actually in possession, at the very time when it pleased various 
courts to adopt, with the dress and other fopperies of France, its 
language also. Reason might reclaim against the absurdity of pre- 
ferring a semi-barbarous jargon, to a most ancient, a most beauti- 
ful, and a most perfect language; but the voice of reason is seldon 
heard, and yet more seldom listened to at courts, where fashion, 
that is the whim of the monarch or of the favourite, is alone cot- 
suited and followed even in all its deformities and all its extra- 
vagancies. 

But that which escaped the observation of the courtier ought 15 
have attracted the attention of the minister, who might have dis- 
covered by reflection or by experience, the advantages whkfe a 
negotiator derives from the perfect knowledge of the lanpflgt 
which he employs, and the extreme impolicy of conceding these ad- 
vantages to our enemies. In order to form a just idea of th im- 
portance of this concession, we need only observe the superiority 
which a Frenchman assumes, in capitals where his language is 
supposed to be that of good company, such as Vienna^ and parti- 
cularly Petersburg, and contrast with that superiority, his humble 
appearance in London or in Rome, where he cannot pretend u 
such a distinction. In the former cities he feels himself at home, 
and considers himself as the first in rank, because the first in lan- 
guage ; in the latter, the consciousness of being a foreigner checks 
bis natural confidence and imposes upon him, however reluctant, 
the reserved demeanour inseparable from that character. 

Now, in all diplomatic meetings, French is the language of dir| 
cussion, and consequently, the French negotiator displays his 6-1 
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calties with the same ease and witli the same certainty of applause 
as in his own saloon, surrounded with a circle of friends at Paris. 
The English envoy on the contrary finds his natural reserve in- 
creased, and all bis powers paralyzed by a sensation of inferiority in 
the use of the weapons which he is obliged to employ, and by a 
conviction that the eloquence of his adversary must triumph over 
his plain, unadorned, and probably ill-delivered statements. To this 
disadvantage we may, perhaps, attribute the observation so often 
repeated, that France recovers in the cabinet all she loses in the 
field : an observation, which, if it does not wound our pride, ought 
at least to awaken our caution. 

But this diplomatic evil is not the only, nor the greatest, mischief 
that results from this absurd preference : it moreover enables our 
enemies to disseminate their political principles, to carry on in- 
trigues, to multiply the means of seduction, and to insure, by the 
agency of numberless scribblers, pamphleteers, poetasters, etc. the 
success of their dark and deep laid projects. T(iey are already en- 
dowed with too many means of mischief, and possess all the skill 
and activity requisite to give them effect. 

tot teie vertit in on. 
Tain sere fades, tot puUukt ativ colobris '. 

JEh, lib. vii. 329. 

"Why should we voluntarily increase their powers of attack, and by 
propagating their language, open a wider field of action' to their 
baneful influence ? Such conduct surely borders upon infatuation. 
In the next place, the propagation of the French language has 
produced no better effects in literature than in policy. If France 
has furnished the Republic of Letters with some finished models of 
theatrical excellence, some exquisite specimens of ecclesiastical 
oratory, and an immense collection of memoirs, the only branches 
in which she confessedly excels ; she has, on the other hand, inun- 

^ylated Europe with frivolous compositions, erotic songs, and love- 
sick novels, by which she has warped the public taste from the 
classical rectitude of the preceding centuries ; and inverting the 
natural process of the mind, turned it from bold and manly con- 

1 temptations to languid and enervating trifles. Nay, she has dono 
afcbre. For the last sixty years, the genius of France, like one of 

1 those Furies J sometimes let loose to scourge mankind, and to ripen 

• 

1 80 frigktfol are the forms the monster takes. 
So firrce Ibe hissings of her speckled snakes, 

Drj4*n. 

1 Cai tristia Mia 

Inrqna imttiimqtu at mtxtm crimlna cord!. 

Jim. ?ii. 3*6. 



One who t>Ufhu ia wart tad \ 
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cor r up ted genefathmsfordeshreiKm, has employ ed aB lt*taki| 
tod all its attractions to confound the distinction of right and wrong 
of troth and feltehood, lo infect the heart with every rice, and to 
doud the understanding with every error ; to stop for ever the tilt 
great sources of human dignity and felicity, Troth and Tirtoe ; ani 
to blot out of the mind of man, the very Sim and son! of the inftel- 
lectuft world* even the Dmnit^himself. Such Is the o n i a f jM 
tendency of almost all the works which have issued from the Fran 
press, and been circulated in all the countries of Europe during At 
ftperiod above-mentioned, from the voluminus and cumbersome Bh 
cyclopedic down to the Declamations of Fotney or the Tales 4 
Marmontel, en petit firrmai (in duodecimo), for the ammnai 
daiion of travelers. The truth is, that theapp^tionof ffcetfcfel- 
terature, at present, seems contoed to the works of Wrttotw* 
of his disciples, that is, to the infidel faction, excluding the 
specimens of French genius, the productions of the age of LorifcHT. 
and of the period immediately following that monarch's demht: 
and if we wish to know the effects which this literature protafc 
on the human mind, we need only east our eyes upon those who *t 
most given to it, and the countries where it flourishes most. We 
shall find that impiety and immorality keep pace with it in private 
and public life, and that domestic and national disorder and Mi- 
sery are its constant and inseparable companions. France, vfcere 
the pestilence begun, 'first Celt its consequences, and still Mtnti 
under its scourge. The Prussian court, actually degraded and do- 
pised, smarts under the punishment brought upon the monaicftf 
by the French principles of the atheistic Frederic. The Russia 
capital, now the theatre of every dark intrigue, treacherous phi 
and foul iudulgence, may ere long have reason to curse the im- 
policy of Catherine, who, by encouraging the language and At 
opinions of France, sowed the seeds of death and of dissolution a 
the bosom of her empire, 

Yipercam inspinas animam *. 

JEm. vii. 35i. 

The late unhappy sovereign fell a victim to their innrcniag h* 
fluence ; and it is difficult to say, whether the same passions, 
ing on the same principles, may not at some future period pr 
a similar catastrophe. Such are the consequences of partiality t 
French literature, and such the last great curse which that natkn, I* 
at all periods of its history the bane and the torment of the humml* 

The fiery serpent skims .... I ^ 

ButattUlHMtkiAsjttis^.MtofUUfc |te 

*7** Itr 
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species, has, in these latter times, brought upon the civilized world. 
Now let me ask once more, in the name of truth and of virtue, of 
interest and of patriotism, by what fatality Europe is doomed to 
encourage a lauguagc, the instrument of so much mischief, and to 
propagate a literature, the vehicle of poison and of desolation ? 
What can induce her, by supplying means of communication, and 
facilitating the progress of armies already too rapid and too suc- 
cessful, to furnish weapons of assault to a giant Power, that mas- 
sacres her tribes, and ravages her fairest provinces : and thus to 
prepare the way for her own final subjection ? Surely such impo- 
litic conduct must be the last degree of blindness, the utmost point 
of public infatuation '. 

But, it may be asked, where is the remedy ? The remedy is at 
band. We have our choice of two languages, either of which may 
be adopted as a general medium of communication, not only with- 
out inconvenience, but even with advantage — Latin and Italian. 
Latin is the parent of all the refined languages in Europe ; the in- 
terpreter of the great principles of law and of justice, or, in other 
words, of jurisprudence in all its forms, and with all its applica- 
tions ; it is the depository of wiadom ami of science, which every 

1 Bfly reader, if partial to French, must excuse me, if in opposition lo his taste and 
to the opinion of all the Freuch academics anil their numerous dependents aud flat- 
terers, 1 have givcu to that language tin- appellation ol ltarbarutis. If we take this 
epithet in the Roman, that is, in it* proper acute, we may surely apply it with strict 
propriety to a language which, in iis construction and pronunciation, has desiated 
snore than any other from the excellencies and the harmony of the parent tongue. 
To prove these two points, we need but open any French book, partienlarly if a 
translation, and one page only will be sufficient to show, as I have already observe** 
jH opposition to the freer and manlier arrangement of Latin ; and as for the second, 
km who has beard the natives of different countries read Latin, will acknowledge that 
law) French tends more directly and more effectually than any European pronundw- 
tioo, to untuue the sweetness and to debase the acknowledged majesty of the Human 
dialect. Nor is this opinion cither new or peculiar; if it were, it might be 
attributed to that dislike to Freuch utterance inherent in the natives of this country; 
but it is common to Germans, Portuguese, Spaniards and Italians ; and as these 
tatter may be considered the best judges because they have the most delicate ear, I 
avail quote the Abbate Denina % who, in one of his academical discourses, expressly 
that of mil European languages, French «, in construction ami in accent, nit 
contrary to the phraseology and the harmony of 1 Attn* 
I wish not only to apply the term barbarous to the language, but to extend it 
^ still farther, to many of its authors, who surpassed the barbarians in barbarism, and 
— farmed a project which would have shocked the Goths and Vandals thuuuelfem. 
auli-cla»ical project was no other than the total suppression of the ancient 
by excluding them from the regular course of youthful studies, aud sob* 
AXatoting in their place lectures on French literature, mathematics, chemistry, eta, 
disposition of the present government in France is expressed, and its motives are 
out wiili satirical delicacy, in the dedication of a work just published, entitled 
Urtaianonjia, by Sir William Drnmmond and R« Walpole, Esq. 
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age, from the fall of Carthage down to the present period, has con- 
tinued to enrich with its productions, its inventions, its experience: 
it still continues the necessary and indispensable accomplishmeat 
of the gentleman and of the scholar, and is the sole introduction 
to all the honourable and liberal professions. It still remains the 
most widely spread of all languages, and its grammar is justly re- 
garded for its clearness, its facility, and its consistency as thefo- 
ueral grammar. Why then should we not adopt as an universal 
medium of intercourse, this language universally understood ; ad 
why not restore to it the privilege which it bad ever enjoyed, til \ 
the fatal conquests of Louis XIV. spread the language and the vices 
of France over half the subjugated continent? 

I need not enlarge upon the advantages that would result firm the 
adoption of Latin, or show how much it would disencumber aid 
facilitate the progress of education : this much, however, I will ob- 
serve, that the energy and the magnanimity of the Roman altars 
in this supposition made common, might kindle once more the fane 
of liberty in Europe , and again man the rising generation Mf 
dissolved in luxury and in effeminacy. 

But, if in spite of taste and of reason, this, noble language M 
be confined to our closets and a modern dialect must be preferred 
to it, Italian , without doubt, is the most eligible, because it pos- 
sesses the most advantages and is free from every objection. Of 
its advantages, I have already spoken; of its exemption from 
evils to which French is liable, I need to say but a few words. It 
can have no political inconvenience; it is not the language of a ri- 
val nation. Italy pretends not to universal dominion, either by sea 
or by land ; it administers to the pleasures without alarming thr 
fears of other nations. Its language is that of poetry and of mosir. 
it is spread over all the wide-extended coasts, and through all ike 
innumerable islands of the Mediterranean, and has, at least, a cto- 
sic universality to recommend it to the traveller who wishes to visit 
the regions ennobled by the genius and by the virtues of antigvrr. 
The general tenour of Italian is pure and holy. None of its great 
authors were infected with impiety, and not one of its celebrated 
works is tinctured, even in the slightest degree, with that poisonoe 
ingredient. I have already mentioned the ease with which it mf 
be acquired : all its sounds may be found in every language; and? 
it be difficult, perhaps impossible, for foreigners to acquire all Ik 
graces of its modulation, tbey may, with very little labour wait 
themselves masters of its essential parts, so as to express them- 
selves with facility and with perspicuity. 

But it may perhaps be objected, that a change of diplomatic lan- 
guage might at present be difficult, if not impossible. The fi- 
ficulty is not so great as may be imagined 1 . What has been do* 

1 This revolution might have been effected in Vienna in the year 17949 thtf* 
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may be done again. Let any one of the greater courts declare its 
intention of communicating with foreign ministers only in its own 
language, or in Latin or Italian, and a revolution in this respect 
.will be brought about without delay or opposition. That this 
change is desirable, and that it would bring with it many political, 
literary, and even moral advantages can scarcely be disputed ; and 
that it may take place at some future period is by no meaus impro- 
bable ' . 

Italian was in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries , what 
French has been in the eighteenth , with this difference , that 
the former language owed to its own intrinsic merit that exten- 
sion which (lie latter acquired by the preponderance of French 
power. When that power declines, and it is too gigantic and too 
oppressive to last, the language will decline with it, and again re- 
turn to its natural limits; but what language will succeed it, it is 
not easy to conjecture. Italian has its intrinsic excellence and 
its superior literature to recommend it; but English with similar 
though inferior claims, is supported by fashion, a very powerful 
ally, by influence commensurate with the known world, and by re* 
Down that spreads from pole to pole. It is already the language of 
commerce as French is that of diplomacy ; and while the one is con- 
fined to courts and capitals, the other spreads over continents and 
islands, and is the dialect of the busy and the active in every quar- 
ter of the globe. With such a weight on its side it is possible, even 
probable, thai the scale will preponderate in favour of English; a 
preponderance which may flatter our vanity, but cannot promote 
our interest, as it will increase an influence already exorbitant, 
and expose us more and more to the jealousies and the suspicions 
of Europe. 

After all, it is very difficult to determine, whether any human 
efforts can influence the fate of languages, or abridge or prolong 
their destined duration. We move along in a vast funeral pro- 
cession, which conveys individuals, kingdoms, and empires, with 



shortly after the commencement of ihe revolutionary war, if the court Lad sapported 
the Anli-Galiiran spirit of the gentry and the people, who pretty generally came to a 
resolution to dismiss all French teachers, ami to forbid in their families the uae of 
that language upon any occasion : a similar disposition was manifested in the year 
i So6 in Petersburg, in a n.uch higher quarter, a* the Emperor is said to have publicly 
declared, that he never riper ted to be addressed in any language but English and 
Bastian, but in neither rase was this patriotic resolution supported ; the burghers of 
.Vienna resumed their French grammars, and the Emperor Alexander submitted Jto 
French influcuce. 

1 How much the rejection of their language annoys and mortifies the VrintJi 
cabinet appear* from the angry expressions of Bonaparte, cosnplaiaiat; that, in tfca 
late negotiation* [ of 1806) the English Ministry wished to l ana i ni a«i fVfftv 
the ditcassions, by the introduction of Latin forms, etc. n ••) 

II. 
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their passions, their monuments, their languages, to theinpji. Ik 
Greeks and Romans precede us in the paths of oblivion; a faint 
mnrmnr of their languages reaches onr ears, to subside ere loaf m 
utter silence. Shall our less perfect dialects be more fbrtmaie, 
and can typographic art impart to them an immortality that fate re- 
fused to the beauty of Greece and to the majesty of Rome? I knav 
not; but I can scarce expect such a distinction. One consolation 
however offers itself amid this general wreck of man, of his worts* 
and of his inventions; it is, that new political associations arte 
from the dissolution of kingdoms and empires, and call forth win 
increased vigour and interest the energies and the virtues of uv 
human heart: that new combinations of sound spring from the decay 
of fading languages, affording fresh expressions to the understand- 
ing, and opening other ields to the imagination ; mud that thus al 
the shifting scenery and the ceaseless vicissitudes of the external 
world, tend only to develop the powers of the mind, and final; to 
promote the gradual perfection of the intellectual system. 

RELIGION. 

VII. The traveller who wishes to form a just idea of the reugioa 
of Italy, or indeed of any other European territory, would do wefl 
to consider that in all Christian countries the same Gospel b pro- 
fessed, and of course the same principal articles oL-belief are ad- 
mitted, the same moral duties are prescribed, and enforced by tk 
same sanction of eternal rewards and punishments ; or in oikr 
words, that Faith, Hope, and Charily, form the spirit and the es- 
sence of Christianity, in whatever manner it may be taught, or 
wheresoever established. When we inquire therefore, concern^ 
the religion of a country, we mean to ask whether these Chriswa 
virtues influence its inhabitants more or less than they do those d 
other Christian countries, and according as this influence is per* 
ceptible in public and private life, we form a favourable or un- 
favourable opinion. The exterior of religion, that is the forms and 
the ceremonies of worship, with the administration and police <rf 
ecclesiastical government, the Protestant traveller will, if he fr 
consistent, abandon to the taste, the feelings, and the judgment i 
the public ; certain that no form or ritual contrary to these grasi 
agents in human affairs , by whatever authority it may be sup- 
ported, will long prevail in any country. If we examine the religioi 
of Italy upon these principles, we shall find much to praise, ari 
something perhap to admire. 

In attendance on public worship, the Italians are universally re- 
gular, and though such constant attendance may not be considered 
as the certain evidence of sincere faith, yet every reader of reflec- 
tion will admit, that it is incompatible with either infidelity or it- 
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These latter vices are indeed very rare in this country, 
*nd entirely confined to a few iuvividuals of the higher class, and 
to some officers in the army, who resigning their religion with 
their patripii&m, have meanly condescended to adopt the fashions 
and the opinions of revolutionary France. Interest, the only 
motive that can induce men to act in opposition to their conviction 
and feelings, reaches only a few ostensible characters, and ex- 
cepting under ceriuiu persecuting governments, cannot extend to 
the multitude. 

Nor Is the devotion of the Italian confined to public sen ice. The 
churches arc almost always open ; persons of regular^life and of in- 
dependent circumstauces generally visit some or other of them every 
day: and individuals of every Condition may be seen atall hours, on 
their knees, engaged in prayer or meditation «. Such instances of 
unaffected devotion often melt the heart of the pious traveller, and 
have, not unfrequently , extorted an approving exclamation from 
observers in other respects blinded by early prejudice, or inflamed 
by polimic animosity. If the reader be inclined to condemn such 
practices as superstitious or as favourable to idleness, let him open 
the Gospel first, and examine well both its word and its spirit ; then 
let him consider how many minutes are trilled away by the busiftfit 
and most active in the course of the day ; and finally let him re- 
member how many cares corrode the human heart, which lie 
only, who wore its tissue, can remove or mitigate. 

The number of persons who receive the sacrament, and the 
becoming gravity of their deportment on this solemn occasiou, will 
bo another source of edification to a sincere Christian, who, of 
whatsoever denomination he may be, must always rejoice in seeing 
this directing Kite, often renewed and duly frequented. I say no- 
thing of the numberless religious practices interwoven in the life 
of an Italian, and incorporated with the whole business and very 
substance of his existence, because I am aware that they are re- 
garded by the bulk of my readers as marks rather of superstition 
than of piety J . * 

' " Cest un iita^e pieux des Catholiqur*, et que nous deniont imiter," says Ma- 
dame De Stacl with her usual grace and feeling, " de laUscr los eglises toujour* ou- 
vertcs ; U r a tant tie moments oh To/i cprouvc U Lesoln Jc cct asile , ct jamais on n*y 
outre san» rcsscntir une eutotiouqui fait dn him a Tame, et lui rend, comme une 
ablution sftfate, sa force ct sa puretc. " L'MLmflgnc, Vol. i. Chap. 7. 

" li is a pious custom of the Catholics, and 'one which we should do well in 
imitating, to lea\c the churches always open : there are so many moments when we 
feel the want of *u< h an asylum ; and one ncter enters into them without feeling an 
emotion which is beneficial to the soul, and like an hoty ablution, gives il hack itf 
vigour and its purity. " 

* One ohaerraUon, howe?er, I mutt make, in conjunction with a rery learned mm! 
piotAJreiate of the KalaMiihed Charch ( Bishop Butler in his Charge to the Clergy of 

23. 
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External practices, 1 know fall well, have often been employe^ 
by the hypocrite as a convenient mask, and still more frequently^ 
perhaps, abused by the libertine as a compensation and excuse^ 
but I conceive that notwithstanding such perversion of motive, they 
are, when generally observed, a proof convincing and satisfactory 
of the sincerity and activity of national faith. 

But to turn from the exterior of religion to practices more con- 
nected with its internal and most essential qualities, and conse- 
quently better adapted to the feelings of Englishmen in general, I 
will venture to assert, that no country exhibits more splendid ex- 
amples of public benevolence, or furnishes more affecting instances 
of private charity , than Italy. Christian countries, in general 
(for there are some exceptions) and our own in particular, are not 
deficient in the number and endowments of public establishments 
for the relief of suffering humanity ; but even in this respect, who- 
ever has visited and examined the hospitals of Rome, Naples, Genoa, 
Venice, and Milan, will readily admit, that Italy has the honourable 
advantage of surpassing all the kingdoms of Europe in the number 
and the magnificence of her charitable foundations. To describe 
these edifices in detail, would require a separate work of consi- 
derable extent ; and it will be sufficient perhaps to inforfn the 
reader, that there is no disease of body, no dfctress of mind, no vi- 
sitation of Providence, to which the human form is liable, from its 
first appearance till its final deposition in the grave, which is not 
relieved with tenderness, and provided for, if beyond relief, with 
a prodigality of charity seldom witnessed elsewhere 1 . However 



Bufiham ) that such occasional J memorandums are too much neglected in England, *nd 
that he who observes them with prudence and discrimination performs a rational* " 
useful act of Christian devotion. In fact, when an Italian, passing before a crodnit 
takes off his hat, he means not to honour the wood or the bronze of which the im*ge 
igiy be composed, but to express his reverence and gratitude towards the sicred 
person thus represented in the attitude of a victim. When he shows a simil* 
respect to a picture of the Virgin, he means not to adore a creature, but toesprtss 
his veneration for the most perfect model of virgin modesty, and of maternal fondness* 
on record in the holy Writings. As for the Eucharistic Elements, whatsoever 
opinion may be entertained of their mystic nature, yet they are universally acknow- 
ledged to be the most sacred and the most impressive symbols of the sufferings and 
death of the Redeemer ; the respect, therefore, shown to them, in which deficiency if 
perhaps more blameable than excess, must rather edify than offend a devout and 
sensible Christian. 

* It has been justly observed, that beneficent establishments owe their origin to 
Christianity, and that the Greeks and even the Romans, howsoever humane in some 
respects, had little or no idea of such methods of relief. The only institution, or 
rather regulation, that bears any resemblance to any branch of our public charities* 
is the provision made by Trajan for the education of the children of the poor i* 
Rome first, and afterwards extended to Italy at large. The younger Pliny r ^goU tb* 
institution with becoming eloquence, The mode in which tWrttpeote waidsftaytf* 
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gme or two instances may be necessary for explanation. We have 
in England such establishments as Foundling Hospitals ; but every 
body kuows what interest and recommendation are necessaiy to 
introduce an unfortunate infant into such asylums. In many of tfy 
great towns of Italy, and in several of the smaller, such hospitals 
may be found, and to avoid the evils of exposure with regard to the 
child, and to spare the delicacy or the pride of the parent, a box or 
case opens to the street, turning on a pivot in which the infant may 
be placed at any hour, and upon ringing a bell to give notice 
within, is immediately admitted without recommendation or in- 
quiry. One request only is made to the parent, and that is to annex 
a paper to inform the administrators whether the child be baptized 
or not, and whether there be any disposition in the parent to 
acknowledge it at a future period. 

Be hospital of St. Michael, situated in the Ripa Grande, on 
the Danks of the Tiber y is perhaps unequalled m its extent, endow- 
ment, and utility. Us front spreads along the river side, Ove 
hundred feet in length, and titty in height; to it are anuexed a 
magnificent church, a copious library, schools and work-rooms. 
It admits foundlings, orphans, and friendless children, decayed 
tradesmen, time worn servants, agd the aged of all descriptions, 
when forlorn and helpless. ^The latter it supplies with every assis- 
tance spiritual and corporal, necessary to their yeai> and iuflrmi- 
ties. The former are nursed, educated, iustructed in languages or 
trades, as their abilities and dispositions seem to require, and when 
they have learned some art or method of procuring a livelihood, they 
are dismissed from the hospital with a complete suit of clot Ins, and 
a sum of money amounting to live pounds. Both sexes are admit- 
ted, but lodged in different wings of the hospital, and kept carefully 
separate even in the church. 

I pass over in silence the superb Hospital of St. John La (era it, 
occupying one half of the vast palace aunexed to that cathedral, 
and containing six hundred patients; aud the numberless similar 
establishments that truly grace and almost consecrate the fourteen 
regions or districts of this parent of cities, the capital of the 
Christian and civilized world*. 

deserresto be recorded. The legal interest of money was iheu twehe/irr crei., the 
Emperor leut money to surb landholders as wished la lwrruw at five per cent., 
obliging them to pay the iuterest into an office opened for the purjnwe. As die 
interest was low, the number of borrowers was great, and the funds superabundant. 
—Brolier, Note in Supplement, Hilt. lib. v.— Plin. Paneg. cap. i\*iii. 

* It is with regret I feel myself obliged to add, that the liceiitiousiHS* of ibe 
French soldiers, and the rapacity of their generals bave nearly stripped the Roman 
hospitals of all their furniture, not excepting bedsteads, doors, and even windows ; 
awl what is still more distressing, because irremediable, almost exhausted the funds 
by which tbey bad been supported, by dniaiog the public treasury and destroying 
the credit of the Stale. 
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On the subject of hospitals I atoll only add, that 
die sick are attended, and the ignorant instructed, 
devote themselves voluntarily to that disgusting aid 
tod perform it wilh a tenderness and a delicacy wkkk 
attachment, or the still more active and disinterested priticaplerf 
Christian charity, is alone capable of inspiring. But, besides 
public establishments, there are benevolent institutions, 
though properly speaking of a private nature, am widely 
and extensively felt ; I alhtde to emff&to nM e t , or to mm an 
classical appellation, SodmUHet. These Jfefaffefer, or 
name implies, Companies, are formed by the vohwtary 
of a certain number of charitable persons, wto ftnfte together is 
order to relieve more effectually some particular species of 
Thus, one of these benevolent societies d e votes its 
wants of humble but decent families, and contrives is 
its alms in such a itonner as to supply their necessities, anfjtt 
Spare their honourable feelings. Another pa>ys off 
tracfttji under the pressure of unavoidable distress, 
the industrious sufferer to liberty and to labour. A third 
takes to visit gaols, and to tarnish means of comf o rt to sash pri- 
soners as are friendless and forsaken. A fourth diseovento 
obscure and forlorn sick, supplies tMfcn with Stodteines andfap- 
Sessional assistance ; if they recover, fflbrds then Moid* tod 
while in a slate of convalescence ; if Uiey die, pays tbe expenses*! 
their funeral, and accompanies them with decent ceremony to to 
grave x . 

As I do not mean to enumerate all these hfcmane and truly 
Christian associations, I pass over in silence those who make it toff 
object to instruct ignorant youth and to portion virgin innocea*; 
1 need only say, that every want and every misfortune are 
of meeting with corresponding assistance from some band or 
of generous brethren: and the traveller who contemplates to 
unwearied exertions of so many individuals united for sock aafcte 
purposes, will be obliged to acknowledge, that in no country has 
charity assumed so many forms, or tried so many arts, to dfecmer 
and to assuage the complicated varieties of human misery. These 
associations are composed principally of lljitoiddling cl^es, be- 
cause in all countries these classes possess \the greatest^Jpure of 
virtue and of compassion ; yet, the most exalted ^characters to 
rank, fortune, and talents, enrol their names among them, asi 
frequently distinguish themselves by their zeal and by their actkkjf 
in the career of benevolence. Onfall public occasion* k is trae, 
the members wear a dress that disguises and level* alLitoks* unto 
to appearance, grotesque and ridiculous perhaps to toe eyes sf a 



* The render may recollect, tot several of these r»» rfri flfri jg 

lamented in the irrnunt pivm <if th* Wii^iih •» NmU •' - v * *»■ 
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Stranger, but very well contrived to stifle that vanity which it so 
often the stimulus and the bane of public generosity. 

From these superabundant funds of public and private charities, 
the poor of Italy, a class more numerous there than in most other 
countries, owing in general to its great population, and in parti- 
cular to the stagnating commerce, the declining manufactures, and 
the narrow policy of many of its States, are supported with comfort 
to themselves and with a certain sense of independence, without 
the oppressive burthen of poor rates, so inadequate to their object 
and so galliug to the community. 

After these details, in which I am not conscious of exaggeration 
or of misrepresentation, 1 think myself warrauted in concluding, 
that a Religion which thus manifests its influence by so many 
effusions of devotion, and by so many deeds of benevolence, most 
be, or I know not 4vhat can be, true geuuinc Christianity. 

Before I drop this subject, it may be proper to say something on 
the attention paid to the instruction of youth in Italy, as we have 
been assured by several travellers, that the lower classes in that 
country are not only neglected, but purposely kept in a state of 
ignorance : but in this, as in many other instances, such writers 
either have allowed themselves to be blinded by their prejudices, 
or have given their opinion without the degree of observation re* 
quisite to ascertain its accuracy. In opposition to this partial and 
injurious representation, 1 shall stale the following facts. In the 
diocese of Milan, or to speak more properly, in the vast tract of 
country, included betwecu the Alps aud the Apennines, and sub- 
ject to the visitation of the archiepiscopal See of Milan, in every 
parochial church the bell tolls at two o'clock on even- Sunday in 
the year, aud all the youth of the parish assemble in the church? 
the girls are placed on one side, the boys on the other : tbey are 
then divided into classes according to their ages aud their pro- 
gress, and instructed either by the clergy attached to the church, 
or by pious poisons who voluutarly devote their time to this most 
useful employment ; while the pastor himself goes from class to 
class, examines sometimes one, sometimes another, aud closes the 
whole at four o'clock bv a caiechistical discourse. The writer. 

m 

first observed this mode of instruction at Vesensano, on the bor- 
ders of the Laao diGurda, then at Mantua, and finally, in the 
Cathedral of Milan, whose immense otve and aisles, almost eqaal 
in extent to St. Peter's, were theu qrowded with youths and with 
children, lie was struck more thaa once wiih the great readiness 
of the answers, and often edified by the patience and the assiduity 
of the teachers. 

In other parts of Italy children are catechised regularly, and al- 
most invariably in the parish church by their pastor, and besides 
these general instructions every young person is obliged to attend a 
course of instruction for some months previous to the first Com- 
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munion, and again before Confirmation. It may perhaps be asked; 
what the catechisms contain, and whether they are compiled with 
judgment and discretion. As I have several of these little elemen- 
tary books in my possession, I am enabled to answer that they 
contain an explanation of the Creed, the Commandments, thfe Lord's 
Prayer, and the Sacraments, and have sometimes annexed an ac- 
count of the festivals, fasts, and public ceremonies : so that whatever 
redundancies the Protestant reader may find in the compilation, he 
can never complain of the omission or of the neglect of essentials. 
The truth is, and in spite of prejudice it must be spoken, the Italian 
common people are, to say the least, full as well acquainted with 
the truths, the duties, and the motives of religion as the same class 
in England, and instances of very gross ignorance seldom occur, 
unless in the superabundant population of great towns and of over- 
grown capitals. It is, I know, generally believed that the principal 
source of religious information is shut up in Italy (and indeed in 
all Catholic countries) by the prohibition of translated Bibles; but 
this opinion, though supported by the united authority of the pulpit 
and of the press, is founded upon a slight mistake. Translations, 
when supposed to alter the sense or to degrade the dignity of the 
sacred Writings (and many such have been circulated in most i 
-countries) are prohibited ; when considered as tolerably accurate, 
they are allowed and encouraged. Of the latter description, an 
Italian translation exists, penned with great elegance, and recom- 
mended to public persual by no less than papal authority. 

After this impartial exposition, 1 think it may be fairly concluded, 
and my reader, if one single spark of Christian charity glows in bis 
. bosom, will rejoice in the conclusion ; in the first place, that in a 
country thus superabounding in works of -benevolence, the spirit 
of charity, that characteristic mark of genuine Christianity, must be 
alive and active ; and in the second place, that a nation, fumisbed 
with so many means of instruction, cannot perish through igno- 
rance of the saving doctrines of the Gospel. 

But many of my readers may exclaim, with surprise and impa- 
tience : What! are then the accounts of Italian superstition and bi- 
gotry, which we have so often read and so often laughed at, all 
false? Is there no idolatry in Italy, no priestcraft, no abuse? 
Surely, our author must be blinded by his partiality, and, in his en- 
thusiasm, extend admiratifei even to the absurdities and the defor- 
mities of its corrupted religion. Without doubt, the author has 
his prejudices, and may be influenced not a little perhaps by Ms 
enthusiasm ; but his prejudices and his enthusiasm lean, he hopes, 
towards benevolence, and prompt him to pity and to excuse the er- 
rors of his fellow creatures. He abandons to BurnevAddiso«i 
Misson, etc. and to the herd of travellers who follow lUeir traces, 
the task of inflaming animosity, and of working up the zeal of * 
-reader into fury by misconceived -and over-charged description 
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Be wishes to loll these stormy passions to rest, to reconcile the rea- 
der to his feHow creatures beyond the Alps, and to prevail upon 
him to extend to their abuses and their weaknesses some portion of 
that indulgence, which he seldom refuses lo the absurdities and 
the follies that, now and then, attract his attention at home. To 
answer the above-mentioned query, therefore, many abuses, with- 
out doubt, may be observed in Italy ; some priestcraft, if by priest- 
craft be meant an interested attempt to work upon the simple 
piety of the people ; but I believe and trust, uo idolatry. It may here 
perhaps be expected, that I shall amuse my readers with a long 
enumeration of ridiculous pictures, wonder-working images, all- 
powerful indulgencies; exhibit to their delighted eyes, a grotesque 
line of friars, 

m 

"While, black, and grey, and all their trumpery; 

Par. Lost % iii. 4j5. 

and close the whole with an authentic document, giving pardon to 
pant, present, and future sins. No! I have too great a respect for 
Che public understanding at present to insult it with such trash, and 
shall endeavour to present to it, as a better entertainment, some 
reflections on the origin, the progress, and probable reformation of 
these abuses. 

In the regions of the South, where the sky fc bright and nature 
beautiful ; where the heart is warm and the imagination active; ex- 
ternal demonstrations have ever been employed to express feelings 
too big for utterance, and external shows introduced to convey im- 
pressions and to excite sentiments grand and sublime, beyond the 
reach of ordinary language. The demonstrations of respect used 
anciently in the East, are well known ; nor is it necessary to recall 
to the recollection of the reader the passages in the Book of Gene- 
sis, which represent Abraham prostrate before his guests, or Jacob 
at the feet of Esau, a posture of respect, amongst us exclusively con- 
fined to the worship of the Almighty. It is equally superluous to 
observe, that the legislator of the Jews, acting under the immediate 
x inspiration of Heaven, so far humoured the oriental fondness for 
show, as to prescribe many minute observances and an annual suc- 
cession of pompous exhibitions. The Greeks shared the passions 
and the propensities of their Asiatic neighbours, and display their 
taste for pageantry principally in their Games, which were hi fact 
iheir yearly public meetings, where the national talents and cha- 
racter were exhibited to the greatest advantage. 

The Romans, a more warlike and a more solemn people, loved 
pomp equally butemployed it belter ; and contiuingil to the grand ob- 
jects that occupied exclusively their thoughts, to Conquest and Re- 
ligion, they displayed it in the triumphs of their heroes and in the 
worship of their gods. Rut when the successful invasions of the 
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barbarians had for ever closed the long series of the to 
Christianity had presented objects infinitely more* sublime 
more awful for the exercise of the latter ; then religion 
their only occupation, and took possession of their minds, not as t 
principle only, but as a domineering passion, that claimed for iisdt 
the tribute of all their talents and of all their faculties. Then Ik 
spacious Basilicas were opened for the assemblies of the fakMri, 
and the forsaken temples converted into churches ; the lights tfctf 
preceded the Book of Laws and the Praetor, now moved before te 
Gospels and the Bishop ; the solemn tones of tragic declanatti 
were adapted to the lecture of the Holy Books ; and the Psalm 
were turned to the modulations of the Greek choruses. To tka 
magnificence were superadded the silent but impressive charms rf 
order and of decorum reigning undisturbed over an immense as- 
sembly ; the venerable appearance of the clergy, clothed id white, 
and ranged in a semicircle behind the altar, and at their head the 
maj<'siic form of their aged pontiff, renowned perhaps alike for his 
sanctity, for bis wisdom, and for his eloquence. The cirens, mi 
the theatre without doubt, have exhibited many a gay show, andfle 
temple of Jupiter Capitolinus has been the stage of many aaoMe 
pageant ; bnt it may be questioned whether Rome ever witnessed i 
grander spectacle than that anciently displayed in the illuminated 
cathedral of the Vatican on the night of the Nativity, or in the La- 
teral] Hasilica on the more solemn vigil of the Resurrection. 

As vears of war and of devastation rolled on successively ihe 
prospect of the Roman world darkened more and more; the fonun 
was deserted, the cirens and the theatres were closed, the temples 
were shut up for ever, and even the very tutelar divinities of the 
empire were forgotten. In these limes of disaster and of depress, 
the DaMlica* alone remained open, the only places of public newrt. 
the only retreat from public misery, where the mind was ^J&ftl 
by the consolations, and the eyes delighted with the solemnities. of 
Religion. In these sanctuaries the Romans assembled with con- 
placency; there, free from barbarian intrusion, they heard the 
language and beheld the vestments of their fathers: there thev saw 
and venerated in their clergy and in their prelates the grave aid 
dignified deportment of the magistrates of ancient Route ; and tberc 
they were entertained with pomps and ceremonies, pure, calm, 
and holy, that melted and improved the heart, while they capti- 
vated the senses, and were by that circumstance alone far moct 
impressive and more delightful than the impure, turbulent, aid 
often inhuman exhibitions of the circus and of the amphitheatre. 

The invaders themselves, however lierce and untractable at tnL 
were gradually tamed and civilized by the climate, by the arts, by 
the manner and, above all, by the religion of the Romans; sai 
they embraced its doctrines, not with the zeal of converts onlf. 
but with the impetuosity and the passion that characterize the pro- 
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CMdings of barbarians. The conversion of these half savages gave, 
an may be supposed, a new and a sironfer impnlse to the national 
propensities, and sometimes made, nafreligion only, but as is na- 
tural to unpolished minds, its exterior and sensible form the grand 
object of their thoughts and of their devotion. Hence, to build, to 
ornament, and to endow churches ; to increase the number of the 
clergy, and to found monasteries; to discover relies, and lo de- 
posit them in splendid shrines; to lengthen the service by new of- 
fices, and to swell the ritual with fresh ceremonies; to invent pomps 
more magnificent, and habits more dazzling, became the occupation 
of the clergy, the ambition of nobles, and the pride of sovereigns. 
It is indeed much to lie lamented, that while zeal increased, taste 
was on the decline ; and thai many of the institutions and the inven- 
tions of the seventh and the succeeding ages, though intended lo 
grace, too frequently disfigure the exterior of religion. The truth is, 
thai the language of signs, like thai of words, may be overcharged 
with ornament, and th.il, in liqth, overstrained attempts to catch 
the Beautiful or lo reach the Sublime, generally terminate in 
littleness and in absurdity. Wc accordingly find, that the same bad 
teste which encumbered the ritual with petty observances, infected 
the style of the limes, and filled it with obscure allusions, (tad tur- 
gid epithets. 

This evil continued in increase with the ignorance and the bar- 
barism of the times, filling the church- with new orders, and de- 
faulting divine service with new riles, new dresses, new festivals, 
and now devotions; till Hie revival of tasie in ihe fifteenth century 
first checked I lie abuse, and has ever since been employed, gra- 
dually, but effectually, in Hririug Ihe /«»/y / untlal* tiff' the stage, 
and in clearing (he ritual of ihe accumulated lumber of ibe seven 
preceding centuries. I'nder the secret influence of this improving 
Spirit, absurd icli/'s, formerly honoured with ill-placed though 
Well-mean I reverence, are now kit to moulder Miiioiitvil in their 
shrines ; petty forms of devotion are gradually falling intodisusc ; the 
ornaments of tin- eli in eh are assuming a more diguilied appearance; 
the number of holidays introduced among the barbarians, who had 
little lo employ their time but war anil rapine, has been diminished 
and adapted lo the more active genius of a highly civili/ed genera- 
tion ; and Ihe pulire and external discipline of the church is gra- 
dually Kith ionium itself to Ihe feelings and the wants of modem 
society. 

The number of ecclesiastical persons now existing in Italy, 
though an abuse, is nevertheless neither such an ah-unlity nor 
s»cb s grievance as Englishmen arc generally apt lo imagine it lo 
tie, for the following reason, which, though very obvious, has not, 
I believe, yet occurred to any of our travelled authors. In a coun- 
try, where ihe population is immense, and all that population of 
ihe sane religion, it will be admitted that the parochial clergy 
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alone are not sufficiently numerous to answer the calls and to sup- 
ply all the religious wants of their flocks; especially when the in- 
struction of every child, &£§kfr e visitation of every sick individual, 
are considered as essenlia^pPts of parochial duty; and wheneveiy 
person of every description, of an age capable of comprehending 
the importance of such a duty, is obliged to receive the sacrament 
every year at or near the festival of Easter. iNow, as it is impossible 
personally to fulQl these duties, deputies and assistants are indis- 
pensably necessary;. and who are better calculated to fill such 
humble offices than men who ask no salary and refuse no task; 
who, content with the necessaries of life, such as the common 
people use, are always ready to obey the calls of the parochial 
clergy, and to relieve them in the discharge of the most laborious 
and burlhensome functions? Now, such are the friars, a set of 
people despised and much traduced by strangers, but iu truth, 
humble, unassuming, and disinterested, obliging to all visitants, 
and, I must add, officiously attentive to their foreign censors. 

Add to the circumstances just mentioned, that a considerable 
|>art of the population of Italy is spread over the fastnesses, and 
immersed in the recedes of the Apennines, and not unfrequenlly 
separated from the imabitants of the plain by barriers of ice and 
snow. When in these lonely wilds, the traveller discovers rising 
on some tufted eminence the humble spire of a convent; or when 
from the midst of a neighbouring forest he hears the bell of an an- 
cient abbey lolling in his ear, Religion and hospitality seem to rise 
before him, to soften the savage features of the scene, and to in- 
spire hopes of protection and refreshment. Seldom, I believe, arc 
these hopes disappointed. In the rich abbey, he may loiter day 
after day and still find his prestnee acceptable, and his hosts en- 
tertaining: in the humble convent he will meet with a hearty wrf- i 
<5ome, be introduced into the best apartment, and partake of their 
very best fare. If he stays, he confers an obligation ; if he goes, be j 
departs, votis et ominibus, with their blessings and their prayers, j 
Such acts of kindness remind us that we are Christians and bro- j 
. thers, and in spite of religious animosity melt and delight tbe bene- 
volent heart. 

But these convents are supported by charity, and may be con- 
sidered as an encouragement to idleness, and a tax upon the 
industrious poor; and their inhabitants are a lazy *etpf mendicants, 
mere drones in society, always ignorant, often debauched, and ever 
useless. Such is the language of many travellers, and of another 
<class perhaps equally attached to truth and full as entertaining, of 
many novelists and many romance writers. But, with all due re* 
spect to such formidable authorities, I must stale my opinion, not 
formed in the closet, but founded upon local observation. Tbetf 
convents are supported by charity it is true ; but that charity is a 
voluntary gift, proportymed to the means and the inclination of ike 
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donor, ami generally drawn from the stores of the rich, not scraped 
Is. .in tin- pittance or the poor. Their inhabitants art' mendicants; 
Imt tin y refund the alms which ibey collect, willi interest, iulo dm 
common stock, by sharing them with the poor and (lie cripple, 
vviih tltr blind and the tick, with the houseless pilgrim and the 
bfnrigbtcd wanderer. Tints they spare their country the expense 
Of workhouses, with all their prodigal appendages; and they ren- 
der K ,i siill more important service, in preserving it Bran ibe op- 
■nuiveand ever accumulating buriheii of pour rates. They instruct 
Ihe ignorant; they visit ihc sick; Ihey nurse Ibe dying, and they 
bury the dead ; employments, silent and obscure indeed, but per- 
■ Hid to mankind as acceptable io the Divinity, as the 
Lulling exerlions of many a traveller and the voluminous writings 
of many an ffulhor. Those who charge them with ignorance and 
delianilieii, muSI have been very partial, or very inconsiderate 
. extending the defects or vices of a few, peruana lay- 
brothers (that is, servants iu the dress of the Order), to the whole 
body; a mode of reasoning which wc very justly reject. Wheal 
applied i<> our own country and to its corporations, but which we' 
are very apt tu adopt when sjieaking of olher countries and of their 
(uHitutlons. 

With regard to information, ihe truth is, dial in the greater con- 
has exist iu cities, a traveller is certain otsatcovariaf, it 
be chooses to inquire for them, some men of general erudition; 
and he will timl die lin>l!iei liood at large, sometimes well vei-.ed in 
La u ri and Italian literature, and always in Divinity, the peculiar 
m ini, i at their profession. In the rural convents, the nut is dif- 
ferent. Taste and learning would be an encumbrance in a friar, 
i'i r life tu associate wilh rustics : piety, good nature, some 
, Latin, and a thorough knowledge of his duty, are all thai can be 
, expected, and all lti.it the traveller will lind among these humble 
Father* of the Vetert. 

As to the morality of convents, we must form our opinion of it 
With a due regard to their number, as in all aggregate bodies com- 
posed of human beings some instances must be found of the weak- 
ness of niir common nalurc ; and such irregularities, if not beyond 
the ordinary proporti if frailly inseparable fr the best establish- 
ments in similar circumstances, may > laim indulgence. 

How, i hough instances ofgross inimornlily arc sometime, heard 
of, and occasional deviationsare perhaps not unfreipicut ; yet, on 
'""l Whole, it is but just to acknowledge, thai piety and , leu. nun 

■ally prevail in convents, and lhat examples of AflTOti "I 

its, and •>! disinterestedness are freipieni enough lo edify ibe 
idid observer, whilst they obliterate all litlle ineidenlal intcrnip- 
S Of religious regularity. Extremes i.fviceaiv rare, li.iiituaiely, 
u all ranks, ami niosl eeriainly very unusual indent iu eccli 

rations ol every description. The Mar, in fad, who becomes 
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a slave to his passions, generally flies from the gloom and the dis- 
cipline of his convent, and endeavours to lose the remembrance of 
his engagements and of his duties in the bustle and dissipation of 
ordinary life. Jn fine, I may venture to assure the English traveller, 
that he may pass the night in any convent in Italy without {he least 
chance of being alarmed by sounds of midnight revelry, and with- 
out the smallest danger from the daggers of a Schedohi, zBellm, 
or of any such hooded ruffian ; that the tolling of bells, and per- 
haps the swell of the organ, may chance to disturb his morning 
slumbers ; and that some benevolent Father Lorenzo may inquire, 
rather uuseasonably, about his health and repose. 

Before I quit this subject it will be necessary to give the reader 
a short account of the hierarchy of the Church of Italy, and the dif- 
ferent Orders that devotion or authority have superimluced in (be 
course of ages into the clerical body. The Pope, as primate, 
presides over the Church of Italy, with the same rights and prero- 
gatives as accompany the same title in other countries. There is 
one Patriarch who resides at Venice, but derives his title and honour 
from the ancient See of Aquileia, destroyed by the Huns oaM 
Attila, in the year 452, and ever since existing only as an insigni- 
ficant town or rather village. All the great cities, and some oft 
secondary rate, have Archbishops, while almost every town, at 
least if ancient, is the See of a Bishop. To account for this extraor- 
dinary number of Bishops, it will be necessary to recollect, that the 
Christian Religion was planted in Italy by the Apostles themselves 
or by their immediate successors, who, according to the primitive 
practice, were accustomed to appoint in every town a Bishop and 
Deacons. Besides the cathedrals there are several collegiate char 
ches which have their deans and chapters ; but it must be recol- 
lected, that the deans and canons of every description are obliged 
to reside at least nine months in the year, and to attend regularly at 
the three public sen ices of the day, viz. : Morning Service, attour, 
five, or six ; Solemn Communion Service or High Mass, about ten; 
and Evening Service, about three. The parochial clergy are nu- 
merous; pluralities are never allowed, and constant residences 
strictly enforced. So far, the difference between the Italian and 
English Hierarchy, if we except the article of residence, is ■* 
material ; in the following circumstances they differ totally, and 
on which side the advantage lies, the reader must determine. 

In Italy every Bishop has his diocesan seminary or college, 
consecrated solely to ecclesiastical education, under his owninspec- 
tion and under the direction of a few clergymen of an advance&age 
and of high reputation for sanctity and learning. In this seminary 
the candidates for orders in the diocese are obliged to pass three 
years under rigorous discipline, in the study of divinity and in * 
state of preparation for the discharge of their ecclesiastical fiutf- 
ttans, before they are admitted to the priesthood. It may be ttkdb 
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ourse of studies is adopted in these establishments? TtlB 
isobligi-d loaitcnd twii c a .Jay ;il let lure* cm ibe Scripture, 
ies, and »n theology. 'I lie mode ol mating UMM topic* 
,s upon tin- taste an ci the talents of the lecturer; but lite (wo 
ire generally discussed in the scholastic manner; which has 
ncc fallen into contempt and ridicule amougsl us ; [hough 
l<>us JVnirsLiiii must know, that the He formers, particularly 
and Calvin, derived from it the weapons which ihcy em- 
■Cpuiisl Iheir antagonists , and the skill with which ihcy used 
The truth is, that notwithstanding the quibbles, ilie so- 
, the trivial distinctions, and the cobweb rcunemeiils intro- 
iuM it, a course of school divinity gives a very full and coni- 
sivc view of theology taken in Uie widest sense of llie word, 
rnishes a man of judgment and of discrimination with I lie 
•ofs, the strongest objections, and the must satisfactory »u- 
upou almost every question that has ocaupicd the thinking 
mankind on the subject of religion, 
ui Uie constitution of the regular and aposlulic part of the 
Church, of (he clergy, simply und properly so called | a body 
ase\empl:ov in their conduct and M Mtmifl thedischargf 
• duty, as any national clergy in the Christian world. The 
er must nol confound with llo- clergy ■ set of MB H BO »ear 
ricaLlmbil Merely as a coincident dress, that enables iliem 
«r respectably in public pUcet, to insinuate IMDttftfM into 
Mnpniiy, and sometimes to cover principles and conduct m i\ 
\r in i In' virtues implied by such a halm. The inn 
rf these adventurers have loo alien been attributed, hj busty 
■araiii persons, to Uie body whose uniform the* pn bum to 
witli juM as much reason a* the deceptions of swindlers uright 
l-ifeetl to the gentlemen whose man are sometimes a-snmed 
h sinister purposes. 

ust however tie acknowledged, tint ilie elfietl bodyiu Italy 
smnerous ; thai many supernumeraries uiighl be r 
it each a reform woubl contribute much to the edification of 

Enid lo Uie reputation of the body itself. Km, wherever 
ion has acquired eelehrity or any corporation seems lo 
■ or ■ shorter road to preferment, its ranks will neces- 
fae crowded, and the very avenues to it besieged with prft- 
s. I liis v\i\ is now rapidly decreasing 
won, since Uie Church has been plundered and insulted by the 
1, is no longer I he road either lo fame or lo fortune. The 
ions it retains are merely spiritual, and not likely lo allure 
ilude, ur to compensate, in the opinion of many, the res- 
which it necessarily imposes. 

now come to Ihe regular clergy, so called because Uic.y live 
certain rules or statutes, and lake upon themselves obliga- 
mt connected with Uie clerical profession. Tab body b very 
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numerous, exhibits a great variety of dresses, and strongly attract 
the attention of an English traveller, who, if a very zealous Pro- 
testant, is apt to feel, at the sight of one of its individuals, an aver- 
sion or antipathy similar to (bat which some hypochondriac persons 
are said to experience in the presence of cats and other domestic 
animals. 

The regular clergy maybe divided into two great classes, Monks 
and Friars, who though they are bound in common by the three 
vows of Poverty, of Chastity, and of Obedience, yet live under very 
different regulations. The former, under various appellation*, 
follow almost universally the rule of St. Benedict, who, in the sixi 
century, attempted to regulate the monastic life which had beei 
introduced into Italy and the Western Church in the age preceding. 
His llule is rather a treatise of morality than a book of statutes, is 
it recommends many virtues, and prescribes few regulations; these 
regulations regard principally the disposal of time, and the order of 
the psalms, the duties of the two principal officers of the abbey, and 
the practice of hospitality. It enjoins manual labour, and presup- 
poses the existence of a library in each monastery. Much is kit to 
the discretion of the Superior ; particularly the dress, in which die 
prudent founder recommends plainness, and cautions against sin- 
gularity. The truth is, that in their hours, their habit, their diet, 
and their employments, the first monks nearly resembled the better 
sort of peasants. The cokl, a long black gown or toga intended 
to cover their working dress and to give them a decent appearance 
in church, was awfirst the only external distinction. In process of 
time, the general promotion of the monks to holy orders, their ap- 
plication to literature, and, above all, their adherence to the forms, 
the hours, and the manners of the age of their institution, made the 
distinction more striking, and at length marked them outas a pecu- 
liar and separate Cast. 

The first monasteries established by St. Benedict and by his im- 
mediate disciples were generally built among ruins, in unwhole- 
some marshes or uncultivated plains, in the midst of dreary forests, 
or on the summits of mountains almost inaccessible. In process 
of time these rugged scenes began to smile upon the industry of 
their inhabitants, and yielding to the unremitting labour of centuries, 
many a swamp resigned its infectious ^ools, many a pathless forest 
opened into pastures, and many a naked rock put on verdure and 
waved with foliage. As barrenness yielded to cultivation, the re- 
sources of the monasteries multiplied, and their increasing richei 
sometimes overflowed and fertilized whole provinces. Their soli- 
tudes were gradually peopled by well-fed and happy peasants, tai 
the abbey itself not un frequently became the centre and the orna- 
ment of a flourishing city. 

These establishments were not only the abode of piety, but tbef 
became the asylums of learning) and collected and preserved, th* 
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■attend remains ofGreek ami Roman literature ami refinement. 
Thev wen' indeed the only retreat! iliai were sometimes ||gg|<n <| J 
and sometimes spared by llie hordes of barbarians tMMecaaanalf 
invaded the province* of llie Roman Empire, and swept away, wilh 
undislingui siting ruin, their edifices, their sciences, ami iheir arts. 
In process of time, the Benedictines, not content with hording up 
books, endeavoured to diffuse science, and opened iheir retreats to 
the studious ; thus the monasteries soon became the seminaries of 
youth, and even the nurseries of boyhood. Such, in the lime of Si. 
Benedict himself, wasJ/owW Cauina and afterwards VaUombrota, 
Sta. Jmliiia at Pudua, S. Gcorgiu at f'enice, etc. iu Italy; and 
is France the ftuuous Abbey of Cfuni, etc. 

If manual labour was found incompatible with these nobler and 
more useful occupations, we cannot censure the monks for having 
resigned it, nor wonder that they should prefer, to the tillage of 
Iheir grounds and the increase of their harvests, the propagation 
of knowledge and the cultivation of the human mind. Their devia- 
tion from the buer or their llule iu this respect is the more pardon- 
able, as their literary labours were crowned with the most signal 
■eccu ; and for many ages the church was indebted to the Benc- 
diciin. Order alone for her most enlightened prelates, the Christian 
kingdoms for their wisest statesmen, and the republic of letters for 
U$ most active and best informed scholars. 

To lbs Order, several countries owe the knowledge of Christian- 
ity, and all the blessings annexed, as well in this life us in the life 

l.i 00 ,to its public establishment. To it, England iu particular, 

ts !H"-i Seepl) indebted , for, from ibe labours of the zealous An- 
giislin and of his associates and followers, she has derived her re- 
ligion, her creeds, her hierarchy, her sacraments ; to them she 
■HI iln knowledge of the ancient languages and of ilu neatnt 
•Its: they fournl.-d her two Universities, duo htminu rtgui* ,- they 
erected twelve of her iimsl ui;igniliei'iil dihedrals, and they r.iised 
a faotand Other superb edifices, which, ihough now in ruins only, 
•re Still the ornament of the country and the admiration ,1 ir.ii.l- 
ler*. France has similar, though certainly not equal obligations to 
the Benedictines, and previous to the Revolution could boaaf that 
she possessed in the congregation of St. Maurus, tin* most lejrnrd 
body in the world; so high was the reputation of that 
faciei) it a certain period, and so numerous the eminent persons 
h produced. In fact, what a blaze of glory must have resulted 

from the united r - of Woittfaucon, M<il'illoit,CeiUtcr,ti\\& Mar- 

Oitru . who all flourished at the same period, and astonished the 
literary world with the extent, the variety, and the depth or iheir 
researches. 

But the Benedictines are accused of being rich, and rich they 

* The l*o liuuimric* of the Lmjdoin. 

u. 
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undoubtedly were, but never "were riches better acquired, orbette* 
employed ;. tl»ey were acquired by the persevering labour of ages, 
and they wet* employed in acts of beneficence and in works of 
splendour. Never was there so fair a division of the profits of agri- 
culture between the landlord and the tenants, as between the moafe 
and thetr farmers ; never was greater indulgence shown in case of 
failure j and never was assistance more readily imparted in cir- 
cumstances of distress. In truth, the peasantry on the abbey hod* 
were, in all countries, a happy and contented race, weH instruct*! 
in their duties, and well supplied whh all the necessaries and the 
comforts compatible with their situation. They alone eqjoyed that 
rural felicity which poets have, at all times, attributed to their 
fellows at large, and might justly be called fortunate. 

Fort un at 03 nimium sna si bona norinl z . 

Georg. ii. 45S. 

I need not enlarge upon the munificence of the Order, as the 
princely incomes of the rich abbies have, for these eight centuries 
past, been almost entirely devoted to the erection and the decora- 
lion of churches, halls, and libraries, and few indeed are the pro- 
vinces of Europe, which are not indebted for their principal archi- 
tectural ornaments to the taste, the splendour, and the opulence of 
the Benedictines ; insomuch, that when it disappears, and the 
period of its extinction is probably not far distant, it will leave more 
traces of its existence, and more monuments of its grealiess and 
of its wide-extended influence, than any empire, the Roman ex- 
cepted, that ever yet flourished on the earth. 

The Benedictines are also accused of luxury ; and poets and no- 
velists have at all times amused themselves in describing slmnkr 
ing abbots, purple as the vines that imbosom their abodes ; and 
convivial monks, with the glass in their hands, laughing at the 
tolling of the midnight bell. To affirm that no scenes of revelry 
had ever beea witnessed in an abbey, or to imagine that such 
scenes were frequent, would be equally absurd. The rule of St. 
Benedict obliges his disciples to hospitality, and their luxury con- 
sisted in entertaining every guest according to his rank and to their 
means. The abbot on such occasions represented the body, and 
was exclusively charged with the care and the entertainment of 
visitors ; he had a table and separate apartments allotted tor the 
purpose, and generally lived in the style and the splendour of abi- , 
shop. In the interim, the monks, with the prior at their head, lft«d 
in their usual retirement, and fed upon their very moderate aHovr* 



* Happy, if he knew hii boppy »tatc, 
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I their hall ; while, io season their repast, a lecture was 
a the Bible, iltc Fathers, or Eealestaatlvtl Hi 
same manner, llie magnificence of their edifices wajs con- 
1 lo lh.' public parts, In the elmri h, to the 6MMBM, and to the 
r ii-tn -<-i . .1 v; Imt aerer perfided the celt of ihv mot, 1 1- * rn- 
ncdloe ban walls of hb humble dwelling. I" /•"-/, friliillw 
leonie. of rhc monastery were em or ten thonsawL the liirni- 
■, diet, dress, and condition of llw* private monk were always llie 
le, always above penary, but fnr below luxury. In short, monks 
• generally, by hirUi and education, gentlemen, ml tin if Dfldl 
living nearly resembles that of fellows of colleges in llie English 
iversities; with ibis difference, ihat their engagen lenis an- for 
lib-, and lliat nothing bnl sickness ean exempt llieni from constant 
residence, and from regular attendance in ball and in chapel. 

it would be unjust lo pass over in silence, Iwo circumstances 

highly creditable lo iliin Order. In the first plaee, the BeoedlctlaH 

■ I. 'avowed to retain in the public Mrrlce ol the Church the 

* forms and the order thai prevailed in the limes of iheir founder, 

and ihus, by discouraging petty practices and whimsical 

e\|u-i ^ihiin of devotion invented by persons of more piely than pru- 

deiH'i , I hey have ill tt certain dWgr e C UltWrTW) DBlMti I 

■ if. lin- pnMf : i ■ i r 1 more majestic Ceremonial I 

!■ the i!i\i place, in | li'.r ,l ■ rvn.;;!,^. ihein.niks bare 

cHlwrobwiM I a charitable neutrality, befriending the di i i. 

and allaying ihc Qitimosiliesof both parlies; or, if (breed lo declare 

tlicnu*bc-i, thel lta\i- I'ltiM^tly jiiii'-'l ibr iMti.'. if iri Mhli llfT 

nld claim to be the ratine, of their country 00 if of justice. 

Iti Muuiastic debate*, which have not unfrccjticMly been conducted 

Tvuii great rancor ami some mischief, they have acted with the cool- 

I of spectators unconcerned inlhe result, an. I 
tfe laughed in secret at the foriOBs /ral with Mulch (be COulofldh 
partiee supported or attacked air-bnili theories ami yi.imiary 
itn*. Even in the more NftpWUBI contest-, on religious artfc- 
, which sometime* burst befcft tin- Reformat! ami have 
4 willl bauer or greater, but always with most malevolent wii- 
r since that event; in contests which have ruffled llie 
SSflbfiBi minds ami soured die sweetest lempers, the I' 
ahines- . 'ti ■ . Ji.i\e lii'i-ti exempt from the common fuii.v, btnnEBr 
in tin- midst nt the general leinjH-il, and 
liaie kepi sti icily within the bounds of Christian charity and mode- 
lion. Among them we find no inquisitors, no persecutors. Though 
plumb -ml, stripped, insulted, in most reformed countries, they 
•ecw rather io have deplored in silence, what they must have cflv> 
aideivd as the error* and the madness of the times, than bunched 
against it in public; and content wiih the tesllmony of thejr own 
consciences, they appear to hate i-eaounced with manly piety the 
pleasure ol' complaint and of itrrecthe. 
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ibsist upon alms ami donations, and arc therefore called Mendi- 

To these kilter, exclusively, belongs tin? appellation of Friars, 

ivcil from Fratrct, Fretti, Freret (brothers) , an appellation 

wined first hy St. Francis as a mark ol 'humility, and retained ever 

r by his followers. It would be useless, and I fear tedious, lo 

n the reader with an enumeration of all the stibdiwsions of this 

rousbody, or with a description of their dresses, disniigut.-li- 

i, and particular observances and austerities Suffice El 

■, that Si. Francis of Atitium, of whom 1 have ohowacnglfaa 

e reader some account, gave the first example lad the fan im- 

e iu the year 1209. Mis disciples were called Fratre* Mi- 

t (lounger Rrelhrcn), and in a very short spare of lime mul- 

1 so prodigiously as lo astonish, and almost to terrify the 

j uf i In i age, liy their numbers and by their activity. 

. Francis of Paula, following the example of his namesake, in- 

Inliil a new fraternity, and in order to sink still lower on the 

ale of humility, called his diactplea Fratm M imbm i (f dnnjaaM 

rthrcu). 

" . Dominic founded the order of the Preachers, belter known 
r the denomination of Dominicans. 

e Carmelites affect to tract their origin to the prophet FJias, 

ly (say they) underwent a reform at the Christian era ; 

! discovered by some military pilgrim during ilie|Cru- 

Dtbe top of Mount Carmel, and were thence transplanted 

r, and other European countries, where, notwithstanding the 

% of climate, ihey grew and flourished for several centuries. 

rstincs, or Austin Friars, so called DMUM tin y drew 

it li.ini the works of St. Augustin, were little different 

. __e rest of the fraternity. 

II tbeae, and others of less note, were originally intended to ad 

s assistants lo the clergy inlbe discharge of their parochial duties, 

i process of lime the auxiliaries became more numerous ihan 

ain body, and no I (infrequently excited its jealousy and hatted 

■ncliiug upon its prerogatives, and by usurping part of its rre- 

of Its functions. They contrived indeed, tirsl by pontifical 

[ltions, M ■•hake off the legal authority of their respective bi- 

., ; nasi, b] mltv rtnimailoin, lo aeasjta some share of their 

tolical powers ; and, lastly, by c. rtain privileges annexe! H 
r oratories to gather congregations and to draw ibe people away 
i the regular parochial service. These were great abuses ; and 
uwns, where the Friar* had numerous convents, tended not a 
eto divert ibe attention of the public from ibe spirit and slmpli- 
r of the ancient liturgy, to shows, images, and exhibitions. 

, toe pensale, it ;tin compcnsaMuii can lie made for mk h 

Is, the mendicant Orders produced rtvcral great men ; each in 
l time roused the age from a lethargy of ignorance, and awakened, 
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partially at least, a spirit of inquiry and of improvement. Be- 
sides, in small towns, in numerous villages, and in lonely or dis- 
tant provinces, they still continue to fulfil their original object, and, 
as I have hinted above, to afford a necessary assistance to the or- 
dinary pastors. They are in general considered as too numerous, 
and from the frequency with which they meet the eye in certain 
capitals, I am inclined to admit this conclusion. But, as the po- 
pulation of Italy is very great, amounting to eighleeu millions ai 
least, and as all that immense population professes the same reli- 
gion, the surplus may not bo so excessive as is usually imagined, it 
all events, this evil is daily diminishing, and the succeeding gene- 
rations in Italy, as in most other countries, will probably haw 
reason to lament the want, rather than complaiu of the number, «f 
religious in in is tors. 

To conclude. — There arc in the religion of Italy some, a»«I in- 
deed not a few, abuses, and among these abuses we may rank the 
multiplicity of ceremonies, and the introduction of theatrical ex- 
hibitions and theatrical music into the church; the general nseaad 
exaggeration of certain popular and umiignilied forms of devotkn; 
ami, inline, the unnecessary number of religious establishments 
Those abuses originate partly from the influence of the climate and 
from the genius of the people, and partly from the natural effects 
of ages, which, as they roll on, sometimes improve and sometimes 
deteriorate human institutions. To remove thcui enlirdv, is «iif- 
fie u It ; to eradicate them at once would be dangerous and perhaps 
not possible. The whole business of reform must be left to lb? 
zeal of enlightened pastors, to publie opinion, to the inquisitive »i 
critical spirit of the age, ami to Time, so apt to destroy his owa '■ 
work and to root up woods, which he himself has planted. 

Quod &>!as viliuin pu>uit, aetas auieret '. | 

Pub. Syr. I 

At all events, one obvious reflection presents itself to console the \ 
beuovolont and truly Christian reader, whose expansive heart em- 
braces ail maukind, and who of course wishes rather lo enlarge 
than to narrow the conditions of pardon, and the pale of salvatioa. 
Of all the abuses here enumerated, not one, in the opinion of an en- 
lightened Protestant, can touch the essence of Christianity ; ntf 
one can obscure the splendour of the Divine perfections ; not one 
can affect the mediation of the Redeemer, or obstruct the active 
and eliicient operation of the three prime aud all-enlivening virtues, 
of Faith, of Hope, and of Charily. On the contrary, most, if art 
all, may be attributed to a well-intended, though an ill-directed 

■ The abuses which Time has introduced, Tine will destroy. 



xeal, a bull which, of ail the fellings incidental to human nature, 
undoubtedly deserves the greatest indulgence. With this reflection 
ever uppermost in his mind, the most zealous Protestant may tra- 
verse Italy with composure, bear its abuses with temper, treat a 
jnonk or even a friar with civility, and still consider himself as ii^a 
Christian country.' 

NATIONAL CHARACTER. 

VIII. After having thus taken a cursory view of the Climate, of 
the History, of the Literature, and of the Religion of Italy, we shall 
proceed to make some observations on the character of its inhabi- 
tants : observations the more necessary, as the subject has been 
much distorted by prejudice and misrepresentation. 

National, like individual character, is, I am aware, a wonderful 
texture, composed of threads oftentimes so fiue, and frequently so 
interwoven, as to escape the notice of the most penetrating observer. 
But this obscurity affects only the more delicate tints, and leaves 
the principal and constituent colours their full strength and effect. 
The latter part of this observation becomes more applicable to such 
individuals and nations as are placed in trying circumstances, which 
necessarily call forth the passions, and oblige nature to exert her la- 
tent energies without control. On such occasions the character 
throws off ever>- disguise, and displays all its peculiar and dictinc- 
* tivc features. Now, if ever any nation has been placed in such cir- 
cumstances it certainly is the Italian, and consequently we should 
be led to conclude, that no national character could be more open 
to observation, and more capable of being drawn with accuracy 
and precision. Yet, the very contrary has happened, and never 
surely were any portraits more overcharged, and more unlike the 
original than the pictures which some travellers have drawn (at 
leisure apparently) and given to the public as characters of the 
Italians. If we may credit these impartial gentlemen, the Italians 
combine in their hearts almost every vice that can defile and de- 
grade human nature. They are ignorant aud vain, effeminate and 
cruel, cowardly and treacherous, false in their professions, knav- 
ish in their dealings, and hypocritical in their religion ; so de- 
bauched as to live in promiscuous adultery, yet so jealous as to murder 
their rivals ; so impious as scarcely to believe in God, yet so bigot- 
ted as to burn all who reject their superstitions ; void of all patriot- 
ism, yet proud of the glory of their ancestors: in short, wallowing in 
sensual indulgence, and utterly lost to all sense of virtue, honour, 
and improvement. Hence, is a scene of lewdness or debauchery to 
be introduced into a romance? It is placed in an Italian convent. 
Is an assassin wanted to frighten ladies in the country, or to terrify 
a London mob on the stage ? An Italian appears j a monk or a 
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friar probably, with a dose of poison in one hand and a dagger it 
the other. Is a crime too great for utterance to be presented dimly 
to the imagination ? It is half disclosed in an Italian confessional. 
In short, is some inhuman plot to be executed, or is religion lobe 
employed as the means or the instrument of lust or revenge ? The 
scene is laid in Italy ; the contrivers and the perpetrators are Ita- 
lians ; and to give it more diabolical effect, a convent or church is 
the stage, and clergymen of some description or other are the ac- 
tors of the tragedy. These misrepresentations, absurd and ill- 
founded as thev are, have been inserted in so man v books ofctravek 
and interwoven with so many popular tales, that they have at length 
biassed public opinion, and excited a distrust and an antipathy to- 
wards the Italian nation. 

The authors of these Tales of Terror ought to recollect, tlui Za 
amusing the imagination they are not allowed to pervert the judg- 
ment ; and that, if it be a crime to defame an individual, it is ag- 
gravated guilt to slander a whole people. Yet this class of writers, 
who professedly deal in fiction, however they may undesignedly 
influence the public mind, appear innocent when compared witk 
travellers who, while they pretend to adhere to strict veracity, re- 
late as eye-witnesses, facts which never happened, and give as 
interlocutors, conversations that were never uttered, playing opon 
the credulity of the reader on one side, and on the other, sacrificing 
the reputation of individuals and of nations without mercy or re- 
morse. This fondness for mischievous and ill-natured fiction, whkl 
some celebrated authors have indulged to a great excess, has some- 
times been a serious disadvantage to their countrymen, and b5 
closed against them the best sources both of information auJ A 
amusement ; that is, the societies of capitals through which &?y 
passed, in Sicily and in Italy \ 

But this evil is trivial in comparison of the greater mischief 
which such works do at home, by infusing prejudices, and exciting 
rancorous antipathies against our fellow-creatures ; sentiments ge- 
nerally ill-founded and always unchristian and malevolent. U it 
be ditiicult to account for the malignity of such authors, it is still 
more so to conceive the credulity of the readers who give the tra- 
veller full credit for whatever he chooses to relate, and listen o 
his tales with the most unsuspicious confidence. Yet if they re- 
flected upon the propensity which travellers in general are supposed 
to have to tiction and exaggeration, and have considered huw little 
English travellers in particular, for various reasons, associate with 

1 Sec on this subject Mr. Swinburne's account of his reception at Palern^, 
subsequent to Brydone's publication. Tol. III. sect, a 5. I always cite this sensible 
and \en 'accurate writer with satisfaction. Had he given the public such an accccQt 
of Italy in general as he has of its southern provinces, he would hare superseded th* 
necessity of the present publication. 
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Ihe people of the countries through whtyjh they pass, they woaid 
■ad more reason for doubt and diffidence then for implicit* belief 
fm such relations. * 

But if I object to such misrepresentation* and literary fcjsehoods 
■a a man of veracity, I censure them with doable severity as a pa- 
triot. I ..consider them, when published, as insults to the good 
tense and the candour of the rihtion ; and, when believed, as so 
pany monuments of its credulity and its injustice. Hitherto fo- 
reigners, and particularly Italians, have shown very little inclina- 
tion to retaliate, and in general display towards the manners, the 
literature, and the reputation of England, a partiality the more ge- 
nerous on their side because the less merited on ours. Such con- 
duct gives them a claim not to justice only but to indulgence, and 
■sight induce a generous traveller to dwell with more complacency 
Upon their virtues than upon* their defects. 9 In that disposition of 
■ind, the following observations are written, and will perhaps be 
found more favourable to the Italian character than the reader may 
naturally expect ; though in the author's intimate conviction they 
are always strictly conformable to truth and to justice ". , 

National character is the result, in a great degree, of climate, 
religion, government, and education, which modify our common 
nature, and give it those peculiarities that distinguish the different 
tribes which inhabit the earth. Many other causes, some of which, 
as I have before hinted, lie too deep for human investigation, may 



1 Hie following very sensible and benevolent observations is so applicable to the 
ambjeel which the author is now treating, that he cannot refuse himself the satisfac- 
tion of inserting it : 

" In the picture I hare here drawn, I hare followed nothing but truth ; this honest 
»rt it is but justice to make ; and it is cruelty in the highest degree to stigmatise 
of probity and real merit in the gross as a luxurious, slothful , ignorant set of 
For my owa part, wherever I meet such general reflections in any traveller on 
eonntry whatever, I always attribute it to his own self-sufficiency and want of 
information ; or to his temerity in taking op the opioions of others at a 
wnture, without having the opportunity of examining on what foundation they are 
id." 
The many falsehoods and ridiculous stories reported of this Church, and spread 
all countries, persuaded me that ibis is a subject hitherto little known ; nor shall 
w/t wonder at the number of these falsehoods, if we reflect that the accounts we hapi 
I, for the most part, have bea% given by travellers who knew nothing either of 
language or of the matter ; but went into a church, stared about Iheni, and then 
home and published an account of what they saw, according to their own 
; frequently taking an accidental circumstance for an established c usto m , 
net seldom totally nuaunderstanding whatever they beheld : the consequence has 
that their mistakes, for want of being contradicted and cut off at first, have 
and multiplied, by being copied and translated from one language to 
'— Jk. King's HUtorj ofiht Orvnt Chunk, a work of learning, 
hmpartiality. 
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concur in heightening?^* varying the-etoev bnt die 
tioaed are, without douBt, the principal. Any alteration in 
grand ingredients must influence the character, indtot 
we must ascribe its improvement or its deterioration. 
The ancient inhabitants of Italy are, in general I 
Bitted to have been a wise, a valiant, and twuni | ^ 
cuiarly from the period which wfted them i ns epa r a bly to 
linies and the glories of the Roman name, and e m p toy e d 
instrnmeuls in the conquest and the civilisation of liair the ^Aa 
— - - e^fei 




Though the consciousness of power and the 
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may affect the mind and the manners of a nation,, and 
pride to the part, defiemee to the eye ; and though many 
revolutions have since rolled over the regions of Italy 
away their inhabitants ; yet I know no cause so actively 
as to have totally debased the character of the unhappy 
mud bereft them at once of «// the virtues that rendered 
decessors so illustrious. They «tfoy the same advantages ef 
as their ancestors, the same serene skies, the same fertile sal, ii 
same lovely scenery. The clouds and frosts of the 
accompany the septentrional invaders ; and in spite ef 
ileal disaster nature still continues to smile upon her bekmikfy* 
In religion, indeed, the change has been great and 
that change in Italy, as in every Christian country, by 
•the mind and by improving the heart in the knowledge of 
truth, has raised the modern child above the ancient philosophff. 
As tliis revolution, therefore, cannot have deteriorated the cha- 
racter, we shall proceed to the great changes which so maf 
eventful centuries have produced in the Italian governments ail 
policy. 

Italy was originally divided into as many, or to speak more cor- 
rectly, iuto more independent and jarring governments than "a is 
at present, and this state of division and of hostility lasted till avcq 
advanced period of Roman history, when the GREAT REPUBLIC, 
after ages of sanguinary contest, at length conquered the whole 
Peninsula, and united all its inhabitants in one common name, caw, 
and interest. The history of these petty states, previous to their 
incorporation with Rome, is obscure, and affords light too faint w 
enable us to judge of the merits of their respective constitution 
One circumstance, however, we may discover highly honourable t» 
them, which is, that Liberty was the end and the object of all, aai 
though it sometimes rose to anarchy, and as often subsided in ty- 
ranny, yet it ah* ays revived and ever remained the fjreva 
that ruled their councils and animated their enterprise* 
brought with it its usual retinue of virtues and of blessings, 
rage, industry, and temperance, independence, plenty, and pops* 
lation ; virtues and blessings which, when drawn up against Rome* 
long suspended the high designs of Fate in her favour, and 
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iBngri nftrnruiin on hrr niin , ninnw|rti tliri TTniTrmn rmttrntr hp 
■welter. But ibis aomemoiis ^g^pm thai <rewned Romejuul 
UtJy wMh glory and wiih empire, closed the earner of toman WOK 
tuajfiappiness for ever, and by raising to the throne .a race of nttfc*- 
let* and all-powerftd tyranta converted the country and its capital 
faafto<ibe theatre and very seat of gaiitind of misery. ToJtoiwtta 
efslkis long interval j extending from the reign of Tiberius to tfe> 
ominatimn of -the Western Empire, fremay apply, with the exception 
«f It lejr prosperous reigas, the dark picture which Taoitos has 
AMrnofa part frit only. •« * ^Jrojr prmliis, dUeor* $4diHombw[^ 
tjps**tjam pace s&vum. H*u*Uv *utJ*&teurbes;polkUm coh 
mmemimt magna adukwia j plenum exutu mare, inftMi cwdi- 
m* AwpuU;4Uroowsmurb* samitum >." In these times of gait 
jnd of disaster every trace of ancienfvirtueanust nearly have dis- 
£peared,aand the Italian character must have sunkto its lowest do- 
fmdaiion. Ihe era therefore, of the prosperity and virtue of Italj 
pay be confined to the ?pace which elapsed between.tfal foundation 
af Borne and the accession of Tiberius, including onthe one side 

« dawning, on the other, the decline, of its glory andrfiu fcli- 
'. «Ai this time, indeed, tjbe national character diHHN many 
and betrayed few defects ». Every state produBflt itscitt- 
its sages, its heroes, capable of meeting the legions, the se- 
i, the consuls of Rome in the field and in the cabinet, without 
Agrqpe and ofieu times with honour. Frugality at home, valour 
id, patriotism in every circumstance, seem to have been 
common to all ; while perseverance and resolution, rifing 
*rior to every obstacle , were the peculiar virtues of the Ro- 
3 . These qualities were probably owing to the wisdom of 
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1 Hist. i. cap. a. — " Marked fey atrocity in war, torn ill pieces fay seditions, toll 
4hMMhy ejtffiin peace. The cities exhausted or delapidated ; the ceremonies of 
" ' polluted; horrible adulteries; the sea filled with exiles, and all its rocks 

assassinations ; in the city the cruelties were still more atrocious." 

3 Of the Italian race during this period, Yirgil speaks in the following lines :— 

". ■ * ' Ha»c (Italia) apnea acre Tirnm, Manoe, pobemqae SabeJlsm 

AssueUunqaja malo Lignrem, VoUcosqae rerulos 
Extuliti hare Decios, Marios, mag noaqne Camillos, 

Scipiadasdaros bello 

Geerf . il. 167. 
Th' inhabitants themselrrs their conn try grace* 
Hence rose the Martian and Sabellhin race : 
Strong-limb'd and «tout, and to the wart inclin'd. 
And hard I.igurians, a laborious kind. 
And Volseians arm'd with iron*headed darts. 
Beside* an offspring of undaunted hearts. 
The Doeii, Marii, great Camillas came 
From hence, and greater Scipio's doable name. 
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^ Tethis period of Roman history, fortunately of long duration, wc< must in soma 
pas confine Ihe eulogiwms bestowed upon the Roman character. Of it Qfimtifaa 
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often had occasion to quote in these observations, Borne herself 
never beheld more splendid days since the extinction of her empire, 
than daring the seventeenth century ; nor had Italy, from the same 
era been more free from barbarian influence, ever enjoyed more 
tranquillity at home, or been more respected abroad, than during 
the years that preceded the French Revolution. 

According to this representation, the accuracy of which it wouM 
be difficult to question, we discover nothing in the history of the 
modern Italians that must necessarily degrade their public charac- 
ter, or entirely cfl'aee the remembrance of the virtues which made 
the nation great and illustrious during so many ages. The French 
Revolution, it must be owned, darkened the bright prospects of 
Italy, and indeed clouded the whole horizon of Europe; bat 
whatever its local ravages may have been, I do not see that its ge- 
neral effects have produced a greater change in the character of 
the Italians than in that of the Spaniards, of the Dutch, of the Swiss, 
and of the Germans, all of whom lie equally within the range of its 
devastation. At all events, the full extent of its mischief, if Provi- 
dence deigns to allow it a longer duration, will be known only to 
our posterity; the present moment, horror and detestation are thft 
only sentiments it has excited in the minds of its victims. 

So far I have endeavoured to show, that there is nothing initlic 
history of Italy which can justify the reproaches made to the cha- 
racter of its inhabitants by certain inconsiderate or prejudiced 
authors. I will now proceed to particulars^ and take into conside- 
ration some of the many vices imputed to them. But tirst f must 
observe, that few travellers have had either the leisure or the in- 
clination, and still fewer the information and the opportunities 
necessary to form a just estimate of the Italian character. Many 
drive through the country with the rapidity of couriers, content 
themselves with a hasty inspection of what they term its curio- 
sities; confine their conversation to the innkepeers and tb»^ 67- 
ceroiii; visit the Opera-house, perhaps intrigue with an actress; 
then return home, and write a Tour through Italy. Others, vriih 
more information and belter taste, find that the ancient monuments 
and classic scenery of the country, the perusal of the Roman au- 
thors on the spot where they were inspired, and the contemplation 
of the masterpieces of the great artists, furnish sufficient occupa- 
tion for every hour; these cannot prevail upon themsehes tu 
sacrifice such refined enjoyments to the formality of visits ami to 
the frivolity of general conversation. Such travellers, without 
doubt, derive much improvement and much rational entertainment 
from their lour; but yet they cannot be qualified to judge of the 
character of the Italians. For this purpose are requisite, in the 
first place, a tolerable knowledge of the language of the country, a 
qualification in which transalpincs in general are very deficient; 
in the second place, a familiar and effectual introduction into lb* 
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st houses in each city ; and thirdly, lime and resolution in dil- 
ate ihe acquaintance in which such au inlroductien aotualr) 
ids. I might add, a tour til requisite, ptffcMM MM EM B 
an llic former, 1 mean good nature; avirine lliat does m.i \wnati 
i to condemn as ii lit, u t'd every |tra*tirL- and opinion c.;ulr:ir\ lo 
f ndoa ot thinking ami of living MMbnsbed u>aatoMi couuirv. 
nit" «nl with these qualities, a traveller will indeed In- :■ cun- 
•leni judge of tlic subject, and enabled to form an opinion liom 
sowncNperieuee; ait opinion which he will 8 
MM thai generally enforced by ignorant writers, and adopted by 
considerate, readers. 9 

He will experience, contrary probably to his expectations, ninch 
•spilality, as far as hospitality consists in furnishing a guest with 
«py accommodation. This is so true, that a good letter of ivcoia- 
rmlaiinu may carry a traveller from house to house over all Italy; 
cinniumiicc that uccouninfiur the indifference oftbo iuusimbr 
. which are freqaeuted sold) by foreigners ami by I In: 
j classes; as Italians of runL alum, i a 'v. .-.-. . Itdflft when 
IMilluHIt '" private bouses. When once introduced mto a 
mm . lu- will iiiul it always open to Mm, and ibe non fre(\iH»R 
.■■ greater wiil be hi* consideration, u» inucli assiduity 
wgviieilae a mark both wfcottUtaOt Udef MWMWl. Hnm,!,, 
uttgh not uncommon in Koine, Naples, and Milan, are nol much 

Entiuii. "J lit* Italians are very indifferent lo U« pli 

ilicir repasts are short, and loo hast) in their opinion, 
r coa versa lion . They devote the whole wMkings, and part of 
e uighl to society, when ihcy love lo u 

leisure. In this respect ihey differ much from us, ami indeed 
Mm nust transalpine* i hot 1 know not that wi i 

•Uetnu Hum. If ice consult conviviality, tlt<<j look (<■ < 

i.) MJOJMMjft (in which side rational self enjoyment, 
Ml wen toeul H 10 be loutnl, il la MH dilueull to dj I 
or, il ujcj arc biassed on (his occasion by economical motives do 
MW deserve much censure. Their- taste for expense lake* a dtf- 
*COl direction, ihey prefer Minerva to llaccuus ; and lake less 
IcMWe iu regaling themselves on turtle, veuison, Champagne, 
Ml Bargundy, than in contemplating pictures, statues, marble 
ttlm, and pillared parUooe. 

As for courage, it is a quality common lo the whole • 
ten nation arrogates it lo itself, a pniol lhal il belongs lu all. If 
■y scent deficient iu it, the deficiency is lo bu attributed, not lu 
mate cowardice, but lo ignorance ol'tln.' ait of war; to want of 
isn ipliue, to consciousness of the inutility of resistance ; orio'soate 
ten imidinial circumstance, Hence, nations most inured to ai ins 
■play ihis quality most; and hence tin- same army, a- wi 
wue individual, sometimes gives surpiisiug marks of cuitragu and 
[ cowardice iu tnu same, campaign,, lo accuse tuv Italians vi 
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cowardice is to belie their whole history. The troops of the King 
of Sardinia were distinguished for their valour, while their no- 
narchs acted ihe part of warriors. Even in the late invasion, the 
peasantry themselves, in some parts of the Neapolitan, and parti- 
cularly of the Roman state, made a bold and generous though in* 
effectual resistance. Not courage, therefore, but the motives which 
call it forth, and the means which give it effect, that is discipline, 
hope, interest, etc., are wanting to the Italians. 

Those who reproach the Italians with ignorance must have a very 
imperfect knowledge of that people, and have confined their ob- 
servations to the lowest populace of great cities, and to the pea- 
sants of certain mountainous tracts and unfrequented province!. 
Such classes, in all countries, not excepting the United Kingdoa, 
have little means and less inclination to acquire knowledge; ibcy 
are even- where left much to nature, and consequently neuii 
something of the Savage. The peasantry of the north of Italy, parti- 
cularly of the Piedmontese and Milanese territories, and those of 
Tuscany, were, previous to the French invasion, universally tangle 
to read and write ; they were in every respect as well instructed 
as that class ought to be, and equal in point of information lodfe 
peasantry of the most flourishing countries in Europe. Even in the 
Neapolitan territory, without doubt, the worst governed of all the 
Italian states, I have seen a shepherd boy lying under a tree with 
a book iu his hand, his dog at his feet, and his goals browsing oa 
the rocky hills around him, a scene more delightful than any de- 
scribed in classic pastoral. The middling classes, which in reality 
constitute the btrength and give the character of a nation, are ge- 
nerally very well aquainted with every thing that regards their 
duly, the object of their profession, and their respective interests. 
In willing, in the higher rules of arithmetic and in geography, 
they are inferior to the same classes in England, but such accom- 
plishments are most valued because most useful, in commercial 
countries; especially when national prosperity is intimately con- 
nected with navigation, and when a spirit of adventure is very ge- 
nerally prevalent in the middling and the lower classes. But, even 
where the ordinary share of information is wanting, the deficiency 
is not so perceptible as in more northern regions, whose inhabit- 
ants are naturally slow and inattentive. The Italian is acute and 
observing. These two qualities united supply in some degree the place 
of reading, and give his conversation more life, more sense, and 
more interest than arc to.be found in the discourse of transalpine* 
of much better education. 

We now come to the higher class, for against them the reproach 
is particularly levelled, and supposing the accusation well-grout- 
ded, I might suggest a few circumstances in extenuation. On the 
Continent in general, the various governments are purely mo- 
sarchical, the whole administration is confined to the sorereigi 
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and liis ministers, while lite bod) of the MiM] i> excluded from :i|l 
gbarfl toil influence in the management or its own eonceraa, 9mI 
an exclusion operates most perceptibly upon the higher classes, 
w%dm natural provinee web management is, and by withdrawing 
every Btnroulns lo exertiou and improvement, ii acis as a powerful 
soporific, and lulls them unavoidably into sloth and ignorunrr. [i 
a IfiT country, mental improvement brings with it Us own. WWBTd, 
oftentimes rank and fortune, and always Tame and consideration i 
it is both necessary and fashionable, ami cannot be dispensed with 
by any individual, who means to attain or to keep a place in the 
higher orders of society. In a despotic government, all these nio- 
livi'- m wauling. The drudgery necessary for the aco;uisitiuii of 
information is rewarded only by the consciousness of intellectual 
Mipi-r i.n ity ; an advantage of little weight in countries, where mm- 
tal attainments are too much undervalued to attract attention or to 
excite envy. Hence, after having passed through the ordinary 
course of college education, or loitered away a few years with a 
private tutor, the noble youth or the Continent, ir not employed in 
the army, sink into domestic indolence, and fritter life away in the 
endless frivolities of town society. 

After this general apology for the iguoraiire of the comUmsM 
geutry, 1 must say, in favour of the Italians in particular, that they 
stand in less need of it than the same class in any other country. 
"Whether the various republics that latterly |l1ourished in Italy fur- 
nishes them with more inducements to mental cultivation ; or whe- 
ther the natural affection to literature which had never been totally 
Sttingmhed even in the barbarous ages, impels (hem spoil la- 

i rt] lo application, I know not; hut the Italian nobility have 

always distinguished themselves by cultivating and encouraging 
the arts and the sciences. To prove thisasserlion, which may per- 
haps surprise many of my readers, I need'only observe, that many 
orrather most of the Italian academies wen' founded by gentlemen, 
and are still composed principally of members of that class. Such 
is the Arcadian academy at Home, such the Crtuea at /•lorvnat, 
the Olympic at ficenza, the litheritiei of Stetta, etc. To this 
proof, in itself sufficiently strong, I will add, that the Italian no- 
bility has produced more authors even in our days than the same 
data has ever yet done in any country, not excepting our own, 

, Where Ihcv are ingcner.il the best informed. Who has not heard 
lbs names Maffii, Carli, Rexxonteo, Satluzxi, I'm in, Filattgieri, 
jtifitn* They were all of noble birth, and have certainly done 
credit lo it, and reflected a lustre upon (heir order more brilliant 

. and more honourable than the blaze of all the coronets and all the 
i/nri of Europe united. Many more might be mentioned, but in- 
sjttd ol swelling these pageswith a dry catalogue or name*, I shall 
■nty refer the curious reader to the lists of the various academies, 
<M»d there is scarce a town in Italv wiihout one or more of '*■" 
II. 25 
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literary association!) tad he will find, that they consist, 
observed, of nobles and clergy almost inclusively. I 
being presAt *t one of the academical assemblies at Hmrmm 
was crowded with members; several sonnets were recited, 
some dissertations read by their respective authors. Moat oUfce 
auditors, and all the authors were gentlemen, as I wan asseroifcy 
the person who had beenso obliging as to introduce us. Moravwt 
a taste %* the finnans, sculpture, painting, architecture, numM,ll 
almost innate in um Italian gentry, as it teems to have been ia As 
ancient Greeks; now, a taste so refined in itself, and the rank rf 
so much observation and of so much sensibility, seems to psm 
pose some, and indeed no small, degree of mental cultivation. 
Is scarcely separable from an acquaintance with the tu 
sources of information, antiquities and histoty. 

We will now pass to an accusation of a more sqrions 
and consider the state of morality in Italy, as bat as frfpgardi 
intercourse between the sexes: and here again, as I am 
thn|my rflfrwrrnliiiffln will inrprhe many nf mjrmtlrra, Ithh 
necessary tp make some previo* ranafks. In the first place* 
morality of nations is merely comparative. In all, thei 
tke, *nd though in some k may be more glaring then inothcn m * 
every one ban somd favourite indnlgenoe very pardonable in flair 
own eyes* hut very offensive to strangers.* In the mj&<>iK% 
sensuality, in some shape or other, seems the predominant vim ft 
the species, and though perhaps thd most degrading propensity tf 
nature, it displays its power in every climate, at the expenseof sat 
or other of the contrary virtues. In the northern rcgionrit ha 
long reigned uuder the form of intemperance. In the southern cli- 
mates, it has at all times domineered in the shape of lust. Hence, 
when the soft inhabitants of Italy, Spaio, Greece, and Asia, fnt he- 
held the grim savages of 'the Cimkrum Chmrttiitus, they ware as 
much surprised at their chastity, as terrified by their farce 
and while they daily witnessed the convivial excesses of their 
querorsthey were astonished to see them turn away with 
rence from moiegenial and more alluring enjoyments. 

But the manners of these nations have undergone no nam! 
tionsince the fell of the Roman Empire. Tfee arts, the 
the civilisation of the south have visited even the polar 
mid softened the rugged hearts of their half firoaen inUbi 
The Loves and Sports accompanied the muses in their 
emigration: Venus now shares the sway with Bacchus, end Plenaam 
in all Hs forms wantons even in the lap of eterntf winter. The in- 
habitants of the north have therefore little with which to repraacft 
those of the south, at present, especially as in adopting the vices* 
milder climates they still retain their native intemperance; a vim 
as foul in itself and as destructive in its consequences as any shat 
has ever yet enslaved the human mind. I would infer from Ah 
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observation thai il is unfair to censure the I Lilians for excesses com- 
mon lothcmand to other nations, and lo stigma lite litem with vices 
which arc, I fear, rather die madness of die species in general loan 
din characteristic depravity of any particular tribui 

It must indeed be admitted, that in many of the great towns of 
Italy due respect is not paid lutlie matrimonial coulract, and that a 
freedom of intercourse is encouraged contrary to the very natnre 
and essence of dial sacred institution. Far be it from ne t» palliate, 
even in ilic slightest degree, so cnoruious a disorder, which by 
poisoning duiiie;,tie confidence, and defeating the purposes of nup- 
tial union, infects the very source of the happiness and even of the 
existence ut mankind. A crime that thus runs in direct opposition 
m lite- benevolent designs of Providence, and violates one of his most 
holy inslitulinus, merits uuquidifed detestation, and cries to heaven 
itself for vengeance. Hut I must observe, that this most criminal 
huertourse is, 1 fear, by no means peculiar lo Italy, and even in 
Italy uol so general as is commonly represented. The example of 

, die higher class, and of those who immediately administer to their 
amusements, such as euniedbJDfc singers, actors, actresses, etc. 
is the only one known or attended to by many travellers, and 
that even, nut always very perfectly * general conclusions are too 
easily drawn from a few instances ; and appearances, scandalous 
to us, because contrary to our established customs, are sometimes 
too easily converted into proofs. Of this latter kind is CieUbeUm, 
or the well Luo \vn practice which authorizes ladies to employ an 
attendant friend as their protector iu public and their conlidanl in 
private, who as he performs the duties of the husband generally, is 
supposed sometimes in usurp his privileges. 'Ihis practice is ab- 
surd, encminate, contrary in the. delicacy or one m-y and lu tbo 
dignity of the oilier, and therefore always reprehensible ; and yet 
il is not always criminal. On ibe contrary, sometimes liw.Cicubio 
it a friend or a near relation, who wets as the guardian of the 
honour of Ibv husband, and by hi* eniislaut and waiehful atten- 
dance is a pledge and security for the wife's lidelily. There are 
certain cities, and Well in the most corrupt cities, there are some 
families where lite occupation of ( ii-i»bco is confined lo this con- 
fidential inspei ti in, which in such eircuinslaiices is never, it is 
said, ubuicd fur the purposes of criminal indulgence. 
Uu the oilier haul, iu certain other great towns, dm Cicitbca 

• enjoy* all the lights ofa husband without exception, aud while he 
enjoys the wile, perhaps, of his friend, resigns his own sjwuse, in 

i his turn, to die embraces of another person. How sueb a u ' 
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I- of wickedness, such a detestable coin merce of 



' |h !,a , ..rhe: y, e.i:i.j ha\e crept into a ('.In it.liiiil country, or be Mc- 
ratedivuif.n :; ni.mieiit iu an or.lerly ijoveriiiu.nl, islii.iHii-elvuhlu; 
but its eiui.-e.jueiiies were perceptible iu ihe degeneracy ol Ihu 
higher elas-sva at Venice aud Naples, aud the fall of these Slates 
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may be considered without presumption* as tewurt, 
^ ^punishment of thM degeneracy. * ■% 

. Some writers have attributed the prc i aM b c e of UNs 
always indecent, %nd too often criminal, to the 1 
trimonial connexions are formed in Italy,* where, i» general, 
rives of interest are alone considered, and tkechoke^hfe 
and even the liberty of the parties are disregarded- ^to 
nial arrangements between persons of rank, reasons of stafe tf 
policy, of influence, and even of convenience, are too often alMai 
to preponderate in most countries, to the gifeat detriment nM» 
mestic happiness, and consequently of public morality, 
spch contracts as have freedom and auction for fear 
cent partialities are thwarted and die most delicate feelings of Ai 
human bosom are wounded, Natnrg will rebel, and, even at the m- 
pense of conscience, seek for comfort in connextaps aaovaam- 
genial to its propensities. In such cases we musrpity, anl*V 
almost excuse, the individual, but canndftoo severely rapnhNsa 
practice that leads so directly ftjrfce and to misery. ThnLtKi 
mosrmischieTous.mode of contriWbg marriagan ia cmuMu-h 
&aly,fe, I believe^ *° *«»; *■* whether mote nnmman thsnis 
other parts of the continent I cannot take upon myielf to detormkt 
At all events, its evil elects are visible, and call akmdJKnfcr» 
Ration. 

•r, But it must be remembered, that the disorders of which I mt 
now speaking, are confined to great cities and to the higher evim» 
Oho form a small ( and fortunately a small, because too fryqmlty 
a very vicious) part of the population of a country. The uuddlisg 
classes and the peasantry, the strength and the pride of a 
are in Italy as chaste as persons of the same description m 
and more chaste than they are in most countries. Of the mfc oi 
this assertion few of our travellers are competent judges ; acquainted 
principally with the tradesmen and popnlaceof ^mroandAupiet, 
the two most corrupted capitals in Italy, they draw frqm them the 
character of the whole nation ; while the middling classes of Mm* 
and Florence, and all the inhabitants of the country are unnoticed, 
and generally unknown. Yet, those who have ranged through 
the peopled villages of the Mantuan, Podium, flftfanms, aai 
Pied$nonie9e territories : those who have penetrated the reoesKi 
of the Apewnme*, tkeSaUne, Utnbrian, and Samnit* munntiim, 
will join the author in paying a just tribute to the innocence, to tie 
simplicity, to the golden manners of these happy replies. To these 
regions and to their inhabitants we may still, with strict propriety, 
apply the verses of Virgil,— " 

lUic s alius et lustra ferarum 
F.t pttiemoprrm, parroqucasracfa juventus 
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Sacra Dftun, Stnctique Patres : 
Casta pndidtiam aerat domns ! . 

G*org. U, 47<«-5a4* 

r 

ic truth is, that the country pastors watch most carefully over 
norals of their flocks, and caution4>oth sexes at a very early 
od against the dangers and the consequences of debauchery* 
le mention of the Italian peasantry naturally reminds me of 
* industry ; a virtue which maybe traced over every plain, and 
wercd on almost every mountain, from; the Alps to the Straits 
jfesiina. The fertility of the plains of Milan is proverbial, 
its exuberance is not more owing to nature, than to the skill, 
perseverance, and the exertions of the cultivator. Hence, 
re the felicity of the soil seems to foil, the industry of the lat- 
er still continues, and covers with vines and olive trees, thg 
» of Monte Settee, near Padua, and of the Superga near 2#- 
two mountains naturally as barren as Helvellyn or Penman- 
r. The beauty and cultivation of the plains, which extend 
cen the Alps and the Apennines, are too well known to be 
r praised or described ; and he who has travelled them will 
be surprised that a Greek Emperor ( Michael Paleologus) 
Id have supposed them in his admiration, to be the purlieus 
e terrestrial paradise. But Italian industry is not confined to 
5 regions or fertility. From Bologna to Loretto, a distance of 
hundred and fifty miles, it has covered the coast of the Aorta* 
ith rich harvests, and shaded the brows of the Apennines 
verdure and foliage. It also displays its labours to the best 
ntagc, and every where shows in fences, canals to water the 
>, » plantations, etc. a neatness of tillage seldom witnessed and 

1 Willi beaats of nature In his woods abonad. 
And yoalh, of laboa* patient, piongh ike groaad, 
Iniir'd to hardship and to homely Cart i 
Nor Ttnerahlt ago la wanting there. 
In great example* |p the yoalhfal traia>i 

Nor are the godt >aWd with riua^oafmue 

II is faithful bed iaorown'd with cfejafo Mgfct. Dry dm. 



his practice of irrigation, to very common both ia ancient andfeodern Italy, and 
bafinr; so very materially to the progreai of vegetation, b turned into a beau- 
cene by Virgil. 

Ki rum rxuitoi agar snot i— tiling ajaioat herbis, 
t«ir, suprrrilio Uieoii trajaitia nadaai 
Klicit : ilia cedent raaeani par aVria amrmur 
Sa&a ciet. scatcbrieqne areatia tom p et a t area. 

C«effir. lib. i. 107. 

An.l when the Sery taai too teraaty plaj. 

\ml »hriTr|l'd berfaa on wiib'rJayJMMa* d*«ny. 

I lie wary |ilaagbman. on tb« sajaBfaJa'a brow , 

l' ml arm his wafry atom; hag* Hunt! flow, 

A 11 'I rattling down the facts, largo attfctare yiokJ, 

I • uij 'iiiu, ihv thir>ty fe *tr «>f «!■•■ firM. Dtfisr. 
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never surpassed even in the best cultivated countries. And not 
these regions only, but the defiles of Scrarafte ; the lovely vales of 
the Arno and of the C/ititmnus^ of Tend and of Reate ; the skirts 
of / etttrin* so often ravaged and so often restored to cultivation ; 
the orchards that blow on the steeps of f'allomhrosa^ and wate 
on the summits of 3fonte Sumano : Italy, all Italy, blooming <w 
the garden of Gorf, from the Adriatic to the Tuscan , from the 
Alps to the Ionian Sea, is a proof and a monument of the in- 
dustry and intelligence of its inhabitants. 

" But the Italians sleep in the middle of the day, and lie stretched 
out under the porticos of the churches, or under the shade of tk* 
vine, when they ought to be working; therefore they are a lazy, 
sluggish race.'* The Italians, like the Sicilians and the Greeks, 
follow the example of their ancestors in this respect, and onlroNr 
the call of nature, in reposing during the sultry hours, wbtn la- 
bour is dangerous and the heat is intolerable. To compensate for 
this suspension, they begin their labours with the dawn, and pro- 
long them till the close of evening; so that the Italian sleeps less 
and labours more in the four-and-lwenty hours, than the Engtist 
peasant. The Italians seem always to have been early risers, is 
appears from many passages in Cicero's and Pliny's letters; and a 
beautiful picture of domestic life drawn by Virgil, will on this oc- 
casion recur to the recollection of the reader *. In all warm cli- 
mates, as the cool of the evening invites to amusement, so the fresh- 
ness of the morning seems to call for labour and exertion: ani 
travellers would consult both their health and their pleas;;-.-, i 
they would obey this call, and devote the sultry part of the uav t 
rest, ami the cool morning hours to curiosity and application. 
" But (say the enemies of Italy, and this indeed is the >in»u:e>: 
argument they produce) is not beggary a proof of iiiilulciuv. ;md i: 
what country is a traveller so beset with beggars as in Itaiv * h-. 1 is 
pursued in the streets, tormented at church, and besio^od hv \hm 
at home. Their importunities are encouraged by chailtv aiii r»n>- ( 



1 liulr, ulii prima quics medio jam nocti< ahjetae 
(,urrit'u!i> cxpuli vut "omnuiu -. cum fcraiiu, prunuiu 
(Jui tol. r.ire iolu *iu:n ti nuique Miiu-rvi. 
liupo»itum cimrun «t «opit<is snnrit.il igors, 
.Nocirin ..u&mi« oj)i li, famui.l<qu<- ad I'iiuinj lop^u 
Exrri'tt jH-ns" ; c.i.-tuiu ut *i rv.ne cubile 
t.<inin<:i«, it jmivIi pjrros rduccrc nato*. 

jEn. lib. via. 4-'~« 
>"ow wlu'ii the niplit her middle rare had rode .... 
Tin- timr whvii ejr'y boustwivrs l+ave iho b«-d: 
Wlirn !i\ing i-Kibcrs en the hiurih ih.y spivad. 
Supply r)'.» l.rnp. .:.,d ljII tlie maids if« ri-f. 
With y..nuin$ iiioulks .11 id wiih h ill"-nprn'd ore? ; 
Tiny p!\ fa (Ii«l=fTbj tin* winking Lrjlil, 
\i.d m tluir dai ! y labour ;»dd ilir uight; 
Thu.. frugally ihry eini their child: rn'$ bread, 
\:n ; «i!icorrup! i "d Li"p «hcir nnptfal bed. 
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vokcd by refusal} to short, wherever you go, you are followed and 
leased by a crowd of impudent and oftentimes sturdy vagrants." 
This statement, (hough highly coloured, is not exaggerated ; at least, 
if confined to the southern provinces. In extenuation, I must ob- 
serve, that if the example of the ancients, and I pretend not to m Ae 
the modern Italians more perfecl (ban their ancestors, can be ad- 
mitted as an excuse, the modern!, may plead it in their favour. 
Juvenal alone, not to load the page with useless quotations, fur- 
nishes a sufficient proof of the numbers of mendicants that crowded 
Home in his Lime, in the following lines, which point out their sta- 
tions, their gestures, and their perseverance. 

(jtclu aJularor, diruiquea juiitr utrllci 
Digitus Ariciuui qui ■nendicare! ad uti 
l)lanJa"[Ut: Juvcxa: jaclaret bui* rlittlw >. 

"Sal. jr. ill 

Rut without relying upon antiquity for an answer to this re- 
proach, the reader must be informed, that vagrants as numerous 
and as troublesome may be seen in France, in Spain, in Portugal, 
In some parts of Germany, and let me add, ui Scotland and ip Ire- 
land; so (hat if iM-ggary be a proof of idleness, lha 'Inhabitants of 
all these countries must submit to the imputation. Bui, to remove 
a charge so insulting to the largest anil mobl civilized portion or the 
inhabitants of Europe, we need but to remember, thai in all these 
commies there is no legal provision for the poor, and thai the needy 
and the distressed, instead of demanding relief from the parish, 
are obliged in ask alms of the public. Perhaps, if il were possible 
to calculate the number of those who live upon charity in Italy and 
in England, we should find no great reason to triumph in the dif- 
ference, beggary, without doubt, is sometimes the effect of indi- 
vidual, but cannot in justice be considered as a proof of national, 
idleness, shire even amongst us, where ample provision is sup- 
posed to be made for all cases of distress, and where uicndicauey is 
so strictly prohibited, yet objects in real or pretended misery so' 
often meet the eye, and in spite of law and police, infest our pub- 
lic places. 

As for the nakedness of children in Italy, (he want of furniture in 
houses, of glass in the windows, and many other external marks of 
misery, every traveller knows how fallacious arc such appearances, 
which are occasioned, tint by the distress of the people, but by the 
mildness and Hie serenity of the climate. To admit as much air as 
possible is the object in all southern countries; and in Italy at 
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present as well as anciently, the people of all classes delight in lin- 
ing constantly in the open air ; a custom as salubrious as it is plea- 
sant in such a genial temperature as generally prevails beyond lie 
Alps. Hence the scenes of festive enjoyment and of private is- 
dtlgence are generally represented as taking place in the open ah*, 
as in the Georgics. 

Ipse dies agitat feslos fnsmqiie per herbtm 
Ignis ubi in medio, et socii cratera coroauit *. 

Gcorg. iL 527* * 

And in Horace, 

Curnon sub alta Tel platano» tcI hac 

Pinu jaeentes, sictemere, ct rosa 

Canos odorati capillos * 

Dam licet, Assyriaque oardo 

Potamus uocti * ? Can*, lib. ii. xi. 

Hence Cicero , as Plato before him, represents most of his dia- 
logues as taking place in some rural scene, as the second Dt L$gi- 
bus, in an isftnd formed by the Fikremu; the first, De 
under a.plane tree, etc. all scenes as favourable to the 
the mind, as they are conducive to the health of the body. 

After all, a foreigner who has visited some of the great mam- 
facturiug towns, and traversed the northern and western parts of 
the United Kingdom, may ask with surprise, what right we haveto 
reproach other nations with their poverty and misery, when under 
our own eyes, are exhibited instances of nakedness, filth, and dis- 
tress, exceeding all that has hitherto been related of luij, of 
France, or of any country under heaven, excepting perhaps soiac 
of the Prussian territories. Qtiam in no$ legem sancimus ini- 
quam ! 3 . 

We shall now proceed to another charge, " The Italians are 

* IHmself in rustic pomp, on holy-days, 
To rural pow'rs a just oblation pays. 
And on the green a« careless limbs displays 
The hearth is in the midst ; the herdsmen round 
The cheerful fire, proroke his health in goblets 



DrjJeu. 



Thus beneath this Mky shade. 
Thus in careless freedom laid. 
White Assyrian essence sheds 
Liquid fragrance on our heads, 
While we lie with roses crown'd. 
Let the cheerful bowl go round. 



Fiaactt 



* Alas! what laws, of how sarere a strain, 
\cainst ourselves wc thoagntlcwlv ordain 

J"/ ■-■:...■. 
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ive and cruet, and too much in lie habit of sacrificing 
life to vengeance and passion. " It would almost be a pity 
M litis charge, the supposed certainty of which has furnished 
b novelists, particularly those of the fair sex, with so much 
• h excellent matter for description ; dungeons and friars, 
s and assassins, carcases and spectres. But, eetere* avian 
pulmo/ie reeeffo '. We must leave these stories lo nurses, 
babies of whatever age they may be, whether in or out of 
rsery. The Italian is neiUier vindictive nor cruel ; he is 
nul passionate. His temper, like his climate, habitually 
d serene', is sometimes agitated by black and tremendous 
, and these storms, though transient, often produce most la- 
lie catastrophes. An unexpected insult, a hasty word, oc- 
ta quarrel ; both parties lose their temper ; daggers are 
i and a mortal blow is given ; the whole transaction is over 
i, that the by-slanders have scarce time to notice, much less 
em it >. The deed is considered, not as the effect of delihe- 
alice, but of an involuntary and irresistible impulse ; and the 
rator, generally repentant and horror-struck at his own mad- 
I pitied and allowed lo fly lo.some forest or fastness. Such 
:ruelty of the Italians, and such the assassination too common 
e great towns, yet not near so common as has often been re- 

rt It is the effect, not of a sanguinary, but of a fiery 
it was prevalent at all limes in southern countries, and 
tfcMked l>v (h* severity ami activity of a good government, 
the two governments under which this atrocity is the most 
dive, the one is too indulgent and the other too indolent . 
bile the papal magistrate forgives, and the Neapolitan lie- 
the criminal, they both eventually encourage and propagate 
ine. Yel the remedy is easy and obvious. A prohibition, 



I author, with one of hit young com pan ion t, happf nrj lo lie preient it a 
which had marly trrniinaled in a very tragic manner. Walking early in 
■ins in theilreels of AnSmm, he taw a man anil a bo* diiputipg ; the, man 
kite aged and of i mild Ivenetolent countenance, llie bay 'tout and impudent ; 
bo words, ihe nun wind (babnt by the collar, the bo) ttruggled, and bndinf 
u pnrjKHe, had recourse to Llowi : the old man bore several •troka* w th 
all on a Hidden, kit colour changed In a livid pale, liii «yaa 
ire of bit face became absolutely demoniac H* held Ik* 
it left hand, look his knife out of hit porLrt with hit right, and 
to bit teeth lo open it , the bay teemed tcruible of bit fate, lost ail power of 
r, andwai linking d> Ihr ground with frar. We immediately stepped in and 
M mast arm, we look the knife out of hi. hand, aud rescued the boy : the 
.de r» misuse, aid *i»a>ed for tome ainut« totally waeawble of -bat was 
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under ihe severest penalty, to earn' arms of any description. This 
remedy has been applied with full success by the French, while 
masters of the south ; and by the Austrians, while in possession of 
the north of Italy. 

But, in justice to the Italians, every impartial traveller most 
acknowledge, that murder, that is deliberate assassiuation, is very 
uncommon among them ; thai they are very seldom prompted toil 
by jealousy, of which they arc by no means so susceptible as sob* 
writers would persuade us, and scarcely ever tempted to it by iki 
vile, hellish love of money, which, in France and in England imprif 
to many miscreants, after a cool calculation of possible profit, to 
imbrue their hands in the blood of their fellow creatures. Era 
robbers arc rarely met with at present j like the ghosts that swa 
in the air during the darkness of the night, they are often laftd 
of, but never seen ; and a traveller, excepting in lime of Uwoo, 
war, or civic dissensions, may pass the Alp* and the Ape—urn* 
and traverse the dreary Campagna> and the uninhabited Pek£ 
(marshes), by day or by night, without alarm or molestation. Ids 
not expect to hear the bloody scenes that stain the annals of A- 
rence^ Genoa, or tenise, quoted as proofs of national cretin. 
Such sceues disgraced ancient Greece and Rome ; slain the pp» 
of Dutch and German, of Spanish and Portuguese history ; aadbrt 
been renewed in the French Revolution, with a profusion of blood, 
a refinement iu cruelty, and an enormity of guilt unparralltkd ii 
the records of the Universe. But these crimes belong, not to tbe 
nation, but lo the species. The earth, under all its climates, h* 
loo often drunk the blood of man shed by his brother, and whilri. 
cries to heaven for vengeance, proves in spite of philosophise ihi: 
man, when left to the workings of his own corrupted heart, be- 
comes the most cruel of savages, the foulest of monsters. HV any 
conclude, that neither the history nor the manners of Italy present 
more frequent or more aggravated features of cruelty thanlhuM f 
any other nation ; and that all accusations against them en uY> 
head, are the effusions of hasty prejudice and of superficial ob- 
servation. 

Thus, 1 have now reviewed, and, I conceive, refuted the principi 
charges against this celebrated people. The lesser imputations 
though sung by poets, repealed by novelists, and copied again afri 
again by ephemeral tourists, may be pissed over in silent rootrapL 
as unworthy the notice of the reader and the traveller He wbfl. 
from the knavery of the innkeepers, reasons against the hones!? 
of a nation, or judges of its character from the accomplishments^ 
a few wandering artists, may indeed imagine that Italy is peopW 
with rogues aud swindlers, and produces nothing but dancers ani 
buffoons, singers and tiddlers. But, upon the same principles k 
must conclude, that the French nation is entirely composed of cwfct 
and hair-dressers, and that England herself, even England. i* 
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another of heroes, or patriots, of salesmen, has furnished Europe 
with nothing more than grooms and jockies, eolton and woollen 
■umifnrturcrs. 

Whai then, it will be asked, is the real character of the modern 
Italians ? Il will not, methinks, he difficult to ascertain it, whast we 
consider the part which the modern Italians have acted in history, 
and compare it with the part which their ancestors performed. The 
loiter were a bold and free people. Their lore, of liberty showed 
Itself in the various qmimonwcalihs thai rose up in every part of 
Av*ania, and at length it settled and blazed fur ages in the Homatt 
Republic. The former have given tlio same proofs of the same 
spirit. They have covered Hie dice of the satin country with free 
Slates, and at length beheld, with a mixture of joy and jealousy, 
the grand republic of Venire, the daughter and almost the rival 
of Rome, stand forward the bulwark and the glory of Italy. The 
ancient Romans, by their arms, founded the most extensive, the 
most flourishing, and the most splendid empire, thai ages ever 
witnessed in their flight. The modern Italians, by their wisdom, 
have acquirer! a more permanent, and perhaps a more glorious do- 
minion over ihe opinions of mankind, and still govern the world 
by iheir religion and their taste, by their arts and their sciences. 
To theaneieul Italians, we owe the plainest, the noblest, the most 
majestic language ever spoken ; to the modern, we are indebted 
for Ihe softest and sweetest dialect, which human lips ever uttered. 
The ancient Romans raised the Pantheon ; the modern erected the 
Vatican. The former boast of die age of Augustus, the latter glory 
in that of Leo. The former have given us Virgil, the lauer Tasso. 
In which of these respects are the modern Italians unworthy of 
their ancestors ? 

Through the whole of their history we observe and applaud 
the Mine love of liberty, the same unbroken spirit, the same 
patriotism, the same perseverance, the same attachment to letters, 
the same deiestalion of barbarism and of barbarians ; aid in 
■hurt, (he same active, lowering, and magnificent spirit, that 
an gloriously distinguished the Romans. How then ran we pre- 
sume to tax them with the feeble vines of a degraded and sub- 
jugated tribe ? with ignorance, cowardice, and general degene- 
racy ? The Italians, il is Ime, have never been nhlr to unite the 
states of iheir own country, In order to give it all its force, and to 
CBKihli! il lo exert all its energies, as the Romans did; still hare they, 
Vkc the Romans, succeeded in extending their conquests far and 
, iiridc, and imposing a new yoke on half the nations of the world. 
But let it he remembered, that in the first as well as in the last of 
these projects, the Italians have been opposed not by their own 
countrymen only, but by the Germans, by the French, ami by the 
Spaniards, no longer tribes of wandering, divided, undisciplined 
savages, imi mighty monarchies, united each under one chief, and 
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employing for ibe attainment of its object, the numbers of ancient 
times directed by the skill and by the experience of modem dm. 
With such difficulties in opposition to their vast designs, we may be 
allowed to doubt whether the Romans themselves would have 
ceeded in the conquest of the Cisalpine Gaul, and still more, 
ther they could ever have extended their dominion one foot beyond 
the precincts of Italy. 

From these observations I think, I may fairly be allowed to en- 
elude, that a nation which has thus, during so many ages, continei 
to act so great and so glorious a part in the history of mankind, tint 
has thus distinguished itself in every branch of human attainment 
and excelled all other people, not in one, but in every intellect 
accomplishment ; that such a nation most be endowed with Ae 
greatest virtues that have ever enobled any human society. 

It may perhaps be asked, " why, with the same talents aai vitk 
the same virtues, the Italians do not now make the same figven 
the history of the world as their ancestors ?" The answer appeal 
to me obvious. To induce man to shake off his natural indole** 
and to exert all his energies, either urgent pressure, or glenoe 
rewards are necessary. Now, the ancient Romans fought first far 
their safely and very existence, and afterwards, when imninst 
danger was removed from their city, they entered the lists of fame 
and combated for the empire. of the World. In both cases, all 
their powers and all their virtues were called into action, either 
to save their country or to crown it with immortal glory. The n» 
dem Italian has neither of these motives to arouse his natural mag- 
nanimity. His person, his property, his city even are safe, wba;- 
ever may be the issue of the contests of which his country is either 
the object or the theatre. Whether the French or Russians the 
Germans or Spaniards gain the victory, the Italian is doomed stilt 
to bear the foreign yoke. His inactivity and indifference in \he 
struggle are therefore excusable, because prudent. Quid inter- 
est cut serciam, clitetta* dum portem meas \ As for glory and 
empire, to them, Italy divided and subdivided as she is, and kepi in 
a stale of political palsy by the intrigues or the preponderating 
power of her transalpine enemies, to them Italy can have no pre- 
tension. But if some happy combination of events should de- 
liver her from foreign influence and unite her many states once 
more under one head, or at least in one common cause, the cans* 
of independence and of liberty, then Europe might confidently ex- 
pect to see the spirit and the glory of Rome again revive, and the 
valour and perseverance which subdued the Gauls and routed iht 
Cimbri and Teutones again displayed in chastising the insolence & 
the French, and in checking the incursions of the Germans. She 

* Phccdrns. — What imports it tome who is my master; so long as I most cam •? 
panniiTj .' 
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ld rise even higher, and assuming the character, which her si- 
ion, her fertility, and her population naturally give her, of urn- 
of the south, she might unite with Great Britain, the rival and 
enemy of France, in restoring and in supporting that equili- 
m of power so essential to the freedom and to the happiness of 
>pe. • 

at whether Italy be destined to re-assume her honours, and to 
y onco. jnore an age of glory and of empire ; or whether she 
exhausted her portion of felicity, and is doomed to a state of 
eless bondage and dependence, it is not for man to discover. In 
mean time, deprived of that sceptre of empire, which Heaven 
5 entrusted to her handto humble the pride of tyrants and to pro- 
opprest nations, to portion out kingdoms and provinces, and to 
y at pleasure the dominion of the Universe, she has assumed 
milder but more useftil sovereignty of the intellectual world, 
reigns the acknowledged queen of poetry dnd of music, of paint- 
lid of architecture ; the parent of all the sciences that enlighten, 
II the arts that embellish human life '. 

Vida, when speaking offes mental superiority, bunts into the following strains 
•etry and patriotism truly Virgilian. Though we cannot, perhaps, partake the 
yet we may enjoy the beauty of the ▼crse and the parity of the language. 

Dii, Rome indigetra I Trojat taqM aoctor Apollo, 
Undo fennft anatrnna certi a* tallit ad astra. 



llanr sallnntnsjffrrri landed* prohibete Latitat. 
Artibus caMBM temper, stadiisqne Miner**, / 
Italia, rt grates doceat pulchcYriaaa Ronaal 

Vc gods of Roman birth ! and Pbotbtu, Ihoo, 
Beneath whose hands the Trojan dty rote, 
Whroce sprang onr g loriona net, iorhid at least 
That this last, aohJaat reauuat of onr fame 
Should e'er be lost to Latins*. Italy 1 
In arts, in learning may's! the* still escet, 
While lime shall lasti and then, najeelic lUame, 
Re oil! tb* instructress of tae^fratefol world, 
Though tbon art Qneen no 



CONCLUSION. 



Tn Author has now not only cloned his Italian Toot, but la- 
minated the reflections which it naturally wggestt, and he Qa 
himself that in hit progress through (hjt country, be has nrifL 
the engagement which ne entered into in the prefab, and uLi 
the ancients for' bis guides. In foci, however he Bin; 1 ..... 
smitten with the face of nature, or delighted wilh the works of B 

' he has seldom failed to inform the reader how tbe. writ 

agktfquity have described the former, and what momuai 11 l> 

are recorded, that may enter into, eomnetilioa with, the! 
From this double comparison, which pervades the whole 1 
and was indeed in the Author's miod ou_of its principal t* f rr\ 
he thinks be nay draw the following imWeneea, afl ikree wrj 
favourable to modern Italy. 

In the lint place, that the scenery and tbe natural 
that country are nearly the same as they were in the timestftt* 
Romans. In the second place, that the language, manners, wnaa 
of living, and character of the modern, aKnearly she same » 
those of the ancient Italians : and thirdly, thai Italy was in general 
as prosperous during the years immediately preceduM; the Frks 
revolution, as it has ever perhaps beeu at any period of its hiaon 
subsequent to the reign of Augustus. The first inference presests 
uo difficulty tbat has not been, at least Implicitly, removal riser 
in the course of the Tour itself, or in the reflections that haaWi it- 
The second, it is conceived, follow* naturally from tbe obse 
made in the body of the work, ami if they be accurate fat i 
lible. The third may astonish many of my readers, aud as V 
very opposite to oar early conceptiuus on the subject, require* far- 
ther elucidation. 

Population and cultivation may be considered as tbe most pr«- 
ntiuent indications of prosperity, aud these two objects musi ihrrt- 
fore be taken into consideration on both sides. Thepopulaikmrf 
Italy under Augustus, for it continued to decline rapidly forseT«a! 
ages afterwards, cannot easily be ascertained; it has b«en siawd 
by some writers to have amounted to six aud thirty millions. I an 
inclined to suspect that this calculation is considerably exaggera- 
ted. We learn from Strabo, that at the period of which we ire 
speaking, several ancient towns iu Italy and particularly in Stm- 
nium, had either entirely disappeared, or had dwindled into fir- 
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.ages'. The labours of agriculture were ihen carried on princi- 
pally liy slaves, a mode which cannot be considered as favourable to 
population. To ibis we may add, that the civil and social wan 
wbii li had succeeded each other wiili such rapidity, and such do- 
■nation previous to Augustus's final establish mint, had occasioned 
a diminution in population not to bi' n placed by the tranquillity of 
ihe latter years of that Emperor's reign'. Moreover, the laws 
passed by that prince for the encouragement of matrimony, would 
■aver have occurred to a legislator in a country abounding in po- 
pulation, as the remedy is never called for, till luo effects of the 
■ Attemper are felt. The number of colonies, amounting to eight 
:nul twenty 1 ! "bi'' 1 ' he established in different parts of Italy, may 
be considered as an evidence of depopulation, as excepting the cmi- 
lisciitiniisof the triumvirate, a prince, who like Augustus, allecieil to 
BDfNl with justice and even with clemency, could not be supposed 
room lor colonics by die dispossession of tin- ori-in.il ami 
inoffensive proprietors. The poetic complaints of Virgil' refer to 
tin- same evil, and considering the accuracy of the author, may be 
admitted as satisfactory proofs of its reality. 

1* Sue, the eloquent lamentations of Lucan, which I have cited 



ir that Iwlm-CQlhr IlimuTuniul iln> lulbn lrili«, llir ri.il war 
u aiiit Svlli, Wl wi-iu ( ji-aar an J ]'uni|nj. twlwrru llic Trim m in anil 
u frnt, llut lKltti->:n AiiiiUttiK auil \nlua)>, all lank |iUe* !■•• 
■ Um joamf P.oiuc 8(1 1 anil 71*. llut •-, IbuLuiiI n-inilj jrari. 'I lie Am mm 
J lu IUl>, and probabl] Malhbatad nxiru in ilt JuvnUlwa Uiau any rouleM 
-il iii'iTi Imlipii. Wl eltapliBf rviu llii 1 iniuiunuf Vcmilill— '.. 
iijm'iani" ttttaUo *, up Floral. Iliit sanpiioary tt'Utm i< > OUQAli >' m 
f Mi>w <•( (lie laiol nnrlrnt rutiim, and mil a ft* "I flV "mil 
,i 1 i!i.-> iii Iv.h. 1,1 il., .<■ trail Wt may add iln-So.il.- wai, II 
■ of Sparttnn, of Srslorim, mil ufr:»iilin> ; nil of mliicU wtr* ci>il ilrugf^n 
J ihcetfaiinii ij( lanrli Mnod. and tlie dpi. Nation ofmo»iJer*lite Iraf'i of 
VVUpu luit.i.-wadita and liuLl" faun* o[ dtpupulatlun , w* add Ike wtaal 
M dim rflcclual a^inl of ill, a grnml >l Hr " °* lilwrliuiiiii utd uf drhwrtud 
eafitiao. "i |H«»l*iil among lliv ftumaiu in Ik* rra ot Augualui, w< aluU liutl auf- 
iuii On- jreal population ol Ilal) al lli.il |<criud. 




1, 0*1. Oar, Aug. *6. 
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upon a former occasion, prove that in his time, though no civil war 
or interior calamity had intervened, the very vicinity of the Capital 
itself was very thinly inhabited ; an evil which he poetically as- 
cribes to one single battle in the contest which he celebrates. Hb 
words, even when a due allowance is made for the fictions of the 
poet, and the exaggeration of his style, bear so much upon the 
point, that I think it necessary to insert them. 

Non alas hjec carps* edax, mooimenUqiie reraa 
Putria destituit : crimen civile Yidemns, 
Tot Tacufts urbes. (generis quo tarba redact* est 
Humani f loto populi qui oasciniur orbe 
NecmuroB implere Tins nee potcunut agros. 
Urbs nos una capk • vincto fiuor* colmnt ur 
Hesperia tegetcs; stat tectis putris iritis 
In noUoft mitura domus x . 

*"■ Z#. til 397. 

Now, as to cultivation, Italy, with all its fertility, did not, ft 
seems, produce a sufficient quantity of corn to supply the wabrf 
her own inhabitants; for even so early as the reign of AogMK, 
Egypt had become the granary of the Capital, and that praee. 
after the defeat of Antony, employed his troops in clearing the dif- 
ferent canals that bordered the Nile, in order to facilitate thetra&- 
port of grain 2 from that river to Ostta. This evil continued to in- 
crease with singular rapidity, and Rome was frequently aland, 
and sometimes visited by famine. A stormy winter, or the coab- 
miation of an unfavourable wind in the then imperfect state of na- 
vigation, excited the most dreadful apprehensions, and sometimes 
roused the degenerate populace to deeds of useful violence, that 
the love of liberty would have ennobled and consecrated as lets of 
heroism. Once indeed the Emperor Claudius was assaaited, and 
nearly driven out of the Forum. Upon this occasion, Tacitus ob- 
serves that Italy used formerly to supply distant regions with pro- 
visions, but that, in his time, instead of trusting to its fertility, the 
existence of the Roman people was committed to the winds and w 
the waves 3 . 



• 



Er'n now behold where waste lies peri j lies, 
Where empty cities shock our moornfal eyes 1 
Cntoach'd by time, oar infamy they stand, 
The marks of civil discord's mord'roos hand. 
Bow is the stock of human kind brought low I 
Walls want inhabitants, and hands the plough. 
Our fathers' fertile fields by slaves arc till'd, 
And Rome with dregs of foreign lands is fill'd. 



it»a»#. 



* Suet. 18. 

i At licrctilc olim o\ Kalue regionibus looginquas in provincias con}HKaUi<p(xa- 



1 
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Both the depopulation of Italy and the decay of cultivation are 
' atcribed, by some authors, not to the civil ware only but lathe ac- 
cumulation of property, and to the extent and luxury of villas and 
garden. The latter cause has always appeared to me unsatisfac- 
tory. The Roman villas were large and costly, and their gardens 
were extensive; but the former could not occupy many acres, and 
the latter, after all, mere pleasure grounds and regular walks and 
plantations. Parks or large enclosures, comprehending whole ter- 
ritories in their circumference, were, I believe, first introduced by 
the northern barbarians for the purpose of hunting ; an amuse- 
- ment which, with war, constituted the whole business and employ- 
ment of their existence. The Romans used to divert themselves 
occasionally with the chase of wild boars, but the forests which 
bordered the coasts of Latium and of Elruria, and the wild re- 
cesses of the Apennines afforded the means of that diversion in 
abundance, and rendered all artificial woods unnecessary. 

As to villas, they were not so much spread over the whole country 
in the manner they are in England, as crowded together in certain 
. ftshionable regions. Thus, while the environs of Rome, the Alban 
* Mount, the banks of the Tiber and of the Anio, and all Campania 
• and its coasts seem to have been covered with seats, the recesses 
i of Sahma, and the windings of the Apennines though as beautiful 
jt; and much cooler, and more salubrious, were almost deserted. Ho- 
ot nee mentions only one neighbour, Cervius, who perhaps existed 
£i only in verse ; and the younger Pliny tells us that his friends, from 
j£. ike neigbouring towns, occasionally break in upon his studies with 
,r a seasonable interruption, an expression which seems to imply that 
an there were few or no villas in the immediate vicinity. NulU$ 
\ necesiiias togas, says the latter, in another epistle, speaking of the 
same villa % nemo arccssitor ex proximo*. 
That these villas were numerous it must be acknowledged, at 
» Pliny himself had four at least, and his mother-in-law as many ; 
L Cicero had six, if not more, which, from their beauty or rather from 
his attachment to them, he calls oceUoe Italia* \ and as neither 






r. 



mint ; nee nunc infecunditate laboratur ; sed Africtm potius et £gyptum 
Mvibusque et casibustita populi Roroani permissa est — Ammal^ lii. 43, 

*• Formerly indeed they carried provisions from all the countries of Italy into the 
it provinces ; nor can we now complain of any want of fertility, but we prefer 
ig one of Africa and Egypt, and the lifts of the Roman people if committed to 
•hips, and to the chances of the ocean. " 

■ Hnr. lib. ii. Sat. vi. 77.— Plin. Epist. lib. is. Ep. 36. 

* Lib. v. Epist. G. 

* There is no occasion for the logo ( i. t, to bedrest) : there are no callers from 
the neighbourhood. 

4 The or« of Hal v. 

II. 26 
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Cicero nor Pliny were numbered among the mqpt optriefct ot their 
time, w» may suppose that person* of larger fortune posameda 
greater number. Bat after all, a villa with merely a garden* 
pleasure grounds annexed, does not occupy much space in proy 
lion to the extent of the country; nor is there any reason to betiat 
thai the most magnificent villa of the Romans covered amy enri- 
defaMt space * since the celebrated villa Tiburttna of Hadrim, 
whtek"eontainflH not only imitations of the most remarkable eth 
fices in the empire, but a representation of the infernal regions, mi 
of the Elysian fields, even this imperial residence with all its appm» 
tenances did not occupy a space of seven miles in circnmferaMfc 
The accumulation of landed property therefore, or the fatifm 
iia, as Pliny the Oder calls overgrown estates, seems to have fact 
a more probable cause of the evil of which we are speaking ;aa4dtii 
cause which had reached a very alarming pitch eu^B^the relief 
Augustus, arose from the facility which the civil wqjp^and Ae 
sequent proscriptions afforded of amassing wealth ; as the 
dom failed to bestow the Ugjk and houses of the vanquished 
his friends jnd supporters,* SB sometimes even upon 
the lowest instruments of the party. Thus we find, that the 
territory of Cremonm, with no small portion of the neighbovfaf 
districts, was given up by Augustus Caesar to his vetertes; tsa 
this donative we may calculate the extent of his largesses to to ia- 
timate friends. What, in fact, must have been the ineme d 
Agrippa, who could erect at his own expence, and without iacst- 
venience, such an edifice as the Pantheon, and at the same tim 
supply Rome with more than one hundred fountains, all ornawa- 
ted with columns, and with statues ? We may go farther back. aJ 
date the origin of these excessive incomes so early as the usvftt- 
tion of Sylla. Crassus, whose immense fortune was accuBwhud 
under the influence and perhaps from the confiscations of that Dic- 
tator , is supposed to have possessed more than five millions sterl- 
ing. Antonius, Cicero's colleague, besides his estates in Itaiv.vai 
proprietor of the whole island of Crp/taUemioy and had encfed s 
new city in it at his own expence : and in the feign of Auco*n*«i 
single individual of no rank or fame, Claudius Isidorus, iIu.ulIi be 
had suffered considerable losses in the course of the civil wars, Wl 
at his death four thousand one hundred and sixteen slaves, ifctf 
thousand six hundred yoke of oxen, two hundred and Gfty throat 
- sheep, goals, swine, etc. and it money fifteen hundred thowtfl 
pounds sterling. 

This evil increased to an extent almost incredible under ih^Er 
perors; and we lind in Nero's lime, that six Romans, who wcrcptf 
to death by that tyrant from motives of avarice, wore in possrsskt 
of one-half of Africa ! In fine, in the reign of Honorms. after fc 
division of the empire, and indeed at the very period of its «rf 
rapid decline, a Roman patrician, or one of the first rank, wasflf 
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posed to enjoy an annual revenue of four hundred thousand pounds 
sterling, not including the provisions supplied by his estates for the 
use of his table. One fourth of that sum was necessary to consti- 
tute a moderate income. Now, at ibis very period, when the opu- 
lence of the Roman nobles was so excessive, the reader will be sur- 
prised to learn that a very considerable part of Italy, and that part 
the most fertile, was nearly converted iuto a desert. Yet that such 
was the fact, we find unquestionable proof in the Epistles of St. Am- 
brose, tben llishop of Milan, an eye-witness of the scene which he 
describes. De Batummiti veniens urhe a lerga Clattmam, tp-~ 
tarn Dominium, Muliuam, Rheyium derefinevebas; in dextera 
erat Bririllttm ; a frontc ocenrrehat Plaeentia velerem uobilita- 
ttmipto adhttc nomine sonant .- adlasoam Apenuiniineulta mi- 
teratus, et ftorciHissiinorum quondam popufornm catteila eontt- 
derubat, alaue affvOtu relegeba? doleuti. Tot igititr *emiruta- 
ntin urhium cadacera, terrarumque nih eodem eonspeclu expo- 
si/a funtra . . in perpttuum prostrala ao dsrula'. This pic- 
ture, though evidently copied from a well known passage In Sulpt- 
cius's Epistle to Cicero, must be considered as an exact represen- 
latiun, and exhibits a scene of desolation sufficiently extensive and 
melancholy. 

Hut the depopulation here deplored was the result not of an inci- 
dental invasion, nor the consequence of a few disastrous years; It 
was die npcralimi of the military system established under ibe Em- 
perors, and had been in gradual progression during the three pre- 
ceding centuries. Pliny, who wrote his natural History under 
Vespasian, observes, that in Lalium, fifty-two tribes had perished 
utterly, sine resligiis >, and points out several towns even in Cam- 
pania itself, that bad either disappeared or were in a state of rapid 
decay. He also mentions several temples neglected and falling into 
ruin, even in places near Home ; and frequently employs such ex- 
pressions as sunt rvliquitr .... jam lota uhiit .... 
quondam uberrima- multitudinit*, etc. all of which are evidently 
indications of a decreasing population, and of a country »n the 
decline. 

' AmK K|w>t. "<).— tioiuiae. from lUe tity of Jtologna, you left behind yon 
Claivriu. Bi.fo-nj iu'f, Mmlnw, and Rhrgium ; ad your rljjht wn Itriiillun; is 
front Wan ritia mi I Mm. vvliuw «r»nimc nroHiinvt htr aiiririit nobility ; an the lefl 
you liiwr-,] wlili jiiti 1 1n- mini I tinted diilriflt of the AjiTDninr, ind eoulcmpblitl 
onr.inil imri.;-iii. uilli sorr»»filf«'Hnp«, Ihr fnrlilieit jilim of nilioiii formerly 
fl.iirUlmi:; nuil |iti"jn-i.'iu. The ultch-lnni ihrn of to nwi]y liair-dcinoliUinl eilics, 



■n J ill-- iii. in ■,[ riniitn.li, ore ell fon>|irelicn<lcd m one *icw.. , 
' H illinul hutin^ i luri' behind Uii'm. 




* 'there an: lip rinniiu lrt« now rntirrli ill's ppeirc.il. . • 

ibun'laiit iiiuliiiuilr. etc. 


.... farmer!)' 
26. 
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The depopulation of Italy has, I know, ben flf part asoibei to 
the vast increase of Rome, and to the natural tendency Whfch 
opulent provincials ever hare to desert the metlehrilf i£ their 4b* 
score country, and to establish themselves in the capital^ Dmg 
the era of liberty this evidently was not the case; for yve not eat} 
find the Republic discharging the surplus of its population in c^ 
lonies, but we are informed that the Senate, fey an express order, 
prohibited th* establishment of Italian provincials in the City, 
ordered twelve thousand Latins, who ted settled there, to re 
home. - An expression of the historian, Hftwever, stows the?!*- 
pensity of the Italbift, and the commencement of the evil*; yet 
long after this event, which took pl?ce in the year-of Rots MS, 
many of the Italian towns were extremely populous, insomuch tfctt 
Padua alone counted five hundred Roman knights among her* 
tjtons. 

'" Under the Emperors, when not foodAgly and sometimes raknt, 
bntev$ry convenience and almost Mpfy luxury jrere praito 
gratis for the Roman people; whenoaths fhrnhhcddh with iqpl 
magnificence were open for their accommodation, and plays aai 
races and combats were exhibited daily and almost hourly i 
amusement ; when porticos and groves, and temples and 
nades, without number, offered them shade and shelter at all 
and in all seasons : in short, when a thousandTonntains 
out rivers to refresh them, and all the wants of nature were 
plied without labour or exertion ; then the idle, the indigent, 
the effeminate inhabitants of Italy, and indeed of all the provisoes 
flocked to Rome, and crowded its streets with an useless aai 
burtbensome multitude. To this overgrown population, tta 
formed of the dregs and the vagrancy of the subjugated countries, 
Seneca refers with temper, Lucan with contempt, and Juvenal si* 
indignation. 

Noapostnm fere, Qoirites, 
Groetm urbem, 
Jam pridem Synw in Tiberim defluxit Oraata *- 

Jup. Sat m iii. 60. 6*. 

It may appear singular, but his true, that the population of Rone 
increased as the empire declined, and was never perhaps 



* Jam turn moltitndine alienigenarum urbem oneraote. — TlL Z«\ Kb. ™*- J 

* Even at that period the ckj was Qverbarthened with a multitude of alien* ' * 

■ 

1 1 bate in Rome a Grecian town to find 1 
To see the scorn of Greece transplanted here, 
Hcceiv'd like gods, is what I cannot bear . . . . 
Obscene Qrontet, diring under ground, 
Conrey* bis wraith to Tiber's binary <bores 

Dtydrn, 
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than during the inauspicious reign of Honoring, whan the barbarians 
who had overrun the distant provinces made inroad* into Italy 
itself, and forced the terrified inhabitants to seek for protection in 
the Capital. To ascertain the amount of this population would be 
difficult, especially as the most learned authors disagree in their 
calculations ; but, whatever its amount may have been, it may justly 
be surmised, that it was not either at this, or at any preceding 
period, a very efficient cause of the depopulation of Italy. The 
British Capital may possibly contain as many inhabitants as Rome 
did during any, even the most flourishing era of its empire ; and it 
still continues to increase both in size and hi population, without 
any prejudice to the cultivation of the country or to the prosperity 
of the country towns. The real causes of the depopulation of Italy 
under the Emperors were the unsettled state of the Roman consti- 
tution, the accumulation and the uncertainty of property, and the 
pressure of taxation ; evils resulting invariably from a military and 
a despotic government, and more destructive in their effects in one 
century than all the wars, famines, and pestilences that have ever 
afflicted mankind. 

The same bane of public prosperity that preyed upon the re- 
sources of Italy under the Caesars is now corroding the vitals of 
the Turkish empire, has already converted the ferliles provinces of 
A%ia Minor j of Syria, and of Egypt into deserts, and will shortly 
devour the remaining population of Greece, and leave nothing 
behind but barren sands and silent, solitudes. That the towns and 
even tribes mentioned by Strabo and by Pliny should have withered 
away and disappeared under the deadly influence of such a govern- 
ment ; and that Italy itself, though the centre of the power and of 
the riches of a mighty empire, should have gradually decayed 
under the immediate frown of a race of tyrants, and constantly the 
theatre of their cruellies, of their caprice, and of their contests is 
not wonderful ; on the contrary, it is rather surprising that it should 
have resisted the action of so many accumulated causes of destine-* 
lion, have survived its fall, and have risen so great and so flourish- 
ing from its disasters. 

At what period, or by what means the population of Italy was 
restored, its cultivation renewed, and new sources of wealth and 
prosperity opened to it, is neither my province nor my intention 
to inquire ; but we find it in the thirteenth century covered with 
numerous republics, warlike and populous as the commonwealths 
that flourished in the same.country previous to the Roman conquest, 
and like them engaged in perpetual contests. In the succeeding 
century we see it rich in commerce and in manufactures ; and in 
the fifteenth we behold it illuminated with all the splendours of 
genius and of science, ahd shedding a light Uiat penetrated the 
darkness of the benighted countries around, and roused their in- 
habitants from a long slumber of ignorance and of barbarism. So 
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great, iodeed» was its literary tone during Urti totfrtbll, ltd ft* 
and so disUhguidied wefelts artiste, to poets, IU|>ltth*opheis, 
k may perhaps be doubted whether its histoty daring the Me 
and sixteenth century be not as tnstrttetWe as that of Grace*, ena 
+fken Greece was most distinguished by the arts and by the 
of its inhabitants " . {Jinde that period the slate of Italy has 
parted; several bloody wars hate beeta carried on in Its interior} 
and many of its provinces hate passed under different aiMim* 
¥et, lis those Wars were waged principally by foreigners, ttfdasfti 
Change of dynasties, if unaccompanied by olhfcT alterations, has Wtk 
or do effect upon th# welfare of a country* Italy nottrithMandhf 
these vicissitudes has omttyied in astateofprogreasiT© preptfftj 
down to the latter part of the nineteenth century. 

In the year 17&4, Italy and its dependent islands* SMhf, 
JUnim\ etc. were supposed to contain frofh shtteen to eightoea 
lions of Inhabitants, and it h highly probable thit in the year UN 
this number was augmented to twenty millions, as no natttal at 
artificial cause of morality visited Italy durihg the idtarat Al 
the Italian states were at that period governed by their own 
or at least resident princes, with the exception or Milan, 
belonged to the House of Austria j but as the administration 
.conducted by an Archduke, who always kept his coiirt in 
pital, it felt little hMnvenience from its dependence on a irtm- 
alpine sovereign. All the cities, and almost all the great towns, 
with most places of any consideration, exist under the same name 
nearly as in ancient times ; many of them have rfrcovemi their 
ancieu l prosperity and population, aud several have considenWr 
exceeded it. If 11 ereu la tietitn, Pompeii, and Cumte have uUfrir 
perished in Campania, to compensate the loss Naples not «*Jr 
spreads her superabundant population over the neighbouring roasts, 
but over the base of Vetuvin* Itself, and raises populous aad 
flourishing towns on the ruins of the fallen cities ». Rome is re- 
duced, it is true, from a million perhaps to two hundred thotsad 



1 The author of Aimrhtrsi* was so struck with the united wonders of tfaefcaAarr 
of Italy at the period of which I am speaking, that he haw thought* of irtma\w ia^ aw 
idea! tiavd'cr iulo that country instead of Greece, as affording a greatef Kope i» 
useful obicrvatious on the arts aud sciences and presenting a greater varist) i 
character and anecdote. He hat left behind him a sketch of his deiirn, vhkL 
though imperfect, yet presents a masterly combination* of hints, portraits, and paral- 
lels. As it is intimately conueeted with the subject of these volumes, and ret far 
from being generally known*, I hare inserted it as an addional appendix, 

3 The southern provinces of Italy arc possibly as well peopled DOW, if we except 
a few great towns, as they were in Roman times. Apulia was aiwayi a 
Cicero calls it — tnanissima pars Italics *. Ad Attic. Tib. viiL epist. 5. 

* TW aiMliuuok«bif«dpui uf iuij. »' ' 
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Luuuhitau ts, nod its immediate vicinity has perhaps lost one million 
more; bill Anemia, uu Uiu opposite coast, is more flourishing Uian 
' il was under Hie Caesars ; uud LorettD, a new city, bas risen in 
ils vicinity, and now lodges fifteen thousand inhabitants on the 
summit of a mountain. Son Marino, the child of Liberty , nurses 
Iter semi iliouaainl hardy SOUS on a pinnacle of the Apennines, 
and all the coast of the Adriatic swarms with life and blooms 
Willi industry and vegetation. 

Etruria, though not perhaps as flourishing or as populous as it 
was about the period of the I'oumuilion of ltome, is more so probably 
than il was when under the sway of the Emperors. Most of its 
ancient towns remain, and some arc in a much more nourishing 
state than they were at any period of Human history; such in 
J-'/vmicc, Sienna, and Lucca. The Muremtie or sea-shores, 
formerly unhealthy and thinly inhabited, are, in consequence of the 
establishment of the Iree-pori of Leg fiom , then a miserable village, 
now u populous city, cultivated and in a slate of progressive im- 
provement. As to the spacious plain extended between the Alpi 
and Apcmn'iu ■■; its ancient towns (with the exception of peUeia, 
which was overwhelmed by the fall of a mountain), and all its 
ancient cities, are in a most flourishing stale ; some far more pros- 
perous indeed ttiau they were even in die reign of Augustus or of 
Trajan. Anion;,' the hitler we may rank Turin and Genua, both 

|i!ar.-s til liule u:i aueieiilly, now populous ' and niagnifteent 

capital*. Mil,,, i ii:,c!l \> probably much mote considerable at 
(iivm'IU than ii wrn. at cither ul the above-mentioned periods, 
lliuugh iuliri. ]■. in pupiiljiiuii ul least, to what it was when during 
lln- deciim* ol the empire, it (1 cea-ionaHy ln-earnc the residence of 
III.- Iinp-i-.iis. it: ■ t>Hi.-|i.Tily iifjivlofjnu, with a lew exceptions, 
so III:, t.il.ave been piv^rcssivc, and has long siuee raised il to 
bin h a device tifopi! corn as to appropriate in il, as its distinctive 
(|tuilil), tin' epithet uliiVA. To close the ralalngiif, / vuict rises 
bt !'»re lis niili its ili.iai'i and towers, with its immense |>opulatiou 
an I i;^ (\ini:iu- i-'.imiueice, (he Queen ol Hie Adriatic, aud the 
r ili: , ..r Ii...'.. ■•<"■':>■ uf /'■/'«« nuil of Acimania, of the Ionian 
i>!:i:iti:-.j!.i.; in ll.ehi^h.nii'.g .-1 ll.c last criiluiy, of Pthnwnncw* 
ilw-tr. Iliisspleinli.rCapiial compensates the l-*s ol Aquileia-, 
ami can rutim in her cxd-iii-ive ami populous territories ten towns 
more einiMili-rMilr than that ancient metropolis of htria ». In 
sli .it, Ilalv, with its .lepeiideueio, in the year 171*2 was supposed 



« .Ipi'-in »».I.Mrariil li« Amis in llu: link n-Llhi... 

' To llie Uljnnis lw.».uiur anclrinMK in RtiwrJ, Halt, iuo.rillli; la m 
l*:.lt» l |>rmtt1t, »«.'* iwo lilt-wings in moJrm •ftHguajr. joJ (Iu tit} -/ ftoite. '■ 
doi.ul know v>lntl.< r nnuv r.f my teuton may nil nw*Ucr I oili lbr«s hlming* » 
putrbuMil «l tu» liijjU ■ |wier. • «(■-' 
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to contain more than twenty millions of t^pbitaufe, It population 
for the extent of country far superior to the Ibest inhabitated terri- 
tories, the Netherlands ribt excepted, and in all probability, if not 
above, at least equal to its population at any period of Roman his- 
tory since Augustus 1 . 

As to cultivation (the second criterion of prosperity) one obser- 
vation will be sufficient to decide the question in favour of modern 
Italy ; and that is, Italy at present not only feeds her own inhab> 
tants, but exports largely to other countries, an advantage whicjk 
she never enjoyed at the period of history to which I have so often 
alluded. To this observation it may be added, that ftaly now pro- 
duces every article necessary not for the comforts only, but more- 
over, for the luxurious enjoyments of life ; and although there, as 
well as in less favoured countries, fashion may often induce the 
opulent to have recourse to foreign markets for accommodation, yet 
there is not one single object requisite for either dress or furniture 
that may not be procured home-made in Italy. Oo» source of 
riches and commerce indeed this country now enjoys , which is 
alone sufficient to give it commercial superiority ; I mean, the silk 
which it produces in abundance , and which constitutes its staple 
manufacture. The nurture of the silkworm indeed, and the col- 
ture of tip jntylbetry-iree on which it feeds, not only furnishes the 
poor o^tafygnrith employment, but supplies its poets with a favourite 
anltyopulfl* th$me. > 

Unde sacri viridem vates petiere corouam 
£1 mentis gratas sibi devinxere puellas '. 

Vlda. Bon&jrcum, lib. ii. 43;. 

I might pursue the subject still farther, and maintain, with some 
appearance of truth, that, excepting Rome, Iuny is ornamented 
with more magnificent edifices at present than it was at any period 
of ancient history. The ornamental edifices Of ancient times were 
temples, porticos, baths, amphitheatres, theatres, and circuses, to 

* There is a circumstance mentioned by Poljrbius ( Lib. ii. ) which Bay be oof 
aidered as furnishing a foundation for calculating the population of Italy at an early 
period : this author relates, that on a rumour of an approaching invasion by the Gauls, 
the inhabitants of Italy (an appellation which then excluded all the country lying north 
of the Apennines ) brought into the field an army of more than six hundred thousand 
men. This force, we may reasonably suppose was the result of an extraordinary 
effort, and could not have been maintained as a regular army; now modern Ilaly f 
including its dependencies, could, if it formed a federative republic like Germany , 
support an army at least as considerable without depopulating its provinces or 
impoverishing its inhabitants. 

* HeoM sacred bards a variant chaplet wore, 
And bowri by ftroapf Ha tht gratefel fair. 
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4rhicl|I may add, in occasional mansotatt£, The magnificence of 
topples consists in their colonnades, iHvgenerally formed their 
1 -from, and sometimes lined their sides, m& the beauty of colonnades 
as of porticos, arises from their extent and elevation. Now teto- 
pies, graced with majestic ornaments, were beyond the precincts 
and the immediate vicinity of Rome, certainly not common. A 
well-known temple of Fortune gave considerable celebrity to Prm- 
neste; the lofty rock of Anxur was crowned with the colonnades 
of Jupiter ; and it is probable that each great city, and occasionally 
a promontory or a fountain, had a splendid edifice dedicated to their 
tutelar divinities. But the far greater part of the U^ptes were 
small, sometimes deriving, considerable beauty and infSptlt from 
their site and their proportions, as that of Tibur and of CHhtmnus y 
and sometimes, as seems to have been the case of most rustic fanes, 
without any share of either \ Moreover, these temples appear to 
have been at all time* much neglected, and many of them allowed 
to fall into decay, as we are informed, not by Horace only ', but by 
the elder Pliny, who mentions a temple in ruins so near Rome as 
Ardea. 

It will, I believe, be admitted, that the Churches which rise ^ 
numerous in every part of Modern Italy, oftentimes equal the tem- 
ples of old in exterior magnificent, and generally surpass them hi 
interior decoration. Though I have excepted Rome from the com- 
parison, yet I may safely aver that there was not anciently, even in 
Rome itself, one temple in magnitude comparable to the cathedral 
ot Florence, or to that o^ Milan, and that few in internal beauty 
surpassed or even equalled that of Si. Georgio at Venice, of Sta. 
Giustina at Padua, or of the abbey church of Chiaravalle. 
The pillared portico was a peculiar feature of Roman magnifi- 

1 Winy the Younger, by t tingle expression, enables as to guest at the size and 
Jbnrilure of a rustic temple, even when of great celebrity—** Yetus sane et angusta, 
ajanim sit alioquin stato die frequentissima. . . . Dess lignum. . . . antiquum • tigm> t 
qnjfmsriam sui partibus truncatum \ " Pliny, who was about to rebuild this foe, 
im awtW, m ma jus **, orders his architect to purchase four pillars for the front, and 
^4» quantity of marble sufficient to lay the pavement and line the walls.— Lib. ix. 
MpUt. 3n. 






• Delta* Majonua tantrita* Hm» 
AomuM, doatc tMBpU nfeotrb 
„ JEimum Ubonti doonaa. tic 
^ JSbr.Ub.Ui.04t «. 

Tkoof k goiltloia of joar frtkori' chaws, 
lomao, 'U» thiao to Ictnt tiaMt, 

T%9 TMfMDC* ofUM fodt tO DMI 1 , 

Till joa tbtir awfal doiati repair, etc. 



* " It b old tad of avail iimmuomM, thoaffc oa Um day of wtaoay It b rtnwJUd to 
* . . . tkOTbu ■**«•* wood* tt»t*«o(tt»f>tttt^ 

•• ■• To bsfvoTt it, tad arnluft ft," 
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tence, nrtr dpes Italy at present exhibit any thing of the kW, «* 
cepting ihe grand oolonnMp of the Vatican, forming the noati 
tensive scene of archilectJhd beauty in the world. In 
porticos Italy is still rich , and Vietnza and Bologna 
their celebrated galleries a length of arches not probably 
in ancient times. 

, Amphitheatres were of Roman invention, and when of 
magnitude and of solid stone were most stupendous edifices. Bat 
of these the number was very small, and it may be doubled whelkr 
in all Italy there were more than three or four of the Kind, two rf 
which were in Borne, and one* at •Ferona. Most 9 if not all the 
others were either of wood, like that of PimeenHa, whick 
in the contest between Vespasian and Vitelline or of brick like 
otPutcoli, and numberless others unnecessary to mention V 

The observation on the small number of munificent an 
ires may be applied with some restriction fib theatres, 
which were of little size, and of very common dfeterialft, 
tributed no more to the ornamept of the country than 
fices of the same description . The same may be said of ei 

tths, particularly the latter , wbich v with very few exceptions, 
provincial towns buildings of more convenience than wigUr | 
c£nce. But to compensate lhe # defect, if there exi*t %ny ia dfe 
respect, Modern Italy possesses other edifices perhaps of eqcd 
beauty, and undoubtedly of greater utility, and of far superior ia* 
terest. I allude to her abbies and to her hospitals. The formtr 
lift their venerable towers amidst her fyresis and ber solitudes 
sometimes replace the temples (hat crowned the pinnacles offer 
mountains, and open in the loneliness of the desert scenes of utiz- 
tecture, of literary opulence, and of religious pomp, which, cro- 
trasied with the savage features of nature around, seem alnust to 
border on the wonders of enchantment a . The latter encircle her 



1 I am aware that several learned authors are of opiuton, that the upper don 
oulv of the amphitheatre of Placentia was of w*od, and that the same my he »*" 
of other similar edifices supposed to be built of the same ma U rials, Bat sk 
destruction of* so large an edifice ' can scarce be represented by an hotorun w •> 
curate us TacHos (Tacit. Hist. ii. 21 ) as the conflagration of the whole; whifc, m 
the other h.iud, it is difficult to conceive how Ihe appellation pulc kMi mum of*s > 
most beautiful building ), can be applied to a wooden pile. On the whole, as it *» 
consumed by firt we must conclude that it was of wood^~ 

2 The site of the temple of Jupiter Latiaris,on the pinnacle of the AlLaa VoacL 
is now occupied by a couvent of Camaldolese monks, and the Parent Abber of tk 
Bencdictin Order rises on the ruins of a temple of Apollo which crowned taenia- 
uaclo of Mount Cms'uutmu . The reader will recollect other instances. 

Somv writers of more prejudice thau reflection, represent these, and ali iixic 
establishments, as blots, deformities, defects, etc but as long as paintii 
architecture are held in repute ; as long as agriculture and literature 
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cities Willi lines of palaces , superior in sue and decorations to the 
mansion of their sovereigns, and expand halls, libraries, fountains, 
aud gardens for the reception, not ul' an Idle populace, noi- of para- 
sites and buffoons, nor of actors aud declaimers, liul of the sick and 
the suffering, of the ignorant and the forlorn, of nil that feel misery 
and want relief! If, to tliese edifices we superadd colleges, semi- 
naries, aud literary eslab lis lime tils, nil institutions unknown to an- 
tiquity, and almost all of considerable magnitude and splendour, 
spread at. present over tlic face of lite country in every direction, 
aud embellishing in a greater or less degree every towu from Suta 
to Wteggio, we may perhaps no longer hesitate Wallow to Modern 
Italy the praise even of superior embellishment. Hut, when with 
these ediliees we cnuncd (he object lor which they arc erected, and 
tin; moral effects which (hoy are intended lo produce ; when we 
contemplate the consequent propagation of religion aud decency, 
of literature and humanity, the prospect still brightens upon us, 
and .Modem Italy rises before us encircled with a lustre, that eclip- 
ses all the glories even of the Augustan age. 

Such was the state of Italy during the latter period of the eight- 
eenth century, populous and cultivated, covered with the works of 
art and with lite monuments of glory ; not only independent hut 
extending her sway over the neighbouring coasts aud islands ; nut 
only united by the same language (the most harmonious and the 
must copious of mo lern dialects), but spreading that language with 
all its treasures over all the wide-cxtcuded shores of the .Medi- 
terranean. I'm the French invasion darkened the prospect, aud 
Clouded all this s-t'ene of glory. Since this disastrous event every 
year has visited Italy with some additional curse in its train, aud 
has swept away iu its flight some monument of her former fame, 
sonic leumaul of her late prosperity. Her cities have been plun- 
dered ; tier sons dragged away lo bleed in the cause of their op- 
pressors ; her schools have been suppressed ; her cultivation dis- 
couraged ; Hie morals or her youth tainted, misery has thus been 
entailed upon future generations j and all the curses of military 
despotism have been inflicted upon her in all their aggravation. Of 
these curses die greatest and most desiruriivc is the loss of her in- 
dependence ; Italy now, for the first lime in the long annals of her 
most event Cm I tiMtn-y, is numbered among the provinces of a foreign 
■•iiipitv. li-iuif, the t'rinrr** uf pruritic™, in Income tributary ,■ 

«t«Jidiiiu^> ;; ^ii.l ,i. Itwg a, ilijLnuwIcJgaot Cliriitumi'j ithwknl u|»u <ua liluu- 
inK ; fci l.iPfillHfn-iiliJiliirt «UllwiaiikrJ amans ib>- oimimur-.il Modern lulj. 
Itul. m ItH^iiuiuii ill llu- aullmr> imiiliuni-.I tbtiti-. llw .<._■«■ /«/« ;»..ik-ii"Li«Pi 1 ul 
Mljqiiie,, «li.<:i in j. |>ubl|i>liate iumi-tiiUi-4 on -ujw-J llw wiu tul.Ury iuiws, 
Bui k.-n tli.- |iriiH» ul lor •Uni kImi rulliiaH'J Hi.- UnJ, «»J wi» and llim «ltu ul' 
frt.ii.in s.i/.-l |,v llu I.iwIim Uiiduuldrr* oil ttiv high ruad. awl nlll»«4 Ut life, 

III... ...Ul,.', nil .1,1 (..: .JMl !H IIIJI. (.■1U4W11U1JL. 
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the Metropolis of Christendom is degraded into the 
Paris. The Roman Emperor, that majestic phantom thai 
nated with becoming digiHy the grand pyramid of the 
republic, has descended from his throne, and tamely resigned At 
crown and the sceptre of the Caesars to a Gallic usurper '. fet ifc 

€»llanimons prince, when he give up a title which had been At 
bition of the wisest and the most heroic of his 
which raised his family above all the royal dynasties of 
had more legions under his command than were assembled 
both Caesar qpd Pompey to dispute the empire of the world i 

plains of PhartaUa. But, if Rome hatffc blush for the w 

mity of her Emperor, she may justly pory in the firmness offer 
Pontiff, and acknowledge in Pius VII. the unconquerable sori tf 
her ancient heroes. While all the other sotereigns of the 
bowed in silent submission to the will of the victor, and 
assumed provinces and diadems at his nod, the humble Pontiff 
had the courage to assert his independence, to %epel i 
the pretended sovereignty of the French despot, and to reject 
contemptuous disdain both his claims and his offers. 



beoocomtaneos dubio vestigia awado ■• 

ii. »4*- 
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How long this subjugation of Italy may last, it is not for 
foresight to determine ; but we may without rashness venture to 
assert, thai as long as the population and the resources of Italy ait 
annexed to the destinies of France, so long France must be iriav- 
pbapt. A peace that consigns the garden of Europe to the traaqifl 
sovereignty of that overgrown and most restless Power, coaagas 
the Continent over to hopeless slavery ; and of a peace that brings 
such a dire disaster with it, it may justly be asserted that it will be 
more pernicious in its consequences than the longest and mo6i des- 
tructive warfare. 

The islands may flatter themselves in vain with the advantages o( 
their situation ; a population of sixty millions, active, warlike, mi 
intelligent, with all the ports and all the forests of the continent at 
their command, with increasing experience on their side, and nit 



1 The Roman has thus sahsided in the French Empire, ami Napoleon affects * 
reign the founder of a new monarchy, and the rural, not the successor of the Ccssn. 
This attempt to make France the seat of empire is the second on record. TV fine 
was made during the distractions that accompanied the conavt bet ween Vemtam 
and YiteUias. Though successful at first, it soon terminated in disgrace and ilLnoml 
tare, and the empire of the Gauls vanished before the genius of Rome. — Tack. Be* 
ir. It is to be wished, for the sake of the human race at large, that this 
attempt at universal dominion may meet with the same Cue ! 

* Unmov'd amid the storms that shook the world. 
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ill-- skill and llic valour of transatlantic mariners in their favour, 
unst 31 length prevail, and wrest the trident even from the mighty 
band of Great Britain. 

When we contemplate the page of history, and see how inti- 
mately happiness seems connected with misfortune, and how closely 
glory is followed by disaster ; when wc observe the prosperity of a 
country suddenly checked by invasion, the most civilized regions 
if by the hand of Providence to a horde of barbarians, 
and all Die fair prospect of peace and felicity blasted inlhc very mo- 
H^fcat of expansion, wt- are tempted to indulge a sentiment of des- 
awndency, and mourn over the destiny of our species. Bui the 
philosopher who admires the wisdom and the goodness of the i>i- 
vim- Being stamped on the face of nature, and reads them still 
more forcibly expressed in the Volume of inspiration, will ascribe 
to design that which folly might attribute to chance ; he will dis- 
cover in the histories of nations, as in the lives of individuals, the 
prudent discipline of a father inuring his sons to patience and lo 
exertion ; repressing their petulence by timely chastisements; en- 
couraging their efforts by occasional success ; calling forth their 
powers by disasters and disappointments . allowing the mind sca- 
tous of peace and prosperily lo maiure its talents , and, when il 
I has attained the highest point of perfection allotted to humau en- 
dowment in this state of trial, changing the scene, and by new com- 
binations of nations and of lauguages, calling forth the energies of 
oilier generations ; and thns keeping the human heart and intellect 
III constant play and uninterrupted progress towards improve- 
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On ike Pop*, ike Bmmtm Omni, C m nkhmle, «te. 

The subject of the following pages, though not ftrietly 
included in the plan of a CUsHemi Tour, it yet intiautely 
with the destinies of Rone. For the former raaiots I have 
these observations in the body of the !w»rk; and for tine 
I think it necessary to insert then) here; especially as 
my readers, though they may have heard much of the 
yet may possibly be very superficially acquainted with theiMnat 
themselves. Such therefore as may have any curiosity to 
any wish to acquire more information pn the subject:, 
peruse the following pages with some interest 

The person of the Pope may be considered in two very 
capacities , as temporal sovereign of the Roman territory, 
chief Pastor of the Catholic Church. Theconfusioo of tfc 
has produced much scandal in past ages , and in mora 
has occasioned much misrepresentation flpl not a little 
To draw the line therefore , and toeaaUarhe reader to 

the rights annexed to these different characters , may be _. 

not only as necessary in a discourse which treats ofthe Roman Gani 
but as a debt due to the cause of truth and benevolence. That mcfci 
combination of spiritual and temporal power may occasion a hbouI 
reaction on each other, and that it has had that effect not tmbr- 
quenlly, must be admitted : whether it may not on that very aaannt 
be , in some degree, mischievous, is a question which we an* not here 
called upon to discuss, especially as this union forms no part of 
Christian or Catholic discipline; and however decorous oradraatr 
geous the independence of the first Pastor be supposed , yet it is con- 
fessedly no necessary appendage of his spiritual jurisdiction. I shall 
treat of the spiritual character first , as that js the essential andda- 
tinguishing privilege claimed by the Roman See , and then speak <f 
the temporal power which it has acquired in the lapse of ages. 

Now, in order to give the Protestant reader a clear and precise ida 
of the rights which every Catholic considers as inherent in the Is- 
mail See , or to speak more correctly, in the successor of St. Peter, i 
will be necessary to observe , that the Pope is Bishop of Rome Me- 
tropolitan and Primate of Italy, of Sicily, and of Macedonia , eu% aai 
Patriarch of the West; that in each of these capacities he enjoys tk 
same privileges and the same authority as are enjoyed bv other K- 
shops, Metropolitans, Primates, and Patriarchs in their respective 
dioceses and districts; that his authority, like theirs, is coofiari 
within certain limits marked out by ancient custom , and by the a- 
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nons; andlhallilce theirs alio, iitnay be modified ormipended, by the 
Church at large. I shall only add, that a* Patriarch of the Weil, the 
Pope enjoys a pre-eminence elevated enough to satisfy the wishes of 
the most ambitious prelate , as by it lie ranks before all western eccle- 
siastics, and lakes place and precedency on all public occasions. 

But the HoinanPonlifFelaims honours still more distinguished, and 
as successor of St. Peter is acknowledged by the Catholic Church lo 
sit as its first Pastor by divine institution. As it is not my intention to 
exhibit either proofs or objections, but mdrcly to stale an article of 
belief, I shall as the best and most satisfactory method give it in too 
words of a general council '. 

" linn, drfinimm Stnrlam ApOftluliram Snlon cl Romanum Punlilkcnj in uni- 
vrmist orlwm Iriirrn I'rimolum, cl i|»uia r<>i>lifimu Homwiucn Sum-Harem ma 
brail Petri. Princi]iit Auoilolonini, ct iwiim Cliriili Yi.'irium, uiliujque Krclcaia 
I :.ipnl, <■< umiiinm Christ HU'-rimi l'atmn r( Doclorem cxiiirre ; d j|uti in beats 
PHm piiiirf Dili, rrgi-ndi, or pjlieranudi uuiieittfeni wrluun ■ Uoniino iimlro Jmi 
Citoilu |i!inani pulolalrai IrsdiUn c«, ipii-nisidmoilum rliani iu gi-itu Uliruaati- 
<wun cuoriliuriim i'l in iarru tanuuilMu coiiiiuciur. Kuuotanln iniujier anlinui 
liadituui in ra mini 1mm ectcroruni vairrauiliuni Palriarclurum; ul Palriardii Con- 
flinlinii[iuli(anin xcimduj lit noil Miirli»iiiiiuin Romanum I'onlilkrai, Irrliui vara) 
Alciaudriuui, i|ii;iiliit nulim Aminrhmui, cl uniiilut Hi. rosohiiiirainii ; ulvit 
' villi licet pi liili';ii» omuiLui cl juritiiii mrum '. 

According lo this canon the Pope enjoys , by the institution of Christ, 
lite primacy of honour and jurisdiction over the whole Christian 
Church . ami to refuse it lo him would be dccim.il an act of rebellion *, 
Butnoaiilhoiir* has yet determined, and it seems indeed very diffi- 
cult lo fix . the precise rights and prerogatives which are conferred 
by Ihis priii in cy, ami are so insi'pnrahly annexed to it , that to oppose 
their exercise or to' deny their existence would lie oilhcr schism Of 
heresy. Suffice it to say, that the greater part of the powers exercised 
by th« Popes, and especially those acts which have been considered as 
the most offensive in themselves as well as galling lo other Idshops , 
are allowed lo In; of human institution. In fact, the object of the ca- 



< (rfnird Council ul Wmwcr. 

• Also, »e ilrrbrr the Apoatnlir Ser, and tiic Roman Pontiff, lo hare u> primacy 
■terall (1m- wurlil, m»l llir lloaiaa 1'onlifl hiaucll U lit lbs MtceMtw of Sl Peter, Um 
Prin.-eof llir Apmllr*, «nJ 111" true Vicar of Clirij, ami llir head of the itbola 
thurrli. and llir [alhi'r and Irarlirr uf all Chriilitiii; and UiW lo Lis, in St. prter, 
wai riciTi In nnr I in-nl Jiwn Clirvl, Hie lull paver ut friilinc., directing, and guwn- 
inflltf iiiiimImI rluinrli, u is ului roulaiiwdin tlie art. uf lira vmmcriral council!, 
■iid in tin' Hiriil nmun ; Rrnruin^ niurc«icr Ihe rauL of itie oilirr inu-nLta 
PalrNViliy liaml-u down iu ihrrmnrrt ; au llut Ibc Pulriarrh or Cumiaiilinnile lie uW 
Secttid a'l.r I in' u»M (■<>!> llunuu PoMifl. lint ot Al<-\aiidiia tli- lliird, that of 
Autiorh ilii'fnniili.audllialoCJ(.Tu>alrinilii'uJili, die rJM.li'> and prilil*;* of all si 
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mm above-mentioned ; at also of the article corresponding with it is 
the creed of Pius IV. seems to have been solely to ascertain the eiis* 
fence of a divinely appointed Superior in the Cfaolic Church, leavisf 
in the interim the mode of exercising his prerogative t|f the 
and the discipline of the same Church, tobeenlargedter 
as its exigencies may require. j^ . 

But though no temporal advantages are ori*JQJ£^y, or by its 
tution , annexed to it, jet it is evident that such an elevated dip 
must naturally inspire reverence, and consequently acquire wsi0ft 
and consideration. Influence, at least in a certain d 
company such consideration, and give the spiritual _ 
degree of worldly importance. We accordingly find , tha ijfrs n. in 
very commencement of Christianity the Bishop of Borne Jkw h 
a conspicuous personage, so far as to attract the atteutionVaf Ike 
perors , and sometfenes , if the expression of an ancient writer ha 
a rhetorical exaggeration, to awaken their jealousy. 

When the Emperors embraced Christianity, it may easily he 
gifted, that the successor of St. Peter acquired an increase of 
ral Jsflght and dignity : and it has been observed, that 
torians speak with some asperity of the splendour of his 
of the delicacy of his table. This splendour can excite no 
The fyst pastor of the religion of the Emperors m%ht justly he 
among pie great dignitaries of the 'empire ; he had free i 
person of the sovereign , and was by him treated with filial 
his palace and his table were frequented by the first officers ef As 
state, and to support his dignity in* their company might, 
justly, be considered as one of the duties of his station. We 
suspect the Popes of that period , such as St. Sylvester, St. 
Gelasius, Leo the Great, etc. of such contemptible vices 
luxury or ostentation ; simple and disinterested all through life, Iky 
eould not be supposed to resign their habitual virtues in their sM 
age, and to coaimence a career of folly when seated- in the charaf 
St Peter. But they knew human nature , and very prudently adtfad 
their exterior to that class of society which they were destine! Is hr- 
struct. 

But besides the consideration inseparable from the office ftsen* as* 
ther source of temporal greatness may be found in the 
sessions of land, and in the^reat riches in plate, of the 
itself. These riches were considerable, even under the 
rots and during the persecutions, as we may presume from 
passages in ancient authors *, and they were not a Httle inn fund hf 
the liberal donations of the Christian princes, and particulariv sf 
Gonstanline the Great The invasion of the barbarians, without dealt, 
might occasionally lower the produce of these lands, and their 
city might lessen the quantity of plate ; yet not in the same 
tion in which it affected the lands and the properties of the laity, 
great respect was in general shown to the tombs of the Apostles, 
to the sanctuaries of St. Peter, St. Paul, and St. John Lateran. So fat, 
indeed, was this veneration sometimes carried by these invaders, that 

> Prud. Lib. ITcpt Trtcitw, s, D.S. Lrarentio, 
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Ihe fierce (lenscric himself not only spared ihe great Basilica?, but 
poring all the horrors of a week's plunder, respected the persons and 
the property placed within their precincts. Hence the Roman Chnrch , 
> after repeated invasions, after the establishment and the reigns of a 
I race of barbarian monarchs, and even after the destructive vicissi- 
tude!, of the Gothic war, which gave the last blow i» the prosperity and 
to Ihe fortunes of Italy, still retained extensive possessions, not in 
Italy only, but in Sicily and other more distant provinces. This fact 
wo learn from the epistles of Gregory the Great, who employed the 
vast income, of which he was the administrator, in supporting many 
illustrious families reduced to misery, and in relieving the distress of 
tin- people labouring under the accumulated pressure of war, of fa- 
mine, and ot pestilence. When such riches arc so employed, it is no 
1 wonder that the public should look with reverence and affection to 
' the hand that dispenses them, and be disposed to transfer their allc- 
7 giaiu'i-rrumasoii'iri-n remote, weak, and indifferent, to their Pastor, 
who relieved them I > v Ins generosity, directed them by his prudence, 
and protected them by his talents and by his authority. Such was 
■ the pjit which Gregory acted during his pontificate. He was by birth 
a Human patrician, and took a deep fnlerest in the misfortunes of his 

- country , he was placed by his rank and education on a level with the 
- greatest characters of the age, and had been early employed in the 

rf ■linrjini nl if pnlilii affairs; he had thus acquired the address of a 

■ courtier with the experience of a slatesman : when raised to the pon- 
*1 Uficate he found in Ihe disastrous stale of Home and Italy, sufficient 

* Opportunities of displaying these talents to the best advantage, and 
-■ for Ihe noblest object; and by them he saved his country from the 
intrigues of Ihe imperial court, from the weakness and the wicked- 
*■' ana of the Exarchs, and front the fury of the Lont/ebanli, then a re- 
cent and most savage horde of invaders. 
From this period, though the Greek Emperors were the nominal, 

- yet the Popes became the real and effective sovereigns of Home; and 

- attached to it as they generally were by birth, and always by residence, 

■ duty, and interest, they promoted Ms welfare with unabating and of- 
tentimes, successful efforts. Upon the merit of these services there- 
fore, and Ihe voluntary submission of an admiring and grateful flock 
rests the original and best claim which the Roman Pontiffs possess to 

= the temporal sovereignty. But though this sovereignty was enjoyed, 
am ni.iny years elapsed before it was avowed, on the side of the Pontiff, 
■a or admitted on lhatof the Emperor, and many more ages before it was 
aat ladly and finally established on a solid and unshaken basis. 

'i In- German Caesars continued long to assert their supreme domi- 
nion over Ihe metropolis as the Capital of their empire : the Homati 
an barons, a proud and ferocious aristocracy, often defied the authority 
ssja Of their weak Pontiffs ; and the Homan people itself, though willing to 
■* auburn to the councils of a father, frequently rebelled against Ilia 
■t orders of a prince. It will not appear singular, that these rehaUiona, 
-.. Or to speak mote fairly, these acts of opposition to the temporal do- 
minion oT the Popes were never more frequent than during the- reigltt 
^^HElM Pontiffs, whose characters were the most daring, and whoso 
dtims were the mc-il lofty. In fact, front the leulh century, when '*" 
m 27 
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Popes began to degenerate from the piety of their predecessors ', and 
to sacrifice their spiritual character to their temporal interests. Home 
became the theatre of insurrection, warfare, and intrigue; and con- 
tinued so with various intervals of tranquillity occasioned by the in- 
tervening reigns of milder Pastors, till the sixteenth century, when 
they resumed the virtues of their early predecessors, and by tbfeu re- 
gained the" veneration and the affection of their flocks. Simte that 
period the Pope has reigned Pastor and Prince, an object at once 
of the reverence and of the allegiance of the Roman people, seldom 
alarmed by foreign invasion, or insulted by domestic insurrection : 
devoted to the duties of his profession, the patron of the arts, the 
common father of Christendom, and the example and the oracle of 
the Catholic Hierarchy. 

But though die Pope is both Bishop and Prince, yet his titles, dress, 
equipage, and the whole ceremonial of his court, are adapted to the 
first of these characters. He is styled Holiness, the Holy Father, and 
sometimes in history the Sovereign Pontiff; but the former appella- 
tions, as more appropriate to his duties and functions, are exclusively 
used in his own court. His robe* are the same as those of a bishop in 
pontificals (excepting the stole ihd the colour, which is white not 
purple). His vestments when he officiates in church as well as his 
mitre do not differ from those of other prelates. The tiara seems 
originally to have been an ordinary mitre, such as is still worn by 
the Greek Patriarchs. The three circlets, which have raised it into 
a triple crown, were added at different periods, and it is said, for dif- 
ferent mystic reasons. The first or lowest seems to have been origi- 
nally a mere border, gradually enriched with gold and diamonds. 
The second was the invention of Boniface VIII. about the year 1300; 
apd to complete the mysterious decoration, the (bird was superadded 
about the middle of the fourteenth century. The use of the tiara is 
confined to certain extraordinary occasions, as in most great cere- 
monies the Pope uses the common episcopal mitre. 

Whenever he appears in public, or is approached even in private, 
his person is encircled with reverence and with majesty. In public, 
a large silver cross raised on high is carried before him, as a sacred 
banner, the church bells ring as he passes, and all kneel in his sight 
When lie officiates at the patriarchal Basilicse he is carried from his 
apartments in the adjoining palace to the church in a chair of stale; 
though in the chancel his throne is merely an ancient episcopal chair, 
raised only a few steps above the seats of the eftrdinals or clergy. I* 
private, as the pontilical palaces are vast and magnificent, there are 
perhaps more apartments to be traversed, and greater appearances 
of splendour in the approach toliis person, than in an introduction 
to any other sovereign. In his antichamber, a prelate in full robes 

1 This fact wiM not be contested by the most zealous partisan of the pajri 
prerogative; if it should be, the author need only appeal to I'aronius, who, speaking 
of the tenlh century, observes — Pontifices Romano* a veterum pieiatc drge/ieinsse, * 
principes scuculi sanctitate floruisse, 

" That the Roman Pontiffs had fallen off from the piety of their predecessors, ad 
theiecular f rim* were eminent for sanctity. " 
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is always in wailing, and when the bell rings, the door of the pontifi- 
cal apartment opens, and the Pope is seen in a chair of state with A 
little table before him . The person presented kneels once at the thres- 
hold, again in the middle of the room, and lastly, at the feet of the 
Pontiff, who, according to circumstances, allows him to kiss the cross 
embroidered on his shoes, or presents his hand to raise him. The 
Pontiff then converses with him a short time, and dismisses him with 
some slight present of beads, or medals, as a memorial. The cere- 
mony of genuflection is again repealed, and the doors close v . 

The pomp which environs the Pontiff in public, and attracts the 
attention so forcibly, may perhaps appear to many a glorious and 
enviable distinction ; but there are few, I believe, who would not, if 
accompanied by it in all the details of ordinary life, feel it an into- 
lerable burthen. Other sovereigns have their hours of relaxation; 
they act their part in public, and then throw ofT their robes, and mix 
in the domestic circle with their family or their confidants. The 
Pope has no hours of relaxation ; always encumbered with the same 
robes, .surrounded by the same attendants, and confined within the 
magic circle of etiquette, he labours for ever under the weight of his 
dignity, and may, if influenced by ordinary feelings, often sigh for the 
leisure and the insignificance of the college or the cloister. A morning 
of busiurss and application closes with a solitary meal; a walk in the 
gardens of the Qmrinal or the Vatirnn, a visit to a church or an hospi- 

1 Some Protestants hate objected to this ceremony, which, after all, is only a 
mark of respect formerly paid to every bishop *, and still kept op in a court tenacious 
of its ancient (il)HT\aQces. // is said, that Horace Walpolc, when presented to 
ljiiirJirt MV. ?t;>od for 5omc time in a posture of hesitation, uhenlhc Pope, who 
wa< remark ah'.c for cheerfulness and humour, exclaimed, " Kneel down, my sort, 
rcctiii- lite oirssin*; vf*m ohl man ; it\vill ih> you no harm / M upon which the young 
ti;m iler infant !\ fell on his knees, and w.is so mwh pleased with the conversation' 
and Inclines uf Kern-diet, that ihe took cveiy occasion or waiting upon him, and 
t< -sti lying his re«pc"t during hi* stay at Home. In truth, KnglUh gcnllemen have 
alwa}!» heen received In the Popes with peculiar kindness and condescension, and 
e\<T> indulgence is<dio\m to their opinions or, as the Romans must term them, their 
prejudices and even to their caprices. 

Ihe ciMoni of lieiiig carried in a chair of stale has also given offence, and it 
certainly not urv couinniiublc to the modem practice even of courts, however it b 
another rcmmnl of ancient manners, a mode ol conveyance (less luxurious indeed] 
copifj from the /.r :.'<<; { m Jan ), so much in use among the Romans. In the earlier 
agi**. lli ' custom "1 the Popes as of other bishops was to paw from the sacristy through 
the. ihui-cu oil |.)t **, haumg on two pric«f«, and thus advance to the altar; ■ 
cus|.>ni inure ciiiluroiiMi* to (hristmn luu.iiliH, and to ih* siuiplicifv not only of 
ancient hut of model n iiu.es. In tact, in all the ceivnioiiial of the Roman Church and 
(Joint, the only pari* li.ih'e |» ini« representation or censure, are certain additions of 
later iim-<, v, in u, in p.li.ioitspomps and court pageants, in drees and in styli*. all wai 
inil.ilt-.l an i eiituhci .ir. '] lie rule of refoim i^ e,is\ au-1 ol>vi<jU-> ; to ,.iuneoff lltOj 
ear* vaceiiccs (.I hiir!i.irosi» a^ei t and to restore the simple lornii of antiquity. 

• Fl«ary, >!<■ i. :■" «l- \ '.!:.■ !• 'i*. *ixu. a>l fm> m. 

•" Uril'i B'.ui. Pmiius •■! iuunJ. .'/■*# t>-t. 
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tal, an hit only exercices. Devotion and hoslnms, tfcadbntiosefuie 
pontiff and of die Prince, su cc e ssivel y occupy b» Won, and leave 
no vacant interval far the indulgence of the tula, or far the 
mentof the affairs of the individual. What honours 
far a life of inch restraint and confinement! 

I have said a solitary meal, far the Pope never dines in comply; 
so that to him a repast is no recreation; it is co n seque ntly 
frugal. Sixtos Qnintns is reported to have confined the 
his table to about sixpence. Innocent XI. did mot 
crown; and the present Pontiff, oonsideripg the different 
of money, equals them both in frugality, as his table men 
Are shillings a day. These unsocial repasts may have iheirntihly is 
removing all temntltions to luxurious indulgence,' and nil opuertum- 
tfes of nnguWtff conversation; two evils to which conv i v ia l anm> 
tainments are confessedly liaJMe. Yet, when we consider on the set 
aide the sobriety and the reserve of the Italians, particularly wheals 
conspicuous situations, and on the other the number of aaen ef *- 

lento and information that are to be found at all times in the * 

court, and in the college of cardinals, -we fed oursei 

condemn an etiquette which deprives the Pontiff of such 

as might not only afford a rational amusement, hot 

nude the vehicle of useful hints and suggestions. 

tage might result from a Xroer communication; the amilm of 

nam call forth genius; admission to the table of the Pontiff 

revive that ardour for literary glory, which distinguished theanrf 

Leo X. and might again perhaps fill Rome with Orators, 

Philosophers. And though we applaud the exclusion of 

C" ntomimes, and the suppression of shows and pageantry, yet we 
allowed to wish that the halls of the Vatican again r e sou nded wm 
the voioe of the orator, and with the lyre of the poet; with them- 
probation of the Court, and with the plaudits of the multitude, fat 
nan Rome flatter herself with the hopes of a third Augustan age? 

On the whole, the person and conduct of the Pope, whether in 
or in private, are under perpetual restraint and constant 
The least deviation from stoi0t< propriety or even from 
farms, would be immediately noticed, published, and 
pasquinades. Leo X. loved shooting, and by the ch ange of dm ac- 
cessary for that amusement, gave scandal. Clement XIV. (6anfsamt*) 
was advised by his physicians to ride; he rode in the neighbourhesitf 
Ms Alban ruim, and it is said, offended the people of thnconntiymt 
a little by that supposed levity. Benedict XIV. wished m see the m- 
terior arrangement of a new theatre, and visited it before it was 
opened to the public ; the next morning an inscription appeared saw 
the door by which he had entered, Port* Santa »,- pUnagj imMgmm 
4s all wko enter. These anecdotes suffice to show the joyless uni- 
formity of the papal court, as well as the strict decorum that pervafas 
every department immediately connected with the person ef fat 

centuries ago the Popes considered themselves aulheriied, 

i The Holv Dtur. 
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by their temporal sovereignty, to give the same exhibitions and tour- 
naments, and to display the same scenes of festivity and magnifi- 
cence in the Vatican, as were beheld at the courts and in the palaces 
of other princes ; nor did such ill-placed pageants seem at that period 
to have excited surprise or censure. But the influence of the Coun- 
cil of Trent, though its direct interference was indignantly repelled, 
reached the recesses of the pontifical palace, and the general rigour of 
discipline established by it, ascended from the members to the head, 
and at length pervaded the whole body. Hence the austere features 
of the papal court, and the monastic silence that reigns through the 
vast apartments of the Vatican and of the Quirinal palaces; and hence 
also the solitary repasts and the perpetual abstemiousness of the 
Pontiffs table. 

I mean not, however, to insinuate that the private virtues of the 
Popes themselves have no share in this system of frugality and de- 
corum, as that is by no means the truth. Temperance is a general 
virtue in Italy, and independent even .of the national character, the 
Popes have long been remarkable for their personal abstemiousness. 
The present Pontiff in particular, inured to monastic discipline from 
his youth, and long accustomed to the plainest diet, owes, probably, 
the extreme temperance by which he is distinguished, to habit as 
much as to principle, and can feel little inclination to exchange his 
slight and wholesome repasts for the pleasures of a luxurious table. 
But, to whatever cause it may be attribued, this truly episcopal spirit 
and appearance are edifying, and must extort the applause of every 
traveller, who, however unwilling he may be to acknowledge the 
Pontiff as the first Pastor of the Christian Church, must confess, that 
his mode of living and appearance are not unworthy of that sacred 
character. 

To speak of the prerogative of the Pontiff as a sovereign is scarcely 
necessary, as il is known to be uncontrolled by any legal or constitu- 
tional authority; a despotism, which, though mildly exercised, is 
diametrically opposite both to the interests of the people and to the 
personal happiness of the prince himself. The mischiefs that result 
from thence to the former are obvious ; while the latter, if alive to 
sentiments of religion and of moral obligation as the modern so- 
vereigns of Rome must unquestionably be, cannot but tremble under 
the weight of a responsibility so awful thus confined to his own bosom. 
To share it with the best and wisest members of the State is safe, and 
would at the same time be so glorious, that we should be tempted to 
wonder that the experiment had never been tried, if every page in 
history did not prove how sweet despotic sway is to the vitiated palate 
of Sovereigns. But, if ever any monarch had either an apportunity 
or an inducement to realize the generous plan formed by Servius 
Tullius of giving liberty and a constitution to his people, the Popes, 
we should imagine, could have wanted neither. 

In the middle ages when even Rome itself was infected with the 
barbarism and the licentiousness of the times, the Romans may per- 
haps have been incapable of governing themselves with prudence and 
consistency. The Barons were perhaps too powerful) the people too 
ignorant; to bear, or to appreciate the blessings of equal laws and of 
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representative administration. (I have Said perhaps, because expe- 
rience lias long since proved that the best instrument of civilization 
is liberty.) Rut surely this objection is not applicable to the Romans 
Of the present age, whether nobles or plebeians; the former, are calm 
and stately; the latter, serious and reasonable; forming a nation well 
calculated to exercise the rights and to display the energies of a free 
people. The cardinals and the first patricians would constitute a wise 
and illustrious senate, and the people might exercise their powers by 
a representative body, the materials of which may be discovered in 
every street in Rome, and in every town and almost village in its de- 
pendent provinces. The Pontiff, a prince without passions, without 
any interest but that of his people, without any allurement to vice, 
and any bias to injustice, must surely be a fit head to such a political 
body, and calculated to preside over it with dignity and effect. Thus 
the Scnatus Popttlusquc Romania ! , now an empty name, would again 
become a mighty body ; the rich and beautiful territory under its sway 
would again teem with population ; its influence or its power might 
once more unite Italy in one solid mass, and direct its energies in 
union with Great Britain, its natural ally, against the common enemy 
of Italy, of Great Britain, and of mankind. 

But to tun from visions too prosperous to be realized, we shall 
proceed to the College of Cardinals, the real senate of modern Home, 
afkd the council of the Pontiff. The title of cardinal was originally 
given to the parochial clergy of Rome -. it seem* to have been taken 
from the imperial court, where, in the time of Theodosius, the prin- 
cipal officers of the stale had that appellation added as a distinction 
to their respective dignities. The number of titles, or churches 
which gave a title to this dignity, is seventy-two, including the sU 
suburban bishoprics; their principal and most honourable privilege is 
that of electing the Pope; and it is easy to conceive that tlieir dignity 
and importance increased with that of the Roman See itself, and thai 
they shared alike its temporal and its spiritual pre-eminence. As 
they are the counsellors, so they are the officers of the Pontiff, and 
arc thus entrusted with the management of the church at large and of 
the Roman State in particular. 

In the middle ages, when the Roman Bishop seemed to engross to 
himself the government, both spiritual and temporal, of Christendom, 
and acted at once with all (he power and authority of Emperor and of 
Pontiff, the cardinalatc became the next most conspicuous dignity, 
and rivalled, sometimes eclipsed the splendour of royalty itself. 

Even after the plenitude of papal power had been retrenched, and 
we reformation had withdrawn so many provinces from its domi- 
nion, the purple retained its lustre, and a cardinal still continued to 
rank with princes of the blood royal. This honour they possess even 
in our times, and in spite of the "revolution itself, they enjoy it in sucii 
courts as are not immediately under French control. Thus the Col- 
lege of Cardinals has made a conspicuous figure in Europe for the 
space of at least one thousand years. The Roman Senate itself can 
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•cartu lie said 10 have supported hi fame and grandeur far so long « 
period; in dignity, rank, talents, and majesty, the sacred College it 
worthy to succeed and to represent that august assembly. 

One of the advantages, or rather the peculiar glory of this body, it 
thai it admits men of eminence in virtue, talents, or rank, without 
any regard to country or nation; thus paying a trihule to merit in op- 
position to local prejudices, and inviting genius from every quarter 
oT Hie globe, to receive, the honours, and at llic same time to increase 
this lustre ol tin: Koinan purple. The classic writers of the age of Leo, 
while they beheld so many di'lingiiished characters collected ia this 
assembly, and while they received so much encouragement from its 
learned members, looked up to it with reverence and affection, and 
joyfully applied to il the titles and the appellations of the ancient se- 
nate. II was with Iln'iii the amfiliitimiii miImi, imperii et raf/MSSV 
arx — porlm omnium yrntium — Orhii trrrarum concilium', etc- lU 
members were the /'urpurulipalrt' — gentium pntnmi—UrltUprnu*' 
pet, etc. ' Iteaiuiot llnrrfore be a mailer of surprise that this dignity 
should at all limes have been the object of ecclesiastical ambition, 
and been accepted with joy by the sons eren of the first monarch* in 
Europe. 

Tim cardinals arc named by llie Pope, Ibougb all the Catholic 
Powers are allotted to ixciiinuieud a certain number. Some hats are 
generally kept in reserve in case of any emergency, »o that the num- 
ber is seldom full. Tin: Humiliation is not often abused, and the 
honour so rare iy misplaced, that the public has not been known to 
complain for a long lapse of tears. 

The grand assembly ol the cardinals is called the Consistory, where 
tin! Pontiff pri side* in person. Hire they appear in all the splendour 
of the purple and form a most itiaj'Slic senate, such as might almost 
justify the euiphalieal expression of in ** Urerk Orator. Hut this as- 
semliiy is not precisely a council, :i* il seldom discusses, but witnesses 
tin; ratification >>1 m.-asiires previously neighd and adopted in the 
cabinet of Ib.i Piiulilf. Here therefore public rommitui cations art 
an nou ne.' 1. I uvi^n :im*i;i — idon ivecived, cardinals created, formal 
compliments tua le and .instv -red, in short, Ui<> exterior splendour of 
sovereignly is displayed to the public eye. Hut Hie principal prero- 
gative of a cardinal is evcreiscd ill the Co no lav.', so called because the 
member, ol' tin; su.vd college arc then con line 1 within the precincts 
of the great halls ol lite lafi-na pil.it'', wlicni they remain immured 
till they a-jmi! in thy election of a Puntifi. 'IV halls are divided into 
temporary aparliu<:.ils ; cacb cardinal bat four small rooms, and two 
attendant* called conclavist*. The .Senator of Home, the conserva- 
tors, and the patriarchs, archbishops, and bishops, then in the city, 
guard th ■ tlili'.Tivii cuir.nvrs into the rn:u"lav,\ and prevent all com- 
ni'inicatiiui. Th ■>■■ ;iivim diiuis in exclude all undue influence and 
iiilrlgu: 1 , fret:; such an a sen i hly, on such an occasion, though not 

1 Tin- mod .intuit nii-mlily, l)ir mclropulis of eaipire anil of rouoc— Ilw refuge of 
all iiali'im— I lie nmnril of I hi- world, etc 

Tl ■■ jirrj.l.-.l Uilii-r, - •!■•■ jmImui of njlioni— iLe prineekMUN rilj, rtt. 
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alwayf effectual, deacive apphuse^VBowefuY, 

of tie different courts are to well poised, that 

mile mischief; Cor if the cardinals attached to any 





(articular efforts In favour of ear individual of the 

only awaken the jealousy and ♦use the opposition of all Ike 

courts and parties. The choice generally falls on a cardinal 

unconnected with party, and therefore exceptionable la 

from glaring defects, and ordinarily remarkable far 

cr useful aocompUshjnent, such as learning, dignity, 




It is not my intention to specify all the forma 
or the ceremonies practised during the process, or at the 
ofthe election; two or three hdwercr I must notice 
will appear sufficiently obvious; one is the custom of patting *« 
tickets containing the votes of the cardinals on the j m Ht m (or cssk 
munioa plate) and then into the chalice : now, however i a i p s its s l 
these votes may he, and however intimate their oonneotfoai wit*! 
welfare ofthe Church, yet to apply to them the vaaee derated la a 
peculiar manner to the most awful institutions ef valigksn, eaaasls 
pass beyond disrespect, and almost to border on profanation. Ha 
next ceremony to which I have alluded, is that sailed the 
the Pope; it takes place almost immediately after his 
he is placed in a chair on the altar of the Sixtiae chapel, 
receives the homage of the cardinals : this ceremony is 
on the high altar of SL Peter's. Now in this piece of pageaaty,! 
object not to the word adoration; no one who kimwa Latin, or reMs 
upon the sense which it bean on this and on a thousand othai ems 
sums, will cavil at it, though' he may wiss$tt otherwise applied. Mar 
do I find fault with the throne; he who is at the same time both Foetal 
and Prince has, from time and custom, perhaps a double title to sack 
a distinction. But why should the altar be made his footstool? Ike 
altar, the beauty of holiness, the throne of the victim * smtft, the amy 
teat of the temple of Christianity ; why should the altar be Usui s a d 
into the footstool ofn mortal? 

I mean not, however, while I condemn this ceremony to extend Ike 
censure to those who practise or who tolerate it. Besides the 
culty of altering an ancient rite (if this piece of pageantry 
epithet), the world is too well acquained with the virtues of the fate 
Pontiffs to suspect them of want of humility. To conform to an 
blished custom, and to refer the honour to him whom they 
the Prince of Pastor* and the Master of Apostles, appears perhaps to 
them a greater act of humility than to excite surprise, and perhaps to 

give offence, by an untimely and unexpected resistance. Be theme- 

»i 

* Hie aaA paacit popaJoa i dal as 
Cant, qai maadi aaafcaa oaana tollit 
Agaoa, et faai taatiaa i croons 

lpaa praaaaaL Uyn. D^d. 

a 

*n» Lamb that tabaa away the slain 

Or aarthty faih, bare faads his traia 

»i bis owa Saab, calartial food 1 
r I in ■' r itHirir i 
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tiwts of toleration however tvliat they may, the practice is not edifying 
to any, it is offensive to most, andol consequence, .is producing some 
evil ami no good, it ought lo be suppressed. 

The last ceremony which I shall notice is the following. As the 
atew Pontiff advances towards the high altar of St. Peter's, the master 
of the ceremonies kneeling before him, sets fire to a small quantity of 
low placed on the lop of a gilt staff, and as it blazes and vanishes in 
moke, thus addresses the Pope, SancU Pater ! tie Iramit gloria 
wrnndi!' This ceremony is repeated thrice. Such allusions' to the 
nothingness of sublunary grandeur have, we all know, been intro- 
duced into the ceremonials of royal pageantry both in ancient and 
modern times; nor is it mentioned here as a novelty, hut as a proof 
of the transcendent glory which once encompassed the papal limine. 

- — Xema est in mundo sine titi'/tin tribulation? eel anguitiii, quamrit 

tier iii ret i>, t pa ' -De Imit. Chriili. i. S3. The pontifical dignity was 
Uien, it seems, supposed to bo the complement and perfection of regal 
and even imperial povcr. 

Vol there is no sovereign who seems to stand in so little need of this 
lesson as the Roman Pontiff. The robes which encumber his motions, 
the attendants that watch bis steps, and the severe magnificence that 
surrounds him on all sides, are so mauy mementos of his duties and 
of Ins responsibility j while the churches which he daily frequents 
lined with monuments that announce the existence and the short 
reigns of his predecessors ; nay, the very city which be inhabits, the 
sepulchre of ages and of empires, the sad monument of all that is 
great and glorious beneath the sun, remind him at every step of fallen 
grandeur and of human mortality. One lesson more the Pontiff is 
now destined to receive daily, and that is of all others the most im- 
pressive and most mortifying; power escaping from bis grasp, and 
influence evaporating in the shadow of a name- Sin tramit oloria 

it! Hie retinue and procession of the Pontiff at the inauguration I 
shall say no more ; but of the ceremonial of the Roman Court in ge- 
neral merely give the opinion of the most intelligent of French travel- 
Kts in his own words, after having observed that to the eye of an 
Englishman, though as partial to pomp and stole lines* as the native 
of a northern region can be, the effect would he increased if the quan- 
tum of ceremony were considerably diminished. Lit pompv o"»» en- 
m-irmtnt U Pape, el lei eertmontrt tie I'Bglite remain* tent let pint run- 
jettutuiei.Ui plm uuguttet, ft Ut plui iinpotantet au'onpuitttwmir*. 



■ Holy Fsilirr I w p*- l «» awsy t he gloryoflhu world; 

■ TaafaiinomaiiiatbctorlJ wWigiiisomc iribiilaiionand dbtrtw, tliaoa^tt l,n 
be* Kiu;, or ■ Pnjie. 

> So Crtautory u thii world'i glory. 

» Lb Londi, — The pomp which unround] ihfl Pope, ind the e*rttnotun of th« 
li»m i luinli lr tlir inn I tn-j v the muit ni(;iut, and the moil imposing, last it 
bpombletosce. 
Toe reader will perbap* bo uirpriied to had Do account of nrkntt observances, of 
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From the state and the exterior of the Popes in general, we will no* 
pass to the person and the character of the present Pontiff. Pins VH. 
is of a nobic family, Chiaramonte by name, and became early in life a 
Benedict in monk of the Abbey of S. Gcorgio at Venice. His learning, 
vii Lue, and mildness raised him shortly above the level of his brethren, 
attracted the attention of his Superiors first, and afterwards of the hie 
Pope, Pius VI. who on his way to Vienna had an opportunity ot noti- 
cing the Falher Chiaramonte, ami who shortly afltfr promoted him H 
the Sec of lmola, and a norwards raised him to tlie purple. His career 
in this splendid line scans lo have been marked rather by the mild 
and conciliating virtues lhan by the display of cilraojrii navy abilities: 
we accordingly find him esteemed and beloved by all parties, and 
respected even by the French generals, and by Buonypmrie in pir- < 
licular. 

When the late Pope was torn from his Capital by the orders of uk 
French Directory! and draped prisontr into France, thft cardiiuls 
were banished or deported with ci renins lances of peculiar cruelly, 
and the cardinal Chiir.imonte of course shaded in common withkii 
brelhreu the hardships and the dangers of this persecution. 

On the death of Pius VI. the cardinals assembled in conclave at Ve- 
nice, and in a short time unanimously proclaimed cardinal Ckian- 
montc Pope. This election took place in the month of March l&N. 
The French were obliged to evacuate Rome about the same period, 
and the Pope embarked for Ancona, and made his public entry if lo 
Koine in the following April. 

We may easily conceive the joy both of the Pontiff and of the people 
on this happy occasion. The scene was unusually splendid, but a 
owed its. splendour n >t lo the opulence of the sovereign, hut to uVtfal 
of llie subject. The guard thai lined the streets, ami escorted u£ 
Pontiff, consisted of a numerous body of young patricians; ihetri-a- 
plnl aulp's and decorations were supplied by the Roman people; and 
the e^(uipa^e of I he Pontiff himself was the vol: mtarv homage o: tht 
generous Col anna, a prince truly worthy of the name of a JtaaiQ- 
In facl. the Pop^ was personally as poor as the Apostle whom he suc- 
ceeds, and like him, brought lo his Flock nothing but the pieh of ik 
Pastor, an< I the affection of the Falher. As the procession nfcm*d 
towards the Vatican, tears were observed more than once slreamins 
down his cheeks, and the details which he afterwards recti led of iii.* 
distress occasioned by the rapacity of the late invaders, could oni» 
increase his anguish. 

To relieve the sufferings of his people, and to restore the finances 
of lh».» country, was his first object, an I lo attain it he be^aa by esta- 
blishing a system of the strictest economy in his own household an<! 
around his own person. He next suppressed all immunises c* 
exemptions, and subjected the nobility and the clergy lo the samr :: 
to greater burihens thin the lower orders; this regulation, so si in/: 



uliirh he has beard or read much, sucii as the opm stool, the eiauinatiju. etc. -~ 
but hi* <nrpri5c uill cease, or [urhnps inmaso. when he i> a«?u;cii that zu •— | 
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in Itself, sad « Just; toy* little practised m the oentiartt, whew in 
general the weight of taxation bib upon these who are least capable 
of bearing it. The French republic afipcU indeed to adopt it, but in 
bet we* itonly aa a convenient method of plundering the rich without 
Faltering the poor. Such are the benefic i al effects, of this regulation, 
that though some oppressive and unpopular duties have, I believa, 
bjam removed, and too sura imposed on aaeb individna.1 djmipisjied, 
j«t the general amount of the taxes is considerably increa§Bd- Qther 
salutary arrangements are, it to laid, in MntaainUUpn, and the good 
intentions, the unit, and the virtuous paling) of Pius VJf . encourage, 
lha hope, that his reigq, if he ha not thwarted in haillasians, will bo 
the commenaesaent of as era If reform and of prosperity ■ * 

The Pope to of a middle stature i his eyes- aro dark, and htoTwr is. 
black and curly i bis countenance to wild, and benai.plapt, WITMlinf 
nlhar she tranquil virtue*, of hi* first p/ofs»wton, thgn the santtneah 
congenial to hto latter ofarrMlon. However, tt ii wbiipwrd Iff .MM 
who are more intimately acquainted with bjs character., that ha can, 
on occasions display great firmness and decision ; that bo is influ- 
enced much more by his own judgment than by the opinions of his 
ministers, and lnat n * adheres irrevocably to his determination. At 
the present crisis, when tho temporal possessions of the Roman Church.* 
are at Ll»e mercy of ^strongest, flspiri" 'i ^ 'I. i hiii.ii is perhaps the 
best calculated to preserve their integrii . ; and esco in (he spiritual 
concerns of the Apostolic Sea, the injere&U of religion may doubtless 
be best consulted by tucn concessions ati J changes in discipline as the 
reason or even the prejudice* of the aj may seem to demand, fn 
both these respects, and psrtfptdarjy in (lie latter, the lenient and 
judicious Pontiff is likely to employ hU authority in a manner highly 
conducive to public utility. "-^aj 

Ihavesaid above, a/ aft ttwatttd w» >m» &iign (or the exception 
is necessary. The power of the French RepubUp alarms Lbe Bfl- 
' man court; and the darkness of Us designs and the known pialigliity 
of its leaders, are sufficient to justify every suspio| Erenat presonl 
their conduct is treacherous and insolent. Tht obliged by loo 
acUp'os of the late peace to evacuate the Roman territory, ihey sl>ll 
continue to occupy its sea-ports, and they comp* I tin: papal govem- 
ment to provide for the maintenance and the pay of the troops em- 
ployed tar that purpose. To which I may add, ibat they still encou- 
rage spies and intriguers of various descriptions in the Capital, and 
what is perhaps, less dangerous but more expensive, they se*d«eaeiaJ» 
sotlome under various pretexts, but In met to extort money under the 
nssp sM atlon of presents. Such i3 the occupation of Murmt, at tb**st- 
*I am now writing, and such the silent warfare carried on by the 
h since the last treaty. 



a beHen, noa btl Bf w u rt u >. 



' ThcattCTUonpatdtothisbrother^-UwofuVrirstfimsnlisgreat, 
' Ncrt inaLiag war, balauiiega tnuicofwir. 
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and borders rather upon homage than civility; butitisttoraship 
paid to the genius of mischief, and springs from stupiemiad fear 
unqualified by one single spark of esteem or affection x . 

The fatal experience of French power and malignity, art fc fearful 
obscurity in which the intentions of that infernal goremotife en- 
veloped, must of course act as a drawback upon the beariitai nbni 
of the Pontiff, and keep the resources of the country atotfiirtato 
of stagnation. If an excavation is to be made, a question tftmly oc- 
curs — May not the French make us another visit, and am my the 
fruits of our discoveries? If a project of cleansing the bed iftke Tiber 
is proposed, and about to be adopted, for whom, it isasUMbH** 
draw up these long neglected treasures? for our greatest «■*■ b 
a palace to be repaired or new furnished; what! they enha* shall 
we spend our fortunes to prepare lodgings for a French gaol- Hub 
the influence of the French, whether absent or present, isahtrsfelt 
and always active in the production and in the externum of WTstf 
devastation, and of barbarism. 



ITS COME OF THE POPE. 

Of the income of the Roman court, some account nif prt*P* 
be expected, though the many alterations which have bfcHittirred 
may be supposed, not only to have reduced its amount, hlti have 
rendered that amount very irregular and uncertain. Stoilye^* 
ago, when in full possession of its territory, both in tokuid in 
France, it was not calculated at more than six hnndidtasand 
pounds. Contrary to a very general opinion I must heit observe, 
that this income arose principally from internal taxation, ai that 
a very small part of it was derived from Catholic countries- The 
sums remitted by Catholic countries may be comprised «&* the 
two heads of annats and of dispensations; now these twoknfe 
when united, did not produce in France, the richest and mortoUA- 
sive of Catholic countries previous to the revolution, more tfctt 
fifteen thousand pounds per annum. In Spain the annats had M 

1 One evening at a conversazione given by Turiomm^ m. weU-knova !*■* 
banker, in honour of the peace lately concluded, to which Murat % the French ^casA 
and all the English aud French at Rome were invited, Marat paid parncaJar at- 
tention to the English, and among them to Captain P of the <*•*■* 
Walking with him and others about the Faro table, and observing that 
took no part in the gambling there carried on* he took 
compliment on their forbearance, and passing thence to s 
on tbe'iiia>lcr of the- house and his countrymen, concluded by a declaration thai Aa» 
are but two uations in the world, the French and the English—* 4 1'ow, "saysfca, 
•* are the first by sea, *e br land. n To this decision, which however fettering ta taa 
navy is no compliment to the army of Great Britain, the Captain replied dryly. *• Sr, 
a* are just arrived from Egrpt. *' This short answer, uttered with the node*? 
peculiar to the man, reminded the French General of the recent giory of the firia* 
arms, and extorted from him some awkward and rdnctait 
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abolished, or rather, bought off; and in Germany, if I mistake not, 
suppressed. Dispensations, that is, licenses to take orders, to hold 
Imng;, to contract marriages, and do various acts, in cases and 
circumstances contrary to the prescriptions of the common canon 
law, produced merely sufficient to pay the expenses of the courts 
through which they necessarily passed, and added little to the Papal 
revenue. As for the concourse of pilgrims, which was supposed to 
be so very productive a source of income, it brought nothing to 
Rome, hut the filth and the beggary of Catholic Europe. The l.ir 
greater part of these pilgrims were not only too poor to bring an 
accession of wealth to the City, hut even to support themselves, and 
were generally fed and lodged in hospitals expressly endowed for 
their reception. Into these hospitals seven hundred or more have 
frequently turn admitted at a time, and supplied not only with the 
necessaries, but even with the comforts of Ufa. 

The revolutionary invasion of Italy, and Hie consequent dismem- 
bcrmrnt of part of the Roman territory, lessened the papal income, 
not only by diminishing the number of persons wlm contributed to 
it, luii by impoverishing all the inhabitants of the Roman state, and 
by depriving even the industrious of the means of paying the taxes. 
la truth, the greatest distress still prevails at Koine, and the govern- 
ment, it is said, can scarce collect the sum essential to its very 

Spiienee. 

EXPENDITURE. 

liming thus given a short account of the income, I shall touch 
upon the expenditure of the Roman court, and passing over those 
hi LlclM which are common to all governments, such at the army, 
certain offices of slate, magistracies and charges, etc. I wilt confine 
myself to the causes of disbursement which are peculiar to the ponti- 
fical treasury. The Roman Pontiffs have always considered the pro- 
pagation of Christianity as their first and most indispensable duty, 
and have applied themselves to it with leal and success, not only in 
> the early ages when Ilieir spiritual functions were their sole occu- 
pation, but even at a later period, when polities and ambition had 
* engrossed no small portion of their attention- Hence, in ih« second 
and following centuries, the provinces of the Roman Empire BnV- 
pleycd their seal, an. I their disciples spread the light of the Gospel 
i i.iuls, Spain, and Great Brilian : in the middle ages, Grr- 
' many and the north called forth their apostolical exertions ; and in 
■ more modern times America, with its islands, on one side ; and on 
the Othe r, the EasUndies, with China and their dependencies; have 
' furnistc.'d them with constant and increasing employment- 01 all 
Ihe regions comprised under these appellations there is scared] MU 
vliiih has not been visited by their missionaries, and of oil the na- 
which inhabit them, there is scarcely-one tribe in which Uiey 
r. not made converts. 
To support this grand and extensive plan of Christian conquest, 
— l ire KTcral esublisbwcaU at Home, and one in particular, 
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which from its object is called the Collegium <fc Propaftmd* Ft**. 
This seminary is vast and noble, supplied with a magnificent library, 
and with a press, in which books are printed in e*ery known lan- 
guage. I ought perhaps, in strict propriety, to haye said wen 
printed, as the French previous to their Egyptian expedition, carried 
off all the types, amounting to thirty* six sets appropriated to so manj 
different languages. 

Some of my readers may perhaps condemn this mode of propa- 
gating the Gospel as preposterous, and ill-adapted to the presctt 
slate of society ; they may conceive that the diffusion of Christianity 
ought to be left to the progress of civilization, and to the consequeti 
extension of general knowledge. But in the first place, though Chris- 
tianity seems necessary to produce civilization, the inverse does art 
appear so evident. AY hat progress has Christianity made amosf 
the Turks and the Persians ? or, independently of Roman misskm 
anictig the Hindoos and the Chinese? what progress has it made is 
our Wist Indian Inlands? or on the bordrr, I might almost sir, is 
the verv bosom of the American states? or to come to a nearer tai 
more familiar instance, is the civilization of the French very favour- 
able to the propagation of Christianity ? The truth is. that ciriliutifli 
is attended with vices us opposite to the spirit of the Gospel as tto 
of barbarism itself; and the pride, the luxury, and the indiffensn 
of the foruicr, are obstacles to conversion perhaps more insunraB* 
table than the stupidity, the blindness, and the brutality of the latter. 
To which we may add. that the progress of civilization is slow ud 
irregular; it ebbs and flows as kingdoms and empires wane or flou- 
rish; it visits unexpectedly under some new impulse the shores i\ 
the savage, and withdraws from the regions of luxury and refine- 
ment. Is the com inuuica lion of the truths of Chri-tianih. npoc 
which depend ihe eternal destinies of mankind, to bo abandoned!: 
the operation of a cause, so slow, so uncertain, so ineffective* Xo 
the Gospel itself prescribes another method better adapted bj its 
energ> and by its rapidity to the importance of Ihe object— 6v Alb 
TEH II ALL y.ATWXS- — and he who issued the grand comznitfion. 
has hitherto given t fleet to its exercise. The Ungues offrr thai fir?: 
published the Gospel, still continue to proclaim its truths: and *i5 
continue to the end of lime to inflame the hearts of the auditors. 

Acting theicforv upon the authority and tl.e commission of Christ. 
the Roman Pontiffs continue by their missionaries, to trw h ai: r.*~ 
t:ons, and to cany the tront of truth to the most distant regions. Tt 
pn pare persons tor this und*Ttuking. and to establish seminaries fe 
their education, has therefore always been an object of primaivia- 
f.orlance, and the sums of money annually employed for the purpose 
have formed a very considerable part of papal expenditure. T> 
this a: tide we must add the support of several hospitals, asylusB 
schools, and colleges founded by various Topes for cbj'.tl* 
their times pressing, and still maintained by the Apos?ofiai 
treasury. 

1 College for propagation the iti'h. 
a Nail. a8. 
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l loic o v tr, the same tteasury has to keep all the pajflte MHtft ift 
ret»ir* especially those inynense palaces* which* though of little tit* 
as residences, are the receptacles Of all the -wonders of ktieflmt ahA 
modern art; t#'protect the rdmain* of Romah niagniflceooe ttam 
farther dilapidation ; to support the drainage of the Potriptind Oiar^ 
shfes ; and, in fine, to continue the etnbclllshment and aiheUofutioll 
of the Capital and of its territory. When to these burthens we aft* 
the pensions which the Pope is Accustomed £a settle oh bishdfi 
when unusually poor and distressed, and the numberless ctaifHi 
upon his charity from every part of Enrobe, We shall Hot be sur« 
prised either at the expenditure of an income not very considerable* 
or at the difficulties under Which the papal treasury laboured toward* 
the end ofihe late PohtifPs reign. 

Many of my readers will probably be surprised to find no UMMtf* 
lion made of the ihfalUMUtj of the Pope* his most glorious prero- 
gative, for the supposed maintenance of which, Catholics hate W 
long suffered the derision and the oonteihpt of their antagonists 
The truth is, that there is no such article in the. Catholic Greed; ft* 
according to it, infallibility is ascribed not to any individual or *M 
10 any national church, but to the whole bddy of the Chuttih eitftt- 
ded over the universe. That several theologians, particularly ItatiM 
ted Spanish, have exaggerated the power and the privileges of th§ 
Ape, is admitted ; ind it is well known that among these, sonic tt 
rather several carried their opinion of pontifical prerogative so high* 
as to maintain that the Pontiff, when deciding 0*-eoJtitaErtft ot OflM 
cially, and in capacity of First Pastor and Teacher of the Qnuttk 
with all the forms and circumstances that ought to accompany legal 
decisions, such as freedom, deliberation, consultation, etc; was by 
the special protection of Providence secured from error. The Roman 
court flavoured a doctrine SO conformable to its general feelings, And 
of course encouraged its propagation, but never pretended to enforce 
it as an article of Catholic faith, or ventured to attach any marks W 
censure to the contrary opinion. 

The latter opinion, the ancient and unadulterated doctrine of the 
Catholic Church, prevailed over Germany, the Austrian empire, 
Poland, the Low Countries, and England j and in France wasVup* 
ported by the whole authority of the (Jail i can church, and by tm 
unanimous declaration of all the Universities. So rigorously indeed 
was their hostility to papal infallibility enforced, that no theologian* 
was admitted to degrees, unless he maintained in a public act ttye 
four famous resolutions of the Gallican churth against the ex *g ftfr 
rated doctrines of some Italian divines relative to the powers* of (he 
Roman See. These resolutions declare, that the Pope, though supe- 
rior to each bishop individually, is yet inferior to the body of bishops 
assembled in council ; that his decisions are liable to error, and can 
only command our assent when confirmed by the authority of the 
Church at large ; that his power is purely spiritual, and extendi 
neither directly nor indirectly to the temporalities or prerogatives of 
kings and princes ; and, in fine, that his authority is not absolute 
or despotic, but confined within the bounds prescribed by the canons 
and the customs of the Church. This doctrine was taught in all Ihf 
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theological school*, that it, in all the nnrrersitias mad eamdnaries fe 
France, as well as in all the ahbies ; audits pnhHciy maimaiaad ly 
the English Benedictin college at Dttmy. 

The conclusion to be drawn from these oliim isliffc is, first, Oat 
we Catholic Divine, however attached to papal preroajati vc, ever can- 
eeived an idea so absurd as that of ascribing infallibility In Ac 
jefr*a» of the Pontiff; and secondly, that those th^ni*^— 
eribed infallibility to papal decisions when clothed with 
forms, gave it as tfetPopinion only, but nerer prasnnaed to 
it as the doctrine of the Catholic Church. Therefore, to 
tholics with papal infallibility as an article of their faith, or 
itasa proof of their necessary and inevitaMasubeeracBoy to the de- 
terminations of the] Roman court, argues either a great 
candour or a great want of information. 

Before we close these observations, we will indulge in a 
retrospect of past ages, and contemplate the consequences 
fical domination during the middle centuries* when there 
barbarism and more ignorance in Europe, and whea its 
wmw, with little variation, abandoned to misrule and to 
tion. The ambition of the Popes is a threadbare subject, and 
pride, their cruelty , and their debauchery, hare been the 
many a declaration, and lengthened many a limping vane. 1st 
l the candid reader who, in spite of prejudices howsoever early £, 
stilled, and howsoever deeply impressed, can contemplate truth,* 
imtorto x , will perhaps agree with me in the following 
and acknowledge in die first place; that if amidst the confusion ef a 
falling empire, of barbarian invasion, and of increasing anaicay 
some and even many disorders should find their way into cpucossl 
palaces, and infect the morals even of bishops themselves, it wesM 
be neither unexpected or surprising; in the second place, that if wc 
admit the constant flattery and compliance which environ the gmt 
to be an extenuation of their vices, we must surely extend our indal- 
gence, in some degree at least, to the ambition and pride of Che 
Popes, flattered for ages, not by their courtiers and dependants 
only, but by princes, by monarchs, and even by emperors*, and 
thirdly, that with so many inducements to guilt, and so many 
means of gratification , no dynasty of sovereigns , no series of 
bishops equal of duration, have produced fewer individuals of de- 
meanour notoriously scandalous. This observation has, if I da not 
mistake, been made by Montesquieu, who declares that the Popes, 
when compared with the Greek Patriarchs, and even with secular 
princes, appear as men put in contrast with children. This superior 
strength of mind and consistency of conduct may, justly perhaps, be 
ascribed to that spark of Roman spirit and Roman firmness which 
has always been kept alive in the court, and has ever marked its pro- 
ceedings. In fact, at a very early period , when the Emperors were 
oftentimes semi-barbarians, born in distant provinces and totally 
unacquainted with the Capital, the Pontiffs were genuine Romans 

With fins, oodazslril eye. 
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liiiiin the waits of the city ; and it is highly probable that a far 

■ater, portion of ihe elegance and of the urbanity, as well as of the 

"city and the modesty of Augustus's family, might have been ob- 

it> the palace of TJrbanus or Zephyrinus, than in the courts of 

racallaorHeliogahalus. This observation is still more applicable 

■ 1'iniiiils and Emperors of the succeeding centuries, as the 

ler, from Diocletian downwards bad assumed the luxury and the 

nbrous pomp ' of Asiatic despots, insomuch thai the court of 

tttantiiiople bore a much nearer resemblance in dress and ceremo- 

il to thai of Artaxerxes, than to that of Augustus. We may there- 

isily imagine, that the manners of Gregory the Great and of his 

- were, notwithstanding the times, far more Human, that is, 

e manly, more simple, and for that reason more majestic, than 

e of Justinian This natural politeness still continued to be the 

iourable distinction of the pontifical court till the ninth century, 

visits ofj the French sovereigns to Rome, and the frequent 

rcoursc between them and the Popes, contributed not a lilllu to 

the manners of the former, and to extend the blessings of em- 

1 to their subjects '. 

[l this period tbe Roman Pontiffs assumed the character of 

_oslles and the Legislators, the Umpires and the Judges, 

i Fathers and the Instructors of Europe , and at the same time 

1 the most brilliant part, and rcudercd some of the most 

vices to mankind on record in human history. Had 

r conduct invariably corresponded with the sanctity o' their 

j and had their views always been as pure and as 

interested as their duly required, they must have been divca- 

of all tin; weakness of human nature, and have arrived at 

igree of perfection which docs not seem to be attainable in 

state, of existence. Rut notwithstanding the interruptions 

ttioncd from time to time by the ambition and the pro- 

J of some worthless Popes, the Grand Work was pursued 

it spirit; the barbarian tribes were converted; Europe was again 

ilizcil - preserved first from anarchy, and then from Turkish 

'm; next it was enlightened, and finally raised to thai de- 

if refinement which places it at present above the most re- 

' nations of antiquity. Thus, while the evils occasioned 

vices of the Pontiffs were incidental and temporary, the 

x of their virtues was constant, and the services which 

f rendered mankind were permanent, and will probably last 

s the species itself. Hence, not to allude again to tha 

rtues of the earlier Popes, and to the blessings which they 

mmunicatcd to nations during the middle ages, to them wu 
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See Kiuebim* description at the drew of Con >U mine, wli<ri_b«»| 

it of Nice.— Dc Vita Coiutaalm, lib. iii. K*. i. 
t*rtgnttenldtChartm«gn*,Wf\ follairt, sm author Dot very partiilMltonn, 

UMt tunir Je politei", .jul ful protabtement It Inul <lu ivjmr ,< Rvmt. 
In lb* rrign of Clm-lemaguc alutte lime wat 1 j;Irjm ui polilcucii, nhicli n»« 
My uW fruit* of ill* journey to Romr. *' 
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owe the revival of the arts of architecture, of pouting, and el 
sculpture, and the preservation and restoration of the literature ef 
Greece and of Rome. Ooe raited the dome of the Yatican; an- 
other gave hit name to the Calendar , which he reformed; a thud 
rivalled Augustus, and may glory in the second classic era, Ihs 
era of Leo. These services will be long fott and remembered; 
while the wars of Julius II. and the cruAties of Alexander TL 
wilt ere long be consigned to oblivion. In fact , many of my readers, 
whatsoever opinion they may entertain pi the dMne rtpAiof the to- 
man Pontiffs , may be inclined with a left eloquent writer s , to disco- 
ver something sublime in the establishment of a common Father ia 
the very centre of Christendom , within the precincts of the Eternal 
City once the peat of Empire , now the Metropolis of Christianity ; ts 
annex to that venerable name sovereignty and princolj power, sad 
to entrust 1pm with the high commission of advising nnd vebakiag 
monarchs , of repressing theardourandlhe intemperance of rival na- 
tions , of raising the pacific ciosier between the swords of wairihg 
sovereigns , and checking alike the fury of the barbarian anAths 
vengeance of the despot. 

Unity of design is a beauty in literary compositions nnd Mffc 
, works of art ; it is essential to political combinations , and sssy 
surely be allowed to he both useful and becoming in ecclesiastical in- 
stitutions. To attain this advantage a Head is necessary. How mssy 
evils in reality does not the appointment of a chief Pastor, nnd a cen- 
tre of union prevent, by repressing alike episcopal pride, popshr 
enthusiasm, and national superstition; by holding up to view con- 
stantly a regular rule both of doctrine and of discipline, and thai 
supporting that uniformity which tends to make all Christendom one 
vast republic , divided indeed into different provinces , but united 
by so many ties , by so many sacred bonds of religion , of manners 
of opinions, and even of prejudices , as to resemble the members of 
one immense family. But whether these ideas be the result of preju- 
dice, or the dictates of reason , the reader will determine acctrdmr 
to his own judgment. 



* Chatetuhrimd. 
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Tnc reader who interests himself inllicfalc of Home, may perhaps 
wivli io be informed what the rr*lrf|inWfl of iu entire subjugation 
may have been; whether Ihe evil of Franca domination h.is been, as 
it usually is, pun- and unalloyed, oe whether some llllilllnflnajl 
adianlagcs may have accidentally flowed from it. The anllior is for- 
tunate!) enabled b) I he arrival or a friend, lor many years a resident 
in lli.it Capit.il . to give tliu folio* lug information on Ihe subject. In 
the first place , the French, under the pretext of beaulifv ing the eily, 
and of restoring its ancient nionuipeuU, but in reality to discover 
I seize tin: treasures or art still supposed to lie buried undents 
yu commenced several excavations , and of course made 
tome discoveries. 

In the r'ormti, on digging round the insulated pillar, the subject 
sf As many conjectures and so many debates , it was found to he a co- 
»m» belonging to one of tJjfiieiglLltoiiiiitg edifices, but removed from 
a original site, and re-erected in honour of a lircek Exarch in iho 
nenlh century. * 
Hon i ill the base of ihe supposed temple of Peace nothing was found 
'iut remnants of marble shafts and capitals. 

The earth gathered round the Coliseum has been removed, and the 

whole elevation of that grand edifice is now displayed ; the vaults 

jvc been cleared of the rubbish and the weeds thai filled them , and 

e arena itself is exposed fully to view. Canals, walls, and even 

aults have been discovered intersecting the arena in various direc- 

, and cover i iik it with intricacy and confusion ; a circumstance 

lat has us tun i -ili ci I and indeed quite confounded all theaiilii|uarie* 

) had ever conceived the arena to ha a space perfectly open mil 

.aincumbcred. For my part , if I were to venture a conjecture 

vitliout having inspected the spot , I should be disposed to imagine 

'ilher lli.it the walls and separations lately discovered were erected 

during the middle ages, when exhibitions were not unfrcquently 

n in the amphitheatre; or thai in digging they had removed the 

fin itself, and sunk down to the canals and caverns which were 

_ reparrd under it to supply it with water, and to carry off that water 

when no longer necessary '. 



• S..uii- Human iQliqujU-ie* unagiur. u 1 an intomol, UiM UM arciu «at hoards!, 
J Itiatilc lunr.l, m-ii- nivercJ mill uuJ ur cjrui . iliii aMi)Kiot* n man ttiu 
■Ilk, Ui-u« wr Vtiow UuI Ibmiifarrut ilic aivna *« rrmutablr, ami capaUa 
tf admitting ot luildeii and Mrpriiiog alleralioo*. If I bad ml already i»twU lt>r 
la wuidi lUe. nature U uw wwl Breacriboa, 1 nufitai aawn ll>« moer «alh aa 

is. 



They n. moved all the rubbish round the temples of Testa (or 
of the Sub ; and of Fortuna Virilis , thrown down the walls between 

tccount of the ironders, not occasionally, but frequently exhibited in the Roam 
amphitheatre. . Titus bimtelf who erected it, not content with the mml cUiiLi'ira 
of wild beasts, produced the scenery of the countries whence they were imported, aai 
astonished the Romans with a sudden display of recks and forests. 

Qoidqnul in Orphn Bhodapfl fptcUUM Theatn 
Oicilor, ekhtbuit, Cetar, ir-ru t<bi - 



*f«rt. Or Spec. Ef Jr. ui. 



Tb* wonden Orpbeat ■MB)' lit on 
To notic'i .fund nil rocks —d m 



Domilum corered the arena with water, and entertained the Romans with n 
urine exhibitions and natal lights. 



B.«b l « Hl .*.la M i^ M taM> l 
Ana jam •«,■*»•, Uc ■** pa^a&M. 

. * n» *>■<■«*'- 

■a m ammYt; d-M» aaral hu*» an, * 

Aal KM HLa um naW aavto affaaa i 

* n.unlo.ml.Wd'U.WHM^I.H; 

Bdicr'tttbaa imtr* bw ttwrt ■aaanrts »i>, 
Till aw lb. ibip. u nr. ih« wins Is Saw, 
Ami ma* skati say, 't™ « sat loas; ata. 

The rapidity of the change is frequently alluded to. In succeeding ages they st 
haTe improved upon tbae gigantic metamorphoses, to that. the whole arena uh 
disappeared, and from the chasm formed by its fall, rose forests, csrtaWxnt, an 



ku&vtom tram tin wmmiwxu below, , 4 

aaa|atatia> atd g afcss si battagaaiww. 



Theat changes were produced by the application of nrious machines, which Ihey 
called pegmatu, which rose and twelled sometimes to a prodigious exteoland eteraboa, 
awl again subsided into a p er fcet le*el ; or perhaps sisdung still lower, u posed me 
eavaraa and sah t er ran eoos dens a/ wild beasts which tor.s»der the arena. Senata 
describes these machines with gnat accuracy. His tntfrirfonneaeres ami hiaalia 1 1. 
sroi pcgmala ex ae sorgeniia eicogitant, et tabulata tacfet in sublime aresoaalia at 
■has n bopeaato Tarietates ; ant drbjseettibu* qtnc coharebaiit ; avl hat was dia- 



>» — 



•* 
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Ihe pillar* , and restored to those edifices tome portion of their indent 
beauty. The temples of Concord and of Jupiter Tonans , on the OUrus 



Ubant sua tponie coeuntibas; aut his qua? ffroinefrsnt paullatim ia ae 
— EpUt. IxxxTiiL 

Sometimes criminals were raised on these saainines, and wkile engaged with 
objects calculated to attract the attention, hurled unexpectedly into the dens of the 
wild beasts below, and devoured. 

One of these it seams was in the form of a ship, which while floating in the 
amphitheatre struck the ground as if wrecked, and opening let loose tome hundreds 
of wild beasts, mixed with aquatic animals, who swam, fought, or played hi the 
waters, till the water was suddenly let ou£ the beasts slain, and the ship 
its original form. 

We find in Oaudian mention of exhibitions of Asians playing round the 
without damaging it, in a manner that might astonish moderns, however 
to theatrical scenes of fire and conflagration. 



Inqnecboris] 
Sees* toteti ▼aitoefuafetMeJoiberarbee 
Per tabmlasimpuaw vague ' picttsqe* duto 
Ladant ifM tribes i at bob peruiisse moreri 
Fid* ptr ioooaas errant Incendis torree. 

la Ftvii MmBU Jlaisbiff Cmml*wm, far. M. 



k Pegiai kwge shaU by its weight dsacraa 1 , 
laaoxioa* rlsiase, like soeusfc, jarosjad at«i 
A nd Vulcan ▼arion* balls of Sure ausplay, 
That ioaocaittjr range, with rapteYpay, 
O'er boards esebemshu by the pa!atar*s art, 
Olowoo the tow'ia, and iastaatly depart. 

a 
It is not wonderful that in contemplating such efforts of human skill 8t. Augustus 

should have exclaimed, Ad quam stupeuda opera iudustria humane perteeit ? que ia 

theatris mirabilia spectantibus, audientibus ixxredibtlia, mdendaet riihihmda molila 

est?** 

w Of the number of animals employed for public amusement, we may form some idea 

from a circumstance mentioned by Capitolinus, who relates that** Probus when 

quaestor exhibited in one day a thousand bears, besides an hundred lions end tigers. 

Augustus is related to ha?e produced more than fir© thousand on a similar 

occasion. 

One circumstance more I thjnk it necessary to mention; perfumes were not only 
sprinkled in showers, which was common, but on certain great occasions poured ha 
torrents down the steps or rather the seats of the amphitheatre, Im komcrtm 
Trajani baUama et crocumper gradut theatri flucre }%u*it ***, says Spartianus, sneaking 
ejAudrian : and Seneca inform* us, that for this purpose pipes were conducted from 
the centre of tlte arena to the summit of the asjtjtstheatrt. Numquid dubitatur, 
says he, quia sparsio ilia qua? ex fundamentit media artmm ! ~ 



• To these you may add the mechanists, who devise eegsae/e rising out of ibtaaaaHaa. and 



dttege silently starting on high, with rations other unexpected and curious mm i seasons i aa aitbar 
the disuniting of tocb at were closely joined together i or the onitiaf of Mich aa ware dJajeiaed i at 
#H) gradual subsiding of aacb aa were derated.'* 

•• • At what stupendous works ra* human industry arrived? what things baa it deriead it bw do*0 
•ad exhibited in the theatres, wonderful when beheld, ami incredible when beard off 

la hoautjr of Trajan, ha commanded baiaam and saffron-water to 



••• 



ml 
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Capitolittti*, bat* Alio bttti di^<mmb*rtd6f ttfe tttlli 1A which they 
Were half tatted, and itow exhitiit a mdftt majestic appearance The 
same may, in part , be said of the Arco di Gumo, and of the arches of 
fttft* and Settrdft. the tempi* of Atttonibtis And ftusthia hat been 
restored in part by the Pong* who indeed had projected *ttd commen- 
ted manjr of the ttcatraStts attd imphivemenu Jlnee executed by 
thfe touch. They hate opttfea the spat* round tm base of Trajairt 
column, and I believe dug down to the ancititlt Jttfrettteiit : fragments 
df rich tftarbto \n considerable c(u!!htlLy, eapttalflttd brYjfctin shafts 
Of pillars rUwArded tm»ir elections. 

bat the water, it seem*, rises *rl|>!dij and feduitis stagnant in 
tome of t!w»te hollows , so that to pretest Mm tflferjtlottt tapors whkh 

must inevitably be exhaled from such pools, it is apprehended thtt 
It will be ttecissai? to fill them Jip again, this circumstance seen** 
{Hrjve that the bed dt the fiber k amdderJntt raised partly bjr ml**, 
hot principally by its own depositions ; And that the tlrtt Step total* 
permanent excavations is the cleansing of the river, in order to r*> 
duce it, if possible , to its ancient level. But this grand scheme of im- 
provement must be the undertaking of a settled And benevolent go- 
vernment , and does not form any part of a predatory and irregalaf 
system formed merely forthe advantage of the parties concerned, with- 
out any reference to public utility. It has been observed , that when J 
expense is to be incurred by any proposed improvement , the Frentk 
seldom discover its necessity or its advantage : So niggardly indeed 
is Buonaparte towards his Italiin provinces* "that the roads, formerly 
so good , have been totally neglected , particularly in the Roman 
state, and are in some pjaces scarcely passable. 

In fine , by enforcing the laws strictly and constantly, and at the 
same time by disarming the populace, they have put an end to the 
horrible custom of stabbing so frequent, and so justly censured am 
the Roman state. This proceeding was dictated by motives of persoaal 
safety, and cost the invaders nothing but a rigorous execution of the 
law ; and in acts of severity against the inhabitants of other conatriea 
the French have never been deficient. When to this salutary polios 
and to the excavations above-mentioned, we add the plantation of a 
row of trees along the high roads , we shall have completed the cata- 
logue of real or apparent ameliorations ascribable to the French go- 
vernment. 

allitodinem tmphitheatri pervenit, cum intentione aqua? fiat ? * — Quarst. J9*t. lib. n. 
cap. ix. 

From these observations, and worn the various passages of ancient writers oo whkh 
they are founded, we may with certainty infer in the first place, that under the arena 
there were dens of wild beasts, reservoirs of water, and sewers tc carry it off; apace* to 
contain sand, machinery, etc and cellars for perfumes and the wine with which they 
were mixed ; and secondly, that the substratum of the arena must hare been 
moveable, and consequently boarded. — See Lipsius De Amphkkeatris t cap. 16. 

* Can it be doobud that that sprinkling (of saffron-water), which, rising up from the fo*u»2j&* 
tt u* caSbre of the arena, reaches Ihe very top of the amphitheatre, ft dune hi the «aoat auaaer a* 
•alar is propelled by pipe*? 
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We may now, therefore , pais to the mischiefs that have followed 
their usurpation , and in the first place inform the reader, that by the 
suppression of the llcnediclin abbey annexed to it , the Church of St. 
Paul fitori U m«ro" is abandoned to its own solidity, and left to 
moulder away in damp and neglect; that the baths of Diocletian, or 
the church and nugiiific.enl cloister of the Carthusians , hare been 
comer ted into stables; and that most of the churches arc in a statu 
of complete dilapidation; that the Pomptine marshes have not only 
nol been drained .is one of our newspapers lately stated , but Hint the 
drainage has been totally neglected, and the opening made by the. 
late Pope allowed In till ; Hint lb* collections of statues , busts , co- 
lumns, etc. which continued to ornament the halls of the Vatican 
and Mm Capitol, in the year tsoa, have been again plundered, and 
now fin. illy annihilated ; that the cabinets and galleries of individuals 
have been nearly stripped of the few masterpieces which had escaped 
preceding exactions; thai the Vatican library hashcen plundered of 
a// its manuscripts, and indeed of every article either curious or va- 
luable; and in Tine, that the population of Rome has been reduced 
from one hundred and eighty, or two hand red thousand souls, to 
ninety thousand! a diminution greater than that which has taken 
place daring the same space of time in any capital not entirely de- 
stroyed by a victorious enemy. This rapid decrease has been oc- 
catioiud in part i" 1 lie coiiM-ription, which is held in such horror, 
lh.it malty youths have mutilated themselves, or fled their emiutn , 
while aged parents, and particularly mothers, when deprived of 
tltei r -nus, have been known to pine away, or throw themselves into 
Hie Tiber in despair. To the conscription must fan added the want 
of employment, the 1 "incipience of the total failure of commerce 
and agriculture, Hi 're being no means of expotlalion, the land- 
holders confine their crops to the supply of the home market; and 
tin; cultivation of com, of the olive, and of the vine, which were in 
at state of rapid improvement, and supplied the grand articles of 
Roman commerce, whs almost entirely neglected. This cause of de- 
population has reached not only the great towns hut the cottages, 
,-imi has converted one half of them into deserts : it it difficult to aay 
wh.it time, hut a long lime certainly is necessary, to repair the evils 
tfOduCed iu Italy, and particularly in Home, during the short period 
of French usurpation '. 

That usurpation is now over, and French predominance 



■ The poput4ti.ni of Rone will in ill probability iiKTMM with rapidity in a 
|TO»p«t.U> rireuiml.ntci, uncbwrialion not applicable tu ruuntry town*. 



11 tnt.de mil urn, ftilmcnipic quod m 
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has at length been pot down by the eitf iUtttkti mi of Omiina- 
Jence; nst unto' us is OkegUrw; for great as were hu*ian exertions, 
and mighty the display of human power, yet man would havefrflad 
in the contest, bad not the elemenu been arrayed on his aide, and 
snow aniimj»rs, minds •nd^torms, thmt fulfil thewm* of their Crea- 
tor, been employed as instruments of vengeance. The day that earn- 
pkted this signal visitation, and saw the grand enemy Call under the 
walls of his subjugated capital, should be set apart as an aanaal \ 
solemnity; as a festival, not of nations, but of the species, and celebrate! 
by all future generations as a day of general deliveraneefromatheMm, • 

Saorance, and military despotism. Why Profidence may have sol 
is scourge upon Christian Europe, or why allowed it so wife a 
range, and so longa duration, it becomes not us to enquire; but thtf j 
motives, equally wise and benevolent, commissioned it and guide! 
its progress ; and that many important lessons have beea mndrmi 
by it, is evident to the most superficial observer. The higher o^eseee 
may have learned by experience how dangerous it in to adopter la 
encourage monstrous opinions, which, by destroying the als ** a "T i5 n 
between right and wrong, let loose the wont propensities of the 
human heart, and abandon men to passion; that is, to the aavageaad 
rbrutal part of their nature. Sovereigns may have observed thtf 
oppression leads to resistance ; that public discontent will at lastfad 
a vent; and that those thrones only are stable which rest upon jus- 
tice and public opinion. They may alsojiave learned that pmrOtim 
treaties, the oppresion of weaker states, and the barter of proviso* 
and nations like fields and herds, howsoever easy in practice/are ast 
always safe in their consequences ; and that examples of rapacity and 
ambition are recorded precedents that justify retaliation. Both so- 
vereigns and nations may have learnt, that the interest of the whole 
is the interest of each ; that to be bribed away from the common caus^ 
is to sacrifice even personal interest, and that partial security is lok 
found only in general union. Hence, perhaps, the cause of rehpoa 
may be strengthened by the grand attack made upon it, and men my 
attach themselves more and more to principles which have alwaji 
been followed with safety and never rejected with impunity. The 
interests of freedom may also be promoted by an explosion which, 
confounding together all the right, both of the prince and of the 
people, terminated in military despotism. Sovereigns may be disposed 
to redress grievances, and improve the constitutions of their respec- 
tive states, because they must have perceived that an oppressed and 
discontented populace is indifferent to the interests of their country, 
savage towards tbeir governors, and tame and submissive to aa 
invader. We may, therefore, hope that this tremendous lesson* the 
most awful on record since the fall of the Roman empire, has not ben 
given in vain, and that the nations of Europe restored to the holy 
principles and moral habits of their ancestors, will unite in one vast 
commonwealth, and vie with each other, not in extent of territorr, 
nor in numerous armies but in freedom and industry, in commerce 
and population, in all the virtues, and all the arts of religious and 
civilised beings. 

Among other blessings easily attainable in themselves, and, at the 
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present momcM inseparable from the happiness of mankind, we may 
confidently hope, ihaL justice will be done lo two nations, both 
unfortunate, and both, for different reasons, dear lo Europe — I mean 
Poland and Italy. The Poles are a generous and high -spirited na- 
tion ; they have seldom passed their limits for motives of invasion or 
plunder, for ages they defended the borders of Christendom against 
the Mahometan despot; and to their generous exertions under the 
gallant Sobfesti, Vienna owes its existence. Why should not this 
nation be allowed lo possess its honourable name'? Why should not 
its territory remain inviolate as a trophy over the infidels from whose 
grasp lln'ii- valour rescued it, and, at the same, as an aekoowledgment 
of their services and their achievements in the common cause? 

The Italians have been our instructors in the sciences, and our 
masters in the arts; their country is the garden, the glory of Europe : 
it is an inheritance derived from Ihe noblest race that ever acled a 
part on Ibis globe : its history, its geography, its literature, are 
connected with every idea, every feeling, of the liberal and the enlight- 
ened individual, and arc interwoven with the records of every civili- 
zed nation. Why not leave il in honourable independence, as the 
great parent of the Chsislian world, the benefactress of a thousand 
tribes and of a thousand generations? Such reasons, I am aware, 
have little influence on the cabinets of sovereigns, and may he pressed 
in vain on [he attention or plenipotentiaries. Vet the allied sove- 
reigns, who have given such unparalleled example of moderation and 
forbearance tow,] rds a moil guilty nation, cannot close their ears lo 
Ibc claims of an innocent and injured people. Poland oppressed and 
subjugated, will add little to the security, the greatness, or the glory 
of Russia ; nor can the Venetian territories, torn from Italian sway 
in spite of nature, be necessary to the welfare of Austria. While, if 
the Emperor of Russia would comply with the dictates of his mag- 
nanimity, and give Poland a king of his own blood, and with him 
bestow upon it independence, he would not only acquire more glory, 
but give more stability to his throne, and more security to his own. 
person, than by the conquest of fifty provinces, and the enrolment'' 
of fifty regiments. If, in the same manner, the Emperor of Austria 
[for still, it see ms, he prefers that provincial title to a more glorious 
and imperial appellation) would annex the Venetian states to the 
Milanese, and make over that noble province to one of the archdukes, 
bis brothers , and to his heirs, he would engage for ever the affections 
ofabrave people, and protect his empire on thatside by an impreg- 
nable rampart. The empires of Russia and of Austria are already 
too extensive and too unwieldly ; the distant provinces of both are ill 
peopled, ill cultivated, and indifferently governed. To give to these 
provinces their full shareStjf prosperity is the duly of their respective 
governments; in the discharge of this duty, they will find employment 
[or all their activity and all their vigilance ; and its success will give 

• Th« Poles defeated the Turks, with dreadful ilnughtnr, under tlio wills of 
Vienna, sod obliged them to nix tat siege of that citj. Ihi» event took place An. 
ittV 



them an accession of power and glory enlfirifcl toicAetW 
eravings of human ambition. 

In fine, let the Empetor of Austria recollect that it is In hi* pew* 
to ghre happiness to that eountiy to which bis family is indebted fair 
its original importance, its fin tttcp to greatness, its imperial titles^ 
^U regal hopoo^aj^jdlitsconseqnentiMne andpr^trncted pi OiM 
rity : that while he recalls to mind these particular oUims vpen hm* 



justice, he may also remember what crcry avorereign in Bumps mm 
to that country wtyich k to Europe the fowtain-hcid nC la w andV 
gislation, of the discipline of war, of fee 
of literature, of the blessings of religion. „ _ 

nandum statum, liberarnm cmtatum* id est, ad hntaimaj eaaaajanefr 
beroe, qui jus a nature datum rirtute, mentis, feUgWfenp 
Hererere gloriam veteran, et banc ipeam *enectutem» «p||i 1 





i, in nrbibu* sacra, flit apstd te honor ■■itfijdBali. sit is- 
bulis quoqne. IKhl en cujufrqnmm 
nihil ex libertate » . d ccc rp se ris ..».y|b rfdqgnuan 
et residinm libertatis nomen eripere dnnun, Jbram» 
est*. * 

«fe»Ub.viii.IptMt 



* Coeaidar that yon were afttt to regiUte the tenafdua ef fifte Hasaa. ink! 
euuntntly area, who have preaerted by thair tutaa, their 

and thdrifctfgfo&ith* right* whfeh nature gate then neveretfet 

a&l that very old afe which in ana b teooabK ia cftiai, laerai. Hi 

honoer Hlattrioo* attieba, honour eten fabaleea hutariea. Detract nothing nsnaif 

Sun's dignity, nor from any man's liberty To take from such a peaaltat 

shadow that remains the mmt of liberty which b left to thctn, b harsh, mage, ad 
Aarfarmxr, 
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frvm iht Al<b» Ilartktlrniy , rtjritrJ to in Vol, n, — P*g* 1-10. 



: li.ii.inl nrinspirn Wdce dn t'flyrrje tTJirttrhnriit. trials en 
n I7H, taoina albentiT a I'elat actuel de* villes quejc par- 
, qti'a leur nncienne splendeur. Jc: remontafs natiirellemcnt 
ait'ebs on el les M dispnlaienl In gloirr dn lixer dans lenr sein 
citncesellcs ails; cl jc! ptnsais que la relation d'nn voyapeenlre- 
una oe pays vers lr temps de Won X , ct prolong^ pendant nit 
ain nombrc d'annees , prescnterait un des plus iutcressans el des 
ii i ill s spectacles pour I'll istoirede rcsprlt humain. On pent s'en 
aiucrc par oetie csqulsae lagan. Dn r'rancaia passe les Alpesi 
lit a l'atie Jerome Cardan, qui a reril surpresque tons les lujels, 
ont les ouvragaa contienncnl environ dix on v rages in-fehn. A 
me, il voit Ii' Cuiu't;!- pennant a Ircsque le dome de la CBlbe- 

Sj 1 Hantoue, le conic Balthtttr Caatuloa, auteur de I'exiel- 

Ouvraee Intitule'; Le Cotirtlsan, 11 Cortigiano; a Veronc, Fra- 

>r : EuMerin, pbilosopbe, fcstronomc, malhcuialieien, litterateur, 

lographc, celcbre sons \pus les rapports, uiais surlout comme 

ptuparl ilcs ocrltaina eherchaleat alors a ac disiingucr 

tons let genres, et c'esl ce qui doit arrivcr lorsque les Icttrcs 
roilnisaient dans un pays. A Padoiie, il assistc aux bcons da 
[ppe D.'ee; professeur en droll, renomma' par la superiority de 
aii'iiis el ill' sis lumlerta : efelta villi- CUi) una UcWpsBMBottM 
isc. I.nnis XII, I'AUI em pare Hu Mltan.iis, voulul en ttlmlrer la 
tale eny clahlissanlDecr-, (I le lit demander a la rlptihlique qui 
ifusa bag-tempi. Lea ni'^wialiiiiiseimiiuuerent .el Ton ville ou> 
il oil ces deux puissances allaient en tenir anx mains pour la pos- 
imi it'un jurisconsulie. 
Wot re voy.ifjenr voit a Venise Daniel Barharo, licritier d'un noru 

heureux pour les letlrcs, etdont il a souteuu 1'cclat pardeseout- 
itaires Mir la rlu'tot iqne d'Aristote , par MM tradition de Vitruve, 
tin Irnlte lltr la perspective j P;ml Mannce , qui exeren I'lmprinte- 

et qui tnltttl les lettres avec le meme sneces que son pere, Aide 
Me- 11 iron ve ilu'z Taut toutcs les edition* de* anelens auleun 
set latins, n in iv el lenient sorties des plus la men sea presses dltalie, 
t a litres cello de Ciucron , en quatre volumes in-foh'o, punliee a 
men M»a , el le Psautier en quatre Ungues, Ii enroll, grec, chal- 
t et arabe, iuiprinif-a Genes en IBIS. 

II roil a Pen-are, I'Arioste : a Hologne, six cents ecoliers ass id us 
bi.tws de jurisprudence que donnait le professeur Ricini , et de 
online , Alctal qui , bieniot apres , en rassembla huit cents , et qui 
;.i la gloire de Harlhole et d'Accurse I a Florence . Machiavel, les 
oriens Uuicbnrdin ct Paul Jove, une unlvcrsile doriasante , et 
B tnalson de Medic is , atiparavant hornee aux operation* du emu- 
oc, alors aouveraine et alllec a plusieiira ma i sons royales; qui 
itr* de uramlrs vertus dans son premier tW, de Brands vices 
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dans le second, el qui fat toujour* eelebre parce qu'etle sclera* 
toujours aux lettres et aux arts ; a Sienne , Mathiole traTaillant i mm. 
Commentaire sur Dioscoride : a Rome, Michd-Ange eievant la coo-, 

Sle de Saint-Pierre , Raphael peignant les galeries da Yatisan, S*- 
let et Bembe, depnis cardinaux, remplissant alors auprts deLtaX 
la place de secretaires; le Trissan donnant la premiere represent 
tion de sa Sophonisbe, premiere tragedie compose* par un 
Beroald, bibiiothecaire du Vatican, s'dccupant a poUier lea 
de Tacite, qu'on yenait de decouYiir en Westphalia, et que Lion X 
avait acquises pour la somme de cinq cents ducats d'or; le 
pape proposal des places aux savans de toutes les nations , qui 
draient residfar dans ses etats, et dq| recompenses dtstlagotel 
qui lui apporteraient des manuscrits inconnus. 

" A Naples, il trouve Talesio traTaillant a reprod aire le 
Parmenide, etquisuirant Bacon, fat le premier restaarateordtli 
philosophic : il trouTe aussi ce Jordan Bruno, qdb In nature 
mail avoir choisi pour son interpret?; maisi qui, en lui 
tres beau genie, elle refusa le talent dese gdoverner. 

" Jusqu'ici notre voyageur s'est borne i traverser 
ITtalie, d'une extremity a l'autre; marchant toujours entie'des pis- 
tiges; je veux dire, entre de grands qponumens et de grands 
mes, toujours saisi d'une admiration qui croissait a cheque 
Des semblables objets frapperontpartontses regards, lorsqo^l 
tipliera ses courses : dels, quelle moisson de deooavertes, et 
source de reflexions sur l'origine des lumieres qui ont eclaire FBa- 
rope! Je me conteute d'indiquer ces recherches ; cependant monst- 
jet m'entralne, et exige encore quelques deYeloppemens. 

" Dans les Y* et YP siecles deTere chretienne, l'ltalie fut subjugate 
par les Herules, les Goths, les Ostrogoths et d'autres peuples jusqirV- 
lors inconnus; dans leXV*, elle le fut, sous des auspices plus frfora- 
bles, par le genie et par les talens. lis y furent appeies, ou da moms 
accueillis par les maisous de M6dtcis, d'Este, d'Urbin,»de Goniague, 
par les plus petits souverains, par les diverses republiques: partoot 
de grands hommes, les uns nes dans le pays meme, les antres attires 
des pays etrangers , moins par un vil interet que par des distinc ti ons 
flatteuses ; d'autres appeies chez les nations voisines, pour y propager 
les lumieres, pour y veiller sur l'education de la jeunesset on sur k 
sante des souverains. 

" Partout s'organisaientdes universites, des Colleges, des imprinto- 
ries pour toutes sorles de langues et de sciences, des bibltotheques 
#> sans cesse enrichies des ouvrages qu'on y publiait, et des manuscrits 
nouvelleinenl apportes des pays ou l'ignorance arait conserre 
empire- Les academies se multiplierent tellement, qu'a Ferrare 
en comptait dixa doiize, a Bologne environ quatorze, k Sienne scire. 
Elles avaient pour objet les sciences, les belles-lettres, les langues, 
l'histoire, les arts. Dans deux de ces academies, dont 1'une 6taitsp6- 
cialement devoucea Plaloa, et ['autre a son disciple Aristote, etaieat 
disculees les opinious de l'ancieune philosophie, et presentees cellei 
de la philosophie moderne. A Bologne, ainsi qu'a Yenise, nne de ces 
ocietcs Tcill ait sur 1'imprimerie, sur la beaute da papier, la tei* 
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det caracteres, la correction des epreuves et sur font ca qui poutait 
contribuer k la perfection dea Editions nouTellea. 

" Lltalie Itait alorslepaysouleslettmavaientfaitetfaisaienttous 
lea jours le plus de progres. Ces progres Itaient Peffet de r&mulalion 
entre les divers gouvernemens qui la partageaient, et de la nature du ' 
climat. Dans chaque £tat, les capi tales, et m£me des villes moins 
considerables, elaient extrgmement avides destruction etde gloire : 
eiles offraient presque toutesaux astronomes des observatoires, aux 
anatomistes des amphitheatres, aux naturalistes des jardins de plan- 
tea* & lous les gens de lettres des collections de livres, de m&lailles et 
de monumens antiques ; h tous genres de connaissances, des marques 
dclatantes de consideration, de reconnaissance et de respect. 

" Quant au climat, il n'est pas rare de trouver dans cette contrec 
des imaginations actives et flcondes , des esprits justes, profonds, 

K>pmaconcevoir degrandes entreprises, capables de les m&Uter 
g-temps, et incapable* de les abandonner quand ils les ont bien 
congues. G'est a ces qualite* rlunies , que l'ltalie dut cette masse de 
lumieres et talens qui, en quelques annees s'gleva si fort au-dessus 
des autres contrees de PEurope. 

" JPai place" l'Arioste! sous le pontificat de Leon X ; j'aucais pu met- 
tre, parm i les contemporains de ce poete, Pltraque, quoiqu'il ait vecu 
environ cent cinquante ans avant lui et le Tassc qui naquait onze ans 
apres : le premier, parcc que ce ne fut que sous LeV>n X que les po£- 
sies italiennes, oubliees presque des leur naissance, furent goutces 
et obtinrent quant ite* d'lditionset de commentaires ; le Tasse, parce 

Iu'il s'£tait forme* en grande par tie sur l'Arioste. C'est ainsi qu'on 
onne le nom du Nil aux sources et aux embouchures de ce fleuve. 
Tous les genres de po£sic furent alors cultives et laissercnt des mo- 
duli s. Outre l'Arioste, on peut citer, pour la polsie italienne, Ber- 
nard Tasse, pere du cllebro Torquat, Uercule Bentivoglio, Annibal 
Garo, Bcrni; pour la poesie latine, Sannazar, Politien, Vida, B£- 
roald; et parmi ceux qui, sans Aire decidlment poetcs, faisaient 
des vers, on peut compter Leon X, Michiavel, Michel- Ange, Bcnvenuto 
Cellini qui excella dans la scrupture, l'orftvrerie et la gravure. 

" Les progres de rarchitecture dans ce si&clc sont attestes, d'un 
c6le,par les ouvragesde Serlio, deVignole etde Pallade, ainsi que par 
cette foulc de commentaires qui parurent sur le traitg de Vitruvc; 
d'un autre cot6, par les Edifices publics et particuliersconstruits alors, 
ttqui subsistcnt encore.! 

" A regard de la peinture, j'ai fait menlion deMichel-Ange, de Ra- 
phael, du Corrlge : il faut leur joindre Jules-Romain, leTitien, Andre* 
del Sartc qui vivaicnt dans le m6me temps, et cette quantity de ggnies 
farmed par leurs lecons ou par leurs ouvrages. 

" Tous les jours ilparaissait de nouveaux ecrits sur les systemes do 

' Platon, d'Aristotc et des anciens philosophes. Des critiques ohstines, 

.. telsqueGiraldus,Panviiiius, Sigonius, travaillaienl sur les aiiliquitrs 

, romaines, et presque toutes les \illcs rassemblaient leurs aniiales. 

Tandis que, pour connaltrc dans toute son gleiiduc l'liisloirc de 

Hiommc, quelques ecrivains rt*inontaieut aux nations les plus nn- 

cienties, ties vovageurs inlrtpnles s'l'xposait'iit aux plus grands dan- 

fcrs, pour dccouvrir les nations AoignOes et iuconaucs, dont on ne 
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bisfit que soupQasmer Insistence. Las 
g&iois, d'Americ-Vespuoe da Florence, de Mhastinn 
dfoorent cettcdfcroiere lisle, nientot gmS par 1m ■ 
autres Italians, dont In relations furent in sa r de s, 
dans la collection«de Bamnsio, law eompetriote. 

" La prise de Constantinople paries Turcs, en 140$, cllaalihfciJh 
deLlon X, firent refluer en Italic quantity de Greea qui 





avec eax tons les liTres 616mentaires relatifs aax malhdwalhinui 
s'empressa dVtudier leurlangne; leurt litres fluent hnpinnfc, 
r duiU, expliques, et le govt de la gfomttrie devint gtadmL Man! 
lui consaeraient tons lean momens; tela furent rnmmandia. Tni 
taglia : d'autres Passociaient & leurs premiers trevanx ; tel fist 
licoftde Messine, qui publfia diffiftrens outrages sur I'aritamd ~ 
mlcaniques, l'astronomie, l'optique, la musique, Phietoiro 
la grammaire, la vie de quelques saints, le inartyrologe 
nAgliger la potsie italienne : lei fut austi Augustin Nifo, _ 
philosophic k Rome sous L6on X, qui fcrvrit sur Paetitmomie^ h 
decine, la politique, la morale, la rfadtorique, etsor plnaiews 
sujets. , 

?» " L'anatujpie fut enriehie par les obserrations de Fallope deftMiat, 
d'Aquapendente son disciple, de Polognini de Padoue , de Vi& it 
Genes, etc. 

" AidroTandi da Bulogne,aprts avoir, pendant qnnnuato-hwlflni 
profess* la J^otanique et la philosophie dans I'liniversite 4m cette 
laissa un Cours d'histbire natnrelle en dix-eept Volomea jn- 
Panni cette immense quantite d'dbTsages qui parurent alors, jaaU 
pas (ait mention de ceux qui avaient sptcialement poor object h 
thfologie ou la jurisprudence, parc6 qu'ils sont oonnus de ceux qd 
cultivent ces sciences, et qu'ils intfressent peu ceux a qui dies soat 
6trang6res. A regard des autres classes, je n'ai cit£ que qaeSqon 
exemples pris, pour ainsi dire, au hasard. lis sufliront pour moalnr 
les differens genres de literature dont on aimait h afeccuper, et ki 
differens moyens qu'on employait pour ttendre et multiplier not coe- 
naissances. 

" Les progr&s des arts favorisaient le goAt dee spectacles et d> U 
magnificence. L'ttude de l'histoire et des monumens des Greet d 
dm Romains inspirait des idfes de dufeenoe, d'ensemble et de per- 
fection qu'on n'avait point eues jusqu'alors. Julien de hUdkn, 
flrfcre de L£on X, ayant 6t6 proclamg citoyen remain, cette prodaas- 
tion fut accompagnfe de jeux publics ; et sur un vnste thMtre 
atruit expr&s dans la place du Capitole, on represents pendanl 
jours une com&lie de Plaute, dont la musiqne et l'apparail ex 
dinaire excil&rent I'admiration glmfrale. Le pape, qui crut en cent 
occasion devoir convertir en un acte de bienJauujnoa ce qui n'eni 
qu'un acte de justice, diminua quelques-uns des imp6ti; et le peapk 
qui prit cet acte de justice pour un acte de bienfaisance, lui Sera sm 
statue. 

" Un observateur qui verrait tout-A-coup la nature laisser ftln|f 
tant de secrets, la philosophie tant de *£rit£s, Tinduatrie tant de as* 
velles pratiques , dans le temps ni6me qu'on ajoutait A 1'ancien 
un monde nouyeau , croirait assiater a la naissaaoo d'ua 
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genre humain : malt la surprise que loi causeraient Urates ees mer- 
▼eilles, diminueraienl aussitot qu'il Terrait le mfrite el les talens 
lultanl a?ec aTantage contre les litres les plus respectfe, lei saTans et 
les gens de lettres admis k la pourpre romaine, aux conseils des rois, 
aux places les plus importantes du gouvernement, & tous les honneurs, 
k toutes les d ignites. • 

" Pour jeter un nouvel inllrdt sur le Voyage que jo me proposals 
d'tcrire, il suffirait d'ajouter k cette Emulation de gloire qui tclatait 
de toutes parts, toutes les idtos nouyellesque faisaitteloreoettettDii- 
nante revolution, et tous ces mouTemens qui agiiaient alors les na- 
tions de 1'Europe, et tous ces rapports avec 1'ancienne Rome* qui r#- 
viennent sans cesse k resprit, et tout ce que le present annonqait 
pour l'ayenir; car enfin, lesitele de Leon X fut I'aurore de ceum qui 
le suiyirent, et plusieurs gtaies qui ont brill* dans les XVIT et XVUi* 
stocks chez les diftftrentes nations, dohrent une grande partie de leur 
gloire k ceux que l'ltalie produisit dans les deux siteles prto&Lens. 
Ce sujet me prcsentait des tableaux si riches, si varies et si instructing 
que j'eus d'abord I'ambition de le trailer : mais je m'apergus ensuite 
qu'il exigerait de ma part un nou?eau genre delude ; et me rappelant 
qu'un voyage en Gr&ce vers le temps de Philippe, pftre d'Alexandre, 
sansmed^lourner demestrayauxordinaires, me fournirait le moyen 
de renfermer dans une espace circonscrit ce que 1'histoire grecqna 
sous off rede plus intfressant, et une infinitude details concernant lea 
sciences, les arts, la religion, les mcsurs, etc. dont 1'histoire ne se 
charge point, je saisis cette idle, et apris l'ayoir long-temps mAditte, 
je commenqai l'extcuter en 1757, k monretour d'ltalie. * 
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Jrauktwm of th* prtcc&mg Extract from tht AhUBmtk&mj. 



It was by chance that I first conceived the idea of the Travekcf 

Anacharsis. I was in Ital^ in 1765 , when I busied myself not to much 
with considering the present condition of the cities which I raited, 
as their ancient splendour.- I naturally went hack to the ages in which 
they disputed with one another the glory of domiciliating tto arto 
and sciences in their bosom; and I thought that the relational a 
journey made in that country about the time of Leo X. and conta 
for a certain number of years ,*would furnish a most intereatny a 

useful spectacle towards the history of the human mind. Of this 

may easily convince oneself from the following alight sketch; 1 
Frenchman passes the Alps : he sees at Pavia Jerome Cardan, nftn 
has written on almost all subjects, and whose works comprise Im ' 
folio volumes. At Parma he ««MC i^ a ggH fcpamti|iyjn fmrothedo^ 
of the cathedral ; at Mantua the Count Balthazar Castilloes, anther si 
an excellent work entitled " The Courtier; " at Yerooa , 
a physician, a philosopher* an astronomer, a mathemi 
of letters , a cosmographer, distinguished under all thtsc mas, am 
distinguished above all as a poet; for The greater part of the m i if* 
at that time sought to distinguish themselves in every speeim of wri- 
ting, and that is always the case when letters are first introduced 
into a country. At Padua he attends the lectures of Philip Dede, 
professor of law, renowned for his superior talents and acquirements: 
this city was dependent upon Venice. Louis XII. having taken pos- 
session of the Milanese , wished to dignify the capital by estabushiag 
Decio in it. He caused him to be demanded of the Republic, which 
for a long time refused him. The negociations continued, and fcr a 
short time these two powers were on the point of going to war for the 
possession of a jurisconsult. 

Our traveller sees at Venice Daniel Barbara, inheritor of a name 
dear to literature, and of which he has supported the renown by his 
Commentaries on the Rhetoric of Aristotle, by a translaticn ofVi- 
truvius, and by a Treatise on Perspective : Paul Manuccio, who car- 
ried on the business of a printer, and who cultivated letters with the 
same success as his father, Aldo Manuccio. He finds at the house of 
Paul all the editions of the ancient Greek and Latin authors which 
had recently issued from the most famous presses of Italy ; amongst 
others that of Cicero in four folio volumes , published at Sfilan in 
1499, and the Psalter in four languages, Hebrew, Greek, Chaldee, 
and Arabic , printed at Genoa in 1616. 

At Ferrara he sees Ariosto; at Bologna six hundred scholars assi- 
duously attending the lectures in jurisprudence given by the pro- 
fessor Ricini, and amongst the number, Alciatus, who soon after- 
wards himself collected together eight hundred , and effaced the glorr 
of Bartholi and Accurzio: at Florence, Machiayel, the historians 




fGuicciardini and Paul us Jovius, a flourishing university, and the 
bouse or Medici, which, heretofore confined to the operations of 



commerce , had then raised themselves to the r 



t sovereigns. 



and contracted alliances with several royal houses; which in its first 
condition displayed great virtues, in its second, great vices, and 
which mi always illustrious, because it always interested itself in 
letters and in the arts; at Sienna, Malhiolo laliouringat his Commen- 
tary on Dioscorides; at Rome, Michael Angelo raising the dome of 
St. Peter's, K.iphael painting the galleries of the Vatican , Sadoktti 
and Bemlio, afterwards cardinals, at Uiat time fdling the situation 
of secretaries to Leo X. Trissino giving to the public the first repre- 
sentation of Sophonisba , the first tragedy composed by a modern; 
Beroaldo, librarian of the Vatican, busied in publishing the Annals 
Of Tacitus , which bad just been discovered in Westphalia , and * liit.it 
Leo X. had got possession of for five hundred gold ducats ; the same 
Pope offering situations to learned men of all nations, who would 
come to reside in his state , and distinguished recompenses to those 
who would bring him unknown manuscripts. 

At Naples, he finds Talcsio labouring to reproduce the system of 
Parmenides, and who, following the example of Bacon, was the first 
restorer of philosophy : be also finds Jordano Bruno, whom nature 
seemed to have chosen for her interpreter, but to whom, in giving 
him a line genius , she refused the talent of governing himself. 

So far our traveller has confined himself to traversing Italy rapidly 
from one extremity to the other, always walking amongst prodigies — 
I mean amongst great monuments and great men, always smitten 
with an admiration which encreased at every instant. Similar objects 
will every where strike his eyes as he extends his journey i what an 
harvest of discoveries arises hence, and what a source of reflections 
on the knowledge which has enlightened Europe? I shall content my- 
self with pointing out these inquiries ; nevertheless my subject draws 
me along , and still requires some further explanation. 

In the fifth and sixth ages of the Christian era , Italy was subjuga- 
ted by the Ileruli, the Goths, the Ostrogoths , and other nations till 
then unknown ; in the fifteenth , it was subjugated by genius and ta- 
tcatS- They were invited thither, or at least were welcomed by the 
houses of Medici , of Este, oil 'rhino, of Gomaga i '»>' ■* most petty 
sovereigns, and by all the different republics : every where were to 
be found great men, some natives of the country, others attracted 
from foreign countries, not so much by sordid interest, as by flatter- 
ing distinctions; others again invited out of the neighbouring nations, 
to propanle knowledge, to watch over the education of youth, or 
orer the health of sovereigns. 

In every direction universities were organized, colleges, printing- 
offices for every language and every science, libraries iDMaBUtjj 
— itrllful by the works that were there published, and by manuscript* 
lately imported from countries where ignorance still maintained her 
empire. Academies multiplied to such an extent , that at rVrrnra there 
were reckoned from ten to twelve, at Bologna luuihru, lkSI>JBM 
ft v had for their object, the science,, polite literature, 
languages, history, and the arts. In two of these Academies, one of 
II. « 
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which wis especially devoted to Plato, and Up 

Aristotle, the opinions of the ancient philosophy 

and those of *thp modern philosophy brought forward. At _ w 

«s well as at Yemce, one of these societies watched over the printing. 

offices , over the beauty of paper, the letter-foundries, tin cocvcctiaa 

of proofr, and over every thing that could contribute to the pate- 

lion of the new editions. e 

Italy was at the time the conntry in which learning had iiit, asd 
was every day making the greatest progress. This progress was thi • 
c o n seq uen ce of the emulation of the different governments which dr * 
tided it, and of the nature of the climate* hi erery state, the capi- 
tals, and even the less considerable cities, were intensely greedy •*»• 
formation and of glory : almost all of them offered to ant 
observatories; totnatomists, amphitheatres; to naturalists* 
of plants; to men of letters of every description, collection of bosks, 
of medals, and of ancient monuments ; ami to every species of 
ledge, striking marks of consideration, of gratitude, and of leipicf 

In regard to the climate, it is not unusual to find in this 
active and fertile imaginations, understandings accurate, 
eelcotaled for the conception of great enterprises, capable 
tag npon them for a length of time, and incapable of i 
them *fhen once well digested. It is to the union of these 
and these avantagas, that Italy owed Halt mass of information anief 
talents, which, In a few years, raised her so Car above the 
tries of Burope. 

I have placed Ariosto under the pontificate of Leo X.; I might 
fetrarch amongst the contemporaries of this poet, though he sad 
flourished about a hundred and fifty years before, and Tasso, vis 
was born eleven years after him : the former, because it was not all 
the time of Leo X. that the poetry of Italy, forgotten almost from its 
birth, was appreciated and honoured with a variety of editions atd 
commentaries; Tasso, because he formed himself in a great measare 
after the model of Ariosto. It is thus that the name of Kale is given 
both to the sources and to the mouths of that river. Ail the deferent 
kinds of poetry were at that time cultivated, and left models behind 
them. Besides Ariosto, there may be enumerated, in r^i^ m poetry, 
Bernardo Tasso, father of the celebrated Torquato, Hercules Benlno* 
gtio, Hannibal Caro, Berni; in Latin poetry, Sannazarius, Polyuan, 
Vida, Beroaldo; and amongst those who wrote verses, without being 
decidedly poets, may be reckoned Leo X., Machiavel, Michael Aagdst 
Benvenpto Cellini, who excelled in sculpture, in the art of the gold* 
smith, and in engraving. 

The progress of architecture in this age is allotted, on the cos 
hand, by the works of Serlio, of Vignole, and of Palladio, as well as by 
the crowd of commentaries which appeared u$on the treaty of Viirm- 
vius, and on the other hand by the public and private buildings which 
were then erected, and which still subsist 

In regard to painting, I have made mention of Michael Angelo, of 
Raphael, and of Correggio : there must be added to thciu JuJjoR*- 
mano, Titian, Andrea del Sarte, who lived at the same period, and 
that host of geniuses formed by their lectures or by their works. 
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Every day new works appeared on the system* of Plato, of Aris- 
totle, and of the ancient philosophers. Indefatigable* critics, such 
as Giraldus, Panvinius, Sigonius, devoted their labour to theRonan 
antiquities, and almost all the cities made collections of their annals. 
While some writers, in order to know the history of man in its foil 
extent, went back to nations of the remotest antiquity, intrepid voya- 
gers exposed themselves to the greatest dangers in order to discover 
distant and unknown nations, whose existence was only suspected. 
The names of Christopher Columbus the Genoese, of Americus Yes* 
patius of Florence, of Sebastian Cabot of Venice, adorn this last 
mentioned list, which was soon swelled by the names of several other 
Italians, whose relations were inserted, a short time afterwards in 
the collection of their fellow-countryman Ratmisio. 

The taking of Constantinople by the Turks in l4sa, and the muni- 
ficence of Leo X. caused a numerous influx of Greeks into Italy who 
brought with litem all the elementary books relating to mathematics. 
Their language was studied with eagerness; their books were print- 
ed, translated, explained, and the taste for geometry became general. 
Many gave up their *hole time to it; such were Commandino and 
Tartagiia; some combined it with their other labours; such was 
Maurolico of Messina, who published different works on arithmetic 
mechanics, astronomy, optics, music, the history of Sicily, grammar' 
the lives of some of the saints, and the Roman martyrology, without 
neglecting Italian poetry ; such was also Augustin Nifo, professor of 
philosophy at Home under Leo X., who wrote on astronomy, medi- 
cine, politics, morality, rhetoric, and several other subjects. 

Anatomy was enriched by the observations of Faflopiusof Modena 
of Aquapcndentc his disciple, of Bolognini of Padua, of Vigo of 
Genoa, etc. 

Aldrovuudi of iiolo^iia, after having been professor of botany and 
philosophy for forty-eight years in the university of that city, left a 
course of natural hislon in seventeen folio volumes. Amongst that 
immense quantity of works which appeared at that time, I liave 
not made mention of those, the special object of which was theology 
or jurisprudence, because thev are well known to such as cultivate 
those sciences, and have hut little i Hi crest for those who are strangers 
to them. In respect to the other classes, I have only quoted some 
examples, taken, .is one ma> say, at random. They will he sufficient 
to show the different kinds of literature with illicit people delighted 
in oci npyin^ thi'iusrlvi s, and the different means which were em* 
ployed to extend and uuiltiph our knowledge. 

The progress of the arts encouraged the taste lor shows and for 
magnificence. Thcbludv of hisloiy, ami oi the monuments of the 
Greek- and Unmans, inspired ideas which till then had never been 
entertained, of dei -omni and of perfection united. Julian do Medici, 
brother of I.eo X. in \ 111:4 Urn proclaimed a It Oman citizen, this 
proclamation uas accompanied hy public panics; and on a vast thea- 
tre, conslincted for the pur|K)se in the Place of the Capitol, there 
was r< sprescnled for two dajs together a comedy of IMaiitn*, of which 
the music ani the cxtiaodinary splendour of the accompaniments 
excited universal admiration. The Pope, who thought that on that 
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it«waa hie duly la convert what wmi only as net of jostioe 
into an ad of benon ccncc, diminished some of the imports; and the 
people, who tooklhb%rtofjietioefcramactof bwiotoence, eroded 
n statue to him. 

, An observer who should thus see nature letting loose ao many sf- 
crets, philosophy disclosing ao many troths* industry practising so 
many new methods of labour, at the very time that a new world was 
added to the old one, would think that he was witnessing the birth 
of a new human rose ; hot t^e surprise which all these wonders wosld 
occasion, would diminish as soon 9B he saw merit and talents 
struggling successfully against titles the most respected, men of 
science and of letters admitted to the Roman purple, to the counsels 
of Mugs, to the mostimjAtini offices of government, to crery honour 
and erery dignity . # 

To give a now interest to Oe travels which I had thoughts of des- 
cribing it would bo sufficient to add to this emulation of glory which 
burst forth on every side, all those new ideas to which thisastoanfc- 

S; revolution gave birth, ana all those movements which thee 
to ted the nations of Burone. and all those relations with ancknt 
Borne which incessratly recur to the mind, and all that the utmmt 
nave promise of for the future; form urt the age o^LeoiX. was the 
dawn of those whsnh followed, aid many of dm gen 



nio indebted for a great port of their gloiy to thore which fuJiy 
dnced in the two preceding ones. This subject presented me win 
pictures so rich, so diversified, and • instructive, that in the int 
instance I foludmirous of writing upon il: J afterwards p m c a iu d 
that it would require a new descrition of studies on my port ; and 
recollecting that a Tour in Greece towards the time of Philip the miner 
of Alexander, without taking me off from my ordinary course of 
study, would give me the means of comprising in a limited compass 
whatever is most interesting in the Grecian history, and an infinity 
of details concerning the sciences, the arts, religion, manners, eas- 
terns, etc, which are not to be found in history, I laid hold of this idea, 
and alter giving it a long consideration, began to put it in elocution 
in 1757, on my return from Italy. 
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V The Aooua numerate reft? to the ▼oleum i aui the Arabia IfW tarn? to the pages of the 



A. 



w4Ak*o, Vara fountains and baths of, 1.73,73. Celebrated by CUndfcan, L 7 J, 73, 

Acma\emy dell* Crueen, notice of, U. 404* 

Accom m oj ati otu , in Italy, remark* oi,LPr.D. 13,43. 

Ackm (Sir John) , not * harbor f 1. xxi. 

Addiecmfe Latter from Italy quoted , L 113, 130. Hi* opinion as t* the eite of TMi 
tomb, 0x00110011, I. 355. Bis conjesmue ot to tbo supposed site of lasseniilus, mn* 
proT00\, I. 141. Character of bio D i mlo gm$ t on Modem, Pr. D. 4. Ooopral 
of hi* travels in Italy, 8. 

AM**, ii?er, notice at, I. 97. ^ 

AeSge, rirer, villages on tbo banks of, I. 35. Conrao of, 387 

Adnan, too Hadrian. 

Agmame, Ugo d\ doterlption of, 1. 360, 361. 

Agric+nre, profoMorsbipt of, established at Padua and Edinburgh, L 59. 



Agr ifp ma, supposed tooib of, noar Baia, L 375. 

AUm Umga. site of, ascertained, I. 303. 

Aiban Mount t described, L 304 . 303. Temple of Jepiter UtmrU On?ft, 51 1. Turn 

of tbt six last hooka of tbo JEnoid , 31 J. 
— , Who, account of, I. 303. 
A lhem** town of, <Uscribed, I. 303. 
Aibumus, mount, II. 43. 
jildmt Manutuu, eulogium Oo , I. 63. 
Alfonso, of Eu, encomium on, I. 103, 104. 
Abe, defile, of, described, 1. 34 , 35, 39, 31, 36, 87. 
Auar*, in churches, wbetbor they should bo ornamented,!. 371 , 373 , net*, 
>4m«j*Mu, handsome bridge over , L 334. Classical description on tt , aW. 

pearmnco of, 335. 
'Ambrae % cattle of, described, I. 38. 

Ambrose, St., character and tomb of, II. 355, 354. 4k 

Ambrosian Library ', at Milan , II. 355. 
©fV< 



Amphitheatre of Verona, described, I. 38, 39. Cations exhibition in, 39, 40. 

on the ancient amphitheatres, II. 410. And on the Tarions cwbihitiona there , 435— 

438, note. 
'AmsanctBs, valley of, conjectures on its situation , L 143, 143. 
Amy dm, canal of, why formed , 1. 334. 
Ancona, temple of Venus at, 1. 133. Ancient state of, 133. Noble moin, 133. Triamv 

phal arch, 133. Cathedral, lafiOther churches, 134. Present sppoaranoe, 134. 
A*gelo(Cn*tol S.) described , I. 194 , 195. 
(Michael) , critique on his Last Judgment, L 306, 308. Defects of bat 

toral style, II. 107. 
Anin, river, course of , described , I. 390. Its waterfalls, 390. 
Anu'wn , .me icut au^l present state of , 1. 3U. 
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'Jmkmj($t) church of. at Itolea, described, I. 55. 

Jnxur y ancient site of, I. 336. 

<4p0tew«, passage of , described , 1. 129, 130. Poetical deacriptioes of , 131, 15X In- 
structions for passing them, 134. 

jtpmUms, quoted, IL 361, 

Jquadmcu % of lease, described, L 190 1 IL 81. Of Caatrta , IL 29. 

Arcadian academy, institution ami design, of, 1. 179. 

^frcA of Coustantine , 1. 164. 

Architect*™ of Italy, necessary to bo known by travellers, L Pr. D. 4. 5. Bas 
on this subject, 5. Obserrations on the architecture of modern Boose, IL 101. 
of the five ens of its architecture, 103. General remarks on then*, IOC, 107. 
parison between the Roman and Gothic architecture, IL 347, 348. 

Arenas of the ancient amphitheatre*, construction of, IL 435. Hotiee of the wambifal 



Aretxa, ancient and modern stale of, IL iSfw 

Arimimmm. See Rimini. 

Anosto, born in the territory of Reggie* L 103. 

— , quoted or illmstrated, L 103, 145. 

Amo, river, scenery of, II. 156. See F*l tTArmo. 

Armma, town of, its situation, II. 378, 379. Statue of St Charles Borroaaeo there, 271 

Arpaia, the ancient Cauduim, defiles of, described, II. 34. 

Arquato, Tillage of, I. 75. Tomb and villa of Petrarch there, aftf. 

Anenal atYeniee, described, I. 67. 

Arts, communicated to the world from Rome, 1. 151, 153. 

Asdrubal, account of the battle between, and die Romans, illustrated, L 130. Tflfe sheaf 

Mote am rebels ■amnaleid, 131. w 

Aumummtim, remarks on, in Italy, TJ. 193—494. Net sreeueut anuemf teefeujmV 

tans, IL 66. 
Assui, the ancient Asisium, notice of, IL 146. Aeeeue* e< St rWrJeefAaeias, 147^41 
rmerry ttsiicreterofa iulteea,L leX^weeawerts^ipaee rajyet 
, islami ef, a roaianuts V Caterers, L 34* 
St., ■usjpesed temb of, IL 340. 
A u gustus , triumphal arch of, at Rimini, I. 116. Noble bridge erected by lean 

143. Mausoleum of, L 163. 
Ausar, river, course of, It. 307. 
Ausoniujy quoted, II. 172, 257. 

Austria (Emperor of), reflections on his pr esent situation and duties, IL 422. 
Aventine, Momm\ ancient end present state of, 1. 166, 167. 
Arenas, lake, description of, I. 367. Fictions of the ancients concerning it 

and accounted for, 368, 369. Dirested of its horrors by Augustus, 369. Ancient truest 

en its southern lumks, 370. Grotto delka StMlla, AW< Supposed sfttumtaosi of the esy 

of the Cimmerians, 371. 

B. 

Baia, beautiful bsy of, 1. 273. And eat reins on its banks, uMd. Baths of Koto, 573. ftum* 

e came re tK Fenere t 374. €astle, 375. Tomb of Agripnina, 375. The scene of prouV 

gaey and cruelty under dm succe ss or s of Augustus, II. 7. Causes of the fucetut ua> 

wbolesomcncss of the town and lake, ibid , note, 
Bandusian Fount, I. xv. 
Baptistery of St. John Luleran, I. 239. 
Barbarians, devastations of, accounted for, 1. 122. 
BmrtAetemjr, Abbe, interesting Sketch of Travels in Italy, during the age of Leo X. 

II. 433 et seif. 
Baths, warm, of Abano, I. 72. Of Caracalla, 168, 169. Of Titos, 170. Of Dioctobu. 

172. Of Nero at Bair, 573. Of ancient Rome, distinguished by their splendour, D- 

94. Of Lucca, 206. 
Way ef Naples, description of its beauties, I. 336. 0%Baia, 373. Of Proetde, U. 1. Ot 

Lugano, IT. 971. 
Beilagio, tbc probable site of one of Pliny's villas, IT. 366. Its ancient stete, 367. 
Banmrmr, lake, described, I. 79, 80, 82. Subject to sudden storms, Si. 
Benedictine monasteries a ad order, nature of their rule, II. 26&, 369. Vindicatrou ct 

character, 570. Remarks on the anmMlatioo of the order, 373. 
Bent diction of the Pope, in what manner conferred, I. 362, IL 415. 
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clem Metoe*/ *gd preaeat 

■rrh of Ttjjju, li. Catbedril, 37. Population, ibid, Ancisn! 

terminated by [ho Roman*, *£. 
BtTH«rd, MoDDt St., glider, of, II. Ml. 

Bvhept wati, where placed, in ancient and rrodern rhorchei, I. 3 
Bhai, luppowd. of »t JlBBBrlal aid St. Stephen, I. 310. 
Bcrcacio, not a writer to be recommended by the moretiit, I. XI. 
Botch***, mannteia of, deieribed. It, 333. lu mm in tie teener] 313 
Boeiiai, tomb of, it Peril, II. 340. 
Botrgna, ancient •tile of, I. 106. Viriuitndei of. Hi 

^f St. Pctronin, ibid. flplen . 

v„- s „,,n>7.ii C rchun-li deieribed, *V. Ifoble pa b™.!0B. The Oeeaeediie Madean 

founded, 109. [[■, ncclleni plm, 109. Pabllc Uhrtrj, ibid. The Imitate lauded bj 

duo! Uanigli, 110. Enridiedbi inbnqtient baneneton, 110. Cnliertilj. teii Othw 

literary otihliibmcnli. 111. Bed bute of tbe fonatala la tbe ireet •quire, 111. 
BWmj*., notice of, 1.33. • ^ 

Banamito, nnn of, on lha dnerted *ill*i of looM, 1. 106. 
Borgheie (Prince), tIIU and garden of, deirrihed, I. 378, 3Tt. In ■ardaB* Ubatellf one* 

ta.tbe r ebKOT9. "^ — » ■*— 

Barnmro. St. ChailrMombaf.lI. 2-19. Sanctity af hit rfcenetcr end example, ISO Bcne- 

foJint iattilatiow.Ml. Print* iliWb, i*. tinmen*, rhiritlei bended bj bin, it. 

Death, 3*3. tMr. Btatae of fairn at A root, 3Ta. 

, Cardinal r aderig u, founded tin Ambroalan Library, II. 355. 

aforrewMh arcbiteeearal defect! introduced be, II. 107. 

Metimi, ebeneter of, II. 3+7. * 

Jmwr, an Alpine mountain, deaertbed, I. 39. 

Jnaii, ri»er, ippeanenrea of in baakt, I. CO. 

Jn.ii»H, notiro uf, 1. 31. 

Mridg,, orer lha Tiber, I. 175. 

MMI. the Firnote, deerribed, I. 333. 

Mca-bmilixg ia tbe anpbruieatn of ▼*»■*, I. 38,3». 

#«oM/«Hf, effect* of hit j.iT*rn«ent Is Rome, I. lot, 187. 

Bmriet rn m U of tbe hotpiial dell Sata. Anaunclata, circlleal titaation and plea uf, I. 

315, 316. 
Jarjrwe/lo rbareb**, remark* "en tbe impropriety of, L 111, 3f. 



Ctdutt dillc Marmort, a noble waterfall in tbe .iciaily of 'feral, detcribei, L 139—111. 

Cmr*h*m wine, rcmirk.i on, 1. 335. 

e of, orer the Rubicon, ucertilned, 1. 115. Bit appearance before Ariiui- 
bed.117. li". 

raw (Wlutr.tomli of. dr.cril.ed, I. 1G7. 

Cam.it Mi, ™d tu. dnrrihed. I. 1H3. Deieriplioo of thcabbvrind hermitage*. Hid. 
liy »b u ii> fiHinJn!, 1M. Number uf monk* in (be abbej, and their rule. IBS. 

C""/"-'" ''' f I '"■'■'. prc.cot ipi-canon- of, 1.14(1. (lb*er(>tiouBn iti nnbaeltbincurad 
lie nine* i.f it. lualnbritf. both in gucient and mD.ttrntimc.il. 117—135. 

(uin/un..!, entrance uf, described, I. 131. lu beeotiful ippcerincc, II. 71, 

(»fm Mji-ius, aud it* edifice*, deieribed, I. 171, 174. 

t'ul «f Arjiyel.r, -li. formed hi Hero, 1.331. 

C*mt. «roit»°dcl, 1.363 

C.tfi*«« Pa.-liaa a< Rn-ne. I. -xm. Caupclli Si.tuu, 307, 3U8. 

C^.W. ,,r» l„ ,Wril*d. I. 151 Hitloriral • conn t of. 157, 151. Noble edifee* 

liirnirrly on it. 15", 1JS. Modern hmldiogi creeled Ob It, 151, 159- Ita preeent ap- 
pearance, 1S9. Museum Can! tut™™, HHI. Chnrch and content of Am Cb*i. 160, 
161. 

fjf.ua. earitejt l.i.lory uf, 11.61. Aco.Ont nfthr modern tnwq of. 
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, qaoto d «r i ttojtrated^ . Si, 80, 97, 
grotto of, at onranVQanvl* 8u» 

l.$MiMM. 

, towm of, Ms origin — d prowl Kite, PL 4flU 
Caaffia AtoaBe, Mnuobu of, L182. 
Comeury, — ancient Jewish one , diseotared at I ntel, I. IT. —It. 

Oafr, aroaat doncriptioa of its ascent IL 196. CoaTee* erected fiar the 

rollers, at. Tlw suppcaed spot, whence Aaaibal poiated act Italy to ait m*/, W. 
Hb conduct eoauared with that of BM>darn invadan, 199. 
esent state at, L 115. 

, aattoa^ of tU ftaliaaB, aeaooBl of; IL 375^ «t Mf • 

otm Italy, IX 556, at aej. 
€aua>; aaltiTatad by tUtowthera nations, IL 61. 
Ckmnmt of tha Iowa caaroa, remarks oa,L 163, 264. 
Ca^r^ ^/ i, ib L t j of; itoaUaatkmaadhbtorT,^ 140,141. 
Caiaae, the aaoeatOaaana, L 51. Account ei, aadof in fortineataBna, 52. 
Cfcwtoanifrinildmlacacgo^oathciaoaata^^ 

t2ery»sffsa», 8t John, oloqaaat allusion of, to thataaJ»of nWapoatke,!. 14t»aa». 
€*BrckmfRmm,*r*yo*oL$etPomtyc*lMp>i^1Kttcrmcm 9 -"- 

the chorea <>f England, IL 366. « 

tisa/cao/Jt Oajftae, at Padua, described, L 54- Of St 
Venice, 64, 65. Other churches at Venice, 68. Of & J 
169. Of the Carthusians oa tha Esqailine Hfll, 171. General 
oamrcbesj. 117, 221. Description ofthechaieli of 8t O aaai t. 11 
acoli,!M.OfSt.aUrtiik>«»d».SUTc^ai%215.0fSciLadraai^ 

Of St. Cedfia ia Trastavare, ibid. Of S. Pfetre is Montane, 224. Of 
Trastavere, 114, 215. Of S.S. Grbogoao»GtOTaaai t Paula, and <frea 
Of St Oaofrfc* 116. Of 8t Sebastiaao, 116. Madoaaa del Solo, 228. 
siaca,119.SiLoreBaoialltraada,150,131.PaathaoB,orKana dot 
133.Baamca,orChaxc4of5.Laroaao,133,lM.SaatallariaMaf^ia« 
silica Tilinaiaaii. or Charon of tha Lateran, 157, 158. Baettiea ett 
CKerajaleanne, 159. Badfiom of St Peal, 140, 141. Of St Polar, 242, 259. (Sat ft. 
Pier). Sahrbaa charrhas CharrhofSt Urbam, 284. Of St Ao^oa, ami St 0a> 
etaatia, 285. Principal churches of Naples, 559. Saafr Haria Manual*, 340. aeai 
Apostoli, 540. Of St Paal aad St Loccnxo, 540. Chafel of St John tha Bi a a g a W, 
341. De Spirito Santo, ibid. Church del Parto, 543. Remarks on the iaspropriaty «f 
burying in churches, 345, 346, 347, 548. Churches of Florence, remark* oa, IL 146. 
Cathedral Church, ibid. Baptistery, 164. Church of St Lorrano, 165. Other Oar* 
ches, 167. Cathedral of Pisa, 110. Of Genoa, 235. Cathedral of Milan, 148— 153. Ge- 
neral obserrations on the churches of Italy, I. Pr. D. 16, 17. 

Cicero, reflections of, on the ruins of Corinth and other cities, 1. 154, mote. Villa ol star 
Alba, 1. 304, 306. And in the island of Astura, 314. His Formian Villa and TcanYiSO. 
Examination of the situations of his rilles, PmttoUumm ct Ca Mannas, 366. 
rills of, at Pompeii, II. 13, 24. His tomb at Gaieta, 72. Vindication of 
the sneers of Rousseau, 132, mote. 

quoted or illustrated, h 154, 162,314. II. 69, 85,133, 317. 

Gmbri, descendants of, now in Italy, L 51, 52. 

Cimmerians, supposed abode of, I, 571, 372. 

Crrens, of Garacalla, L 181, 281. 

CivUuatiom diffused through the world from Rome, 1. 148. 

dvita CasteUana, supposed to occupy the site of the ancient Veii, II. 145. 

Classical knowledge, considered, as necessary to trarellers in Italy, Pr. D. 
'Tour, not a guide-book, L zx. 




Oaudian, quoted or illustrated, I. 72, 73, mote, 97, 141, 146, 165, mote, 1. 281. H. 4\ 

note. II. 166. 269. 
Clement XIV. (Pope) account of the museum founded by him, I. 215, 214. 
Clergy, Italian, different classes of, their duties and qualifications, II. 566% et asf- 
— — of Naples, erroneous imputation upon, I. xvi. 
Clitmmnms, temple upon the, L xu. The source of, described by the younger PGay. 135. 

136. Its present appearance, 136, 137. Ancient Temple oa it* bank* d es cribe d, 

136, 137. 
Cloaca, or sewers of ancient Rome, described, II. 80, 81. 
Oodius, the scene of his assassination pointed out, L 302. 
Omrerims, error of, detected, I. 300. 
Cmcuhus, mount, L 328. 
Cadian Mount, rains on, 1. 169. 
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CeiUemm, I. ntti. Bert mode of viewing to adTaatage, 163. Iti atuwn emee 

cribed, 164. 
Collegiate churches, benefit of, II. 266, 267. 
Collegium de propaganda Fid*, noble design of, II. 429. 
Colli Euganei, described, I. 73. 
Cohnna (Prince), estimable chertcter of, I. 202, not*. DescriptioBuof hie palace, 

201, 202. 
Ceionjr, Roman, no jr rcmaininmen tbe borders of Transylvania, L 52. 
Columella, quoted or illustrated, IL 116, 119, note*. 
Como, tbe ancient Comnm, situation of, IL 259. Statue of Pliny, 260. fit eatbedral 

and present state, 261, 262. Title of Pliny in its aesghboeAood, 263. Scenery 

of its lake described, 263. Fertility of its surrounding territory, 266. 
Comitimm of Rome, L zzr?. 
Concord, temple, I. xxr. 

Com/ratemiti**, benevolent, at Naples, I, 348, 349, 359. 
Con**rpatorii, or schools of Naples, account o£ I. 346, 349. 
Conrtantine, arch of, I. i 64. 
Conv ent *, utility of vindicated, IL 264. 
Cora, mine of, I. 323. 
Council of Trent, account of, L 33. Subjects discussed at, 34. Review of tbe cberges 

against, 34, 35. 
Cremona, vicissitudes of, I. 95. Present state of, 96. Beautiful cbepel of tbe primitive 

martyrs, 96. Tbe native place of tbe poet Vide, 96, 97. 
Cumar, ancient butory of, L 383. Censes of its decline, ibid. Present elate of; ibid. 

Royal forest there, 384. 
Camtan Sjbil, grotto of, I. 381, 382. 



D. 



ZXtatt^pitaph on, II. 164. Fruitless attempts of the Florentines to obtain bis i 

from Ravenna, ibid. 

Defile* of tbe Alps, description of, t 24, 26, 29, 31, 73, 37. Of Oaudsum, II. 54. 
De Lille, reflections of, on viewing Pope's Villa, I. 359, nose. 
DeOa Ciusca Academy, account of, II. 192. 
DUna, temple of, on tbe Avesjtine mount, L 166. Her grove end temple, near Gem* 

aano, I. 3o8, 309. 
Die* lrm % a funeral hymn, extract of, L 31, not*. 
Diocletian, batbs of, I, 172. 
Jhonynus Perieeete*, quoted, I. 144, not*. 

JMepoeidon* with which persons ougbt to travel, c onsi der ed, I. Pr. IX, 6, 8. 
Demo dOssola, situation of, IL 278. 
Dra** of tbe Roman clergy, different parts of, explained, I. 268, 269. Of tbe French, 

remarks on its introduction into Turin, IL 290. General dress, 292—294. 
Dmrauo, Doge of Venice, anecdote of, IL 229, 230. Account of tbe Duraaao Palaoe 

at Genoa, 221. 

B. 

Edifice* of ancient Rome, destroyed by hostile fury or by Christian seal, 1. 177. lad 
also by neglect of government, 178, 179. Some preserved by being converted into 
churches, 179, 180. 

Etetia, grotto of tbe nymph, I. 283, 309. Fountain of, xxL 

Etymon fi*U* f description of, I. 377. 

Enniut, quoted or illustrated, I. 571. 

Entertainment* of tbe Italians, vindicated, II. 224. 

Epitaph* on Virgil, I. 554. On Dante, II. 164. 

Eruption* of Vesuvius, notice of, L 158. II. 12—16. Account of that which over- 
whelmed Pompeii, 25, 26. 

Eequiline Bill, ancient and present state of, 1. 170—172. Carthusian convent on, 172. 

Est*, bouse of, eulogium on the munificence of its princes, I • 103. 

Etnuia, reflections on entering, IL 141, 142. Remarks on tbe history end arts of tbe 
Etrurians, 152, 153. Remark* on the ancient Etruscan Uageogt, 192*194. 
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Frmmeu I, Eaaperor, 



to at, lO. It* 

n.r- 
l no— isx. 

LM. 
of, L 2?. Caaptl aad attar 



state, 112,163. 
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X. iM^ftMc, fciiaaanbk aaeadateof, a 511. 
'St., of Aasisi. accont of. IL 14"— lift. 

French, depredations of. at Oriasa. L 3*. At Veroaa, 44. At Mas, 55. At Te- 
aiee, 6'. Elfeets of tbeir compact oa the Venetian*, tf. Depredation* o£ at 
Parma, 103. Plandered the Vatican Library, 113. Caaaes of taa sap e iiwi ry of 
French hstratare exaauacd sad a ctu a te d for. 351— 35X Geaeral caadact of, 
while at Rome. II. 113. Effect* of tbeir inrasion, 1 1 5—1 1?. Waatom depredation* 
at HUaa, 256. Effects of tbeir iarasioa of Tarin, 2IS, 189. Aeeaant of aaefal 
tradertaktngt, exarated by them at ftosar, 13$— 438. ansscftnefi earned by taeai is 
Italy, 439, H «y. 

Frrscoii, erected oa tbe site of the ancient Toscolom, I. 306. Modem town of, 
described, 506, 307. 

Furor Caudirur, or defile of Caudinm, described, IL 34. Tbeir supposed titiutioa, 
according to Cluveiius, 35, note. 

G. 



Gairfa, rase in tbe cathedra! at, I. xx\. Fortress of. 319: Present state of tat 
town, ibul. Its cathedral. ib'uL Tomb of Matins Plancos, 330. Say of, II. 71. 
Tomb of Cirero there, Und. 

Gallery of Florence, account of, II. 170—173. Plundered by tbe French, ibid. Ir- 
« hi lecture of it, ibid. Paintings, 171. Statues, 172. 

GanU, Laco df, described, I. 79, 80. 

Garden* «f Lueullns, I. 273. Of the king of Naples, 351. 

Genrtn, hsrhonr of, II. 220. Interior of the city described, ibid. Churches, *W. 
Palaco of the family of Durazto, 221. Of the Doge, 222. Chorea di Carigaano, 
ibid. Cathadralcburch of St. Laurence, 224. Hospitals, 235. Instances of Ge- 
noese beaerofoiee, ibid, fortifications of Genoa, 226. Resolutions In bet lis- 



mmuL <w» 

. Rhalry bei w e e a Geaoa art Yeaiet, MS. Geaoa, wi£ attftcfcoi to (be 
terest, 329. Resnarlt* on the Genoese character, 330—391. 
oark on the Roman churches, erroneous, I. 370. 
.), abbey and church of, described, I. 55. 

of Rome, described, II 107. Origin aad progress aad the te mp ora l so* 
of the popes, 108. Effects of the Reformatioa mi It, 110. 
haunt, obserration* on, I. 264. 
Great, pope, character of, rind i rated, If. 77, «#*. 
tta t the site of Cicero's rills, I. 304. 

geria, I. 284. Of Posilipo, described, 360. Beautiful news thence, 361, 
1 Cine, 562. Of the Cumcsn Sybil. 381, 382. 
. John, founder of the abbey of Vallombrosa, legendary anecdote of, II, 

• 

arellcrs in Italy, remarks on, L Pr. D. 6, 9. 

H. 



nperor, mausoleum of, I. 194, 195. His tills, 389. 
lage of, described, L 22. Aeconnt of Its salt mines, 33, 33. 
i, indent town of, how d la por er e d , IL 17. Des cr iptio n of its rata, Hid. 
icorcred there, 18. 

sly, knowledge of, necessary to thitmeUer fat that coaatry, Pt. D. 3, 4. 
ed or illustrated, I. 171. H. 1. 

ed or illustrated, L ft, 81, 150, 171, 304, 373, 380, 393, 397, 218, 3*9, 
307, 335, 335, M. It. 5, 11, 63, 65, 118, 353, 391, 308, 303. 
posed Tills of, at Tibur, I. 390. His Oebiae nlla, 399. His joarney to 
im illustrated, 307. If. 73. 
Cmriatii, tomb of, I. 307. 

oble, of tbe Neapolitans, I. 344 — 345- Burial groaad of At Hospital 
. Annunciate, 346. Excellent custom of, 548. 
one, described, I. 188. 
her, character of, II. 180. 



e, account of tbe performances of one, I, 134. 

riptiou of. I. 112. 

y used in tbe Roman church, I. 270. 

le popes, II. 428. 

>f the popes, bow to be understood, II. 431. 

leat and modern times, badness of their accomasodstioas, accouated for 

ascription of, I. 26. 29. 

numerous establishments for, in Italy, II. 359. 
cena, Imtory of, II. 264. 

f'mntun at the villa PUniania, II. 262. The p h e n ome n on accounted for, 263. 
atiou from, I. 165. 

mcicnt Ioarime, II. 9. Volcanic appearances of this island, Bid, Mount 
oid. Soil snd produce, 10. numerous towns, ibid. Present state of, 11. 
ki ou the geography of, II. 301. Boundaries, ibid. Dirided iatd three 
502. Remark* on tbe state of the weather, 306. lis scenery considered 
rtch of the history of Italy, 309. Considerations oa the present degraded 
sly, 310. And on the languages of Italy, 313. Remarks oa tbe liter a t ur e 
250. Religion, 354. National character of the Itatiaas, adai e p et seated 
iracter of the ancient inhabitants of Italy, 376. Most pros p erous period of 
story, ihii. Hospitality of the Itslians, 383. Their courage, ibid. And 
nowledgi*, 381. Ignorance of the higher classes accounted tor, ibid, Wu- 
ithtT* to be found among tbe nobility, 385. State of morals, 386. Ifatare 
ism, 3K7. Mischierous mode of contracting marriages In some places, 388. 
Hug rla«sr« of Italisas dier l Bgnhh«»d for their chmtity, ibid. Industry of 
•try, 389. Italians rindieated from tVaeftarfai Of* hsaxaaace, 390. Of cradty 
er, 393. Robbers not freoweat, 394. The present political state of Italy 
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considered, 3§5— 397. Indent and modem pofuwrioa, 39S. Stale of 

408. State of Italy at the clot* of the 18th centaury, 409. A. knowledge «f *j 

language and history necessary to the traveller, Pr. D. L 3— i. 

Jamuuius (St.), supposed blood ot, L. 340. 

Jerome's (St.), account of the catacombs at Rome, I. 238, ««*«• 

Joseph* Emperor of Germany, edict o£ to prevent burying in ch mrrhai, L 34*. 

Juno Argi**, temple of, II. 50. 

Jupiter Tomans* temple of, L xxiv. 

Jmrenal* quoted or illustrated, I. 123, 384, 285, 335, 383. U. 8, 121, 391. 

L. 




Lago di Gordo* described, L 79. Lago d'Agnano, 561. lago di Leeco, 

II. 366. Lago di Lugano, description of; 370. Lago di Yurcee, 272. 
Lagune on the Venetian coasts, described, I. 61. 

Laity should have the communion administered in both kiada, L 266, 267. 

Lakes of Italy, general remarks on, IL 379. The English and Soottiab lakes 
with them, 381. 

Languages of ancient Italy, II. 193. Etruscan, 194. Oecaa, 
Volscian, 195. Progress of the Latin language in the reign of ; 
Specimens of the Latin language at su bseq u en t periods, 195 
the general use of the French language, 293. Progressiva « _ 
language considered, 314. Circumstances that contributed to produce a 
the ancient language of Italy, 317 — 323. Ft smphuj af difference betweei 
and later Latins, and between them and the nK>ds^Italians i 522 — 324. 
and specimens of the decline of the Latin langnage7225 — 328. Impiaiisrai s! 
the Italian language, 329. Proofs of the feebleness of the Fremcfc language Jut 
Its difficulty, 341. The Italian superior to the French lanwoage, 342-— 345, ad 
preferable aa an universal language, 353. The knowledge of Italian necessary ft 
the traveller in Italy, Pr. D. 3. 

Larian Lake, beautiful scenery of, II. 364 — 368. Sources of Use riches of itt sn> 
rounding territory, 368. 

La Ricria, town of, described, I. 307. 

Last Judgment of Michael Angelo, critique on, I. 206, 307. 

Late ran palace, description of, I. 303. Church of St. John Lateran, 337, 359. 

Latin language, reasons for partially retaining it, in divine service, I. 367, 26$. Pit* 
grcss and specimens of it, at different periods, II. 195. Remarks on the 
site changes in it, 293. Causes of its decline considered, 325—5* 
sons why the Latin should be the universal language, preferably to that affi 
351—352. 

Laura, Petrarch's passion for, considered, L 77, 78. Remark a on the caarsal an> 
buted to her, 77, 78. 

Laurence (St.), church of, L 353, 334. The author^ feeling* on aeamwaeauf Mi 
shrine, 387. 

Laureniian Library at Florence, II. 166. 

Laurentum* ancient site of, I. 317. 

Lavernia* excursion to, II. 185. Description of the convent, 186. Chapd afaa 
Slemmale, ibid. If umber of friars, I87. 

Lazzaroni* situation of, II, 59. Honourable anecdotes o(* 60. 

Leaning Tower of Pisa, II. 311. 

Leghorn* road to, described, II. 317. Origin and present state of, ibid. 

Le Laboureur* futile attemps of, to prove the superiority of the French laajasfV 
abstract of his argument, IL 342, note. 

Leonardo da Find* Last Supper of, I. xxi. 

Liberty, better promoted in small territories than in extensive empires, IL 311. & 
position illustrated by examples, 312. 

library in the Corsini palace, I. 199. Of the Vatican, 213, 213. The L aaiialii fc- 
brary at Florence, IL 166. Ambrosian library at Milan, 255. Plundered by •* 
French, ib. 

Ligurians, ancient character of, II. 230. 

Lirit., river, course of, I. 331, 332. 

Literature of Italy, considerations on, IL 350. Originality of Italian writers defe- 
cated, 531. Characters of several historians, 331 — 555. Antiquarian*, 335. ft* 
Luu literature, why traduced, 336. Petulant criticisms of Roilcau rrpcilrd, &* 
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Influence of the French inMer writers, 338. Italian literature axemft from ita 
infection, 339. Real estimate of French literature, 345. Indebted for all ita ex- 
cellence to the Italian* ibid. Comparison between Tirahoschi and Dr. Johnson, 
346. Baneful influence? of French literature, 349. Causes of its preponderance 
examinett and accounted for, I. 351, 352. State of literature in Naples, 351. 

II. 64. 
Idiemum* ruins of Scipio Africanus' riftla there, I. 380, 389. 
Liwims* Titus, monument at Padua, in honour of, I. 55. 

, quoted or illustrated, I. 119, 131, 151, 162, 173, 325, 337, 366. II. 20, 

35, 70, 71, 80, 144, 156, 283, 298. 
Locality* influence of, on the mind, I. 462. 
London* why inferior to other capitals, I. 49. 

Loretto* present state of, I. 125. Legend of the Santissima Casa* ib. Remarks o* 
it, 126. Santa Casa described, ib, Ita treasury plundered by the French, 127. 
Description of the church, 128. 
Lmcan* quoted or illustrated, I. 73, 115, 118, 119, 131, 307, 366. II. 149^400, 112. 
Lucca* origin and early history of, II. 203. Unanimity between governors and 
people, 204. Rarity of crimes, 205. Description of the city, ibid. Baths of Lucca, 
206. State of literature and the arts, 207. 
iMcrettiu, mount, description of, I. 298, 299. 

Lucmlhs, gardens of, I. 273. Villa of, near port Misenus, I. 91 7, 378. 
Lucrum Lake* ruins of Agrippa's mole, I. 367. Present appearance* of the lake, ib, 
Lugano, lago di, description of, II. 270. Present state of the town of Lugano, ib. 

Its line bay, 271. 
Luna* beautiful bay of, II. 219. 



M. 



Macerate, city of, described, 1. 128. . * - m 

Mugpore* lago, the ancient Lucas Terbanus* IT. 273. bola Bella, 273^—275. Isola 

Madre, 275. 
Mantua* city of, described, I. 90* et seq. Cathedral, 90. St. Andrew's church, 91. 

Revolutions in its history, 92. Bust of "Virgil there, carried off by the French, 93. 

Regard of the Man t nans for the memory of Virgil, 93. Present state of, ib. 
Manuscripts of the Vatican library, I. 213. < 

Maps* the best for travellers pointed out, L Pr. D. & 
Marble* how far used in the palaces of the ancirnt% I. 50. 

Marengo* plain of, U. 235. Remarks on the effects of the battle of Marengo, ib, 
Maria degli Antnoli, church of, I. xxv. 
Maria Teresa* Empress, honourable anecdote of, I. 27. 
Marini* the poet, tomb of, I. 341. 
Mark (St.), church of, at Venice, described, I. 64 — 66. Account of the finding and 

transporting his body from Alexandria to Venice, 65, 66. 
Martial* quoted or illustrated, L 94, 163, note, 199, 324, 326, 358, 370. IL 324, 

436, note. 
Massacre of Bartholomew, painting of, at Rome, I. 206. 
Mausoleum of Augustus, I. 175, 193. Of Hadrian, 194, 195. Of Cecilia Metella, 

282, 283. Of the Medicean family, IT. 165. 
Meccenas* palace of, on the Esquiline Hill, I. 171. Villa of, 295. 
Medals* knowledge of, necessary to the traveller in Italy, L Pr. D. 4. 
Medids* Alexander di, first obtained the title of the Duke of Florence, IT. 160. 

, family of, splendid mausoleum of, II. 165. 
•— , Cosmo, palace of, H. 169. 
Mediolanum, See Milan, 
Mela* river, course of, ascertained, I. 31. 
Mendicant orders of the church of Rome, account of, II. 373. Fratres minorea et 

minimi, ib, Dominicans, ib, Carmelites and Augustine friars, ib. Remarks on 

their numbers, ib, 
Metaro* river (the ancient Metaurus), cotme of, described, I. 119. Account of the 

battle of Metaurus, between Asdrubal and the Romans, 120. 
Milan (the ancient Mediolanum), history of, IL 242 — 244. Detestable effects of the 

French Revolution on the Milanese territftty, 245. Present state of, ib. Ca- 
thedral church, ib. Examination of its architectural beauties and defects, 24 6 — 247. 

Splendour of its materials, 247. Statues, 252. Ambrosian library, 255. Colleges 
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and bosnjtals, 25«. Lttttrttto, atari. loMiii oMUqtity ia Milam, 1ST. 

tcr of iU inhabitant*, 356. 
Milton, illustrations of, XL 178—180. 

Mincio, river, and its aorronnding sc«n*ry, doacrihsd, L §8— 80. 
Minerva Medico* temple of, I. 171. 
Mintumce, rains of, u 331. 

Misenus, port, description *f, I. 576. « 

Modcna (the ancient Mntina), vicissitudes of its history, I. 109 

of, ih. Raised to eminence by its princes, ib. Ilhaslraosj* 
MoU (the ancient Fermi*), present state of, I. 529. 
Monasteries in Italy, II. 368. Account of the 

373. Friars minors, Dominicans, Carmelites, 

monks in Italy, ibid. * 

Monte CavaUo, obelisk and fountain upon, I. xx. 
Monte Son; ma, description of. I. 139. 

Monti* poetical description of Rome by, II. 89. Character of hie work*. Ml. aaaa. 
Monuments, ancient* refections on the destruction of, I. 196* 
Mountaineers of the Alps, simplicity and piety of, 30— M. 
Murat, general, anecdote o£ II. 428, mote. 
Murutoii, notice of, I. 105. 
Museum Cajfiielmum* described, I. 160. Pio Clrsaantinum plamnWenl Wy the 

211. Survey of the antique state**, paintings, tut. presetted thee*, 215— -ttt, 

natural history at Florence, II. 192. 
Music, some knowledge of, necessary to travellers in Italy, I. Pr. Dl 6. 

of Italian music, 6. 
Mmnatius Plancus, tomb of, I. 330. 

if. 

■ 

Names* ancient, remarks on, II. 100. 

Naples, beautifnl fiay of, described, 1. 336. Ancient history of tkiacany,. 5T . 

of, under the Emperors of Constantinople, 338. Present state of, 358, 3M. h> 
tnation, and number of its inhabitants, 339. Motley architecture of sla 
539, 310. Principal churche*, 340. Sanrta Maria Ma<^riore. ih. Body sad Usai 
of St. Januarius, ib. Santi Apostoli, ih. Church of St. Paul, *6. Of St. 

ilul. Dc Spirito Santo, ib. Chapel of St John ibe £vaogdi*t, 311. Tosfib«f*> 
rim. ib Sepulchra chapel «>( the family ofSanSevero, a*. Church del Parta. >4i 
Soblc hospitals of >';ip!e», 311, 315. Schools or couscrvatorii* 54ft, 349. aVeea> 
lent confraternities for ike poor, 519, 350. Palaces of Itaples* 350. 55i Ltrrs- 
ture of this city, 551, 55'J. Its beautiful situation and climntr,. 55i, 555. !•« 
gardens and the T< ro Fames*, 553. Tomb of Virgil, 35*, 355. B* ara «i aV 
king to Naples, II. b'l. Extravagant rejoicings of the people. S3. tllansvmitM*** 
the abbey oi San Martino, 57. And of the city, ib. State of literature there. s4 
St)lc of society, 65. Assassination and draakenacs noc very frfpirt. §•. 

Nmr. See Jiera. 

ISarni, situation of, I. 413. ftoblc bridge of Augustus there, ib. Present ktsir si 
111. Pootic.il description of, by Claudia*, U. 

Naugerius, beautiful verse* of, *n Pad**, 1 . 59, 60. 

Neapolitans) remarks on the character and dispositions of, II. St. TVnir debase**? 
and dissipation, 61. Remarks on its probable causes, 63. 

Nemi, take, name of, whence derived, I. 308. Description of it anuat of aW svs*» 
508, 309. 

Xera (the ancient Nar\ river, course of, described. L 143, 144. IT. 145. 

Aero, canal of Amvcla?, why burned by, 554. Villa projected by saan mear ft*i%& 
Notice of hi* splendid palace, termed /'' mus Aurea, II. 104. 

Nisida. isle of (the ancient Nesis), description of, 363. 

N< cera^ihe ancient Nuccria), notice of, II. 3*. 

Novara, brief notice of, II. 282. 

Novi, notice of, II. 255. Character of the ancient inhabitants, 234. 

o. 

Obelisks of modern Rome, described, I. 189—190, 



" max. «•> 

Oiissi, cJtlle of, dricribed, laTa". 

Qbjtcu worth* of tbe crattlltVi attention, I. Pr. D. 19—15. 

Orrieuli. Set, OtiitaU. 

Olympic dcaJtmy, itYiniu, account of, I. IT, IB. Splendid tbeitro mntctodhj, 17. 

Orthography, ignorance of, o«» iuik of the change* of the 1—gMf ol ttalf, 1LMI. 

Om Incup, .[.ecimeni of, II. 191. 

(Jbwia, village, origin of ill name, 1L 1S3. 

Ottum, quotation from, 1. 165. 

OiHa, aarient aad preaent .tale of, 3i« — 315. 



JWa«, lorirni lriaurj of, t. S3, 51. United to the Venetian tcrritorj, 51. Preaent 

aUM of, 55. (.Lurch of St. (.iaalaaa, ia. iJ-Jrch af £*. Antony, it. Tawn-aaU, 

aad •BUUBiueot ia honour uf Liej, ii. WuoUra nanafaeturc* of, 56. Lniernltiei 

■ nd lil.rarj cttihli.huien!,., 57, :•». Farcical eulogiara aa, S\l, *0. 

Pmlum, ruiua uf, II. 36. Ancient hiilorjr uf, 42. Anneal latarJai. rfow ml "-'-a, 

ii. Prowl .late of, 41). 
/W>i«f uf lul>. geueral remark* oa, I. Pr. O. 17. Tin palacae of atatlera Bona* 
deerribad, Itii, el itu. Krmarka oa Ihair fgaarel Mjla of Hcrytws, 117 — 1M. 
I*»ria palace, 198. PaUiai Rasiwli, Oniai. aad (.uuiiuiaai, 4fl». Altieri, ntaa, 
Cicunorci, li. Cuctioi palace and library, ift. Villa FaraaJia. aaa Palauo For- 
anr, 3W1. Palaxxo Cuitagnti, ib. Palnui borgheae, a*. Pilrn. 3c U Spadn. Ml. 
Barbmni, tf. Udunaa, .Ul, Sua. Hcuark uf lablui oa Uae tUaata palarea. Wit, 
1'untifi.al palarea. tin I^umm, (J-muU, W*mm. Palaae. uf Hapjaa.HU. aUjal 
palace of Capo di Monte, it. Palace of C. aorta, oWnltad, II. 39. CojaparutiTe 
rrmaika on it, and oa tin royal pal— of ib* Latere, VcnatUn, Mafia, aad 
■t PutiiUm, '311—33. Aad oa die rural ualeea* ia lia#l*ad, 32, 33. Aoruaut of 
Ujf palarea of rlorcara, 168. Palace* o/u«aoa. Til— Mi. 

Palm**, dural. ai Venice, described, I. fii— 66. 

, nuating, uf (lie emperor Trajna, L 311). 

PaUuat U-mru, ruimnn, 1. 161. hlU of ia die lis* of Claadiaa, 165, 168. 

FalU&o, •|ilendid edifice, erected hi, at Verona, I. 16, IT. towi of, 17. Cub- 

Pamtheoa, uji-I.Lcu iJei uf iU auoliatioa, I. ui. Dot Ala. Maria ia turn bat, aid, 

mut. »■»!• in, rimmed, »ie. 
ur 1'isui ilrlla Kuliiaib, M Rnae, dcactibod, I. Ul, 133. Warn eaarertad 

ioto j rliurrli, 33'J. Sn K -.-.iiua fee rtoucrm, u a di.ui.1«h> uf f iaeat maa, 833. 
fa^n aarient, found il Herrulan rr.o), II. IS. Uiffi.uliv uf uruUief bKMa, it. 
J>jtm*. (ieiHiindct >o ilic hulor* of, I. »», mi). Prncal Hate of, 1U1. UMrrliaa, A 

Palace, J'. I'aiijnagi of Carina earned i«i bj il* Frcatk, llt'J. Lilararjt mm— 

rjcten i evident lliere, tl. Tbe rciideace uf fetrtrcb, li. 
Patlmh uf Virgil, dvaiita of, I. "7, 89. 
Fufo -C- /» " /•- '"iu-j. ibareL or, I. u*. 
afaeia. carl] bitturj of, II. J.1S. AccuqdI of ill ralcbralol uaironilr, 339. Ia«V- 

Madcner of it* citiieot, iiiJ. Tomb uf Etattiat, Ml). And Hppaaad toemb of 

St. Anguttin, it, 

fnMii, aack'Bl D«uie lad atate of, tl. 113. Prctaal appfamcu and cvaiUioa 
fmun (tl.e aarient Pataaina) drtoribod, L 111. 



•Vaaiaiii on bit litcrarj rliaracier, TT. Hat allacluaaiu u 

Beatark* ua bii unaaU, 78, 
*aV»Ji Artiitr. I. 133, 37B. 
fHanf/lu, OBoled, I. 378. 
Fkecai. rolaain uf, I. i 
m .V'hmm, deacril 

of Moalt Glario, it. 



Pimaa .VaiwH. de«rtl>ed, L 168, Piaua de Spacaa 
of Mooit afaria, i*. Origin of ibe tern Piaiu. It, 
fittttt, tbe tupunied birtlapuoa of Virgil, I. 66. 
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PUtra Mala, excursion to, II. 188. Singular pto no maiuu there, 190. 

PUUrs of AnfirrWn* and Trajan, present appearance of, I. 175. 

Pa*, situation ud history of, II. 307. Present state of, 309. Cathedral clank, IflL 

Baptistery, 211. Leaning tower or belfry, aft. Ceme te ry, or Campo Sanaa, Ml 

Cloister, 214. Hot baths of Pisa, ft. University,. 21 5. Security of its part at* 

counted for, 216. 
Pisaullo, the ancient Rubicon, description of its course, h 114. 
Pirns Fl. Pope, blessed the people in the amphitheatre of Yerocu, I. 99. BeamtnW 

Ccsena, his native city, 113. Enlarged the Mnsenm demenmnnm, 215, 216. 1*- 

connt of his mnniicent undertaking, the draining of the Pomptine anarsucs, 321— 

322. His mnniicent plans and patriotism, II. 98. 
Pius VII. (the present pope) character of, II. 426. Entrance to Hnanf. ». SaV 

tary arrangements of nis government- ib. 
PUcendn, sketch of the history of, I. 9^ 98. Present state and appearance of, 96, ML 
Pony the Elder, voyage o£ to Pompeii, during the eruption of Vesuvius. IL 25. 
, quotations from, I. 152, 281, 332, 335. It. 50, 77, 92,-9?, 1*1.263, 

264. 
Pliny the Younger, his description of the sources of the CUtoamraa, L 135. 1*4. 

His description of the country on the coast near Oetia, 31 7. His Tuscan Tills, uesr 

Tifernum, II. 155. Character of Pliny, 260. 
— , quoted or illustrated, I. 358, 571. II. 14,25, 120, 155. 260, H% 

442. 
Po, rirer, description of its channel, II. 237. Its course, 287. 

Poems of Silicas Italian, Martial, ami Statins, comparative remarks on, IL 7 , note. 
Poeu, modern, of Italy, remarks on, 1. Pr. D. 2 — 3. 
Pmlceverm, valley; and river of, IL 232. Dangerous situation of tbe Austrian* mere, 

in 1746, ib. 
Polkum, baantifhl description of FsmuIss by, II. 175 
Pmn+eu, ancient sight of, now occupied by-Torre del Greco, II. 20. Barracks of tonus 

soldiers, 21. Theatres, and tempi*. of Isis, ib. Other rains. Ancient nm. 

perhaps of Cicero, 21 Account ottbe eruption which destroyed thin town, 24— Si 

Reflections of the travellea>ou examining the ruins, 27. 
Pompey's stntme, in the Palasxo de la Spada, anecdote of, I. 201 . 
Pomptine Marshes, name of, whence dented, 1. 319. Probable origin of, 320. hV 

tory of the attempts made to drain them, 321, 322. Particularly by the late Psf« 

Pius VI, 322. Present appearance of these marshes, 319. Sleeping daagcra* 

when passing through them, II. 72. Ancient cities formerly erected on tfces. 

73. 
Pontanms erected tbe chapel of St John tbe Evangelist at Naples, I. 311. His m** 

and epitaph, il>. 
Pome Felice, road from, to Rome described, I. 146. 
Ponte de la Traps, picturesque scenery of, I. 129, 130. 
Ponte Lamentano, I. 286. 
PonU Lugano, L 289. 

Ponte S. Angela, the ancient Pons Sublidus, described, I. 175. 
Ponie Salaro, I. 286. 
Pontifical Service of tbe cbnrcb of Rome, described, I. 260, et seq. Daily service, 2W, 

How performed when celebrated by tbe Pope, on the great festivals, 361— Si3. 

Considerations on the chaunt of the Roman cbnrcb, 263, 264. Solemn service* •» 

particular festivals, 264, 265. Particularly on Good Friday, 265, 268. Orcxn- 

stances that render tbe ceremonies of the Roman church imposing, 265, 266. Di£c- 

rence between a Christian congregation in early times and in the present ace. 

266, 267. Reasons for performing part of tbe service in the vernacular lia|sn|n 

267, 268. The different parts of the service explained, 269. 
Poor, benevolent provisions for, at Naples, I. 345, 346, 349, 350. 

Popes of Rome, origin and progress of their temporal sovoreignty, IL 108. Eflscs d 
the reformation on it, 110. 

Pope, rank of, as the successor of St. Peter, II. 415. His claim to universal prissary, 
vindicated, 416. Gradual progress of the papal power, ib. Titles and equipage. 41> 
Public life of tbe popes, ibid. Mode of presentation, 419. His private lite,<&. 1* 
what manner elected, 424. Remarks on tbe adoration of the pope, ib. Last cereswa* 
attendant on bis inauguration, 425. Income of tbe pope, 428. Expenditure of 2 ; 
popes, 4 '29. Doctrine of papal infallibility, bow to be understood, 431. Suaaury rx* 
of tbe influence of tbe papal power on Europe, in different ages, 432, et sef.' 

Pope's tilla and gardens, remarks on tbe destruction of, 1.358. 

Pofmlation of ancient Italy, remarks on, IL 98.— 405 Modern population, 405—40*. 
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PoHiei, erec ted o* the site of H e r ea l aainm , II. 17. 

Pmiict of aaciea* lam* nceeiibsa. IL 90—93. 

sVrte A /Vacrv, description m* n. 31 ft, 

/Wy©, bUl of, described, I. 554. Virgil's tomb there, 355, 359. Grotto of PoWipo, 

360, 361. 
/'atraofo. See Pmumoio, 

PimdddPopoio llommme, present appearance •f, 1. 167, 168. 
/Vatt^UUndo4 described. II. A, 9. 
Prectde, beauti fu l bay aad castle of, I. 1, 2. Description of its surrounding s c ene ry , 

3. And omM, 3, 4. 
Pntmtrtms, quoted or illustrated, I. 167. II. 68, 90, 105, 143. 
Pndemtius* poetical description of die catacomb* at Rome, I. 337, note. His accoaat of 

the {Mtriairofal Beeinca of 3c Paul, 341, 343, net*. 
/Htaaaalaor Pscaaola, the aaweeot PuteoK, fine eituatioo of, I. 364. Comparative view of 

ita ancient aad modern state, 364. Coliseum of, 365. Ruins of the temple of Jupiter 

Scrapis, ibid. !fobla mole, 365. II. 11. Ita bay now deserted, ibid. 



Qumtikan, quoted or illustrated, I. 177. II. 317, 379. 
Qmimtihoti, the villa of Quintilius Vara*, 1. 393, 395. 
QmnnmJ palaca, description of, I. 303, 304. 



Rm/fmeOo, paintings of, in the Vatican, described, with remarks, I. 308, 309. 

Rrnims, equlnoxial. effects of, in Italy, 1. Pr. D. 11, 13. 

Reggie* the country of Arioeto, notice of, I. 103. 

ReiekenkmU, town of, deaeribed, T. 34. 

Religion, comxnnnicated to the world frome Rome, I. 149, 151. General remarks on 

the religion of Italy, II. 351. The churches, why almost always open, 355. External 

observance* of religion vindicated, 356. If amber of charitable eatablialimonts, see**. 

The pomp of religion, in Italy, stated and vindicated, 360 — 363, Numerous duties 

of the Italian clergy, 363 — 369. Remarka on the abuses subsisting in the religion of 

Italy, 374. 
Republic* of Italy and ancient Greece, similarity of their polity and circumstances, 

II. 376. 
Rketien Alps, description of, I. 34, 35, 39, 51, 36, 37. 
— tribes, conquered by Augustus, I. 36. 
RUlto, *t Venice, described, I. 67. *. 
Rimini (the ancient Ariminamj, triumphal arch of Augustus at, I. 116. Present state of, 

ifcaUts port obstructed, 117. History of, 117, US. 
Roads, constructed by the ancient Romans, described, II. 83 
Rometu, ancient* observations on the character of, II. 136, et tec. Their ambition, 138. 



Oeataesa, 139. Employment of the noble Romans, 131. Causes of the universality of 
their laws, 133. Their language, 133. Resemblance between the characters of the 
ancient and modern Romans, 134. Remaining traces of the ancient Roman spirit in 
the modern Romans, ibui. Charge of indolence refuted, 137. State of morals aad 
society, 138. 

Rome, reflections on beholding, I. 147, 153. The ancient Roman government diffused 
civiliaati-jn, science, and religion, throughout the world, 148. Epithets bestowed on 
ancient Rome, 150, 151. St. Peter's church, 153. View* from the Capital, 154. The most 
commodious way of viewing this city, and its ruins, etc.. 1 55, near. 

Ameimtt Rome, I. 156. Historical accounts of the Capitol, 157. Noble buildings fnanjarlr 
erected on it, 157, 158. Modern edifices on it, 159. Present appearance of the Capitol 
459, 160. Museum Capitolinom, 160. Church and convent of Am Cadi on the summit of 
the CapHoliae Mount, 160, 161. Roman Forum described, 161. Allusions to it, 163. 
Ita present state, 163. Coliseum, bow to be viewed to advantage, 163. Its present 
state, 164. Arch of Coostantine, 164. Rains on the Palatine Mount 164. 165. 
Ancient and present state of the A routine Mount, 165, 166. Tomb of Caiaa Cattiu* 
described, 167, 168. Foreigners buried within its enclosure, 168. Description of the 
bath* of Cararalla. 163,169, 169. Church of St. Stephen* in Rnttmdn. 169. The bath* 

.11. *<> 
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of Tit—, 470. Enies of the taamlo olMsnaire 

EsgnUUe hilMM. Bathsof IHnHsma, 172, C 

see* stale of tl» Tiaras* HiD, 173, 173. Terns 

of the Smb, 173. Chi Martins a*d it. edifices* 1741 175. 

of Augustus, 175. PUlars of Antosnas and Ttejea, seal Bridgos 

Ponte ft. Angela, aneicut Pons SabRciea, 176. " 

fury or Christian seal, 176, 177. Slate of thef 

lect of the gam— wu tK< eenee of ruins fai Boat* 178. 

tnb,nd aaalamnf el the people, 178, 178. Devastated by 

niaa and Us successors. 182. Aad in eeeaeiiaeace of &viatfB» ha 

see, and its removal from Aom, 183,189. And lastly, by** 

tMM.184. 

JVoaVm item*, population of, L 187, 188. Appearance of sts-ctreeta aad ssetseaa, 188. De- 
scription of tilt squares, 188. Obelisks, 189. 1 80. Fnn nta la a . 190— it 
195— 196. PalaceW the cardmaU and nobility, 196— 197. Pewtistcal 
Lateran, ibid. jQuirinal, 905. Vatican, 901—317. Outrcs**, 317— 341. (I 
Yillas of ancient and modern Rome, 973—380. Views and raiii im " 
388. Appearance of Rome when entered from Naples, II. 74. stannaries oa tba a*f 
nificence of anoisaiRome, ibid, Contrasted with that of eoaao m oder n canatafcaof Bs» 
rope, 78. Cloaca, 80. Aqueancta,81. Vic, &>. Feraaae, 87. Portksoa,90. Ther- 
ms:, 94. Temple*,!*. State of Rom la the eig^eeeth ccntery, 110. GoaametcfaW 
French army while there, 1 13. Effects of the French mvasioa, -416—117. 
the few useful acta of the Fi^li at loam, 43$— 438. 

Rommmld. St. notice of. It Ifjfk 

Rommbu, cottage of, 1. 158. Sibotbootu described, 175. 



Roses of Pssstum, celebrated for their fragrance, II. 47. 
Jtoafa, the beat for tra t a nau la Italy, pointed oat, L Fr. D. 9— 11,43 
Roptredo, descrip t ion of^l 55. 

Rjmb i con, examination of the question relative toita real course,!. 144 — 118. Tba 

, The spots 



teUo, abraaeh of it, 1 15. Tiw spot. ascertained where Caaar cr oaied tba Rahi eon.114. 
Jtsser of Italy, general reaaarka on, L. Fr. D. 16. The ndaa of aac&eat Rean^ canal 
by hoatile fury or bv Christian anal, 176—477. Aad alaoby neglect of tba g a ni aa a a t 
177, 178. By indifference ia the feaghtrates, aad contempt aaaaaw the people, i'k 
179. Of Cama, 580. Of PoapenV II. 90. Of HercuJanevn. 17. Of Psestnsn, 43-44. 
' Of Posidoaia, 48. 

Xeaffier, cooled or illustrated, I. 517. 'II. 139, 110, 315. 316, 318. 

£e«W«a; Cardinal, account o&'and of hit writings, 1, 104. 

SL Peter, cfaorch of, at Rone, I. 153, 154. Description of it, 343, et s*q . Early b»- 
tory of it, 343, 343. Account of the building of the new church under ssMcesaas 
pontiff*, 343, 344. Plundered by the French, 345. Approach to, and graadear of ia 
exterior. 345, 346. Its portico, 316. Effect of a coap-d'anl, 347. High altar, 34 r . Ca- 
thedra] or chair of St. Peter, 347. Confessional of St Peter, 34 8. Sacred grotto, JU 
349. Vestry or sacristy, 349. Comparison between its noble dome aad that sf St 
Paul's church, Londoo, 350, and mote. Defects of this church considered, 251. 1st 
colonnade of Bernini, ibid. The front, ibid. Statues* of legendary saints, iatrodaesi 



353. 353. Statues of other saints, 353. Pictures aad Mosaic decorations, 353, 354 
ComparatiTe observations between St. Paul's church, London, and St. Peter's a 
Rome, 355—356. St Peter's compared with the church of St, Genevan** at Paris, :5& 
With the cathedral of Florence, 357. And with Santa Sophia at Constantinople, **± 
And the Temple at Jerusalem, 357, 358. St Peter's contrasted with tbe Romaa um- 
ples, 359. 

Sk Peter's, architects of, I. xtii. 

» dimensions of, I. xvii. 
■ dome of, covered with lead, 1. xt. 

SmUmo, ancient and present state of, II. 41. 

S*k-mines of Hsllbeim, described, I. 33—33. 

Smh Works of Halle, I. 38. 

Smiaowrg, city of. described, I. 30—31. 

A f i t an, account by, of the chastity of the northern nations, II. 61, not*. 

Smmmmvuius, villa of, destroyed by the Prince of Orange, I, 343. Erected the chart* 
Del Parto' on its site, ibid. His tomb and epitaph, 514. Allusions to bis church ia ha 
poems, 543, mote, 

, quotations from, I. 383. II. 60. „. 

Santistima Cos* of Loretto, legendary history of, I. 135. Remarks there on, 136. Tat 
Santa Case described, 136. Its treasury plundered by the French, 13*. 

Smmo, river, poetically described, II* 60. 
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Scmn*ro$ com, imUaoce of, fern ancient Rome, a 133, mm. -» 

Jewcr** of Italy, remark* on, I. Pr. D. 15—16. II. 307. 

Sciences, diffused throegbthe world from Rome, lift. 

Jopso AfHcmmms, villa of, at Liternum, I. 980. Funeral inscriptions of the ftuniluof the 

Smptoe, II. 198. 
Screens, when lint isrtroduced into churches, I. 371. Remarks on, 271—373. 
Second sight, not «miMd to Scotland, L 79. 
S mmp ione, Mount, description of, II. 376. Military road over it, ibid. 
Seneca, Quoted or illustrated, I. 360, 565, 371, 381. IL 7, 159, mot*. 
SenegagiU, origin of its nana, 1. 131. Pretest state and appearance of, 131. 
Ssnnaonium of Severn*, h 195, 196. 
Seven* San, family of, sepulchral chapel, L 341. 

magnificent, of ancient Rome, described, IL 80. 

noVaw, quoted or illustrated, I. 86, 99, 130, 134, 135, 955. 569, 375. II. 11, 
14, lift, 150, 319. 

•restored the dilapidated too* of Virgil, L 558. 
L xix. nou. 



Strmiome, peninsnla of, described, I. 80, 83. Grotto of Catullus there, 80. Sadden storms 

prevalent in it, 80. Produce of, 83. 
SUeini di Aferco, aj wild mountainous trad, described, I. 36, and net*. 
Sodalities, nature sjf, IL 558. Ifuasber of them in Italy, ML 
Sol/mtmra, sulphureous lake of, I. 387. Near Possnolo, description of, 578, 579. 
Sonnets of Petrarch, remarks on, I. 78, 79. 
Spoleto (the ancient Spoletnm), situation of, I. 158. Its Roman descent cherished by the 

inhabitants, 1 38. Present state of, 138. Cathedral and castle, 138. Noble aqueduct, 159. 
Stuarts of modern Rome, I. 188. 
Stalim, ancient and present state of, II. 50. 

Stncl, Mad. de, her Cormme to best guide to travellers in Italy, I. Pr. D. 8, 9 note. 
Simons, quoted or illustrated, I. 306, 393, 336,355, 374. II. 1, 11, 43, 81. 
Stntnes, numbers of, in ancient Rome, 185. Beautiful ones in the chapel of San Se* 

vero, I. 341. 
Storm, in Italy, described; L 318. 
Strabo, quoted or illustrated, II. 9, 68, 118, 194, 307. 
Streets of Rome, d es c ri bed, L 187, 
Sndario, I. six. 

Suetonius, ouoted or illustrated, I. 573, 576. II. 6, 36, 90, 93, 317, 400. 
Sunday Schools, frequent in Italy. II. 359. 

Smperge, Mount, II. 387. Origin of the church erected ou it, 388. Its endowments, ibtd. 
Smrremtmm, promontory of, ft. 41. 
Smsm, the ancient Seeusium, account of, II. 394. Triumphal arch elected by its king 

Oattius, 395. Providential escape of the author, ib., note. 
Smmmrrow, battle of Treble gained by, I. 99. 
Sybnhus, interesting anecdote of, II. 48. 
Sybde, grotto of the Cumeen, I. 381, 383. 



Tmettms, quoted or illustrated, I. 366. 375. II. 95, 101. 119, 410. 

Tamso, quoted or illustrated, I. 103, 380. II. 67, 141, 183. 

, monument of, in the church of St. Onofrio, at Rome, I. 335. Vindicated from 

the petulant criticism of Boilcan, II. 336. 
T***o/u, notice of, and of bis Secchia rapita, 1. 105. 

Teeimn, river, course of, II. 338. 

Temple of Diana at Epbesos, proportions of, I. 359. Of Jupiter Capitolinus at Rome. 
ibid. Of the Pantheon converted into a Christian church, 333, 333. Of Ve»ta and of 
the Sybil, at Tivoli, 390, 391. Of Jupiter Latisris, on the Alban Mount, ill. Of Jupi- 
ter Serapis at Puteoli, 365. Of Proserpine on the banks of Lake Averuus, 369, 370. 
Of Venus at Baic, 374. Of the giants near Torre di Patria, 380. Of Juno Argiva, II. 
5a Of Jupiter Capitolinus at Rome, 95. Of Peace, ib. Remark* on the structure 
of the ancient temples, II. 408. Surpassed by the modern cliurcbe*. 109. 

Termi (taw ancient luteramna), pretent state of, I. 139 Celebrated cascade in its vici- 
nity, T39, 141. 

Terrmrinn, town of, described, I. 335. 33\ 

Temtumet, descendants of, now in Italy, I- 51, 52 
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Tksmtns, saagmneeuV of anttaut lose, 1L §7. 

410—411. 
Tk*dm**l co mfo titimt of the FwiA, why inn ■l ar.wj theeo of iaaty, L> 347. 7 - 

Jin wii tif iuttttit Ttil t T~* ™ ** 

7*Vr, enne oU mmr Otrieoli, deeeribed, L 144, 145. Bridget over it IhbTIijUI 

Mm**** on ite'coume and sunreundmf stwoary, 380, Mi. ~ 

Smaller cascades of the Anio, 394. Beaarihl villae in hw 
filar. See IW*. 
nraaWai, notion ea\ L IBS. 
Itew, bathe of, 468. 170. 
Tfcofi (the ancient Tflmr),praseu< sau and popoleJaon otLBBuV 

watnrfrlla of the Anio, 390. Temple of Porta, 391. Of the ftymn, 399. 
-> temple of Vesta at, L sn. 



InsswJaW , description of, 1. 12*. Ketomsme ampettamne erf a 
Tombs in Boon, described, I. 193. Of Cains Cerfiua, 167. Of Casus 






193. Mausoleum of Augustus, 195. Of the Emaoro* mvmmm, 194, 90S. Of 

telle, 383, M3. Of Moudu PbMsoa, 330. Of Geero, iWL Of TM at Ihmuw, iM, 

355. Of Aprimnma, »t ftaaw, 375, 376. Of Cicero at feint*, IL 73. 

IWoAm, why used U the Bomeu church, 1. 369. 

Tore <*WC/*c«, town oitopiiintaupearnass,!!. 19,9uw 

to its •oa v 30.0ee«ueathedteoft^a«caeotPoeBpen v aft. 

robs, 41, 43. 

JYu/ua, state of die low** empire daring bis reign, 1. 178. 

184, assjffni lilusmaslarshdcst^jsdtocfoetthat ofi 

of, WK 311. 

aod ■■hoi of, I. sir. 

of, 1. XXIT. 

leant, description of; II. 150, fowi hetde 

151. 

ll u ssw mf> in amsntni, ofeerveskme em, L Fr. D. i, ! 

tarn im Italy, I. ICto sskal knowledge, 3. Italian language, 3. Italian history,*. BV 

dale, 1. Architectvre, 4« Sculpture, 5. Painting, 6. music, ah$s» Imanmntami pauper uv 

the traveller, 6—8. Remarks oo the aviated guides to U a i n li ne, 8l Maps, 9, Boast* 

he followed, aad tiaae to be appropriated for travelling in buftj, 9—10. Aeronmt» 

datkma, 13. Objects of attention to travellers, 13—1 1. Scenery, 15 — 46. Bams, ti 

Churches, 17. Moral iaaproraaent, the end of travelling, 18. 

Trrtioy battles of, I. 99. 

Trent, (city), ancient aaana of, 1. 33. Described, ibid. Account of iu cdefaralod ceoncaL 8 
Trimiia di Monu y staircase to the church of, I. if. 
TWIauaun, dangeon of, described, I. 159, mots. 
TViita, ancient name and history o£ II. 383»Sitaation and prssent upturn am a of theory. 



384. Architectural defects of its public buildings, 385. Uuivenitv, iA. floapttab aal 
palaces, 386. Description of its snrroonding country, m. Coarse of the Po, Jb". Moo* 
Superga, ib. Effects of the French invasion, 388, 389. Introduction of the French ln> 
guags aad dress, 390. 
TmscmSvn, Cicero's villa, described, I. 304. Plane trees still found there, SOL 
, town o£ its site, I. 157. 

0. 

Omamimkf in religious worship, how far attainable, I. Pr. D. 7 — 0. 

University of Padua, ancient and pre>«nt state of , I. 57 — 58. Of Pisa, IL. Jli. Of Tars • 

285,586. 
Umtcmbsrg moon tain, superstitious tradition concerning , 1 , 31 , 33. 



Vmk dFAmo, beautiful scenery of, described, II. 156. 
rmOcm&n**, abbey of, II. 175. Beantiful scenery of, described , 177 — litf. 
rmpomr Baths near the Orotte del Cane, virtues of, L 363. 
Fares* , town and lake of, described, II. 373. 
Fmsmri, battle of Lepaoto, remarks on, I. 306. 

Fmtiemn Hill, origin of its appellation, I. 304. The Vatican palace , its furniture ani a> 
uameuts, 305. S*U Reggta, ib. CmppeU* Pmalitm. 306. C^pmUm Sistmm. 306-JH 
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M •* 1U£MU, 208—209. Camere A RaffmeUe, 209—210. Proems of tht 
Vas^ae library, 212-213. 

Fmi, eesvjtetnrea on Uw site of, tl. 142. 

^acuso (the snwientVelines), river, count of, described, I. 140, 141. 

FeMeim , towm of, overwhelmed by a mountain ,1. 100. 

FeUetri , an ancient 4own of the Volsei, former and prcaent state of, I. 918, 519. 

Feme** approach to, described, L 60. Origin and progress of , 61. Literary state of, 
62 — 65. General appearance , 64. Description of its jpbtic edifices and antiquities, 
64 — 71. Causes of the decline of the Venetian republic , 69 , 70. Population and 
state of society, at Venice, 71, 72. Gondoliers of, 72. 

faw, temple of, at Baia, 1.374. 

/Vita* mmd /tome, temple of, I. xxir. 

Ferhmmm* Lecms. See Mmggiort. 

Fenmm, situation of, described , 1. 37. Account of its amphitheatre » 38 , 39. Ancient 
gates remaining there, 40. Modem edifices in, and appearance of , 41. Literary cha- 
racters, natives of, 41 , 42. Sketch of iu history, 42, 43. Opinions of the Veronese 
relative to the Amstrians and French , 43—44. Wines of, 46. Reflections on leaving 
Verona, 45— 4*6, * 

Fm Emelm, account of, L 99. 

feiswi, first eruption of, 1. 338. Description of this mountain , II. 12—16. Notice of 
iu principal eruptions, 14. 

Ficenxm, situation and history of, I, 46. Olympic theatre at , described, 47, 48. Splen- 
did villas in iu vicinity, 51 . 

Fico Faro (the ancient Varia)), described, 1. 296. Beautiful views in its vicinity, 298. 

Fid*, allusion of, to the city and council of Trent, I. 35, not*. Sketch of his cha- 
racter, 96, 97. 

FdUs of ancient Borne, I, 272. Of modern Rome, described, 273 , *f seq. Orti- 
Farnesi, 274. Villa Spada, 275. Villa Matbei and Negroni,**. Villa Aldobrandini, 
ib. Villa Ludovixi, ib. Villa Medici, ib. Villa Banherini , ib. Villa Panjfili, 276. Villa 
Mellini, and iu beautiful Haws, 277. Villa Madame, ib. Villa Albani, 278. Villa Bor- 
ghese, 278—279. Of Horace at Tibur, 292, 293. Of Quiutilius Varus, 292. Of Mecss- 
nas, 295. Villa Esteuse, 300. Horace's Sabine villa described ,299 . Formian Villa of 
Cicero, 330. His Puteolanum and Cumanum villas , 366. Villa projected by Hero at 
Baia, 375. Of LucuOua, near Port Miseuns, 3 "7, 378. Of Scipio Af ricanua, at Uter- 
num, 381. Of Cicero, at Pompeii, II. 24. Of Pliny, near Tifernum, 155. Of the 
dukes of Florence, 174f; Of Pliny, II. 264. General observation on the villas of the an- 
cients, 401. 

Funin+l fftfl, present state of, 1. 173. 

Fimci Leonardo da , valuable MSS. of, at Milan, carried off by the French, IL 255. 

Their wanton damage of bis picture of the Last Supper, 256. 
Firgit, tomb of, I. xti. 

supposed to be born at Pietolc, I. 86. Farm of, ib. Design of his Eclogues, 87 — 

90. His bust carried off by the French from Mantua , 93. Regard of the Mantnans for 
bis memory, ib. Description of his tomb , 354. Examination of Opinions relative to 
iu supposed site, 3S5. Why neglected, 358. 

quoted or illustrated. I. 31 , 45, 46, 56, 57 , 81 , 87, 68. 90, 95, 113, 133, 137 

112, 113,151, 152,158, 166,288,312, 315,317,325,328,333,356,370, 378,382* 
note. II. 1, 7, 11, 36, 12, 43, 47, 130, 131, 138, 253, 282, 287, 302, 303, 307 
379, 388, 389, 390, 399. 
Fitruvitu, quoted or illustrated, I. 158, mote. 
Firmrm , isle of, described, II, 8. 
Foghier*, town of, iu origin and present sUte, II. 236. Description of the road from 

Tortona to VogUiera, ib. 
FolsetM language, specimens of, II. 195. 

Foltaire, remark of, on the French language, 11.344, note. Character of bit HisCoire 
Generate, 346. 

w. 

9Falfole % Horace, aneiwote of. II. 119, mote. 

fFmes of Falernum , why not so excollent as they formerly were, I. 333 — 331. Are) 
taken by the Italian* for refreshment, not for inebriety, 331. Carubau and other 
wines, remarks on, ib. Horace's euunicrat on of the priui-ipal wine* of luly, 335. 

tF*lf % bronse , I. xvi. 

PFecQen Memmfectmrcs of Padua, ancient and modern sU'.c of, I. S6. 
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